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COMPETITIVENESS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORK  FORCE 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1987 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Health 

OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
dll.  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommitcee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Scheuer  and  Sav/yer;  and  Senator  Sar- 
banes. 

Also  present:  Deborah  Matz,  professional  staff  member. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SCHEUER 
CHAIRMAN 

Representative  Scheuer.  This  will  be  the  first  dav  of  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Health  on* the  subject  of 
Competitiveness  and  the  Quality  of  the  American  Work  Force.'' 

We  have  scheduled  9  days  of  hearings  on  this  subject  because  of 
the  extreme  gravity  of  the  issue.  This  nation  is  confronted  with 
trends,  which  if  not  reversed,  will  threaten  and  cripple  the  econom- 
ic strength  and  vitality  of  our  nation. 

xu''?!?!.^?^^^'^^  o  ^  evolved  in  large  part  because  of  the  concerns 
that  Chairman  Sarbanes  and  I  share  about  the  significant  problem 
of  functional  illiteracy  facing  this  nation.  Our  country  has  fallen 
behind  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world  in  promoting  literacy 
and  educational  achievement. 

^J^.l^^^^^  study  by  the  Department  of  Education  estimates  that 
the  illiteracy  rate  is  about  13  percent  for  all  American  adults.  That 
is.  Id  percent  of  adults  cannot  read,  write,  or  count— cannot  read  ? 
job  instruction  sheet,  cannot  read  traffic  signs,  cannot  read  the 
menu  in  the  diner,  cannot  read  the  directions  on  a  bottle  of  medi- 
cine. 

For  black  adults,  the  rate  is  over  20  percent.  When  you  look  at 
functional  illiteracy,  the  inability  to  perform  these  essential  jobs, 
the  rate  goes  up  to  80  percent  for  young  adults. 

Now,  these  studies  are  not  anomalies.  Study  after  study  has  re- 
vealed a  work  force  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  highly 
technical  and  complex,  sophisticated  industrial  society. 

In  a  recent  standardized  comparative  test,  American  junior  high 
school  students  scored  lower  in  all  but  2  of  13  other  advanced,  de- 
veloped countries  included  in  the  study. 

The  scores  for  high  school  seniors  were  even  worse,  ranking  the 
lowest  of  the  12  countries'  studied,  which  included  Japan,  whose 
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junior  high  school  students  came  out  on  top,  incidentally,  France, 
England,  jBelgium,  and  Canada,  among  others. 

This  situation  is  even  more  disturbing,  more  serious  for  our  mili- 
tary recruits.  We  will  hear  more  on  this  later  this  morning  from 
Admiral  Watkins.  According  to  Army  data,  in  1981,  a  staggering  45 
percent,  or  over  300,000  of  Army  enlisted  personnel  had  reading 
and  math  abilities  below  the  ninth  grade  level;  that  is,  they  were 
reading  on  a  junior  high  school  level,  not  even  a  high  school  level. 

Some  of  them  read  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade  level.  The  poten- 
tial to  our  military  services  of  a  large  level  of  functional  illiteracy 
among  the  troops,  among  armed  services  personnel  is  unbelievably 
troubling. 

Now,  we  have  had  extensive  conversations  and  meetings  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  and  it  became  apparent  that  functional  illiteracy 
is  a  significant  economic,  social,  and  political  problem  that  affects 
the  individual's  job  prospects,  family  prospect  and  his  potential  as 
a  contributing,  participating  citizen  in  our  society. 

Even  more  important,  the  adverse  impact  on  business  and  the 
Nation's  competitive  position  is  .so  clear  and  so  serious  and  such  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that  we  must  develop  practical  and  work- 
able solutions  to  this  massive  national  problem.  ^  ^ 

Unless  we  develop  these  solutions,  the  outlook  for  our  nation  s 
economic  health  in  coming  decades  is  bleak,  indeed.  Throughout 
fhe  postwar  era,  U.S.  manufacturing  productivity  has  been  growing 
more  slowly  than  that  of  its  chief  trading  partners  and  competi- 
tors. ,  ^ 

Between  1950  and  1983,  a  third  of  a  century  output  per  hour  of 
U.S.  workers  increased  by  129  percent,  while  those  of  Canad  ..i 
workers  increased  214  percent,  French  workers  increased  458  ^r- 
cent,  German  workers  increased  508  percent,  and  output  of  Japa- 
nese workers  increased  a  staggering  1,624  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  since  1975,  our  trade  balance  has  sharply  de- 
clined. For  most  of  the  century,  our  country  ran  a  positive  trade 
balance.  Our  trade  balance  turned  sharply  negative  in  1976,  rough- 
ly a  decade  ago,  and  continued  to  grow  steadily  worse  over  the  en- 
suing decade,  reaching  a  level  of  $140  billion  at  an  annual  rate  last 
year. 

It  has  become  a  truism  that,  for  decades,  the  United  States  was 
the  world's  largest  creditor  nation.  But  in  only  the  last  3  years  that 
has  changed.  We  have  now  become  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation,  with  no  improvement  in  sight. 

This  critical  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  on  its  cur- 
rent course,  for  we  are  truly  on  a  slippery  slope.  Altering  this 
course  involves,  among  other  things,  a  reexamination  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  its  redesign  with  an  eye  toward  the  skill  needs  of 
the  future.  ,  ^^^^  . 

Of  the  new  jobs  that  will  be  created  before  the  year  2000,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  one-htT  will  require  some  kind  of  post- 
secondary  education  skills,  and  one-third  of  these  jobs  will  be  filled 
by  college  graduates,  as  opposed  to  only  22  percent  currently. 

Virtually  every  job  category  will  require  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion in  the  year  2000  than  it  requires  today.  The  education  and 
skills  deficit  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  driving  force  behind 
the  decline  in  our  nation's  productivity. 
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In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  from 
a  number  of  witnesses  across  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can economics  and  educational  life.  We  will  hear  from  government 
officials,  educators,  scholars,  as  well  as  representatives  of  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  our  school  systems. 

The  goal  of  these  hearings  is  to  develop  a  coiuprehensive  legisla- 
tive agenda  which  will  enable  the  next  Congress  and  the  next  ad- 
ministration to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  our  industries 
with  adequately  trained  and  educated  workers  and  to  halt  the  dete- 
riorating position  of  our  nation  in  world  commerce. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  Fm  deeply  grateful  to  several 
people  who  helped  make  these  hearings  possible.  First,  to  Marc 
Tucker,  executive  director  of  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education 
and  the  Economy,  and  his  staff,  for  their  boundless  energy,  enthu- 
siasm, and  efforts  in  setting  up  these  hearings. 

Their  participation  and  determination  greatly  influenced 
shaped,  and  expedited  the  development  of  these  hearings. 

Second,  Fm  deeply  grateful  to  the  committee  staff  member  who 
was  in  charge  of  developing  these  hearings,  Deborah  Matz,  for  her 
outstanding  professionalism,  energy,  zeal,  and  determination  in 
making  these  hearings  the  thoughtful  hearings  that  they  will  be. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Senator  Paul  Sarbanes,  for 
his  enthusiastic  support  of  these  hearings  which  has  made  these 
hearings  possible.  He  gave  them  his  blessing  and  his  constant  sup- 
port, and  it's  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  introduce  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Senator  Paul  Sar- 
banes. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SARBANES 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Scheuer.  Fll 
be  very  brief.  But  I  m  very  pleased  to  join  you  loday  for  the  first  in 
a  series  of  nine  hearings  on  competitiveness  and  the  quality  of  the 
American  work  force  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Health  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  will  be  holding  this  fall. 
Not  only  is  this  the  first  hearing  in  a  series,  it  is  also  the  first 
u,"u^ Education  and  Health  Subcommittee,  which  was  es- 
tablished a  few  months  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  after 
you  and  I  had  consulted  at  some  length  about  the  problems  we  saw 
facing  the  country  and  how  we  thought  the  JEC  might  address 
them. 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  agenda  which  has  been  established  in 
the  current  hearings  that  the  subcommittee  under  Congressman 
Scheuer  s  leadership,  assisted  by  the  very  able  and  dedicated  staff, 
IS  setting  a  high  standard  not  only  for  the  new  subcommittee  but, 
indeed,  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  itself. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  and  I  invite  those  who  are  here 
to  review  the  prospective  agenda,  a  group  of  remarkably  experi- 
enced and  distinguished  witnesses  will  attempt  to  delineate  the 
problems  we  face  in  our  educational  system  and  to  propose  some 
solutions  to  them. 
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I  think  we're  very  fortunate  to  have  as  the  first  witness  for  the 
nine  part  series  the  very  able  and  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Bill  Brock.  ,  .       ,  . 

He  will  be  followed  by  some  of  the  leading  experts  and  practi- 
tioners in  the  country— Governors,  educators.  State  legislators, 
people  from  both  business  and  labor  who  concern  themselves  about 
this  issue. 

Education  occupies  a  pivotal  rolu  in  the  economy  and  society  of 
this  nation.  It  remains  the  gateway  to  full  participation  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  thus  served  the  national  interest  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  enabled  Americai\s  of  very  different  back- 
grounds to  develop  their  own  individual  skills  and  talents,  to  define 
their  own  interests  and,  over  time,  to  realize  their  aspirations. 

The  pursuit  of  personal  objectives  has  worked  to  the  benefit,  not 
to  the  detriment,  of  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

By  and  large,  we  have  recognized  our  interest  as  a  nation  in  as- 
suring the  broadest  possible  opportunities  for  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  established  our  land  grant  insti- 
tutions, and  the  GI  bill  in  1946,  which  opened  the  door  of  our  col- 
leges to  millions  who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  enter, 
are  dramatic  cases  in  point. 

They  are  landmarks  of  enlightened  national  policy,  so  totally  ac- 
ceptea  as  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  queP"  ion  of  access  to  education  and  quality  of  education  are 
especially  acute  today  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the  growing  com- 
plex and  technical  nature  of  our  economy  and  of  the  jobs  in  it. 

Another  is  our  entry  as  a  nation  into  a  world  economy  we  can  no 
longer  dominate  and  from  which  we  can  no  longer  isolate  our- 
selves. 

Another  is  our  failure  for  reasons  which  these  hearings  will  ex- 
plore to  keep  pace  in  our  schools  with  standards  of  achievement 
which  other  mdustrializ/^d  countries  are  meeting. 

Another  is  the  transformation  of  the  old  saw,  that  learning  is  a 
lifetime  proposition  into  a  new  reality.  Tr^inin^  and  education  op- 
portunities must  be  an  integral  part  of  an  education  program  that 
will  serve  the  Nation's  needs  effectively  and  efficiently  in  a  chang- 
ing international  economic  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  next  several  months  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  be  looking  at  other  areas  to  identify  the  prudent 
investments  necessary  to  assure  the  Nation's  future  economic 
strength.  In  addressing  the  urgent  questions  of  education  and 
training,  your  subcommittee's  work  is  really  the  pathbreaker  in 
this  effort  of  the  full  committee.  I  expect  it  to  make  a  very  impor- 
tant and  significant  contribution  to  the  public  record  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  policy. 

And  Fm  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  join  you  as  these 
very  important  hearings  get  underway.  ^ 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  you  for  first  having  set  up  this 
subcommittee  and  for  giving  me  tL^  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
chairing  it.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  a  remark- 
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ably  long  set  of  hearings  which  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
talentsof  our  staff. 
Fm  very  grateful  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  presence  of  Congressman  Tom 
Sawyer  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  very  most  promising  junior  Members  of 
Congress. 

Tom,  weVe  delighted  you're  here.  If  you'd  like  to  say  a  won!,  you 
are  more  than  welcome  to. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SAWYER 
Representative  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Fm  not 
gomg  to  make  a  long  opening  statement,  but  Fd  like  to  reiterate 
the  thanks  that  Chairman  Sarbanes  offered  for  the  work  that  has 
gone  mto  putting  together  these  hearings. 

I  suspect  that  no  arena  of  domestic  investment  in  this  Nation 
holds  greater  promise  for  defining  our  ability  to  shape  America's 
role  m  the  coming  century,  nor  to  choose  the  kind  of  future  that 
will  reflect  the  legacy  of  excellence  that  is,  in  fact,  the  legacy  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  the  capacity.  We  have  the  will.  And,  with  your  leader- 
ship, we  11  do  it. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much.  We're  delighted 
that  you  re  here  and  we  look  forward  to  your  full  participation. 

We  are  happy  to  welcom*)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  a  former 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress,  Bill  Brock.  We're  also  happy  to 
welcome  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Roger  Semerad,  who  is 
also  a  seminal  voice  in  this  area  in  skills  training. 

Both  of  you  have  appeared  before  this  committee  in  prior  months 
and  years.  Your  thoughtfulness  and  sensitivity  to  a  wide  range  of 
issues  facing  our  country  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  productive,  lit- 
erate, and  effective  labor  force  are  well  known  and  well  demon- 
strated by  your  activities. 

So  it  is  a  special  pleasure  for  us  to  welcome  both  of  you  back 
here. 

Mr.  Secretary,  why  don't  you  start  off  and  we'll  ask  Assistant 
Secretary  Semerad  to  say  a  few  words  when  you're  finished.  And 
1  m  sure  we  11  all  have  some  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BROOK,  SECkETARY  OF  LABOR 

Secretary  Brock.  Well,  thank  you  for  having  me  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
^^«V  P  ^^^^^  ^^^^  important  work  going  on 

in  Washington  today  than  what  goes  on  right  here  in  this  room. 

I  really  believe  in  the  task  you  have  set  for  this  committee  and 
the  urgency  of  beginning  to  address  some  problems  that  are  really 
fundamental  about  the  state  of  American  education  and  training 
systems,  and  the  state  of  our  competitive  circumstances  and  the 
prospects  for  our  competitive  circumstances. 

If  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  gracious  enough  to  have 
me  before  this  committee  a  bit  over  a  year  ago.  We  talked  some- 
thing about  the  issues  then,  and  I  made  a  number  of  points. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  to  start  off  with  is  that  what 
we  talked  about  then  is  even  more  valid  today.  The  data  we  have 
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accumulated  for  about  the  last  15  months  continues  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  points  rrade  in  our  discu'osion  of  last  year.  And  I 
think  there  are  some  very  clear  indications  of  what  we  have  to  do 
in  the  future.  ,    ,  , 

If  you  remember,  we  talked  about  the  one  word  which  character- 
izes this  nation  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  That  is  the  word 
"change."  And  that's  true.  Every  possible  indication  shows  t'lat  it 
is. 

We  simply  have  to  think  about  what  that  imphes  for  us  as  a 
people,  as  a  society  in  terms  of  both  our  legislation  and  our  prac- 
tices. We  have  started  in  the  Department  of  Labor  with  a  program 
called  Work  Force  2000.  We  have  contracted  with  some  remarkablv 
intelligent  people  to  prepaxe  a  study  called  Work  Force  2000:  Work 
and  Workei«  for  the  21st  Century. 

And  I  ara  so  committed  to  trying  .0  make  some  changes  tnat  we 
have  established  as  a  follow-on  organization  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  new  office,  which  is  our  Work  Force  2000  project  office,  to 
try  to  work  with  labor,  industry,  and  Congress  and  the  others  in 
goveniin'^nt  to  ensure  that  people  are  aware  of  these  trends  and 
what  they  imply  for  us,  to  take  advantage  of  what  I  think  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  deal  with  some  problems  that  this  country 
really  hasn't  practically  dealt  with  in  the  last  several  decades. 

We  do  hav^  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  chai>ge  by  enhancing 
the  skills  of  our  workers.  And  that's  going  to  take  the  cooperation 
on  all  our  parts.  It's  going  to  take  on  the  problem  of  workplace  il- 
literacy. It's  going  to  take,  I  think,  a  commitment  to  make  its  reso- 
lution a  national  priority. 

It's  going  to  take  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sources. Its  going  to  take  labor/management  cooperation.  Its 
going  to  take  tne  commitment  of  employers  ar'*  Individuals  to 
invest  more  in  education,  both  in  school  in  the  f  ^  al  sense,  and, 
as  Senator  Sarbanes  mentioned,  in  the  continuing  aense. 

It's  going  to  take  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  family  in 
a  changing  work  force,  the  pressures  and  new  burden  that  are 
being  put  on  the  family  because  of  the  fact  that  women  are  not 
only  working,  they're  going  to  continue  to  work  in  increasing  num- 
bers. That  puts  stress  upon  the  family,  upon  the  children  and  we 
have  to  adapt  to  it,  accommodate  it  and  make  it  poijsible  for  people 
to  be  productive  without  jeopardizing  the  well-being  and  education 
and  growth  of  their  children. 

It's  going  to  take  a  greater,  more  effective  effort  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  displaced  workers  into  new  jobs,  new  opportunities. 
And  it's  going  to  take  an  effort  to  protect  and  improve  retirement 
programs  and  benefits,  and  efforts  to  improve  workplace  health 
and  safety. 

And  we  have  to  find  ways  to  better  integrate  women,  minorities, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  veterans  into  the  work 
force.  , 

We're  going  to  need  those  people.  We  re  going  to  need  the  talent 
that  they  bring.  And  ve  are  not  giving  them  adequate  opportunity 
today. 

I  guess  it  was  almost  2  years  ago  that,  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  I  created  a  task  force  on  economic  adjustment  and  dislocat- 
ed workers  that  worked  with  us  on  occasion,  and  we  took  their  rec- 
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ommendations  and  drew  from  them  the  conclusion  that  we  simply 
had  to  do  a  better  job  for  the  training  of  people  who  are  dislocated 
by  the  economic  change  that  affects  our  economy  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

And  we  proposed  to  the  Congress  A  Worker  Readjustment  Pro- 
gram that  I  thmk  is  really  interesting  because  it  doesn't  try  to 
predicate  its  response  to  human  need  on  the  basis  of  why  they  got 
there,  but  on  the  fact  that  they  are  there.  It  doesn't  matter  why 
somebody  IS  out  of  work,  but  the  fact  is  they  don't  have  a  chance  to 
get  reemployed  unless  they  are  given  the  skills  to  work  in  the  iobs 
that  we  have  created  in  this  country. 

We've  tried  in  the  presentation  of  t!.is  program  to  imk  it  verv 
closely  to  the  unemployment  insurance  program.  We  have  to  wor^ 
States.  We  have  to  ensure  that,  in  contrast  with  some  past 
ettorts,  that  we  focus  on  the  training,  not  income  maintenance:  be- 
cause we  want  them  to  support  themselves.  They  don't  want  to  be 
supported. 

We  also  try  to  stress  the  need  for  prompt  intervention  so  they 
can  get  back  to  work  very  quickly  before  they  become  so  depressed 
that  their  emotional  well-being  is  at  risk. 

We're  also  trying  to  keep  it  as  flexible  as  we  can  so  that  we  can 
rS  *°  ^^^^^  wh^'"^  we  have  the  primary 

We've  proposed  to  the  Congress  in  the  welfare  area  the  targetinsr 
of  our  resources  to  the  welfare  youth,  especially  intensive  traininf 
for  them.  A  JTPA  type  of  approach. 

I  guess  two  things  I'd  like  to  conclude  with.  One,  I  think  it's  aw- 
tully  important  that  we  enter  into  this  kind  of  conversation  aware 
Sisk°"  '  strengths  that  we  bring  to  the 

We  have  an  incredibly  strong  country.  We  will  in  a  month  be  in 
the  longest  peacetime  expansion  that  the  Nation's  ever  had. 

We  will  have  seen  in  the  last  5  years  almost  14  million  new  jobs. 
I  l^f.,*,"®  highest  percentage  of  Americans  who  have  ever 
worked.  We  re  going  to  see  the  economy  in  which  the  only  category 
ot  jobs  that  have  declined  in  number  is  the  category  at  or  near  the 
minimum  wage  in  the  low-skill  area.  The  category  of  good  jobs  has 
increased,  and  the  increase  is  over  50  percent. 

We  will  see  a  society  in  which  industrial  production  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  in  which  our  productivity  improvement  for  the  last 
year  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  industrial  nation. 

bo  we  re  doing  better  than  other  countries.  We  see  an  economy 
in  which  median  family  income  rose  after  inflation  4  percent  last 
year,  the  biggest  jump  since  1972. 

So  we  have  essentially  a  healthy  nation  with  which  to  address 
the  task.  I  think  that  the  problem  is  that  we  have  a  lot  of  catching 
up  to  do  because  we  haven't  paid  attention  to  the  fundamental  un- 
derpinnings of  this  healthy  economy  for  far  too  long. 

Look  at  the  fact  that,  as  Admiral  Watkins  and  others  will  testify, 
I  m  sure,  later  on,  as  you  mentioned  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  IS  a  significant,  functional  illiteracy  problem  in  this  country, 
functional  in  the  sense  that  the  skills  that  are  being  given  to  our 
chi  dren  in  schools  do  not  relate  to  the  skills  that  are  required  in  a 
high-technology  environment. 
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So  it  doesn't  matter,  according  to  the  statistics,  that  they  can 
only  read  at  the  ninth  grade  level.  What  really  matters  is  that  they 
can't  read  an  explanation  of  how  to  apply  for  a  job.  They  can  t  read 
a  bus  schedule  or  an  airline  schedule,  or  a  train  schedule  so  they 
can  find  out  how  to  get  to  a  job.  ,   ,    r  i  i 

It  is  absolutely  terrifying  to  see  the  data  on  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  kids  coming  out  of  school.  And  Tm  not  talking  about 
the  dropouts.  That's  a  fundamentally  important  problem  in  and  of 
itself.  Almost  30  percent  of  those  who  enter  schools  don  t  finish. 
But,  even  of  those  who  finish,  they're  not  being  prepared  for  those 

kind  of  jobs.  ^  .  i   •  ^ 

As  you  well  noted  in  your  opening  statement,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  new  jobs  are  going  to  require  postsecondary  education. 
And  if  our  kids  are  coming  out  of  school  reading  at  the  ninth  grade 
level  with  a  diploma  in  their  hand,  how  do  we  expect  them  to  hold 

those  jobs.  ^  ,  i.  -xi 

Not  only  is  it  insane  in  terms  of  those  individuals,  because  it  s 
insane  for  the  society,  we're  going  to  leave  our  people  without  the 
kind  of  skills  that  are  going  to  be  needed  to  hold  a  job  in  the 
United  States.  .       .  i 

If  we  don't  change,  we're  going  to  have  to  import  those  people, 
Mr  Chairman,  because  they're  not  here,  unless  we  take  the  23  mil- 
lion functional  illiterates  in  the  United  States  and  teach  them  to 
read  and  write,  in  which  case,  we  have  a  brandnew  pool  of  workers 
who  can  fill  those  jobs.  .   j     x-  • 

Unless  we  start  giving  our  kids  flexible,  competent  education  in 
our  schools,  they  just  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  hold  those  jobs.  And 
that  is  crazy.  Crazy  for  the  country,  crazy  for  them,  and  just  stupid 

on  our  part.  ,      ,     t  xu-  i     u  4. 

We  really  have  some  major  changes  to  undertake.  I  thmk  what 
you're  talking  about  in  this  hearing  is  so  critically  important  to  the 
well-being  of  this  country  that  I  wish  everybody  in  the  Congress 
were  here  to  talk  about  it. 

Thank  you.  ,  r  i,  -i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Brock  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BROCK 


Mr.  CSiainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today.    The  issues  of  competitiveness  and  its  impli- 
cations for  the  American  workforce  have  become  the  topic  of 
much  study  and  debate  in  the  private  sector,  in  the  Congress, 
and  in  the  Executive  Branch.      Rarely  a  day  goes  by  when  these 
issues  aren't  frCnt-page  news. 

As  you  know,  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  testified  before 
you  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Resources,  Competitive- 
ness, and  Security  Economics  and  discussed  the  demographic  and 
labor  force  trends  and  their  implications  for  the  next  decade. 
I  won't  repeat  much  of  the  detail  of  that  discussion,  but  I 
will  note  that  over  the  last  year  further  study  has  confirmed 
these  trends  and  we  have  undertaken  significant  efforts  to 
inform  the  American  people  about  them  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
start  to  prepare  for  these  profound  changes. 

m  assessing  the  state  of  the  workforce  and  the  challenges 
we  face  in  the  years  ahead,  we  should  acknowledge  that  we  have 
an  excellent  record  on  which  to  build,    m  the  past  five  years, 
we  have  created  a  record-breaking  number  of  new  jobs  that  have 
made  the  United  States'  the-  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Legislatively,  we  have  established  a  new  framework  for  the 
delivery  of  improved  employment  assistance — the  1982  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)— which  is  exceeding  our  expec- 
tations.    In  addition,  just  last  year  we  enacted  amendments  to 
the  JTPA  strengthening  its  role  in  providing  the  literacy 
skills  workers  need  to  find  and  hold  productive  employment. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.    Today's  labor  market  i:> 
experiencing  major  changes,  changes  which  are  clearly  affecting 
our  productivity  and  competitiveness.    As  I  highlighted  in  my 
previous  testimony,  these  changes  include  a  rise  in  the  average 
age  of  the  workforce,  a  declining  number  of  younger  workers,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  workforce  consisting  of  women, 
minorities  and  immigrants,  a  continuing  shift  to  the  service 
sector  and  a  need  for  higher  skill  levels. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  and  anticipate  future  changes, 
-.o  understand  them  and  plan  for  them,  we  have  launched  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  Labor  which  looks  ahead  to  the  year 
2000.    We've  chosen  to  call  our  mission  the  WORKFORCE  2000 
Project.    The  name  symbolizes  the  collective  goal  of  labor, 
industry,  academia,  and  government  to  assure  decent  jobs  and  a 
decent  society  for  all  Americans.    The  Project  is  intended  to 
provide  an  integrated  and  comprehensive  plan  of  research, 
interagency  cooperation,  private  sector  partnership,  and 
resources.    It  is  a  plan  with  ambitious  goals. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  a  study  entitled  Workforce  2000: 
Work  and  Workers  for  the  21st  Century  was  recently  released  and 
is  now  available  to  the  public.    The  study  was  prepared  by  the 
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Hudson  Institute  and  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.    This  study  documents  the  major  labor  market  trends  and 
illustrates  how  the  confluence  of  these  trends  in  the  year  2000 
poses  serious  problems  and  opportunities.  * 

In  addition,  because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  effort, 
I  have  established  a  new  office  in  the  Department  of  Labor: 
the  Work  Force  2000  Project  Office.    This  Office  will  conduct 
an  active  outreach  and  dialogue  with  labor,  industry,  academia 
and  government  to  assure  that  decisionmakers  and  interested 
parties  are  fully  aware  of  these  trends  and  their  implications. 
We  also  hope  to  stimulate  actions,  with  the  support  of  other 
organizations  and  institutions,  to  take  advantage  of  the  unique 
opportunity  these  trends  offer  to  enhance  our  economic  compet-i- 
tiveness  and  address  some  long-standing  social  problems. 

In  very  broad  terms,  our  objective  in  this  Project  is  to 
anticip^ite  and  prepare  for  change  by  enhancing  the  skills  of 
the  workforce.    To  achieve  tbis  objective,  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  have  key  roles  to  play,  such  as:    make  work- 
place literacy  a  national  priority;  coordinate  federal  and 
state  resources;  encourage  labor-management  cooperation; 
encourage  employers  and  individuals,  when  appropriate,  to 
invest  more  in  effective  education  and  training;  respond 
flexibly  to  the  needs  of  those  who  must  balance  the  demands  of 
work  and  family;  facilitate  the  movement  of  displaced  workers 
to  new  jobs;  protect  current  and  future  retirement  benefits; 
review  workplace  standards  on  health  and  safety,  and  work 
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rules;  and  better  integrate  women,  minorities,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  handicapped,  vet;erans  and  new  immigrants  into  the 
workforce. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  some  significant 
initiatives  to  the  Congress  that  are  designed  to  enhance  the 
development  of  skills  and  contribute  to  this  country's 
competi t  iveness . 

One  such  proposal  addresses  the  problem  of  dislocated 
workers.    As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  late  1985  I  estab- 
lished a  Task  Force  on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker  Disloca- 
tion.   This  group  was  comprised  of  representatives  of  industry, 
labor,  government,  academia  and  the  private  economic  research 
community.    Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  Task  Force's 
report,  early  this  year  the  Administration  submitted  to 
Congress,  as  part  of  its  comprehensive  competitiveness  package, 
a  proposed  Worker  Readjustment  Program  (WRAP)  that  embodies,  the 
spirit  of  the  report.    WRAP  is  a  $980  million  program  aimed  at 
providing  increased  training  and  placement  for  dislocated 
workers • 

This  proposal,  a  version  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  currently  in  conference,  is  based  on  a  set 
of  principles  which  we  are  convinced  must  be  reflected  in  any 
new  leg^-slation  to  help  dislocated  workers: 

o       First,  the  program  we  have  proposed  is  comprehensive 
and  cov/^rs  all  workers  regardless  of  the  cause  of 
their  dislocation; 
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o       Second,  there  are  close  linkages  to  the  Unemployment 

Insurance  system; 
o       Third,  the  program  stresses  prompt  delivery  of 

adjustment  assistance  and  training  to  speed 

adjustment — as  opposed  to  income  support,  which  can 

deter  and  slow  adjustment;  and 
o        Fourth,  it  provides  flexibility  to  target  resources 

to  areas  where  dislocations  occur,  and  flexibility  to 

move  resources  to  those  areas  as  quickly  as  the  need 

arises. 

Another  initiative  included  in  the  Administration's 
competitiveness  package  is  the  afdc  Youth  Initiative.  This 
proposal  would  add  an  enriched  program  option  of  employment  and 
training  for  AFDC  youth  to  the  current  summer  Youth  program 
under  JTPA.     Under  this  proposal,  local  ser^'ice  delivery  areas 
would  be  allowed  the  option  of  using  funds  available  under 
Summer  Youth  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  year-round  program  of 
intensive  services  to  this  seriously  at-risk  group.     I  believe 
that  the  package  of  education,  job  training,  counseling  and 
employment  services  offered  by  this  program  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  in  helping  participants  overcome  the 
multiple  barriers  they  face  to  successfully  entt^ring  the 
workforce. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  Sew  words 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  jobs  this  nation  has  produced  in 
recent  years.     As  you  know,  the  popular  media  has  been  replete 
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with  articles  denigrating  their  quality.    There  have  also  been 
soiue  studies  that  have  suggested  that  a  disproportionate  number 
of  new  jobs  being  created  in  the  country  are  of  a  low-wage, 
dead-end. character . 

This  is  simply  not  the  case.    An  op-ed  piece  by  Janet 
Norwood,  Commissioner  ot  "ihe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  22,  points  out 
some  of  the  shortcoming*:  of  these  studies.    These  shortcomings 
prompted  us  to  examine  these  issues  more  closely.    We  requested 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  to  conduct  a  review.  Their 
study,  just  released  today,  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Marvin 
Kosters  and  Murray  Ross,  concludes  that  there  is  a  downward 
trend  in  the  low-earnings  share  of  employment  and  an  increase 
in  the  high-earnings  share. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  relevant 
economic  facts.    The  current  economic  expansion  will  soon 
become  the  longest  period  of  recession-free  growth  in  U.S. 
history.    Over  this  period  the  nation  and  the  American  worker 
have  achieved  significant  progress: 


almost  14  million  new  jobs  have  been  generated,  over 
90  percent  of  them  full  time, 

the  percentage  of  the  population  over  age  16  that  is 
employed  has  mushroomed  to  a  record  high  62  percent, 
jobs  paying  $iO  or  more  per  hour  have  increased  by 
over  12  million,  while  those  paying  $6  or  less  per 
hour  have  declined  by  over  4  million. 
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—  Industrial  production  is  at  an  all  time  high  and 
growth  in  U.S.  manufacturing  productivity  is  outpac- 
ing our  leading  competitors, 

—  Median  family  income,  adjusted  for  inflation,  rose 
over  4  percent  last  year,  its  biggest  jump  since  1972 
and  is  up  almost  11%  since  1982. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  healthy  and  dynamically  growing 
economy. 

As  we  continue  this  dialogue  on  competitiveness  it  is 
important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
economy  today  is,  in  perspective,  very  solid.    We  must  take  the 
appropriate  steps  now  to  guarantee  that  the  American  worker  of 
the  future  will  be  the  best  in  the  world~the  most  productive, 
the  best  educated,  the  highest  skilled,  the  most  flexible,  and 
the  most  competitive.    Our  task,  as  public  servants,  is  to 
identify  and  address  those  areas  in  need  of  corrective  action, 
and  to  continue  to  build  on  the  strong  foundation  that  our 
nation  has  achieved. 
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Representative  Scheuss.  I  thank  you  for  your  statement.  I,  too, 
wish  that  we  weren't  all  pulled  and  tugged  in  so  many  directions. 
That  would  permit  full  attendance  at  this  hearing.  These  long-term 
problems— this  isn't  all  that  long  term,  there's  a  quality  of  immedi- 
acy about  it— but  these  long-term  problems  can't  compete  with  the 
fires  that  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  putting  out 
every  day 

But  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  predictably  thoughtful  and 
eloquent  testimony.  -xi.  r 

Assistant  Secretary  Semerad,  would  you  like  to  chat  with  us  tor 

a  few  minutes? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  D.  SEMERAD,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CP 
LABOR  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  Semerad.  Thank  you  for  the  fev/  minutes.  Fd  like  to  add  my 
compliments  to  you  and  the  committee  for  holding  these  hearings, 
and  for  also  continuing  their  process  of  awareness  in  education. 

I  think  the  Secretary  and  I  talked  last  year  about  a  change  m 
conversation  in  this  country.  I  think  probably  more  than  anything 
else,  people  have  to  embrace  that  idea  that  the  conversation  is 
changing  enthusiastically.  .     „r  ,  1.1        u  x 

We  are  very  good  trainers  in  America.  We  re  probably  the  best. 
And  the  questions  and  problems  that  face  us  really  are  problems  of 
opportunity,  problems  of  political  will. 

I  think  that  I  would  only  add  to  the  Secretary  s  remarks  m 
saying  that  probably  our  greatest  frustrations  since  we  last  talked 
have  been  the  institutionalized  resistance  and  reluctance  to  even 
engage  in  the  possibility  of  talking  about  policy  change  or  the  real- 
location of  resources.  -x-  r 

Probably,  one  of  our  great  challenges  is  not  to  get  in  a  position  ot 
creating  Federal  programs  or  policies  that  in  turn  act  as  further 
barriers  to  change,  to  further  cement  the  existing  systems  in  place 
that  were  created  in  the  wildly  successful  industrialization  of  this 

country.  .  „     ,  t,j 

Now  we're  moving  into  a  very  rapidly  changing  economy.  1  d 
only  say  that  on  our  Work  Force  2000,  the  report  of  the  Hudson 
Institute,  is  now  out  and  receiving  enthusiastic  response.  We  are 
now  moving  the  agenda  into  a  whole  new  set  of  very  interesting 
problems,  starting  off  looking  at  the  new  realities  of  the  fastest- 
growing  companies  in  this  country.  These  observations  already,  at 
least  in  the  initial  stages,  have  been  rather  startling. 

We  are  examining  why  it  is  these  companies  are  growing  so  tast 
and  how  they  are  participating  in  a  fully  integrated  world  economy 
which  the  United  States  has  not  controlled.  I  think  that  will  be  the 
starting  point.  ,  /.  „  r 

But  a  lot  of  our  emphasis  will  be  on  the  follow-on  venue  for 
Work  Force  2000  that  deals  with  employment  security  issues,  the 
changes  that  are  inevitable,  the  changes  in  child  care,  elder  care, 
literacy,  worker  agility,  and  those  things  that  we  talk  about. 

But  we  need  more  knowledge  and  we  need  to  talk  more  about 
what  it  really  means.  We  don't  want  to  mislead  anybody  on  this.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  rest  Df  the  world  is  not  going  to  wait.  I  think 
we're  all  aware  of  that.  Our  competitors  probably  would  be  delight- 
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ed  if  we  take  a  long  time  learning  how  to  address  the  situations 
that  we  have. 

And  I  think,  as  the  Secretary  points  out,  we  have  ^^reat  strength 
in  this  nation.  And  we  have  great  capacity  and  resource  to  achieve 
the  necessary  goals. 

The  question  really  in  my  mind  is:  Do  we,  as  a  nation,  have  the 
wfll  to  impose  the  discipline  and  ask  the  hard  questions  and  get  on 
with  it? 

I  appreciate  being  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Representative  Scheuer.  We're  happy  that  you^re  here. 
I  d  like  to  use  the  chairman's  prerogative  and  yield  to  Chairman 
Sarbanes. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  Til  be  very  brief. 

Fd  like,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  Secretary  for  his  statement, 
and  even  more  to  commend  him  for  the  initiatives  which  h»s  De- 
partment has  taken 

Fm  very  frank  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you're  one  of 
the  few  Secretaries  and  one  of  the  few  Departments  who  has  man- 
aged to  somehow  get  out  of  the  daily  routine  and  look  ahead  a  bit 
in  terms  of  where  we're  going  and  what  the  problems  are,  and  to 
develop  a  strategy  to  address  them. 

^  Therefore,  I  particularly  welcome  this  Work  Force  2000  initia- 
tive, including  the  establishment  of  the  office  within  the  Depart- 
ment to  focus  on  it. 

It's  also  the  case,  of  course,  that  your  efforts  have  paid  off  in 
very  concrete  terms  because  you've  been  willing  to  take  a  tough- 
minded,  pragmatic  look  at  the  problem  and  address  it.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  one  reflection  of  that.  Let  me  fust  ask 
about  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  is  administered  by  the  States.  I  wonder 
whether  you  ve  been  able  to  monitor  their  performances  in  such  a 
way  that  you  could  tell  us  which  of  the  States  have  been  the  most 
innovative  and  effective. 

If  you'd  like  to  go  back  and  look  that  over  and  submit  it  for  the 
record,  I'd  be  happy  to  have  you  do  that. 

Which  C^t^tes  should  we  cite  as  examples  of  effective  administra- 
tion of  that  job  training  block  grant? 

Secretary  Brock.  Actually,  I  don't  know.  I'd  like  Roger  Semerad 
to  respond  because  he  has  the  direct  responsibility.  But  most  of  the 
management  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  through  the 
private  industry  council  at  the  community  level.  And,  frankly,  I 
think  we  ve  seen  more  community  creativity  than  we  have  State 
creativity. 

Maybe  Roger  would  like  to  disagree  with  that,  or  qualify  it  a  bit 
But,  my  own  judgment  i.^:  that  it's  very  difficult  to  pick  a  State  be- 
cause most  States  have  some  communities  that  do  better  than 
others. 

It  pretty  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  people  who  ad- 
minister the  program  at  the  community  level. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Semerad.  Yes.  I  think.  Senator,  that  trying  to  make  an  eval- 
uation of  which  States  would  be  not  only  unfair,  but  we've  found, 
as  the  Secretary  points  out,  that  in  each  State,  there  are  communi- 
ties that  are  doing  really  very  innovative  kinds  of  things,  depend- 
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ing  on  the  level  of  integration  of  services  being  provided  and, 
again,  the  political  and  bureaucratic  will  at  the  local  level  that 
says  we  netd  to  link  all  of  these  up. 

We  are  encouraged  all  the  time  as  we  see  programs,  private  in- 
dustry council  programs,  community  programs,  and  other  kinds  of 
Stat^  leadership  that  integrates  the  programs,  so  that  available  re- 
sources are  targeted  where  it's  needed  most  and  the  results  are  ef- 
fective. 

And  I  think,  really,  when  you  look  at  it,  probably  what  they 
have  in  common  is  they  have  a  good  linkage  with  the  business  com- 
munity, the  educational  community,  including  the  voc  ed  establish- 
ment, the  employment  security  agencies,  everything  linked  up  to 
provide  the  initiatives  and  the  assistance  to  those  people  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  wisely  and  target  it  well. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Let  me  ask  this  question. 

I  noticed,  in  taking  about  the  Work  Force  2000  project  office,  you 
indicated  that  one  of  its  assignments  is  to  make  people  fully  aware 
of  the  trends  and  their  implications  with  respect  to  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act. 

How  effective  are  we  in  communicating  across  the  country  the 
successful  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  private  industry  councils 
that  have  been  most  successful? 

Sometimes  we  become  concerned  that  it's  being  done  \yell  in  cer- 
tain places,  but  other  places  are  not  doing  as  well,  aren't  learning 
about  it  and,  therefore,  aren't  able  to  draw  the  lessons. 

Secretary  Brock.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  I  think  one  of 
the  frustrations  I've  had  is,  when  I've  been  in  government,  when 
you  see  a  good  program,  it's  very  difficult  to  transplant  it. 

We  were  trying  to  do  that  in  two  w£iys.  One,  through  our  region- 
al offices,  we  have  a  conscious,  continuing  effort  to  take  good  ideas 
from  one  area  through  our  regional  staff  out  into  other  areas  and 
say:  Here's  something  that  worked  in  Cincinnati,  you  might  want 
to  try  it  in  Cleveland  or  Toledo,  or  whatever. 

And  that's  the  direct  governmental  way.  But,  maybe  of  even 
greater  consequence,  last  week,  we  had  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business  meeting  here  in  Washington.  Roger  Semerad  spoke  to 
them;  I  spoke  to  them.  But  these  are  the  people  that  comprise  the 
base. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  is  the  national  organization 
which  has  to  get  people  in  the  private  industry  councils  to  generate 
support.  And  I  guess  the  best  single  resource  we  have  for  cross-fer- 
tilization of  some  of  these  ideas  that  demonstrably  work  in  certain 
areas  is  that  association,  the  national  organization,  that  can  bring 
together  all  of  those  people  from  all  across  the  country  at  least 
once  a  year. 

We  have  an  annual  meeting  with  the  private  industry  councils 
once  a  year.  It's  an  effort  to  cross-fertilize  good  ideas  and  have 
people  come  in  and  say  this  works  for  me,  or  this  didn't  work. 

So,  you  can  synthesize  those  things  which  are  best. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  How  cooperative  and  responsive  have  you 
found  industry  and  labor  to  be  in  your  efforts  directed  at  job  train- 
ing? Are  there  any  obstacles  that  you  seem  to  encounter  that  need 
to  be  addressed? 
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Secretary  Brock.  I  think  they  are  wonderfully  cooperative  in 
general.  Business  and  labor  both  are  seeing  the  imperative  of  get- 
sIT  p^^    into  job  education  and  training.  And  we^re  getting  good 

*  Ff  there  is  a  problem,  it  doesn't  lie  in  the  absence  of  desire,  but 
rather  in  the  sense  that  they  can  just  simply  add  resources  to  con- 
tinue doing  the  things  the  old  way. 

I  think  we  do  have  a  problem  in  this  country  with  education,  voc 
ed  being  an  example;  the  employment  service  being  another  exam- 
ple, where  we  ve  done  things,  as  Roger  Semerad  has  said  in  this 
remarks,  for  an  industrial  society. 

Therefore,  we  did  them  in  a  certain  pattern.  That  pattern  really 
does  not  apply  so  much  any  more.  Our  apprenticeship  programs 
need  to  be  upgraded  substantially  and  redirected  to  different  kinds 
of  opportunities  that  exist  out  there. 

The  same  thing  applies  for  vocational  education,  training  pro- 
grams, thos8  programs  run  by  business  and  labor.  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  to  tram  people  to  be  better  skilled  if  the  skills  are  disappear- 
ing. You  have  to  train  them  for  the  new  skills. 

Thats  where  we  need  to  convince  people  that  investing  a  little 
bit  more  is  in  the  longer  term,  a  better  investment. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Have  you  encountered  resistance  from  the 
educational  estabhshment— Federal,  State  and  local— to  efforts  to 
redirect  our  thinking  on  the  question  of  skills? 

For  instance,  the  Federal  Department  of  Edut-ation  really  hasn't 
talked  very  much  about  the  need  of  the  work  force.  To  the  extent 
we  re  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  at  the  Federal  level,  it's 
really  taking  place  m  your  Department,  even  though  it's  arguable 
that  the  Department  of  Education  ought  to  have  aquallv  as  hieh  an 
interest.  ^     j  e, 

I  was  wondering,  carrying  that  a  step  further,  whether  also  at 
P^'x^-     X  and  local  level,  you  are  encountering  any  resistance  to 
shifting  to  new  ways  of  thinking  to  address  the  new  )realit:es. 

Secretary  Brock.  First  of  all,  the  first  thing  I  had  when  I  became 
becretr^ry  of  Labor  was  to  invite  the  then  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Wuman  c>ervices  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  over  to  lunch. 
^  1  said,  I  really  don  t  know  how  1  could  do  my  job  without  work- 
ing closely  together  with  you.  In  the  past,  these  Departments  have 
not  had  much  coordination  and  not  much  communication.  I  know  I 
need  a  lot  of  help.  Would  you  work  with  me?" 

I  got  that  assurance  and  we  have  tried  to  develop  a  coordinated 
approach  to  problems.  Otis  Bowen  and  I,  ever  since  he's  been  there, 
have  coordinated  and  we  really  do  appreciate  the  support  we've 
been  given  by  his  entire  Department. 

We  visited  the  Department  of  Education  more  recently  with  the 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  illiteracy  area.  Clearly,  there's  a  relation- 
ship between  their  efforts  and  ours  on  the  literate  work  force. 

But,  in  all  candor,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  think  those  efforts  are 
a  start,  the  educational  establishment  in  this  country,  the  bureauc- 
racy that  exists  out  in  the  field  where  it  counts  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  is,  in  most  areas,  highly  resistant  to  and  reluctant  to 
change. 

And  I  really  get  bone  tired  of  it.  I  really  and  truly  do.  I've  heard 
more  gall-durned  stinking,  lousy,  cheap,  petulant  excuses  about 
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vvhy  we  can't  do  something  from  some  cf  these  people  than  .1  can 
count.  It  just  drives  me  up  the  wall  because  these  are  our  children 
weVe  talking  about,  and  there  really  is  no  excuse  for  what  we  are 
failing  to  do.  ,     .  , 

So,  I  think  we  should  train  them  to  be  productive  as  human 
beings.  It's  the  old  story.  There's  a  man  in  the  educational  estab- 
lishment whom  I  enormously  respect.  He's  Al  Shanker. 

Yet,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  paraphrase  him  appropriately  or  ac- 
curately. But  he  says  something  to  the  effect  that: 

If  we're  going  to  compete  with  the  Japan^^se,  you  don't  take  the 
oldest  plant  in  the  GM  system  and  simply  iurn  it  on  and  double 
the  number  of  employees  and  put  more  grease  on  the  old  machin- 
ery. You  have  to  get  some  new  equipment  in  there.  You  maybe 
have  to  build  a  new  plant,  but  you  certainly  don't  take  what  you 
have  and  say,  let's  just  increase  the  amount  of  grease  we  put  on 

the  wheels.  ,  .  .        i  «r 

And  that's  paraphrasing,  but  it's  an  appropriate  analogy,  we 

have  to  rethink  the  educational  system  in  thib  country,  and  I  think 

that's  a  major  concern.  ,  .  , .  , , 

Senator  Sarbanes.  What  do  you  think  such  a  rethinking  would 

lead  us  to  do? 

Secretary  Brock.  I  think  it  would  lead  us  to  take  some  steps  to 
give  kids  who  begin  school  the  incentive  to  stay  with  it.  We  bnng 
kids  in,  and  again  I'm  paraphrasing  people  like  Al  Shanker,  but  we 
take  a  kid  and  say,  if  you're  6  years  old,  you  can  go  to  school— if 
you're  six  years  old,,  whether  you  turned  6  yesterday  or  6  a  year 
from  tomorrow.  But  that's  a  1  year  difference.  Thats  a  20  percent 
difference  in  age.  That's  an  enormous  difference.  Or  a  16  percent  • 
difference.  That's  an  enormous  difference.  Then  we  tell  all  those 
kids:  You  have  to  sit  there  in  a  classroom  and  listen  to  a  teachev* 
lecture.  One  thing  we'^e  learned  is  that  the  attention  span  of  kids 
since  television  came  into  this  country  is  very,  very  short.  We 
haven't  really  adapted  to  that.  We're  trying  to  say  that  all  kids  are 
the  same;  they're  not.  So,  if  we  teach  them  all  the  same  at  the 
same  pace,  you're  going  to  end  up  with  a  lot  of  kids  getting  the  im- 
pression that  they^re  stupid.  And  frankly,  the  system  is  almost  set 
up  to  be  sure  that  a  very  substantial  number  of  them  are  con- 
vinced that  they're  stupid.  . 

So  their  task  is  to  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  the  system  as  quickly 
as  they  can,  without  getting  any  further  insulted.  ^ 

They  may  be  a  very  different  kind  of  person  who  just  needs  a 
very  different  approach.  But  we  turned  to  mass  production  in  edu- 
cation  instead  of  trying  to  do  the  job  treating  kids  as  individuals. 

The  idea  that  we  can  change  our  teacher  training  program,  have 
the  master  teachers  with  teams  of  people  supporting  those  master 
teachers,  each  talent  being  applicable  to  a  different  kind  of  child, 
in  a  different  way,  so  that  you  could  motivate  children  to  lend 
their  talents,  to  use  their  talents  to  the  fullest. 

That  idea  is  a  very  exciting  idea  fX)  me.  And  all  I  see  is  resistance 
from  a  lot  of  the  education  bureaucracy  to  anything,  any  concept 
like  that.  We  fought  about  it  in  the  Tennessee  Education  Associa- 
tion right  down  to  the  last  firecracker.         ,    ,      ,         ,  c 

You  just  wonder  v/hat  is  it.  I  guess  what  I  don  t  understand,  ben- 
ator,  is  people  who  are  defending  what  we  have.  And  what  we  have 
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is  a  system  that's  turning  out  40  percent  of  our  kids  with  diplomas 
in  hand  unable  to  read  at  the  ninth  grade  level;  95  percent  of  our 
kids  who  come  up  with  diplomas  in  hand  that  can't  even  read  an 
airline  schedule;  50  percent  of  them  never  heard  of  Winston 
Churchill;  50  percent  of  them  never  heard  of  Stalin;  50  percent 
don't  know  who  Adolf  Hitler  was;  50  percent  of  them  can't  identify 
which  century  the  Civil  War  was  fought  in. 

My  gosh,  what  are  we  defending? 

I  think  it's  outrageous. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Is  there  a  depository  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  is  up  to  current  standard  on  what  other  countries  are 
doing  in  this  area? 

Secretary  Brock.  I'm  not  sure  whether  we  have  it,  but  there's  a 
lot  that  indicates  that  the  United  States  is  not  performing  up  to 
par. 

I  think  one  of  the  more  classical  ones  was  the  mathematical  com- 
parison where  we  ran  14th  in  the  world.  I  think  the  only  country 
that  we  were  ahead  of  was  Hungary. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  W^hich  countries  do  we  perceive  as  doing  a 
particularly  effective  job  in  this  area? 

Secretary  Brock.  If  you  want  an  honest  answer,  I  think  educa- 
tors would  say  that  Japan  probably  does  the  best.  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  agree  with  that. 

Japan  is  teaching  their  children  very  well  in  rote  learning.  What 
I  think  people  would  call  linear  thinking. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  doing  a  very  good  job,  or  even  e 
competent  job  in  other  categories  of  education.  But  they  certainly 
are  doing  a  remarkable  good  job  in  that  area,  and  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  science. 

Germany  probably  does  the  best  job  in  terms  of  vocational  train- 
ing. I  don't  think  we  can  emulate  them  either. 

I'd  rather  teach  people  what  I  think  is  the  prerequisite  to  the 
coming  job  market,  which  are  cognitive  skills.  They  would  have  to 
be  flexibly  applied.  You  have  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  think, 
communicate  and  calculate  in  the  future. 

I  don't  think  we're  doing  a  very  good  job  in  any  category.  I  don't 
think  we're  even  approaching  an  adequate  job.  Let's  put  it  that 
way.  I  think  we  have  a  failed  system.  If  you  look  at  the  ACT  scores 
on  average  in  the  United  States,  the  average  American  student 
takes  an  ACT  test  and  scores  51—51  average.  He's  a  senior  in  high 
school. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  gather  the  West  Germans  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive training  and  retraining  program  for  their  workers,  the 
\yest  Germans,  including  2  years,  if  necessary,  of  full-time  educa- 
tion, training,  and  retraining  of  their  work  force,  which  is  quite  an 
extensive  program. 

Is  it  our  perception  that  that  works  well? 

They  seem  to  credit  a  lot  of  their  economic  success  to  that  pro- 
gram. 

Secretary  Brock.\I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  it 
works  very  well. 

Where  we  are  failing.  Senator,  is  not  just  in  the  front  line  proc- 
ess of  basic  education  in  the  formal  sense,  but  we  are  going  to  see 
incredible  changes,  and  those  changes  are  going  to  bring  on  a  very 
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keen  dislocation  as  companies  go  through  the  trauma  of  changing 
consumer  preferences,  trade  dislocations,  or  simply  just  manage- 
ment error. 

We  today  are  not  getting  those  workers  back  to  work  fast 
enough,  giving  them  enough  of  the  new  kinds  of  skills  that  they 
need. 

We  have  before  you  a  proposal  which  has  been  incorporated  by 
the  Senate  in  the  trade  bill  which  would  allow  a  worker  up  to  2 
years  training.  It  is  patterned  in  that  sense  after  the  German  ap- 
proach. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  That  is  the  WRAP? 

Secretary  Brock.  The  WRAP  program.  We  have  asked  for  $980 
million  for  it.  It  is  triple  the  resources  we  put  into  worker  adjust- 
ment presently. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Congressman  Sawyer. 

Representative  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Going  back  and  forth  between  the  votes  in  here,  I  missed  much 
of  the  question  and  answer  that  took  place.  But  let  me  go  back  to 
the  point  that  you  were  on,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  WRAP  program  deals  with  the  readjustment  of  workers 
once  displaced  from  the  workplace  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  the  training  that  goes  on  in  the  workplace,  whether  it  is  retrain- 
ing or  replacement  training  that  goes  on  in  the  workplace  itself, 
tends  to  be  for  task-targeted  skills,  the  kind  of  billing  to  meet  spe- 
cific needs  in  a  particular  workplace. 

That  is  completely  understandable,  particularly  understandable 
at  a  time  when  the  competitiveness  of  any  single  industry  is  the 
ability  to  show  adequate  return  immediately.  The  kind  of  training 
that  would  not  only  be  in  the  long-term  interest  of  a  particular 
business  but  an  entire  work  force,  the  kind  that  is  not  task  specific, 
is  an  investment  that  many  employers  would  seek  to  make  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  shows  such  a  deferred,  quantifiable  benefit  to 
the  company. 

How  can  we  overcome  that  so  we  are  not  so  much  in  the  next 
century  not  so  frequently  seeking  to  replace  displaced  workers,  but 
rather  have  a  work  force  that  is  in  itself  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
changes  that  occur? 

Secretary  Brock.  That  is  the  question,  absolutely.  There  is  a  lot 
of  things. 

First  of  all,  we  have  asked  for  your  approval  on  worker  adjust- 
ment. We  have  training  that  will  run  anywhere  from  2  weeks  to  2 
years,  and  we  can  run  from  basic  literacy  all  the  way  up  to  ad- 
vanced computer. 

In  terms  of  the  displaced  worker,  you  are  talking  about  a  more 
fundamental  question.  What  we  really  need  to  do  is  invent  some 
way  to  convince  business  and  labor  both  that  a  constant  upgrading 
of  their  workers'  skill  levels  is  in  their  interest.  While  it  doesn't 
appear  on  the  corporate  balance  sheet  next  quarter,  it  will  over  a 
period  of  time  help  maintain  a  competitive  edge  or  acquire  one. 

I  think  that  is  what  part  of  our  Work  Force  2000  Project  has  got 
to  do.  We  have  got  to  communicate  the  urgency  of  that^task.  There 
are  an  awful  lot  of  businesses  that  are  now  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions and  an  awful  lot  of  them  are  trying  to  do  the  right  things. 

,28 
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Jc  9^f  ?       "i'^^^*  ^  1^^^^  seen  in  my  25  years  in  public  life 

S.<i fu'^^A^''  Television  and  Public  Broad! 

ab„  ?l5ir«f        the  American  people  that  we  can  do  something 
about  hteracy.  Project  Literacy,  this  is  a  fantastic  exercise. 
Jofw^  movie  called  "Bluffing."  It  was  on  television  only  last 
week  Wow,  what  a  movie  that  was.  It  really  moved  me. 

It  helps  because  m  the  literacy  area  if  a  country  really  does  want 
^£^f-^  r'^T  '•e^d  and  write,  the  VroWem  "s 

Identifying  them  because  no  illiterate  wants  to  tell  you  that  they 
can  t  read  and  write.  They  are  scared  they  are  going  to  lose  their 
job,  and  this  movie  will  help  allay  that  fear 

But  businesses  are  beginning  to  invest.  They  are  beginning  to  say 
If  It  IS  hteracy  you  need  we  will  provide  it.  If  you  need  a  GED  high 
school  equivalency,  you  have  it.  We  will  fund  it.  If  you  want  to  go 

n^finn  ."^"'^^  ^^"'^atio"  on  your  time,  we  will  fund  your  edu- 
cation classes  at  night. 

An  awful  lot  of  American  businesses  are  doing  that.  I  think  the 
tax  system  helps.  Maybe  we  can  think  about  ways  to  further  in- 
crease incentives,  but  the  most  important  task  is  just  to  convince 
theAmerican  education  system  that  we  don't  have  any  choice. 

We  really  don  t  have  any  choice.  We  are  going  to  be  out  of 
people  and  it  isnlt  going  to  be  a  long-term  problem.  As  Senator 
nSt  2  o^3years   '      something  that  is  going  to  happen  in  the 

thi^?Jfprp"S^T  f^^^^^^^•  Secretary,  you  touched  on  some- 
in??5J  vn„r  f?f-  enormously  important,  and  you  touched 

on  It  m  your  testimony  as  well. 

We  are  talking  about  the  competition  between  American  workers 

fiSnf  ^fL^f  J"?*'""'  "^^^  h^^^'  least  in  fundamental 
terms,  caught  up  and  m  some  cases  perhaps  even  surpassed  what 
we  have  traditionally  meant  by  literacy. 

writ^K J  '"P.^'^'-      y^^''  *he  ability  to  read  and 

write  m  the  most  basic  sense  and  to  work  the  wrench  with  which 

matter  P'^"**  '^"^"'^         ^  ^^ry  different 

How  do  we  keep  pace  with  that  changing  definition  of  literacy' 
?  T  'compare  ourselves  with  other  nations,  and  what  do  we 

work  fS'  "^"^      ^  "derate 

Secretary  Brock.  What  do  we  mean  is  the  simple  ability  to  read 

and  write.  That  is  the  easy  part  of  it.  What  we  mean  is  the  abihty 

to  see  and  understand  and  compute  in  yoar  own  human  terms. 
1  can  t  tell  how  many  people  my  age  are  having  trouble  figurine 

C'KrSn'So  f °" 
Representative  Sawyer.  Not  just  your  age,  Mr.  Secretary 
Secretary  Brock.  But  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  went  to  one  of  these 
discount  houses  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  telling  you  they 

.^^^^'^e.  When  you  go  to  the  super- 
market and  you  put  your  bag  of  groceries-you  know,  your  bag  of 

hiJ'on'thprp'  '°r-7f^f  light  reads  that  little 

bar  on  there  and  it  tells  the  computer  and  the  cash  register  not 
only  what  the  price  of  it  is  but  what  the  weight  of  it  is,  what  the 
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brand  name  of  the  product  is,  and  everything.  So,  the  inventory  is 

^Ifine^Tkm  told  that  TV  Guide  is  going  to  come  out  with  a  bar 
chart  on  the  television  programs.  I  know  that  there  is  a  VOK  on 
the  market  that  has  a  little  pencil  and  you  run  it  across  the  bar 
chart  and  then  you  point  it  at  your  TV  and  it  will  Program  the 
VCR  to  record,  when  you  are  out  in  Chicago,  "Murder,  She  Wrote 
at  8:00  o'clock  next  Sunday  night,  and  that  is  all  you  do.  You  run 
across  the  little  bar  in  TV  Guide,  you  point  it  to  the  TV,  and  vhat 

^But  you  see,  you  still  have  to  be  able  to  read  the  instructions, 
and  if  you  can't  read  the  instructions,  you  haven  t  got  anything 
that  does  you  any  good  at  all.  You  pick  up  that  pencil  and  it  won  t 
write.  It  doesn't  have  any  utility  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  if  you 
can't  read  the  instruction  book.  ,    ^ .  j 

That  is  functional  illiteracy.  It  relates  to  the  task  at  hand. 

And  when  5  percent  of  our  students  can  read  a  train  schedule  or 
an  airline  schedule  and  95  percent  can't,  I  wonder  if  the  functional 
illiteracy  rate  is,  as  some  people  say,  5  percent  or  95  percent. 

I  just  think  this  country  has  to  rethink  the  whole  concept  ot 
tunctional  illiteracy,  being  able  to  relate  to  the  jobs  in  today  s 
market  and  being  able  to  acquire  the  skills  so  that  you  upgrade 
yourself  to  relate  to  the  jobs  5  years  and  10  years  and  15  years 

^'rhJrS' functional  literacy,  and  that  is  a  very  different  concept 
from  the  basic  ability  to  read  and  write-as  Admiral  Watkins  says, 
to  be  able  to  read  the  sign  that  says  "Beware  of  jet  blast. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  generous 
with  your  time,  and  we  appreciate  it.  ,   .   ^   •  • 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  how  you  perceive  the  Federal  role  in  training 
and  retraining  and  whether  you  can  envision  a  joint  venture  with 
the  Department  of  Education. 

I  must  say,  in  all  frankness  and  with  due  respect,  they  seem  to 
be  less  committed  and  less  involved  in  the  problems  of  the  future 
of  the  American  work  force  than  you  are.  „  j     ,    i  ^.u 

Is  there  some  possibility  that  if  you  perceive  a  Federal  role,  there 
might  be  some  kind  of  sharing  of  that  Federal  role  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  terms  of  joint  design  and  management  ot 
these  programs,  and  perhaps  most  important  a  joint  funding  ot 
these  programs.  This  would  involve  a  real  sharing  and  a  real  part- 
nership between  your  very  enlightened  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  seems  a  little  bit  retrograde  at 
this  point.  Is  this  possible? 

Secretary  Brock.  I  would  love  it.  It  would  be  wonderful  and  ex- 
citing and  productive.  .  ,  _.„  _ 

I  really  don't  think  I  have  any  differences  with  Bill  Bennett  on 
what  he  says  about  the  need  to  reform  education.  I  have  enormous 
respect  for  him  as  a  human  being,  as  a  thoughtfu'  person  who  un- 
derstands where  this  problem  is.  *        fo„f  ic  fV,«f 

He  has  a  different  set  of  problems  over  there,  but  the  fact  is  that 
I  think  not  just  Bill  and  I  have  to  be  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems, but  Bill  and  I  and  almost  everybody  else  has  to  be  concerned. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  Cap  Weinberger  has  a  problem  coming,  or  his 
SuSiy  ^  Pentagon  if  we  don't  do  some  changing  in  this 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Department  of  Euergy,  I 
think  the  Department  of  Interior,  I  can't  think  of  a  department 
that  doesn  t  have  a  stake  in  all  of  this. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  maybe  we  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  play  a  catalyzing  role  by  looking  out,  as  ^ve  have  13 
years,  to  say,  folks,  we  have  an  impending  crisis  in  thib  country,  we 
simply  have  to  come  to  grips  with  it  now.  There  is  an  urgency 
about  this  that  we  cannot  overstate.  We  have  just  got  to  sit  down 
and  work  together. 

And  it  does  require  an  aggressive,  positive,  active  Federal  leader- 
ship role  to  get  this  country  thinking  about  this.  We  are  not  going 
to  solve  all  the  problems  in  this  government.  We  know  that.  We 
have  only  6  ^percent  of  the  money  for  education  coming  out  of 
W^hmgton;  94  percent  is  coming  out  of  the  States. 

But  the  Labor  Department  does  not  have  a  stake  in  it,  and  I 
think  what  we  have  been  saying  all  n  orning  is  that  education  is 
not  something  that  happens  in  the  classroom.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
untortunately,  it  certainly  doesn't  happen  in  the  classroom.  That  is 
the  problem. 

Education  has  to  be  something  that  is  a  lifetime  process.  We  just 
have  to  find  a  way  to  constantly  think  about  upgrading  our  skills, 
our  intellectual  skills,  our  competency  skills,  our  functional  liter- 
acy m  order  to  be  productive  in  this  changing  society. 

That  means  from  preschool  all  the  way  through  to  retirement. 
1  hese  ideas  that  people  should  stop  training  at  the  age  of  45  or  50 
are  just  out  of  sync  with  the  world  we  have  to  live  in.  We  are  going 

,  ^rlfP^^^l^Al^^y/"^/"  ^^^^  ^^^Ser,  we  have  to  train  them 
at  ou,  bby  or  bU  to  hold  independent  jobs  because  they  are  capable 
ot  that,  and  they  want  to  be  productive,  and  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  n  t. 

Representative  Scheuer.  One  last  question  that  really  flows  from 
that. 

^^^^  ^  ^^^y  ^^s^s,  for  reasons  that  are  hard  to 
Identity— I  am  not  finger  pointing  or  blaming  anyone— some  kids 
haven  t  really  connected  with  the  learning  process  in  formal  educa- 
tion institutions. 

^^Y^^l^^^  ^hat  for  those  kids  who  for  some  reasons  haven't  con- 
nected, who  have  been  turned  off,  there  is  a  major  role  for  educa- 
tion and  training  at  the  workplace? 

Secretary  Brock.  Yes,  sir. 

R^resentative  Scheuer.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  major  role  for 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  act 
together,  as  a  team  with  business  and  perhaps  local  school  .systems 
to  design  and  support  and  promulgate  such  programs  across  the 
country.''  Do  you  feel  that  workplace  education  and  training  holds 
real  potential?  ^ 

Secretary  Brock.  Absolutely.  Business  is  spending  $40  billion  a 
year,  and  a  lot  9f  that  training  is  on  just  applying  a  particular  skill 
to  a  particular  job  at  a  particular  machine  at  a  particular  point  in 
time,  and  it  doesn  t  go  the  next  step,  the  most  important  step. 
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But,  yes,  there  is  an  enormously  important  role  for  us  in  the 
workplace  and  continuing  education  and  training  processes  in  this 
country,  both  in  terms  of  motivation  and  in  terms  of  leadership. 

We  can  do  that,  I  really  do  believe,  in  this  worker  adjustment 
program  because  while  it  is  directed  just  at  the  displaced  worker,  it 
doesn't  go  to  the  worker  on  the  job  at  the  present  time,  but  1  think 
it  can  teach  so  much  about  what  we  can  do  to  do  things  better  this 
way  and  achieve  so  much  more  benefit.  That  is  why  we  are  excited 
by  it.  We  think  it  makes  a  difference.  u        o  . 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  becre- 
tary  Thank  you,  Mr.  Semerad.  You  have  both  been  particularly 
thoughtful  and  stimulating.  We  enjoyed  your  testimony.  . 

We  will  now  call  on  the  panel,  Lou  Harris,  Admiral  Wstkins, 
and  Professor  Cohen.  .      ,  .  ,  „r  u 

All  of  your  statements  will  be  printed  in  the  record.  We  would 
like  you  to  chat  with  us  informally,  referring  to  any  other  state- 
ments you  have  heard  from  me.  Secretary  Brock  and  Assistant  bec- 
retary  Semerad,  Senator  Sarbanes,  and  Congressman  bawyer. 

So  why  don't  you  each  take  approximately  10  minutes  to  just 
chat  with  us.  I  am  sure  we  will  all  have  some  questions  for  you. 
Why  don't  we  start  out  with  Lou  Harris.        -  ^,    xt  x-  . 
Lou  Harris,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  one  of  the  JNation  s  c.^^ 
standing  pollsters.  Few,  if  any,  people  in  the  country  can  match 
him  in  the  degree  to  which  he  has  his  pulse  on  the  thinking  proc- 
esses of  the  American  people.  „„„„^+ 
His  testimony  is  important  to  us  because  without  the.  full  support 
of  the  American  people  the  kind  of  reforms  and  new  initiatives  and 
funding  we  are  all  talking  about  would  be  virtually  impossible,  bo 
it  is  critically  important. 
Lou  Harris,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  nere. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  HARRIS,  CHAIRMAN,  LOUIS  HARRIS  & 

ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 

I  must  say,  as  I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  listened  to 
the  questions  you  put  to  him,  I  was  tempted  to  add  substantially  to 
what  my  official  testimony  had  in  it.     „„         ,        ^  t 

I  would  like  to  remark  just  maybe  30  seconds  on  two  areas.  1 
know  we  have  considerable  data  we  have  accumulated  over  the 
years  and,  say,  if  you  would  like,  I  would  be  prepared  to  return, 
prepare  some  more  evidence  for  you.  ,  -n-i. 

One  is  on  the  sole  subject  of  illiteracy  and  functional  illiteracy. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  was  exactly  16  years  ago  today— not 
this  exact  day,  but  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1971  that  we  did  the Jjrst 
national  study  on  functional  illiteracy.  Then  it  was  called  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Learning.  I  remember  shocking  some  people  in 
the  Nixon  White  House  by  reporting  on  those  results.  . 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  we  found  then  was  that  1/ 
percent  of  the  adult  population  in  the  country  v.as  functionally  il- 
literate, but  the  standards  we  used  were  so  simplistic-such  as 
could  you  read  a  sign  on  a  highway,  could  you  see  directions,  could 
you  even  identify  a  telephone  book,  a  directory-that  they  are 
almost  illiterate  standards  if  I  might  suggest. 
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As  of  today,  if  you  applied  the  same  standards  then,  we  have  ac- 
tually not  reduced  functional  illiteracy  by  those  measures.  They 
have  actually  gone  up  by  three  or  four  points. 

In  terms  of  the  need  that  we  have  and  the  challenge  to  our  edu- 
cation system,  I  would  suspect  that  it  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
60  to  70  percent  range  if  you  might  find  what  we  call  functional 
lUiteracy  m  terms  of  the  needs  of  what  we  have  to  face. 

The  other,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  that  the  Secretary 
touched  on  briefly,  which  deals  with  the  handicapped. 

Agaui,  in  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  a  privilege  for  the  National 
Council  on  the  Disabled  here  in  Washington.  It  was  founded  by  the 
President,  but  it  is  mainly  a  private  sector  agency  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Government.  We  found  literally  half  of  the  disabled 
in  the  country  want  desperately  to  go  to  work,  and  these  institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  not  fit,  not  up  to  taking  the  challenge  from 
the  disabled  to  make  them  functional  or  working  members  of  the 
work  force. 

As  a  consequence,  the  disabled  are  largely  dependent  on  society 
rather  than  being  able  to  contribute  to  society.  This  is  an  enormous 
well  spring  of  the  labor  force  which  is  not  being  realized. 

But  having  said  all  this— I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  some  of  my 
precious  time  for  that— I  would  like  to  reiterate  something  that  I 
did  say  in  the  prepared  statement.  I  will  try  to  put  it  very  briefly. 

One  of  the  misnomers  that  I  think  Capitol  Hill  is  laboring  under, 
Mr.  Chairman— to  be  blunt  about  it,  I  think  che  Democratic  majori- 
ty—I will  be  blunt  about  that— is  this  notion  that  somehow  you  can 
pass  protectionist  legislation  whether  it  is  veiled  as  being,  well,  all 
we  want  really  is  to  force  the  Japanese  or  whoever,  the  West  Ger- 
mans, to  be  able  to  allow  us  to  open  up  markets  for  our  products 
abroad,  get  a  level  playing  field  as  it  is  called. 

This,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the  name  of  the 
game,  not  the  name  of  the  game  that  the  American  people  feel. 
They  will  not  buy  it.  They  will  not  buy  it  politically  in  1988.  They 
will  not  buy  it  today,  and  the  reason  they  won't  is  that  they  feel— 
and  I  think  the  great  shock  that  ought  to  be  realized  to  the  people 
who  run  this  country  is  that  people  do  not  blame  the  Japanese  pri- 
marily for  the  plight  we  are  in,  in  not  being  competitive.  They  do 
not  blame  the  West  Germans.  They  do  not  blame  others.  They 
blame  ourselves. 

As  Shakespeare  said,  "It  is  not  in  the  stars.  It  is  in  ourselves.'' 
People  believe  that. 

We  are  just  shocked  out  of  our  complacency  to  realize  that  there 
are  high  school  kids  who  sco-e  as  much  lower  as  a  third  lower  as 
other  kids  on  similar  examinations. 

We  are  shocked  that  American  managment  seems  to  be  asleep  at 
the  switch  after  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  American  manage- 
ment was  leading  the  whole  world  in  terms  of  adoption  of  high 
technology  capabilities. 

We  are  ashamed  of  the  way  American  labor  unions,  to  be  blunt 
about  it,  simply  have  not  stepped  up  and  recognized  that  productiv- 
ity IS  a  key  to  survival  of  the  country  and  a  willingness  to  link 
wages  with  productivity. 

These  are  things  you  don't  hear  about  in  political  circles.  I  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  right  on  the  minds  and  lips  of  the 
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American  people  up  front,  and  what  people  say  is  they  feel  we  had 
better  do  something  very  basic  about  our  labor  force. 

You  see,  you  can  put  it  on  one  fundamental  proposition.  There  is 
a  lot  of  talk  about  refurbishing  the  auto  industry,  a  lot  of  talk 
about  getting  competitive  with  competitors  out  of  Asia,  ".he  Far 
East.  ,  ^ 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Korean  workers  work  for 
$2.50  or  $4  an  hour  at  most  They  are  working  in  many  cases  in 
more  modern  auto  plants  than  we  have.  If  we  think  we  can  hark 
back  to  the  assembly  line  mentality  of  30  years  ago  to  reestablish 
America  in  this  kind  of  mode,  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves. 

We  are  either  going  to  have  to  face  the  proposition  of  cutting  our 
standard  of  living  in  order  to  compete  with  the  $2.50  and  $4.50  or 
$4  an  hour  labor,  or  we  are  going  to  have  to  create  a  whole  new 
economy  and  a  whole  new  world  out  there  for  ourselves,  and  that 
means  training  a  labor  force  which  is  so  superior  up  and  down  the 
line  that  we  will  be  the  only  country  with  a  labor  force  capable  of 
producing  those  services  and  those  goods,  which  will  make  us  non- 
competitive with  the  rest  of  the  world  because  they  won't  be  able 
to  compete  with  us. 

That  means,  in  turn,  radically  changing  education.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  it  is  not  gradual.  We  had  better  do  it  in  a  hurry  be- 
cause people  say  this.  By  68  to  29  percent  they  reject  the  view  that 
we  can  compete  on  wages.  We  can't  do  that  any  longer  without  cut- 
ting our  standard  of  living.  We  refuse  to  do  it. 

What  people  want,  what  they  want  more  than  anything  else  and 
the  reason  education  has  become  pivotal  in  both  the  election  of 
1988  and  the  terms  of  where  this  country  is  going  is  people  believe 
we  had  better  come  to  grips  once  and  for  all  with  radicalizing  the 
change  in  the  system  of  education,  and  what  that  means  is  funda- 
mentally not  going  back  to  the  three  R's.  People  reject  that.  There 
are  91  percent  saying  this  is  patent  nonsense. 

The  Secretary  quoted  some  numbers  about  how  illiterate  the  stu- 
dents in  the  high  schools  are.  I  will  just  say  this— I  am  cheating  on 
this  because  there  is  a  study,  a  major  study  that  will  be  released 
next  month.  I  am  not  free  to  give  you  the  full  results,  so  I 
shouldn't  mention  it.  But  let  me  say  we  have  surveyed  in  depth 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors  of  this  country,  and  I  can  tell  you 
they  aspire  to  much  better  things  than  they  are  given  credit  for. 

But,  roughly  speaking,  the  only  thing  that  they  think  that  makes 
sense  that  the  system  tells  them  is  go  out  and  try  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  but  not  do  your  homework.  Go  out  and  make  a  lot  of 
money.  That  is  possible.  Even  though  that  isn't  their  great  ambi- 
tion, they  think  that  is  what  is  possible. 

What  they  would  like  to  do  is  make  a  contribution  to  the  society 
in  which  they  live,  to  make  a  better  world  than  they  have  inherit- 
ed, and  you  find  by  50  or  more  points  a  gap  between  the  number 
who  want  to  do  that  and  the  number  who  think  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  .  ,  ^ 

We  have  not  motivated  these  kids  at  all.  If  you  think  for  a 
minute  by  teaching  by  rote  to  raise  from  45  percent  to  75  percent 
the  number  who  know  who  Winston  Churchill  is,  is  patent  non- 
sense. 
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What  has  to  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this— and  I  am  now 
saying  this  is  what  people  feel  deeply— you  had  better  get  a  labor 
force  which,  one,  can  think  for  themselves;  two,  when  they  don't 
know  facts  have  some  frame  of  reference  of  knowing  where  they 
can  get  them;  three,  is  able  to  figure  out  functionally  on  the  job 
what  it  IS  that  they  are  doing  and  what  their  job  is  all  about  and 
then  how  to  get  into  doing  the  job;  and  finally  to  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  job  that  I  have  got  in  terms  of  some  larger  frame- 
work here. 

When  you  get  to  those  things,  you  are  talking  about  really  major 
changes  in  education,  and  we  have  done  that. 

The  Carnegie  Fcr"^  on  Education  and  the  Economy,  we  have 
done  in-depth  studies,  and  we  have  found  out  there  that  people  are 
indeed  prepared.  I  will  go  down  to  the  bottom  line.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  put  up  2  percent  more  of  their  entire  income  a  year— and 
they  are  not  prepared  to  do  that  for  very  many  things— in  taxes.  If 
they  are  earmarked  for  education,  to  do  what?  To  make  what  goes 
on  in  the  classroom— in  the  classroom,  not  what  goes  on  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  school  system,  not  what  goes  on  outside  the  class- 
room, but  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  in  terms  of  what  the 
teacher  is  teaching  the  student  as  the  critical  basic  criterion  of 
what  education  is  all  about. 

In  order  to  do  that,  though,  we  need  to  make  teachers  accounta- 
ble. I  have  to  give  unions,  like  Albert  Shanker's  union,  great  credit 
for  being  willing  to  face  this.  We  have  also  surveyed  teachers  and 
found  out  teachers  are  willing  to  do  this,  to  have  them  accountable 
in  a  measurable  way,  which  they  are  now  working  on  at  Stanford 
University,  a  way  to  measure  what  is  the  effectiveness  of  teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  teachers  are  willing  and  the  society  out  there  is 
even  more  willing  to  have  that  the  criterion  of  what  an  education 
is. 

Kow  much  are  these  kids  learning?  You  measure  it  on  a  school- 
wide  basis.  People  get  promoted  when  they  produce,  as  teachers  do. 
When  they  don't,  they  don't.  Maybe  they  don't  belong  in  the 
system. 

These  are  radical  things,  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  you 
have  got  to  cut  the  teachers,  in  turn,  into  the  action  of  what  the 
school  system  is  all  about.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  then  you  had 
better  be  prepared  to  deal  with  teachers  as  professionals,  not  as 
sort  of  glorified  clerks. 

That  means,  in  turn,  that  many  teachers  within  the  profession 
get  like  accountants  and,  say,  not  these  100,000  a  year  entry  wages 
or  salaries  that  graduates  of  business  schools  get  on  Wall  Street 
firms  or  law  firms,  but  rather  60,000  maximum  for  the  most  skilled 
of  teachers,  that's  what  accountants  say  by  3  to  1,  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  pay  teachers  $60,000  a  year  for  being  teach- 
ers. 

In  other  words,  they  are  prepared  to  back  up  with  their  pocket- 
books  where  exactly  their  intent  is. 

There  is  one  final  element  I  just  cannot  ignore.  Maybe,  if  I 
might,  I  would  indulge  myself  for  about  1  minute.  That  is  all  I  will 
take. 

I  tried  this  out  first  publicly  in  all  places.  I  have  some  North 
Carolina  antecedents.  So  I  tried  it  out  in  Greensboro,  NC,  about  6 
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months  ago  before  a  most  conservative  audience  of  business  people 
from  Winston-Salem,  High  Point,  and  Greensboro,  which  is  a  very 
conservative  part  of  the  South,  believe  me,  and  I  laid  it  right  out  to 
them,  and  I  said,  look,  30  percent  of  all  the  school  children  today 
either  come  from  minority  backgrounds  or  white  poverty  back- 
grounds. ^  ^, 

By  and  large,  these  kids  are  not  Ci\ly  functional  illiterates,  they 
are  dropouts,  by  and  large.  It  is  almost  a  third  of  our  potential 
work  force  which  is  going  to  be,  if  we  continue  the  way  we  are,  per- 
manently disabled  and  handicapped,  not  because  of  physical  im- 
pairment, but  simply  by  lack  of  education  and  training. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  choice.  The  choice  is  going  to  be 
do  we  want  these  people,  who  are  going  to  be  a  third  of  the  future 
labor  force,  do  we  want  them  to  be  depende^^^s,  if  you  will,  on  the 
public  weal,  people  who  live  off  the  public  weai? 

And  they  are  going  to  live  off  it  either  in  one  of  two  v/ayts.  They 
are  going  to  turn  to  crime  in  the  streets.  The  jails  are  going  to 
have  to  expand,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  costly  to  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers.  Or  they  are  going  to  be  on  welfare,  and  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  support  them  there.  Or  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  subjects  of  remedial  education,  which  is  far 
more  costly  than  doing  it  right  in  the  first  place. 

So  we  laid  it  right  on  the  line.  We  did  it  again  this  year.  We  said, 
do  you  want  to  make  the  choice  going  on  as  you  have  and  having 
these  people  the  wards  of  the  rest  of  society,  very  expensively,  or 
are  you  wiliing  to  pay  through  the  nose  to  educate  up  to  the  rest  of 
what  we  have  to  educate  everyone  up  to  the  blacks,  Hispanics,  the 
other  minorities,  and  a  majority  of  that  30  percent  who  are  white 
but  who  are  in  the  poverty  group? 

And  you  find  71  percent  of  the  American  people  say  they  are 
willing  to  do  it.  Vhey  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

When  I  tried  this  out  in  Greensboro,  what  amazed  me  was  I  said, 
look,  I  am  talking  about  black  kids  now.  This  was  an  all-white  au- 
dience, okay?  And  I  said,  I  don*c  ask  you  the  question  of  compas- 
sion. I  ask  you  a  question  of  survival  of  the  country  and  your  own 
self-interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  got  a  standing  ovation  from  the  crowd.  These 
people  want  to  do  this.  „  r 

I  am  sort  of  mean  about  such  things,  but  I  took  a  poll  of  the 
group,  how  they  felt  about  Jesse  Helms;  2  to  1  they  were  Helms 
supporters. 

Now,  this  is  very  interesting  because  if  that  washes  for  that 
group,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  suggest  is  the  American  people  are 
right  and  ready  to  do  these  things,  and  these  are,  I  would  suggest, 
radical  things,  not  just  conventional  ideas. 

I  said  at  the  Carnegie  Forum  meeting  in  May  out  in  San  Diego,  I 
said,  I  am  paid  not  to  make  a  prediction  except  once  every  4  years, 
the  day  before  an  election.  But  I  said,  I  predict  now  that  the  educa- 
tion issue  is  going  to  turn  totally  the  opposite  of  what  it  was.  Ev- 
eryone in  education  for  years  went  crawling  on  their  bellies  to  poli- 
ticians, saying,  can  you  please  help  us,  please  give  us  more  money. 

Senator  Sarbanes,  you  know  that,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
know  that.  I  can  tell  you  right  now  you  are  going  to  find  the  politi- 
cians all  out  scrambling  each  other  in  1988,  all  of  the  candidates  to 
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Tn^^l  -f  ?  ^.u\^^\  leadership  on  this  education  issue.  Why? 
Because  it  is  the  key  to  our  survival.  ^ 

I  think  I  have  spoken  too  much. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Harris  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  HARRIS 

MR.  CHAIRNWJ,  IT  IS  A  PRIVILEGE  TO  BE  YOUR  FIRST  WITWESS 
IN  THESE  SIGNIFICANT  HEARINGS  YOU  ARE  L/SUNCHING  TODAY. 

A  SIBSTANTIAL  9  IN  EVERY  10  ANERICANS  ARE  NOTHING  SHORT 
OF  "ALARMED  AT  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  A^ERICAN  INDUSTRY  ^EETING  THE 
THREAT  OF  COMPETITION  FROM  PQROm.  NEARLY  3  IN  EVERY  h  PEOPLE  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY  THINK  THE  U.S.  HAS  FAILED  DISMALLY  IN  THE  CONTEST 
OVER  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  CREDIT  JAPAN  WITH  ACHIEVING  MUCH  HIGHER 
RATES  OF  PROOUCTIVIIT.    ANOTHER  6  IN  EVERY  10  ARE  SHOCKED,  BECAUSE 
THEY  HAVE  LEARfCD  THAT  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOCL  STUDENTS  ARE  SCORING  AS 
MJCH  AS  A  THIRD  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  IN  JAPAN  AND  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  ON 
IDEffTICAL  MATH,  SCIENCE  AND  OTHER  TECHNICAL  EXAMS. 
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YET,  SCME  OF  THE  CaWENTIONAL  WISDOM  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT 
WHAT  OUR  PEOPLE  THEN  CONCLmE  ARE  SIMR.Y  180  DEGREES  WRONG.  THAT 
WISDOM  ASSUf€S  THAT  THIS  HAS  MADE  THE  PUBLIC  HERE  AT  HOME  FURIOUS 
WITH  THE  JAPANESE  AND  THE  WEST  GERMANS,  AND,  IN  TURN,  THcY  THEN 
M'  rr  TO  TURN  TO  PROTECTIONISM  AM)  ANTI-JAPANESE  AND  ANTI-GERMAN 
MEASURES  AS  AN  ANSWER. 

THESE  ASSUMPTIONS  ARE  WM  ON  ALL  COUNTS.  HARK  WELL 
WH^T  A  NATIONAL  CROSS-SECTION  OF  1500  VOTERS  TOLD  US  JUST  LAST 
JILY.    BY  72-2W,  A  BIG  MAJORm'  SAID  THEY  FHLT  THAT  ONE  kuoON 
THE  "U.S.  IS  L0SIM3  ITS  COMPETITIVENESS  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  THAT 
ANERICAN  CORPORATE  EXECUTIVES  DON'T  CARE  ABOUT  A^ERICAN  WORKERS, 
AND  ARE  GIVIN3  UP  TRYI^t3  TO  COMPETE  USI^t3  A^ER:CAN  LABOR." 

YES,  THE  A/€RICAN  PEOPLE  BLAME  MANAGEMENT  FOR  BEING 
ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THIS  CC^TITION.    BUT  THEY 
ALSO  ARE  QUICK  TO  BLA^E  LABOR  UNIONS  FOR  BE  INS  AVERSE  TO  HOCKING 
WAGES  TO  PRODUCTIVITY  INCREASES.   ANO  THEY  BLAf€  THEi^ELVES  FOR 
FAILING  TO  LEARN  THE  PROPER  DISCIR.INE  TO  BE  A  COMPETITIVE  WORK 
FORC'c. 
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YET,  W«N  IN  A  MAJOR  STUDY  LAST  YEAR  FOR  THE  CARNEGIE 
FORUM  ON  EMPLOY.'FNT  AND  EDUCATION,  OUR  FIRM  ASKED  A  CROSS-SECTION 
OF  1500  ADULTS,  NOTE  WELL  THE  SERIES  OF  REPLIES  WE  GOT  BACK: 

-BY  68-295:,  A  BIG  MAJORITY  REJECT  THE  VIEW  THAT  "THE 
ONLY  WAY  AMERICAN  F\m  CAN  CCCPETE  IS  TO  LO^R  WAGES  WHICH  MIGHT 
CAUSE  A  DEaiNE  IN  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING."  i€  ARE  PATENTLY 
U'^ilLLING  AS  A  NATION  TO  COMPETE  WITH  THE  $2.50-$^. 50  AN  HOUR 
WAGES  PAID  \n  SOUTH  KOREA  FOR  AUTO  WORKERC.   3HM  SIMPLY  IS  ISST 
THE  ANSWER,  M3ST  SAY. 

-IT  MAY  COME  AS  A  SURPRISE  HERE  ON  CAPITOL  HILL  THAT 
ANOTHER  55-37%  MAJORITY  ALSO  REJECTS  THE  ALTERNATIVE  THE  BEST 
COURSE  FOR  AI€RICAN  FIRMS  TO  COMPETE  IS  "TO  HAVE  TARIFF  BARRIERS 
ESTABLISHED,  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  N€R\Cm  F\m  COMPETITIVE.'  PEOPLE 
THINK  THIS  IS  THE  ROUTE  TO  HIGHER  INFLATION  AND  EC0Na4IC  DEaiNE. 
WHEN  GIVEN  A  DIRECT  TRADE  OFF  BETV-EEN  "POLICIES  WHICH  RESTRICT 
IMPORTS  FRW  OIHER  COUNTRIES,"  ON  THE  0^e  HAND,  OR  "POLICIES  WHICH 
ALLOWED  THE  U.S.  TO  COt^TE  ON  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  W|-n;OUT 
PROTECTIONISM,  PEOPLE  OPT  FOR  THE  UHER  BY  A  BIG  69-25%. 
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QUITE  A  DIFFC^^T  ^SWER  IS  WHAT  MOST  ANERICANS  WILL  OPT 
FOR  IN  TERMS  OF  WHAT  THIS  COUrfTRY  HAS  TO  DO  TO  BECOME  COMPETII  IVE: 

-A  BIG  70-25%  MAJORITY  OPTS  FOR  THE  PROPOSITION  OF 
•^AUTOMATING  OUT  MOST  LOW  SKILL  JOBS,  THUS  LEAVING  JOBS  THAT  WILL 
REQUIRE  dJfiU  LEVELS  OF  SKILL." 

-AND,  IF  "Af€RICAN  FIRMS  COMPETE  BY  EXPORTING  LOW  SKILL 
JOBS,  NEW  HIGH  SKILL  JOBS  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  CREATED  TO  MAINTAIN  OUR 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING."  A  SIZABLE  68-26%  MAJORITY  BELIEVES  THAT. 

~A  NEARLY  UNANIMOUS  91-8%  MAJORITY  HAS  REACHED  THIS 
CONCLUSION:  "THE  U.S.  WILL  HAVE  TO  HAVE  A  WELL  EDUCATED  WORK  FORCE 
TO  DO  MORE  SKILLED  JOBS  TO  PRODUCE  NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  THAT 
WILL  BE  HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE. " ; 

WHAT  IS  MORE,  A  SLBST/SNTIAL  81%  OF  THE  ANERICAN  PEOPLE 
ARE  CONVINCED  THAT  "HCW  WELL  WE  U.S.  EDLICATES  ITS  LABOR  FORCE 
TO  NEW  SKILL  LEVELS  WILL  M/SKE  A  MAJOR  DIFFERENCE  IN  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THIS  COUNTRY  MAINTAINS  A  LEADING  ECONOMIC  POSITION  IN  WE 
WORLD. " 
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AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  NDST  PEOPLE  THINK  IS  NECESSARY  IN  THAT 
TASK  OF  EDUCATION:  ' 

-8  IN.  10  ARE  COWINCED  THAT  S  IMPLY  LEARN  I M3  SOME  SET  OF 
FACTS  AND  SKILLS  THAT  TEACH  ONE  HCW  TO  OPERATE  IN  A  MASS 
PRnOUCTION  ENVIRONMENT,  AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  PAST,  JUST  WILL  NOT  BE 
SUFFICIENT  IN  THE  FUTURE.  - 

INSTEAD  3  IN  EVERY    NOW  SA^  THE  NEW  LABOR  FORCE  MJST  6E 
ABLE  TO  "WRITE  AND  REASON  WELL,"  MJST  REALLY  UNDERSTAND  MATH, 
SCIENCE,  AND  TECHNCLOGY  AND  BE.ABLE.TO  USE  WHAT  YOU  KNCW,"  "TO 
LEARN  HCW  TO  FIGURE  OUT  WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  KNCW  AND  THEN  HCW  TO  FIND 
IT,"  AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  "TO  EDUCATE  PEOPLE  WHO  CAN  THINK  THEIR  WAY 
CREATIVELY  THROUGH  TOUGH  PROBLEMS." 

WHAT  IS  MORE,  92%  TH.'NK  IN  THE  FUTURE  SUCH  SKILLS  WILL 
BE  NEEDED  BY  KL  STUDENTS,  NOT  SIMPLY  THE  CCLLEQE  BOUND.    AND  BY 
91-8%,  THEY  REJECT  THE  NOTION  THAT  GO  INS  BACK  TO  TEACHING 
"BASICS"--MDRE  READING,  WRITING  AND  ARITHNETIC--WILL  DO  THE  JOB. 
NO  WAY,  THEY  SAY,    THEY  NEED  NEW  AND  FAR  MDRE  SOPHISTICATED 
SKILLS. 
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BY  69-285!,  PEOPLE  ARE  ALSO  HIGHLY  /WARE  OF  THE  FACT  THAT 
OUR  WORK  FORCE  IS  RAPIDLY  GRCWIN3  OLDER,  AND  THUS,  THOSE  WHO  WILL 
STILL  BE  WORKING  MJST  BE  EVER  M3RE  PRODUCTIVE  TO  PAY  FOR  OLDER 
CITIZEN  NEEDS. 

BUT  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  URGENT  PROBLEM  OF  ALL  CENTERS  ON 
m  FACT  mj  TODAY  ROUGHLY  13  IN  EVERY  10  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
ARE  FROM  THE  RANKS  OF  MINORITIES-BLACKS  AND  HI5PANICS-AND  WHITES 
WHOSE  FAMILIES  ARE  BELCW-THE  POVERTY  LINE.    A  2  TO  1  MAJORITY  IS 
NCW  CONVINCED  THAT  6THIS  GROUP  IS  BEING  NEGLECTED  AND  IS  BEING 
POORLY  EDUCATED.    THUS,  9  IN  EVERY  10  SAY  THEY  FULLY  EXPECT  THAT 
IF  THINGS  GO  ON  THE  WAY  THEY  ARE,  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  NEED  MDRE 
POLICE  AND  MDRE  JAILS  BECAUSE  TFESE  UNEDUCATED  PEOPLE  WILL  END  UP 
IN  A  LIFE  OF  CRIf€.    A  SIMILAR  NU^BER  SEE  SOARING  WELFARE  COSTS  TO 
PAY  FOR  SUCH  UNTRAINED  PEOPLE  WHO  CANNOT  WORK  PRODUCTIVELY.    AM)  A 
SIMILAR  8  IN  10  SAY  THERE  WILL  BE  HUGE  COSTS  FOR  REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  ILLITERATE  Y0UN3  PEOPLE. 
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THUS,  IT  IS  NO  SURPRISE  TO  REPORT  THAT  71%  THINK  NEGLECT 
IN  aOSINQ  THE  HUGE  EiXJCATION  GAP  BETWEEN  MINORITY  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
m  THE  REST  WILL  HAVE  AN  OVERWHELM  I  ^GLY  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  ON  THE 
COUNTRY'S  ULTIMATE  CAPACITY  TO  COMPETE  IN  WOR-D  MARKETS. 

THE  ANSWER:  A  BIG  75-23%  MAJORITY  OF  VOTERS  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  TODAY  SUPPORT  "INCREASING  SPENDING  ON  EDUCATION  TO  MAKE 
MINORITY  STUDENTS  FULLY  PRODUCTIVE  ffNBERS  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE." 
THEY  AREWILLI^G  TO  CONTRIBUTE  2%  OF  THEIR  JOJtL  INCOMES  IN  HIGHER 
TAXES  TO  PAY  FOR  THIS  BASIC  OVERHAUL  OF  EDUCATION.    IN  THE  CASE  OF 
MINORITY  AND  DISADVANTAGED  YOU^G  PEOPLE,  THIS  WILL  ^EAN  NOTHING 
LESS  THAN  AHRACTING  THE  BEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST  AMONG  THE 
MINORITIES  TO  BECOME  TEACHERS  AND  THEN  TO  GO  TO  FORCED  DRAFT 
ECDCATION  THAT  MIGHT  REQUIRE  A  6  DAYS  A  WEEK  REGIMEN  TO  BRING  THIS 
30%  MINORITY  AND  POOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  UP  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  REST. 
AND  THEN  TO  BRING  ALL  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  OF  THE  FUTURE  TO  NEW 
HEIGHTS  OF  THINKING  AND  KNCWLEDGEA8LE  STATUS. 
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LET  ME  SAY,        CHAIRMWJ,  IN  ADVOCATING  "miS,  IKE 
A^ERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  MJI  SAYING  NEARLY  SO  MJCH  IT  IS  A  HATTER  OF. 
CONSCIENCE,  ALTHOUGH  CONSCIENCE  IS  MAKING  A  BIG  COMBACK  AFTER 
NEARLY  7  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  NEGLECT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.    INSTEAD,  PEOPLE 
SEE  IT  AS  A  MATTER  OF  THEIR  CWN  AND  THE  COUNTRY'S  SURVIVAL. 
EITHER  WE  BRING  THE  MINORITIES  INTO  THE  MAINSTREAM  AND  FORCE  DRAFT 
THEM  TO  A  SKILL  LEVEL  EQUAL  TO  THE  REST,  OR  ^.AKE  UP  OUR  MINDS  THEY 
WILL  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  THE-  PRODUCTIVE  MAJORITY  INTO  PERPETUITY. 
THIS  PROSPECT  LEWS  MOST  AMERICANS  TO  CONCLUDE  THAT  WE  SIMR.Y  WILL 
NOT  MAKE  IT  COMPETITIVELY  WITH  A  THIRD  OF  OUR  POTENTIAL  ON  THE 
SIDELINES  OF  PERMANENTLY  DISABLED  AND  HANDICAPPED  BY  DINT  OF  LACK 
OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

m.  CHAIRMAN,  I  PREDICTED  BACK  IN  MAY  AT  A  MEETING  OF 
LEAD^^G  EDUCATORS  FROM  /LI  OVER  THE  COUNTRY  THAT  THE  ISSUE  OF 
EDUCATION  COULD  WELL  COME  TO  DOMINATE  THE  1988  ELECTION.    I  HAVE 
NO  REASON  TO  BACK  OFF  THAT  PREDICTION.    THE  REASON  IS  NOT  HARD  TO 
FIND.   MOST  AMERICANS  aEARLY  SEE  SUCH  RADICAL  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 
AS  THE  BIGGEST  KEY  TO  MAKING  THE  COUNTRY  COMPETITIVE  AGAIN. 
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SOME  MAY  THINK  THESE  PRE  f€RE  WORDS,  MERE  PIOUS  HOPES 
THAT  THE  A^ERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  UTTERING  THESE  DAYS.    SUCH  NOTIONS  AS 
ONCE  AND  FOR  /SLL  MAKI^G  TEACHER  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  WHAT  THEY  TEACH 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  ARE  WhERE  THE  SHOE  CLEARLY  BINDS.  TO 
PERSUADE  TEACHERS  THAT  THEY  SHOULD  A3REE~AND  LET  ME  ADD,  THEY  ARE 
NOT  BALKING  AT  THIS  PROPOSITION  AT  £LL~THEN  IN  ALL  FAIRNESS, 
TEACHER  MJST  BE  CUT  MJCH  TORE  INfO  THE  PROCESS  OF  HCW  SCHOOLS  ARE 
RUN,  HOW  EDUCATION  IS  PLANNED.    AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  THEY  MJST  BE 
TREATED  AS  PROFESS  I  ON/iLS.    AND  PROFESSIONALS  GET  PAID  AS  MUCH  AS 
$60,000  A  YEAR  FOR  A  FULL-Tlf€  JOB,  IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED.    A  3-1 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ALSO  FAVORS  fLl  THAT. 

THE  NATION'S  GOVERNORS  HAVE  TAKEN  THE  LEAD  ON  EDUCATION 
REFORM  AND  THE  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  ARE  WHERE  THE  FIN/SL  ACTION 
MJST  TAKE  R-ACE,    BUT,  HERE  IN  COrCRESS  AND  IN  WASHINGTON  IS  WHERE 
THE  .WIONAL  THRUST  MJST  BE  INITIATED,  AND  THE  NATION/l  WILL  OF 
THIS  COUNTRY  SPELLED  OUT.    THE  PUBLIC  IS  WAY  AHEAD  OF  ITS  LEADERS 
ON  THIS  CRUCIPL  MAKE  OR  BREAK  MATTER.    I  URGE  YOU  TO  RUN  AT 
BREAKNECK  SPEED  TO  CATCH  UP, 
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THE  LE/OERSHIP  wkllE  /WAITS  THE  PERCEPTIVE,  THE  SWIFT, 
AND  THE  BCX.D.    REJECTION  WILL  BE  THE  REGARD  OF  THE  TIMID  OR  THE 
MEEK  WHO  WOULD  CAUTION  Q0IN3  SLOW  OR  WHO  WOULD  OPT  FOR  TOKEN  AND 
SM^L  MEASURES.    FOR,  OVER  AND  ABOVE  IT  ALL,  THE  PEOPLE  SEEM  TO 
SENSE  AS  RARELY  BbFORE  THAT  THE  VERY  SURVIVAL  OF  THIS  GREAT  NATION 
LIES  IN  THE  OFFING.    SO  ACT  NOW,  NOT  LATER.    ACT  BEFORE  IT  IS 
TOO  UTE. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Lou 
Harris. 

Next,  we  will  hear  from  Admiral  Watkins. 

I  know  of  no  representative  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  has  been 
more  creative  and  more  courageous  and  more  forthright  in  speak- 
ing out  about  the  problems  with  military  personnel  as  you  have. 

C!ongratulations,  and  I  encourage  you.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  you  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  JAMES  D.  WATKINS,  U.S.  NAVY,  RETIRED 

Admiral  Watkins.  Thank  ycu  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
asked  me  to  come  before  this  committee  today  on  the  American 
worker  and  to  share  my  yiews  in  a  couple  of  areas,  how  deficits  of 
the  education,  skills,  moral  fiber,  and  health  of  young  Americans 
aiffect  the  defense  preparedness  and  military  strategy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  scale  of  the  effort  required  to  fix  the  problem. 

I  can't  remember  one  issue  that  has  galvanized  a  coalition  of 
public  and  private  leaders  more  than  the  situation  regarding 
American  youth,  their  education,  their  health  and  their  motivation 
for  becoming  productive  members  in  the  community. 

You  know,  we  have  had  a  plethora  of  commissions,  councils,  and 
conferences  over  *>he  last  4  years  that  have  given  us  some  impres- 
sive insights.  The  data  coming  out  of  them  has  been  compelling, 
yet  we  still  don't  have  an  aroused  public. 

We  had  the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  which 
stated  that  the  Nation  was  at  risk.  It  sparked  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
among  those  that  hoped  that  there  would  be  some  continuing,  sus- 
tained leadership  on  the  issues  raised.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
witnessed  this  kind  of  leadership  over  the  interim  years. 

We  had  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  in 
1985.  This  certainly  shocked  me  when  it  reported  that:  we  had  lost 
50  percent  of  al\  the  phvsical  fitness  programs  in  our  grammar 
schools;  we  had  lost  50  percent  of  all  testing  in  the  high  schools;  we 
were  devoting  an  average  of  1  hour  a  day  per  week  25,  30  years  ago 
to  controlled  physical  exercise  and  now  devote  only  20  minutes 
once  a  week  to  this  important  adolescent  development  function. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Task  Force  on 
Black  and  Other  Minority  Health  in  1985  shocked  us  with  their 
report  about  the  projected  health  of  the  Nation's  youth  in  1991. 
This  excellent  report  is  truly  frightening  for  anybody  that  reads  it. 
I  addressed  the  White  House  Symposium  on  Education  Partner- 
ships last  fall  and  held  up  this  same  document  and  said.  How 
many  of  you  600  educators  have  ever  heard  of  this  book?"  Not  one 
hand  went  up.  I  said,  "but  these  are  the  kids  in  your  kindergartens 
and  first  grades  now;  they  are  yours;  we  know  who  they  are,  their 
poverty  status,  their  color,  and  their  projection  as  potential  failures 
in  the  work  force  unless  you  help  them  and  get  conscious  again 
about  health  education  and  health  promotion  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  education  process."  I  find  that  educators  and  health  pro- 
moters doFx't  talk  to  each  other. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Development  has  produced  two 
wonderful  reports,  most  recently  under  Owen  Bradley  Butler,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Procter  &  Gamble.  The  latest  is  a 
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substantive  report  of  his  committee,  which  represents  over  250  en- 
tities, from  business  and  academia,  and  addresses  the  critically  im- 
portant subject  of  educating  disadvantaged  children.  The  whole 
thrust  of  their  document,  recently  presented  by  Mr.  Butler  before 
the  Senator  Kennedy/Congressman  Hawkins  committee,  pointed  to 
the  relevance  of  early  education  of  adolescents. 

Some  of  the  things  that  Bill  Brock  talked  about  this  morning, 
like  preschool  education  and  health,  tells  all  of  us  that  we  have  to 
worry  a  lot  about  the  process  very  early  in  the  game  in  order  to 
give  youngsters  a  chance  later  on  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of 
life  as  they  move  through  its  various  stages  up  to  adulthood. 

The  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  last  year 
shocked  many  in  the  Nation  with  their  very  strong  report  on  how 
to  restore  professionalism  to  the  teaching  profession.  I  admire  Mr. 
Al  Shanker's  support  for  their  report  because,  in  so  doing,  he  was 
breaking  bureaucratic  barriers  which  have  defied  progress  in  the 
past. 

When  I  addressed  that  Forum  at  David  Hamburg's,  request, 
about  25  percent  of  the  group  attending— and  these  are  academics, 
now,  in  the  ecumenical  business  of  education— said,  "why  the  hell 
would  I  ever  listen  to  an  Admiral  talking  about  education?"  Just 
ask  Mr.  Hamburg  who  gave  the  most  sti-ring  address  at  his  forum. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  is  also  worried.  Under  Gov- 
ernor Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas  last  year  and  nov;  under  Governor 
Ashcroft  of  Missouri  this  year  as  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States,  the  NGA  is  most  concerned  over  the  project- 
ed preparedness  of  their  work  forces  for  the  year  2000.  I  know 
these  Governors  and  others  are  scheduled  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee later  on.  I  admire  your  list  of  prospective  witnesses.  You 
have  assembled  a  powerful  list.  They  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

Last  year,  I  was  asked  to  address  the  Youth  2000  Conference,  a 
watershed  conference  held  hore  in  Washington.  I  had  been  asked 
by  Bill  Brock  to  address  that  group,  sponsored  by  Labor,  HHS, 
Education,  and  hosted  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  which 
included  some  of  the  top  people  across  the  Nation  representing 
yoi;th.  All  presented  their  concerns  and  presented  what  they 
tlio-ight  was  the  answer  to  the  national  dilemma.  Ail  were  right  if 
taken  in  aggregate.  But  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  mechanism 
to  integrate  their  answers. 

Now,  how  did  I  get  into  all  this?  What  is  an  Admiral  doing  in 
this  gamo,  anjnvay? 

Well,  I  was  blessed  with  being  in  charge  of  enlisted  personnel  for 
almost  the  entire  decade  of  the  1970's.  I  was  in  charge  of  all  the 
nuclear  traiaed  personnel,  later  on  Director  of  Enlisted  Personnel, 
and  later  on  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  I  could  not  extract  myself 
from  that  field  of  endeavor  as  the  transition  from  draft  to  all-vol- 
unteer military  occurred. 

What  we  learned  in  that  process  made  the  all-volunteer  force 
worthwhile.  The  new  system  should  have  been  voted  in,  but  for  an- 
other stated  reason.  It  made  us  understanding  human  beings.  It 
made  us  part  of  the  national  scheme  of  things.  It  brought  us  into 
the  concept  of  real  community  sei-vice  to  the  Nation. 
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But  we  weren't  ready  to  make  that  transition.  We  had  no  social 
support  structure  to  deal  with  the  plethora  of  issues  which  must  be 
integrated  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  literate,  healthy,  and  motivat- 
ed force. 

We  never  had  been  in  large-scale  remedial  education  or  remedial 
health  work.  In  fact,  the  Congress  would  not  fund  such  things 
under  the  draft.  But  they  were  beginning  to  open  the  doors  by  the 
early  1970's  funding  the  early  days  of  the  transition.  Frankly,  we 
were  down  on  our  faiees— didn't  know  how  to  handle  the  problem. 

We  weren't  competitive  for  human  resources  in  any  way.  We  in 
the  Navy  had  the  worst  equal  opportunity  record  of  all  the  services 
and  probably  were  one  of  the  worst  employers  in  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  it. 

You  remember  the  Kittyhawk/Constellation  race  riot. 

We  had  one-third  of  our  youngsters  coming  in  as  non-high-school 
graduates,  and  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  was 
Project  100,000.  These  are  the  young  people  who  were  all  at-risk, 
teenage  criminals  and  the  like.  The  judges  would  openly  say: 
"Young  man,  you  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony;  however,  if  you 
go  in  the  Marine  Corps  or  the*  Navy,  I  will  let  you  off  the  hook." 

We  had  lots  of  those,  and  we  didn't  know  how  to  work  with 
them. 

If  you  recall  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  was  embar- 
rassing for  our  people  to  wear  their  uniform  in  the  streets  of  our 
own  country.  We  had  a  disproportionate  number  of  poor  and  mi- 
norities in  the  services.  Reading  and  math  comprehension  was  so 
low  we  had  to  set  up  massive  new  programs  to  deal  with  this  form 
of  functional  illiteracy  so  we  could  be  competitive. 

Our  people  were  coming  in  increasingly  unfit  physically,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  So  we  were  afflicted  with  the  same  youth-at-risk 
issues  that  the  entire  nation  was  afflicted  with,  and  we  were  so 
down  on  our  knees  in  readiness  by  1979  because  of  this  situation 
that  we  could  not  safely  steam  some  of  our  ships. 

So  how  did  we  have  to  respond? 

We  had  to  build  in  remedial  education  programs  and  solve  our 
own  literacy  problems  because  we  could  no  longer  dump  kids  back 
on  society  as  we  had  done  during  the  draft,  drawing  another  one  in 
replacement.  We  had  to  fix  our  own  problems  now. 

We  had  to  build  drug  and  alcohol  counseling,  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters. Initially,  we  didn't  believe  we  had  a  drug  problem.  But  when 
the  verba)  surveys  were  cor.\.  med  by  urinalysis  exarn'ivationS;  we 
learned  quickly  that  we  had  a  very  serious  problem.  Tiie  verbal 
survey  had  been  right  on  the  mark,  55  percent  maryuana  usage  in 
our  18  to  21  year  olds. 

We  didn't  believe  we  had  alcohol  problem.  Yet,  we  quickly 
learned  we  had  a  significant  one,  not  only  with  new  entrants  but 
with  the  career  force  as  well. 

We  didn't  realize  the  relationship  between  child  day  care  centers 
and  readiness,  and  I  will  have  t:  :  uy  that,  Representative  Schroe- 
der  beat  me  about  th?  head  and  shoulders  during  hearings  in  1977 
and  said,  "Admiral,  you  don't  understand  that  relationship". 

I  didn't,  but  I  do  now,  and  we  have  them  ail  over  the  world 
today.  We  had  not  recognized  changing  life  styles  and  the  fact  that 
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70  to  80  percent  of  our  young  kids  were  married  and  both  spouses 
had  to  work.  ^ 

*  i^f-^if'j^T]^^^  expand  our  continuing  education  program.  We  es- 
tablished Project  Boost  K  .<xt^^  people  who  were  disadvantaged,  but 
had  the  potential,  and  inove  them  on  to  college.  We  are  now  send- 
ing 200  a  year  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 

We  had  to  establish  what  I  call  the  so-called  JOBS  Program.  I 
-.0  x*T^ll.^^  1977HobK)riented,  basic  skill  (JOBS)  training.  What  is 
It/  Nothing  more  than  Leon  Sullivan's  program  of  OICA  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  went  up  to  see  him.  I  pleaded  with  him— ''tell  me  how  you  do 
It,  how  do  you  reclaim  youth  and  get  them  back  in  the  main- 
stream /  We  then  set  it  up  within  the  Navy,  a  brand  new  program. 

We  also  built  an  entire  career  counselor  community  in  the  Navy 
We  never  had  one  before.  Why?  Because  you  need  that  peer  moti- 
vation, the  peer  educator,  the  peer  mentor  to  make  the  young  kids 
who  were  clown  on  management  and  the  institutions— and  also  on 
themselves  during  that  period— come  around.  It  has  taken  us  a 
long  tinie  to  get  peer  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  unit  or  command. 

We  also  had  to  institutionalize  affirmative  action  programs  that 
were  meaningful.  We  did  that  with  a  vengeance.  Today,  as  a  result, 
we  are  down  to  less  than  5  percent  marijuana  use  among  that 
same  cohort  group  we  were  talking  about  earlier.  Instead  of  being 
the  worst  equal  opportunity  employer,  we  became  one  of  the  better 
ones. 

In  fact,  Benjamin  Hooks  awarded  me  a  meritorious  achievement 
award  at  the  international  convention  in  Philadelphia  last  year. 

So  blacks  are  not  afraid  to  come  in  the  Navy  anymore.  They  used 
to  believe  that  we  would  throw  them  over  the  side.  Conceptually 
they  were  right.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  Navy  was  rated  by  MONEY  magazine  a  couple  of 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  10  best  large  employers  in  the  Nation.  As  a 
consequence,  the  proclivity  for  sailors  to  stay  in  the  Navy  today  is 
the  greatest  we  have  ever  known. 

But,  most  importantly,  we  took  70  percent  of  the  youth-at-risk 
group,  the  same  group  that  we  are  still  worried  about— the  disad- 
vantaged, the  impoverished,  the  illiterate  that  Mr.  Harris  talked 
about— and  we  brought  them  back  into  the  productive  work  force 

That  70  percent  figure  was  about  the  yield  fom  the  OICA  oper- 
ation out  of  Philadelphia  as  well.  That  same  yield  echoes  what 
Andrew  Young  is  saying  about  his  community  service  program 
down  in  Atlanta  as  well. 

So  why  don't  we  set  a  national  objective  to  get  70  percent  of 
those  kids— of  that  30  percent  that  are  now  out  of  the  main- 
nA^A^"?"^   ,^  percent  back  in  the  mainstream  by  the  year 

2000.  It  isn  t  hard  to  do.  We  know  how  to  do  it.  Now,  what  did  all 
this  cost  us? 

We  had  no  integrated  support  structure  to  begin  with,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  today's  estimated  operational 
cost  of  just  these  programs  is  150  million  a  year  in  the  Navy.  The 
startup  costs  were  rather  significant,  but  they  are  blended  in  with 
aJl  the  other  things  the  Navy  does,  and  there  isn't  any  clean  set  of 
line  items  that  can  identify  what  those  initial  costs  were. 
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So,  there  has  to  be  some  investment  up  front.  We  had  to  build 
some  remediation  centers,  for  instance. 

Now,  all  that  was  good  enough  for  the  mid-1980  s  and  before;  but 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  was  very  clear  to  me  that  unless 
we  faced  the  kinds  of  new  issues  raised  by  your  committee  and  ar- 
ticulated by  your  witnesses  here  today,  we  simply  weren  t  gomg  to 
make  it  over  the  next  15  years  as  we  did  over  the  last  15,  a  period 
when  we  eiyoyed  an  affluence  of  young  18  year  olds.  ,  ^ 

'  I  would  ask  that  you  now  focus  your  attention  on  the  graph  that 
I  attached  to  the  back  of  my  prepared  statement.  I  think  it  is  very 
critical  to  understand  that  graph.  ut  u  j  u 

This  graph  comes  from  the  ^'Reconnecting  Youth  ,  published  by 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  in  1985.  It  really  shows 
you  the  problem.  On  the  ordinate  you  see  the  number  of  16  to  24 
year  olds  in  the  Nation.  The  significant  numerical  decline  from 
1978,  then  to  1983,  then  to  1994  is  a  result  of  the  25  percent  drop  in 
the  numbers  of  18  year  olds  reaching  the  work  force  which,  in 
turn,  derives  from  the  baby  bust  of  the  1960's  and  1970  s. 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  inside  the  standpipes  shown,  you  will 
see  the  black  portion  of  the  column  on  the  bottom  and  the  white  on 
top,  the  white  being  the  disconnected  youth,  representing  about  25 
percent  of  the  young  people  entering  the  work  force  age  cohort 
each  year.  But  the  business  demand  against  that  account,  shown  at 
the  dotted  line,  is  increasing  at  a  significant  pace,  and  it  crosses 
through  the  disadvantaged  group  by  about  now,  1987.  We  have 
seen  signs  of  this  reality  across  the  country  in  recent  summer 
hires,  in  the  inability  of  industry  to  find  even  ?the  connected  kids 
ready  for  productive  work  in  the  modern|workBlace. 

So,  in  1994  it  will  be  so  serious  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
tract ourselves  from  its  consequences  unless  we  start  now  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  Secretary  Brock  talked  about 

Foreign  hires.  What  a  disgrace  for  this  country  if  30  percent  of 
our  youth  are  allowed  to  remain  out  of  Ui<  mainstream  and  busi- 
ness is  forced  to  resort  to  foreign  hires.  So,  what  do  :ve  do? 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  we  did  in  the  Navy.  We  established  a 
task  force  to  look  at  all  of  these  things  and  determine  what  role  we 
could  play  in  partnership  with  the  private  sector  and  carry  a 
larger  part  of  the  burden.  We  have  facilities,  we  have  bases,  we 
have  physical  fitness  facilities  and  instructors.  The  kids,  when  they 
don't  have  these  things  in  school  can  come  to  us.  We  have  a  lot  of 
qualified  teachers,  state-credentialed  who  are  waiting  and  willing 
to  volunteer  from  retired  life.  ,  .  i.^  i. 

One  wonderful  thing  about  the  military  I  have  found  is  that  our 
sailors  are  willing  to  volunteer  to  help  somebody  else. 

I  brought  in  this  task  force  of  very,  very  prominent  people— Har- 
rison SchuU  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  David  Hamburg  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Beverly  Ware  from  Ford  Motor  Compa- 
ny, Dr.  Koop  and  others  of  like  stature.  We  had  people  fronithe 
Olympic  Committee  also.  I  asked  of  them,  "what  do  we  do?  They 
said  you  must  expand  your  public-to-private  partnership  ettorts. 
You  can  adopt  more  schools  in  their  math  and  science  programs, 
for  example.  Go  statewide  where  youVe  now  local,  find  a  btate 
willing  to  plug  you  into  their  larger  education  consortium,  bo,  v/e 
talked  to  Bill  fionig,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
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California,  and  Governor  Dukmejian,  both  competent  in  this  field 
and  both  very  sensitive  to  the  broader  issues.  We  were  able  to  link 
up  with  their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Business  Kound  Table, 
other  entities  public  and  private.  After  a  year  of  work,  we  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  Consortium  of  Education  Partnerships  in  California 
earlier  this  year. 

All  of  this  then  told  me  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  if^ite  the 
public  spark  on  this  issue.  It  is  my  belief,  with  my  Navy  experi- 
ence,  and  after  9  months  of  intensive  effort  since  my  retirement, 
that  only  American  business  probably  has  the  potential  clout  suffi- 
cient to  pick  up  the  baton  of  leadership  and  pull  all  participating 
entities  together,  including  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  on  the  public  side  but  molded  into 
one  powerful  group  with  the  key  private  sector  entities.  Along  with 
this  kind  of  commitment,  we  would  encourage  subcommittee  on 
youth  like  yours,  here  today,  with  motivation,  health  and  education 
of  young  people  their  focus  of  attention. 

•  "'s  incredible,  we  love  it.  The  task  then  of  this  American  Busi- 
ness/National Forum  that  I  am  trving  to  establish  with  the  help  of 
people  like  Owen  Bradley  Butler,  former  CEO  of  Proctor  &  Gamble 
and  currently  chairman.  Committee  on  Economic  Development, 
who  has  committed  himself  to  this  task,  is  to  make  personal  excel- 
lence of  Ar?.erican  youth  a  national  goal  and  set  our  sights  to  have 
a  healthy,  literate,  motivated,  and  educated  base  of  American 
youth  bjr  the  year  2000. 

The  Forum  can  provide  the  kind  of  sustained  leadership  which,  I 
said  earlier,  we  have  lost.  They  can  focus  particular  attention  on 
the  disadvantaged  youth  group  which  that  graph  I  put  into  my  pre- 
pared statement  to  you  says  is  important.  We  can't  throw  those 
ki^  away  as  unwanted  chaff  of  society— in  our  jails,  in  our  clinics, 
and  so  forth.  We  can't  continue  to  spend  $11  billion  to  $16  billion  a 
year  on  unwanted  teen  pregnancies.  We  have  to  inspire  regional, 
btate,  and  local  authorities  to  place  personal  excellence  of  their 
young  people  high  on  their  policv  agenda. 

Some  States  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  has  a  Governor's  council  on  youth. 

I  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  past  way  of  doing  business,  the 
institutional  process,  is  bankrupt.  I  believe  we  have  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  public  and  private  ventures,  taking  a  non- 
partisan approach,  sparked  by  American  business  leadership,  to 
m9ve  the  Nation.  And  I  believe  that  education  and  health  and  the 
spirit  of  our  kids,  are  key  ingredients  to  national  security, 
i.-  oM^mi""^^  "What  do  you  want,  national  security  or  educa- 
tion? They  are  the  same.  They  are  integrally  tied  to  each  other.  I 
think  we  need  to  set  this  relationship  as  a  national  objective. 

If  we  achieve  objectives  we  set,  which  don't  exist  today,  then  we 
will  have  sent  a  deterrent  signal  to  those  who  against  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  that  is  far  more  powerful  than  two  more  carrier 
battle  groups,  five  more  tactical  fighter  wings,  and  two  more  army 
divisions— I  guarantee  you  that— because  that  is  how  the  Soviets 
would  look  at  it. 

The  Soviets  put  great  stake  in  the  spirit  and  the  motivation,  in 
the  education  and  the  health  of  their  base  of  youth.  And  they  look 
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at  ours;  and  when  they  see  we  are  weak,  adventurism  starts.  When 
our  young.people  are  strong,  they  lay  off. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Watkins  follows:) 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ADH.  JAMES  D.  WATKINS 


Thank  you.  Mr.  Chalrmtn,  for  allowing  me  this  opportunltif  to  testify  before  your 
committee  on  the  vital  subject  of  "Competitiveness  and  The  QuaUty  of  the  American 
Workforce".  Since  you  indicated  to  me  that  your  focus  today  would  be  on  -fhe  American 

deficits  in  the  education,  ski'is,  moral  fibre,  and  health  of  young  Americans  affect  the 
ef&KSSJe^  united  states  and  (2)  the  scale  of  the 

I  beUeve  I  can  best  satisfy  your  interests  by  tracing  a  numbtr  of  experiences  over  the 
unfform  ^     '"^^  ^'^""^  American  18-year  old  volunteer  worker  in  navy 

Froijj  1969  through  1&78, 1  was  deeply  involved  In  r  /al  personnel  matters  -  first  as  head 
?i;.n  «  ''f'i" ^  persoaneli  then  as  the  Navy'  rtrst  Director  of  EnUsted  Personnel; 
J?n?»?  ^   I  Personnel.  Those  were  pa  icularly  difficult  times  for  our 

vu!^'.!.^  'fZ!  struggled  out  from  under  the  guilt  and  despair  suffered  in  the 
wake  of  Vietnam.  Loss  of  self-tsteem  from  Uck  of  pubUc  support  was  a  real  issue  with 
mnlf.'jyl!:™? *       '  time  when  we  were  attempting  to  make  the  aU-voluntecr 
thSt   w.  ?Ln^^  •  relatively  new  national  poUcy  that  had  rather  suddenly  replaced 
the  craft.  We  simply  were  not  ready  for  It ... 

The  Navy  was  not  competitive  for  human  resources  vis-a-vIs  the  private  sector.  TTiey 
had  no  support  structure  in  r  '^ct  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  volunteer  enlistees  aDPearine  at 
our  recruiting  stations.  A  brief  profile  of  new  recruits  went iometh^g  Uke^^^^^^ 

a)  depressed  motivation  In  about  1/3  of  the  recruits  calling  for  a  considerably 
enhanced  counseling  program. 

b)  disproportionate  number  of  poor  and  minorities  —  significantly  out  of 
balance  relative  to  the  demographic  spit  across  the  nation. 

c)  reading  and  math  comprehension  down  -  23,000  recruits  out  of  the  100.000 
recruited  annually  could  not  read  above  the  8th  reading  grade  level,  yet  most 
«  «nn  ^^^^  ^^^^  diplomas.  A  significant  number  of  the 
23,000  read  at  the  sixth  reading  grade  level  and  could  not  read  such  basic 

"p'fo^«r  Mr*"'  °' '''' 

d)  could  not  enter  Navy's  technical  schools  without  significant  extension  of  the 
course  length  to  permit  reeducation  and  training  to  basic  skill  level  which 
one  would  expect  of  almost  any  holder  of  a  high  school  diploma. 

c)     increasingly  unfit  physicaUy  -  could  not  run  a  mile  in  10  minutes,  or  hang  on 
a  bar  for  a  few  seconds,  or  do  a  pull-up  or  sit-up,  or  be  within  acceptable 
body  fat  content,  etc. 

0  low  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  overall  (about  1/3  were  non-graduates) 
and  the  attendant  high  attrition  at  initial  entry  training  ("Boot  Camp")  which 
had  more  than  doubled  to  about  25  percent  for  all  new  entrants. 
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As  a  result,  it  soon  became  clear  to  Navy's  leadership  that  we  were  rapidly  declining  in 
overall  fighting  strength  and  readiness.  In  fact,  by  l&st  decade's  end  we  had  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  Navy  readiness  since  World  War  IL  Seme  ships  were  declared  unsafe  to 
steam  because  of  poor  leadership,  morale,  and  inadequate  numbers  of  quaUfied  sailors. 
We  were  on  our  knees  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  Why?  Because  of  shortcomings  m 
ships,  planes  and  technology?  No,  nothing  quite  so  simple  to  remedy  as  that ...  Our 
problems  stemmed  from  inadequate  quantity,  quality,  and  motivation  of  our  sailors  —  our 
American  workers  —  always  the  ultimate  determination  of  miUtary  strength  and 
effectiveness. 

So,  in  rfev^nition  of  our  non-^.ompetitiveness  with  the  private  sector,  the  Navy  was 
force.l  to  embark  on  i  wide-ranging  set  of  initiatives  to  build  a  new  support  structure  for 
their  people  which  included  the  following; 

a)  expansion  of  remedial  education  programs  at  entry  level  to  help  save 
individuals  and,  hence,  lower  the  staggering  attrition  rate.  The  Navy  had 
begun  to  realize  it  could  no  longer  discharge  the  unprepared  sailor  back  to 
society  as  once  done  rather  casually  under  the  draft. 

b)  building  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  and  rehabilitation  centers  to  save  large 
numbers  of  both  career  and  non-career  personnel  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  discharged  under  the  old  draft  concept.  Replacements  through 
recruiting  was  no  longer  an  option  since  the  national  proclivity  to  volunteer 
for  military  service  was  dor  u  considerably. 

c)  building  child  day  care  centers  lo  accommodate  changing  lifestyles  of  our 
young  sailors  —  70-80  percent  of  husbands  and  wives  had  to  work  to 
survive.  The  Navy  had  none. 

d)  building  over  sixty  new  Family  Service  Centers  tc  meet  Job,  hOiSlng,  legal, 
financial,  spiritual  needs  of  our  sailors.  The  Navy  had  none. 

e)  expansion  of  our  continuing  education  programs  for  sailors  to  motivate  those 
who  aspired  to  T>e  all  they  could  be".  This  included  project  "BOOST'  which 
targeted  new  recruits,  particularly  minorities  at  the  outset,  who  had  college 
potential  but  had  never  been  given  a  chance  before,  for  whatever  reason. 
Today,  about  150-200  graduates  of  BOOST  enter  our  finest  NROTC  colleges 
and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  annually. 

0     establishing  a  Navy  Job-Oriented  Basic  Skills  training  program  along  lines 
established  by  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  in  his  nationwide  OICA  network, 
headquartered  in  Philadelphia.  This  program  helps  reclaim  young  people  who 
have  left  the  mainstream  of  society  and  need  personal  counseUng  and 
assistance  to  reenter  it  and  become  productive  workers. 

g)  building  an  entire  new  peer-counseling  com  munity  within  the  Navy's  rating 
system,  called  Career  Counselors,  to  better  intervene  with  the  new  culture 
which  in  the  70's  was  almost  universally  hostile  to  the  traditional  leadership 
of  the  institution  —  peers  helping  to  motivate  and  inspire  their  shipmates. 

h)  institutlonaliziitg  meaningful  Affirmative  Action  programs  which  heretofore 
had  not  been  substantial  and  effective. 
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Results  after  about  10  years  of  effort  along  lines  outlined  above  included: 

a)  Navy  drug  abu-i  down  from  about  55%  marijuana  useage  among  18-21  year 
olds  to  less  than  5%. 

b)  Equal  Opportunity,  up  significantly.  In  fact,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hooks  awarded 
me  with  his  NAACP  Meritorious  Achievement  Award  in  July  1986  at  their 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  commemoration  of  substantive 
progress  in  the  Navy.  Blacks  are  no  longer  afraid  to  serve  in  the  Navy. 
Demographically  balanced  inputs  of  all  minorities  are  now  volunteering  for 
naval  service. 

c)  Navy  being  recognized  in  1985  by  MONEY  magazine  among  the  top  10  of  the 
large-size  employers  in  the  nation.  The  Navy  had  become  competitive. 

d)  sailors  were  remaining  in  the  Navy  for  a  career  at  unprecedented  high  rates 
(more  than  twice  the  pitiful  lows  of  the  70's) 

e)  70%  of  the  incoming  volunteers  in  the  "youth-at-risk"  category  (i.e.  involved 
in  teen  crime  and  substance  abuse,  with  depressed  motivation,  or  were 
school  dro(>-outs,  etc.)  were  being  motivated,  re-educated,  and  made  healthy 
again  so  as  to  remain  productive  members  of  the  work  force. 

0     overall  Navy  readiness  by  1986  had  reached  its  highest  peak  since  the  end  of 
World  War  IL  Why?  The  ^irit  of  members  was  soaring.  Sailors  were 
wanted  by  the  American  Public;  they  cared  for  each  other,  the  Navy  and 
their  country;  their  self-esteem  had  been  restored. 

But,  today,  despite  the  fact  that  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  entering  the  Navy  has 
risen,  the  same  remediation  program  must  stiU  be  given  to  about  the  same  percentage  " 
one  out  of  every  four  recruits ...  alas,  no  measurable  progress  in  educational  performance 
over  the  int^im  decade.  Furthermore,  t*ie  health  and  fitness  of  potential  recruits  has 
continued  to  decline  over  the  past  5  years.  So,  it  was  my  Navy  experience  that 
convinced  me  more  could  and  should  be  done  in  the  private  sector  to  address  end  correct 
what  was  fwt  becoming  a  major  national  resource  dilemma.  I  began  asking  questions  and 
thinking  more  soberly  about  the  future  of  our  nation's  youth  related  to  Uie  demand  from 
both  private  and  public  sectors  which  would  be  placed  on  them. 

I  wondered  why  remediation  had  been  accepted  as  a  de-facto  national  policy  —  sure,  it 
was  probably  essenUal  as  a  near  term  expedient  —  but  where  was  the  long  term  focus? 
Wasn't  remediation  too  little,  too  late?  I  wondered  why  society  remained  so  quiet  in 
bearing  the  double  burden  and  cost  of  early  schooling  and  training  only  to  be  followed  by 
costly  at-the-workplace  remediation  in  the  same  disciplines.  As  a  result,  I  was  convinced 
that  more  cooperative  and  coordinated  efforts  were  essential  to  effect  needed  change. 
There  were  too  many  concerned  Americans  working  in  youth  programs  just  focused  on 
education,  while  others  focused  on  health,  and  still  others  on  treating  isolated  symptoms 
of  larger  soc!al  problems  —  and  decided  that  our  institutional  process  must  start  looking 
at  issues  of  youth  from  an  integrated  perspective,  rather  than  by  treating  discrete 
elements  of  the  whole-child  in  isolation  from  one  another.  I  wondered  why,  despite  many 
well-designed  programs,  we  allowed  youth-at-risk  problems  to  continue  to  fester  at  a 
time  when  ue  were  facing  shortages  of  quality  young  people.  Wasn't  it  clear  that  we 
could  largely  finesse  this  shortage  and  solve  our  problems  if  we  would  but  focus  on  the 
growing  youth-at-risk  group  and  bring  the  large  majority  of  these  potentially  productive 
youth  into  the  work  force?  Many  organizations  have  proven  they  know  how  to  do  this. 
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Certainly,  the  Navy  did.  We  showed  success  in  inotivating  about  70  percent  of  newl>- 
recruited  youth  at  risk  to  the  productive  team.  Anj:ual  costs  to  Navy  for  becoming  a 
competitive  employer  across  all  these  areas  grew  from  virtually  zero  in  the  eariy  70's  to 
■bout  150  million  dollars  by  the  time  I  retired  last  year,  a  small  figure  when  you  consider 
the  cost  of  alternatives. 

So,  it  became  patently  clear  to  me  th'4*-  we  were  a  nation  facing  a  serious  challenge,  as 
great  a  challenge  to  our  future,  our  security,  our  democracy  as  we  had  ev«'  faced.  In 
fact,  the  wide  range  of  problems  that  place  about  one  quarter  of  our  nation's  young 
people  in  the  ati-Isk  category  diminishes  all  of  us  collectively  ^  Illiteracy,  school 
dropouts,  drug/alcohol  abuse,  unwanted  teenage  pregnancy  and  other  unhealthful 
lifestyles.  Regrettably,  however,  there  Is  more  —  for  while  numbers  of  "youth  at  risk" 
within  the  teenage  pool  are  rising,  the  size  of  the  total  pool  ItseU  is  shrinking ... 
estimated  to  fall  to  a  new  low-water  mark  in  only  seven  m^^e  years. 

To  compound  our  problem  of  shortages  in  the  supply  of  qualified  and  motivated  youth, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  prepared  and  fit  young  people  to  enter  the  work  force  each 
year ...  fueled  by  America's  international  competition  with  other  nations  striving  to  fully 
develop  their  own  national  capabilities.  Figure  1,  taken  from  an  authoritative  source, 
reflects  the  supply  and  demand  relationship  between  Youth  and  Business.  What  is 
dramatically  shown  here  is  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  unnecessary  waste  of 
human  potential  in  the  "atfisk"  segments  shown  in  white.  About  70%,  then,  must  be 
brought  back  Into  the  mainstream  workforce  to  offset  the  numerical  decline  between 
now  and  1994.  I  think  such  an  objective  could  be  achieved  if  we  all  believed  it  was  really 
important. 

Moreover,  these  are  not  problems  which  face  only  one  class,  or  race  or  group  of 
Americans.  On  the  contrary,  even  among  those  young  people  not  at  risk  today,  the  ones 
shown  in  black  in  Figure  1,  there  is  a  growing  gap  between  skills  demanded  In  the 
competitive  marketplace  and  ability  of  our  education  process  to  maintain  necessary  pace 
with  those  demands.  The  net  result  is  that  too  many  of  our  potentially  productive  young 
people  are  also  ill^prepared  for  entry  into  tJit  modem  workplace.  To  date,  our  answer 
has  been  costly  post-school  remediation  Irt  basic  readings  writing,  math,  science,  and 
computer  literacy  skills,  making  remediation  one  of  the  nation's  largest  growth 
industries.  When  are  we  going  to  get  mad  about  paying  more  than  once  for  what  we 
expect  to  see  flowing  out  of  the  basic  education  process? 

Projections  in  Figure  1  make  it  obvious  that  the  resultant  size  and  readiness  of  the 
national  workforce  over  the  next  10-15  years  is  in  significant  jeopardy  without  drastic 
action.  Already  in  1987,  we  have  witnessed  employers  scrapping  for  increasingly  scarce 
human  resources  who  can  meet  their  basic  neecb.  As  a  result,  if  the  military  succeeds  in 
their  legitimate  efforts  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  see  that  the  alHrolunteer  forces 
remain  healthy,  the  private  sector  and  the  economy  will  correspondingly  lose.  This  is  not 
a  criticism  of  either  but  an  unfortunate  fact.  The  health  of  both  Is  essential  to  national 
security. 

So,  Wi  .iz  Navy's  commendable  efforts  for  the  past  15  years  through  the  mid-80's  may 
have  been  sufficient,  th^y  cannot  survive  the  next  15  years.  Because  I  felt  so  strongly 
about  this,  1  launched  the  Navy  on  an  effort  in  1985  called  Personal  F'  cellence  and 
National  Security".  We  assembled  an  impressive  Task  Force  from  th    ^ivate  sector, 
made  up  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  education  and  health.  Their  repot  i  to  me  was  hard- 
hitting across  the  board  but  most  Importantly,  encouraged  the  Navy  to  get  more  involved 
in  partnership  with  the  private  sector.  They  felt  this  was  essential  if  we  were  to  help 
expand  the  base  of  eligible  youth  to  meet  all  national  workforce  "eeds.  Since  the 
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raiUtary  by  the  late  80's  would  be  demanding  1  out  of  every  2  qualified  males  from  the 
I  nation»s  annual  crop  of  IS-ycar  olds,  it  was  clear  that  the  "quaUfiod^  bue  needed 
sign  ficant  enhancement  from  the  "unqualified"  segment  -  one  w  -ow  call  the  "youth- 
at-f isk"  j^up,  or  the  "disadvantaged".  Until  recenUy,  our  societ  as  failed  to  acceot 
responsibility  or  accountability  for  this  group.  In  fact,  we  h15e  Uated  them  as  ^e^' 
chaff  of  society",  aUowing  them  to  be  cast  adrift  from  the  mainstream.  Well,  that's  not 
going  to  be  good  enough  when  we  need  a  large  fraction  of  them  back  In  the  mainstream 
01  American  society. 

As  a  result  of  my  Task  Force's  recommendations,  we  expanded  existing  successful  Navy 
pubUc/private  sector  pilot  programs  previously  Initiated  on  a  small  scale  in  a  number  of 
states,  tor  example,  Nr vy  had  about  3-4  years  of  experience  In  the  following  community 
partnership  programs  for  adolescents:  ' 

a)  "Adopt-a-School" 

b)  "Saturday  Scholars" 

c)  "Math  and  Science" 

d)  "Youth  Fitness  Fairs" 

to  addition,  I  met  with  Governor  Deukmejlan  in  CaUfornla  and  with  support  from  his 
!nf.?rn^  oL^^^'  PubUc  InstnicUon.  Mr.  BlU  Honig.  the  Navy  worked  hard  over  the 
ensuing  year  and  was  offlciaUy  accepted  as  a  statewide  part  er  In  the  CaUfornla 
CoMorUum  of  EducaUon  Partnerships  in  March  of  this  year.  This  kind  of  p"bUc/prlvate 
venture  by  all  large  entitles  Uke  the  Navy  will  be  needed  If  the  nation  is  gblng  to  get 
serious  fbout  repairing  the  Uteracy,  health,  and  moUvatlonal  ills  of  our  base  of  youth. 

Why  Is  It  taking  so  long  for  Americans  to  get  on  this  kind  of  partnership  bandwagon? 
Where  is  the  leadership?  We  should  wait  neither  for  further  studies  nor  exposure  of  more 
problems  before  we  unite  to  forge  a  better  tomorrow  out  of  a  shakey  present.  There  has 
already  btm  a  wealth  of  review,  a  host  of  concern,  extensive  study  about  the  problems  I 
have  been  discussing  here.  The  volume  of  related  blbUography  In  Just  the  past  few  years 
IS  staggering.  Consider  the  foUowing  compelling  reports  and  landmark  conferences: 

a)  National  Commission  on  ExceUence  In  Educationi  A  Nation  at  Risk  -  1983. 

b)  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  -  1985. 

0     Private  Sector  iniUatlves  (PSl)  -  Partnerships  In  Education  -  4th  National 
White  House  Symposium  to  be  held  October  l!f87. 

1985^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^     "Slacks  and  Other  Minority  Health"  - 

e)     Com  mittee  on  Economic  Development  Reports  on  "Investment  In  Our 
Children"  -  1985,  and  the  very  compelling  1987  report  on  educating  the 
disadvantaged. 

1.     Endorsed  by  250  TVustees  representing  Business  and  Academla 

0     Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  regarding  renewed  teacher 
professionalism  -  1985.  ^o^nw 

Na^tlonal  Governors  Association  Time  for  Results"  report  on  education  - 
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h)     Youth:  2000  "Call  to  Action"  Conforence  sponsored  by  Depts.  of 
Ubor/HHS/Educ.  and  hosted  by  NAB  -  1986. 

Despite  the  compelling  messti^es  sent  by  these  reports  and  conferences,  the  challenge 
contlnuss  to  defy  even  the  very  good  work  underway  across  the  nation  by  the  entire 
community  of  dedicated  and  concerned  public  and  private  organ' nations  working  in  the 
fields  of  children  and  youth.  From  my  obsfvations  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
from  my  Intense  Involvement  with  influentials  in  the  field  of  youth  over  the  past  year 
since  retirement,  my  assessment  of  the  national  response  to  the  heightened  awareness  of 
our  youth  problems  to  date  is  as  follows: 

a)  0«xKj|  *vorkt  yes{  buv  fragmented  -  interconnections  weak  between  education, 
hezHh,  and  motivational  elements.  Not  yet  touching  enough  young  people 
and,  therefore,  not  making  the  desired  national  impact  on  reversing 
undesirable  trends,  particularly  among  youth-at-risk  elements^ of  our  society. 

b)  Lack  of  visible,  sustained  and  involved  national  leadership  -  Commission  on 
education  excellence  in  1983;  Council  on  physical  fitness  and  sports  in  1985; 
drugs  last  year;  AIDS  this  year;  maybe  teenage  pregntncy  next  -  who  knows? 

c)  No  coherent,  integrated  national  objectives  for  youth  of  America  -  hence  no 
standard  by  which  progress  toward  resolving  youth-at-risk,  demographics,  or 
education  and  health  reform  issues  can  be  measured. 

d)  Afflicted  with  long-standing  and  outmoded  national  "stovepipe" 
organizational  structures  (public  and  private)  which  deal  with  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  youth  puzzle.  YtV  the  "gra^  f oot^  level  h  struggling  with  real- 
world,  whole-child  issues  that  don't  lend  tiemselves  to  effective  treatment 
In  isolation,  one  from  the  other. 

e)  Stiil  an  unalarmed  public,despite  compelling  aggregation  of  data  that  justify 
serious  national  concern  that  cries  for  strong  corrective  actions.  Growing 
work  force  entrants  in  year  2000  are  now  in  grammar  schooL  We  know  what 
reforms  are  urgently  needed.  We  need  no  further  studies  to  get  this  nation 
moving. 

0     We  have  allowed  expensive  remediation  to  become  a  defacto  national 
policy.  A  comprenhensive  prevention  strategy  to  dedl  with  all  issues 
affecting  youth  has  not  yet  been  developed.  Costs  of  prevention  strategies 
are  amortized  quickly  by  cost  avoidance  of  remediation. 

g)     A  major  restructuring  of  how  we  do  our  youth  business  is  called  for  on  an 
urgent  basis.  The  existing  Institutional  process  is  bankrupt  It  may  have 
been  good  enough  for  other  times;  but  it  i£  clearly  unresponsive  for  the 
current  situation  we  face. 

So,  isn't  it  about  time  to  capitalize  on  the  compelling  content  of  recent  reports,  studies 
and  conferences  and  create  a  national  movement  to  place  and  keep  youth  at  the  top  of 
our  national  agenda,  for  at  least  a  little  while.  For  the  children  who  will  be  at  risk 
tomorrow  —  and  who  must  be  ready  to  lead  this  nation  into  the  next  century  "  are  in  the 
kindergartens  and  first  and  second  grades  today  in  large  numbers.  So,  the  "Youth  2000" 
problem  is  Immediate. 
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N°.UoSi'"pil'I' '  n?       IS*"; '  T  '""'""^  ^y^^  »  business-sponsored 

National  Forum  of  selected  leaders  -  known  and  respected  for  their  interest  in  the 
future  0  our  country  and  known  to  be  committed  t7t!:e  task  of  enhaic Inglh^ 
of  American  youth  -  to  be  established  immediately.  These  Americans  would  heb 
provide  visible  and  susUinIng  leadership  and  would  create  theTnf  uence^eces^^^^  to 
keep  personal  exceUence  in  youth  atop  our  national  agenda*  necessary  lo 

TTielr  combined  stature,  commitment,  and  poUtical  clout  would  give  focus  to  new  and 
urgenUy  needed  acUons  to  achieve  desired  personal  exceUence  in  youth  bv  the  turn^f 
u'JVlT^'  emphasizing  lonp-term  prevenUon  of  detractors  to  exceU«»ce.  s 
i?*?^?!?^*!^,^  several  years  to  influence  formulation  of  broad 

SjLfS'^^i'''  "^^^  "o*'-        would  be  donjon  a 

?n?n^l  .i^llTn''  basis.  The  National  Forum  for  youth  would  also 

i/fn  MP^nn^  '"PP^'^  ^°  leaded  whrhave 

M.H«n^i  ?  ^  *'"'i!r^*^  ^°  y°"^  problems  to  the  fore.  The 

«™c.if?^"l«°.""  ^"'^  ^*^*'*«'  ^°  f"®^^""  pubUc  and  private  sector  resources 
necessary  to  iniUate  a  wide  range  ofprevenUve  programs.  resource 

?/.riI^.t\M'     "^^    prevenUon  is  that  iniUal  investment  is  amorUzed  quickly.  In 
I^H  '  ^'•y  ?  P"""  J  ^'  *  ^^'^  ^      estimated  20-40  billion  dollars  business 

and  others  edready  spend  annually  o..  i'emediatlon  and  related  socW  mo«^^^^ 

A  ^aSJ^^V^"  ^^^K"""^^    prevention  is  .bout  one-seventh  that  olT  rimediatlon. 
Hence,  809S  of  these  staggering  remedial  cosU  could  be  spared.  Wouldn't  it  make  good 
J^l!?!:f^2S0®        ourselve  off  current,  very  expensive  remediation  and  to  transition  to 
cost-«ffecUve  prevention  as  one  of  the  many  national  objectives  we  should  adopt? 

Response  to  such  a  caU  foe  exceUence  requires  a  cohesive  strategy,  integraUng  the  three 
fundamental  elemenU  of  personal  exceUence  -  educaUon,  health-fitness  and  motivation 
for  aU  our  young  people.  This  Integrated  approach  is  fundamental  to  the  strategy.  Of 
these  three  integrated  components,  I  see  one  as  the  Unchpin,  the  glue  rivine  aU 
youngsters  a  reason  to  reach  foe  and  grasp  their  fuU  potential  in  the  oUier  two.  This 
Unchpin  component  is  motivation,  or  the  spirit. 

Motivation  re^^imes  to  build  self-esteem,  self  dignity,  and  self  confidence  are  not 
unknown.  Sui,.rb  examples  are  becoming  increasingly  visible  at  local  levels  across  this 
nation.  However,  of  the  many  possible  motivational  concepts,  one  now  being  employed  in 
hniH?n*f^7^^r^'^'."""''^f  ?^ ^'^'^^^  co\intry  seSms  to  sUnd  ou?  w 

holding  significant  potenUal  for  an  eventual  embrace  naUonwide  -  youth  service  throueh 
proved  community,  state,  or  natlonaUy  sponsored  programs  to  serJre  the  n^S  of^ 

Key  here,  insofar  as  the  personal  exceUence  concept  from  kindergarten  through  the 
iluh*'  f!.*^\^  concerned,  is  to  ensure  that  needed  curricular  r/forms  in  education  and 
^Irli^^iS  J**      motivational  concept.  strucS^^JlSJntag 

fht^lrn  community  should  also  be  closely  Unked  with  school  curricula. 

Enhanced  resources  or  other  IncenUves  to  state  fnd  local  sponsors  and  even  to  youth 
si^T^  S  "If^tX^nlii^l  ""^^^  ^?  ^""'■ge  both  in-school  and  post-sclwol  community 
service.  The  National  Forum  would  have  the  strength  to  help  bring  this  about. 

^I'ltlil"?^"^'""      ^^^^^  "1*^  "H"'""'  service  is  the  highest  form 

of  self-intwest  for  the  person  who  serves".  I  beUeve  this  is  true  and  incorporates  U?e 

1  VrT^r^'^i^^'^  '°?"P^  Individual,  community  and  naU^wiU  aU  gain 
from  Its  adv^»fon.  As  you  know,  voluntary  or  mandatory  service  programs  have  been 
discussed  by  a  host  of  national  leaders  since  the  early  plirt  of  the  «^^ry!  WMle  t!S!ing 
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and  circumstances  were  never  quite  right  before,  they  may  well  be  today.  Maybe  it's 
time  now  to  move  toward  adopting  the  ethos  of  a  "caring  society"  as  fundamental  to 
continuation  of  the  American  dream. 

If  the  nation  can  be  inspired  to  move  in  this  direction  over  the  next  several  years  — 
testing  and  measuring  efficacy  of  a  variety  of  promising  programs  in  a  structured  but 
aggressive  way  —  then  the  schooling  process  should  gain  new  and  exciting  relevance  for 
aU  youth;  we  will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  caring  and  service-oriented  society  so 
badly  needed  to  meet  demographic  challenges;  and  we  will  have  motivated  the  entire 
work*force  to  achieve  new  heights  of  productivity  and  competitiveness  in  the  world 
marketplace.  As  the  Army  slogan  goes,  we  will  have  learned  how  to  be  all  that  we  can 
be ... 

in  a  recent  edition  of  "Foreign  Affairs",  perhaps  one  writer  put  it  best  when  he  cautioned 
that  America  is  living  off  its  past  spiritual  and  material  capital ...  that  the  root  of  our 
problems  today  is  that  we  have  divorced  freedom  from  responsibility ...  and  that  our 
democratic  society  cannot  long  endure  such  a  schism.  But  we  can  stop  living  off  our  past 
capital  if  we  will  each  remember  to  carry  out  our  continuing  personal  responsibility  to 
freedom.  And  what  better  way  to  do  this  than  for  a  coalition  of  committed  and 
respected  leaders  to  Inspire  a  natirnal  selff  enewal  movement  to  achieve  a  new  and 
enlightened  level  of  personal  exccUence  in  American  youth  by  the  year  2000. 

I  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  committee  colleagues  for  your  leadership  In 
bringing  this  Important  linkage  between  youth  and  our  national  economy  Into  proper 
focus.  Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  today. 
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DECUNiNG  YOUTH  POPUUTiON  WITH  AN  INCREASING 
AT-RISK  SEGMENT  COMPARED  TO  RISING  BUSINESS 
DEMAND  FOR  ENTRY-LEVEL  EMPLOYEES 

(Note  1) 


(Nola  2} 


Numbw*  d  1S-24  yMT 


1978        1983  1995 

(Projected) 


Source:  ReconihicUng  Youth.  Education  Commission  ol  the  Stales.  JSfl.s 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  out- 
standing,  thoughtful  testimony,  Admiral  It  would  be  noteworthy 
from  any  witness,  but  it  seems  more  remarkable  coming  from  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  military  and  who  has  not 
been  really  exposed  to  the  stresses  and  strains,  and  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  in  our  political,  economic  and  our  educational 
^stems. 

So  we  admire  you  very  much  for  the  enormous  thoughtfulness 
that  you  are  bringing  to  this  issue  as  a  military  professional.  In 
fact,  we  wish  we  could  clone  you  and  find  Watkinses  for  the  other 
military  services.  Through  the  rapid  advances  in  biotechnology  and 
genetic  engineering,  we  hope  to  achieve  that.  [Laughter.]  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  hear  from  Stephen  Cohen. 

Stephen  Cohen  is  a  distinguished  expert  on  intern£\tional  eco- 
nomics. He  is  director  of  the  Berkeley  Roundtable  on  the  Interna- 
tional Economy.  He  has  been  studying  how  we  can  bring  our  econo- 
my to  a  dynamic  and  vital  state  of  effectiveness  and  competitive- 
ness in  the  international  trade  arena. 

We  are  happy  to  have  your  remarks  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  S.  COHEN,  PROFESSOR,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA,  r??RKELEY,  AND  DIRECTOR,  BERKELEY 
ROUNDTABLE  ON  TlXZ  I  ITERNATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  I  am  also  a  bit  intimidated.  Following  not  only  such  distin- 
guished people  who  spoke  so  well  and  have  said  everything  I  had  to 
say,  I  don't  know  quite  what  to  add. 

I  can  summarize  our  competitive  situation.  It  is  on  the  board.  I 
don't  want  to  take  much  time. 

In  brief,  how  can  you  stay  rich  and  powerful  in  a  world  where 
capital  moves  instantaneously  and  technology  diffuses  at  incredible 
speed  if  you  are  dumb?  And  beyond  that,  I  really  don't  have  terri- 
bly much  to  say. 

And  we  are  becoming  dumb,  and  everybody  has  said  it  here  with 
verve  and  with  information,  and  we  are  slogging  miserably  in  the 
competitive  realm.  It's  a  disaster. 

The  little  flip  going  up  a  few  months  here  and  there  is  not 
changing  anything.  Our  position  is  the  world  is  eroding  in  a  fash- 
ion that  as  an  American  one  finds  disgraceful,  and  it  is  going  to  hit 
harder  and  harder  and  harder  in  the  next  years  as  the  debt  piles 
up,  as  the  awareness  sinks  in. 

Mr.  Harris  was  saying  the  people  of  America  say,  "We  have  to 
change  something;  let's  invest  in  ourselves."  The  Navy  is  saying, 
"My  God,  our  competitive  prt;?tion  militarily,  our  security  rests  on 
the  same  thing;  that  our  skills  as  a  nation  are  eroding." 

I  doi/t  care  if  they're  eroding  absolutely  or  not.  Competitively, 
they  are  eroding.  The  other  guys  are  doing  much  better.  That  is 
the  only  measure  that  counts. 

So  beyond  that,  I  am  afraid,  unexceptionable  statement,  I  don't 
have  much  to  say  to  make  it  clearer.  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little 
more  complicated.  I  am  a  professor,  and  I  can  respond  in  that  di- 
rection. [Laughter.] 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  would  expect  no  less,  Professor. 
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Mr.  OoHEN.  Yes.  So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  people  want  edu- 
cation. Everybody  m  all  walks  of  life  says,  "I  am  completely  dissat- 
isfied with  what  IS  going  on.  We  know  it's  important  to  our  nation- 
al survival,  competitiveness,  and  dignity."  Yet  everyone  feels 
trapped  by  institutions.  So  we  can  kick  the  educational  bureaucra- 
cy  a  bit,  which  as  an  institution  I  think  is  eminently  worthy  of 
bang  lucked  and  perhaps  blown  up  and  reconstituted. 

But,  something  nas  happened  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
few  years,  someth  ng  very  big.  Just  look  at  those  chnr^.  At  the 
Berkeley  Roundtable,  we  started  following  technology,  not  educa- 
tion. 1  am  not  an  educational  expert.  I  have  taught  for  25  years 
but  I  am  not  m  the  education  business.  They  are  separate  realms. 

By  following  technology,  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  skills.  I  don't  even  like  the  word  "skills"  because  it 
IS  a  very  quaint.  It  smarts,  education,  both  of  individuals  and  in 
organizations,  organized  versions  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  our  people  are  getting  dumber  than  the  com- 
petition, and  our  organizations  are  also,  both  as  institutions  and 
people.  They  don  t  kne  w  how  to  use  and  develop  the  skills,  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  who  are  in  them.  American  companies,  by 
and  large,  are  not  creating  more  intelligent  people,  more  opportu- 
nities for  the  growth  of  intelligence  the  way  you  can  grow  muscle. 

Something  big  is  going  on,  and  we  like  to  think  of  it  as  the  U  S 
economy  IS  m  transition.  Now,  the  oldest  academic  joke  has  eot  to 
do  with  transitions:  Mother  Eve  says  to  Father  Adam,  we're  enter- 
ing a  period  of  transition.  There  is  always  a  transition  going  on, 
and  economics  is  all  about  permanent  transition. 

Nonetheless,  sometimes  things  really  change,  and  when  they 
change,  they  change  fast.  It's  not  this  steady,  marginal  change 

Maybe  it  is  a  marginal  change,  like  in  California,  where  I  sit  and 
T  rnnn^"®?,*,.  ^  movlng  marginally  about  30,000  meters 
down  at  0.001  millimeters  per  year,  but  when  the  change  decides  to 
manifest  iteolf  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  it  happens  abruptly  and 
unpleasantly.  I  think  that  is  what  has  sort  of  happened  to  the  U  S 
economy.  We  get  an  earthquake.  '  ' 

Representative  Sawyer.  It's  like  in  our  business  every  year  is  a 
watershed  year  but  especially  one  where  you  have  to  run. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  And  in  a  way  we're  having  that  in  our  economy. 
1  made  a  longer  presentation.  If  anyone  cares  to,  they  can  read 

lb* 

But  a  couple  of  things  are  changing  simultaneously.  Something 
called  international  competition.  I  remember  we  used  to  talk  about 
the  interdependence  of  the  world.  We  meant  all  the  other  countries 
were  interdependent  on  each  other  and  they  were  all  interdepend- 
ent on  us-we  were  interdependent  on  nobody.  In  the  mid-1960's,  4 
percent  of  GNP  was  trade;  now,  70-some-odd  percent  of  everythiiig 
we  make  is  trade  impacted,  and  we  celebrate  the  flight  to  service^ 
that  idea  that  our  banks  are  going  to  save  us,  it's  the  other  way: 
We  will  have  to  save  our  banks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cohen  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  S.  COHEN 
Introduction 

Th«  U.S.  econwiy  li  in  •  p«rlod  of  fundajntnUl  •conoalc  tr«niltlon.  Th« 
traniition  ii  Uing  drivw  by  two  int.rr.Uttd  torcii  that  w.  UUX  th«  n«v 
challsna*  of  lnt«m«tlon*l  coii«>etition  and  %M  tichnology  revolution.   IHirinj  th« 
Uit  dec«d«,  th*  U.S.  tcono^y       bacon*  incrMiingly  open  to  int.mmtionjl  trade 
and  capital  flowa.    Trada  ai  a  •taf  of  srQ§%  national  product  haa  aora  than 
doublad»  and  miOor  a^tmenta  of  both  aanufacturing  and  aervicaa  ara  now  wcpoaad  to 
intanaa  for»itn  co^tition  in  tha  battla  for  doa»atic  and  foreign  »arkata.  At 
both  tha  Mcro  and  micro  lavala,  changaa  in  foreign  trada  and  foreign  capital 
f lowe  hava  baco«e  mch  »ore  aignif  icant  aa  deUrainante  of  doaaatic  production  and 
ai^loyMnt* 

Tha  challangaa  ataiwing  froa  changee  in  the  world  aconoav  and  the  U.S. 
poaltlon  in  it  hav«  occurred  in  an  anvironiiant  of  rapid  technological  change.  New 
jBlcroelectronlca-baaed  telecoawinicationa  and  eutooated  production  technologiea 
are  now  available  for  application  throughout  ■amifacturing  and  eervicee  on  a 
naeaive  and  global  sc^lo.   IftJiwd,  tha  forcM  of  international  coppatition  and 
technological  change  ere  not  independent. 

The  new  technologiea  provide  tha  foundation  for  greater  global 
interdependence •    New  telecoMwnicationa  Uchnologiea  underlie  tha  increaaing 
integration  of  vorW  capital  awrketa  and  pat«it  auch  graatet  dacentraliiation  of 
production  and  dietribution  facilitiaa  ecroae  national  boundariaa.   New  production 
technologiea  panait  efficiant  real  product  differentiation  to  national,  regionel 
end  even  locel  taatee,  thereby  naking  global  market*  eccaaaibla,  while 
eittultaneoualy  permitting  eatebliahed  induatriel  producara  to  remain  9oyetitive 
with  low-wage  developing  count riea  in  e  renge  of  induatriea  —  thereby  foa taring 
greeter  global  interdependence.    In  turn,  the  challenge  of  international 
competition  ie  driving  the  development  of  the  new  technologiea,  the  rataa  of  their 
diffuaion  and,  es  important,  the  waya  they  are  uaed.   The  effective  utilisation  of 
new  technology  haa  become  a  major  component  of  the  atrategiee  uaed  throughout  tha 
economy  to  reapond  to  greater  competitive  preature  from  abroad. 

How  the  U.S.  reaponda  to  the  chellengea  and  opportunitiea  poaed  by  major 
changea  in  foreign  competition  end  technology      «ow  it  farea  during  thia  period 
of  tranaltion  —  will  determine  ite  wealth  ani  power  in  the  international  econor** 
during  the  following  decadea.   fot  the  U.S.  itaelf,  nothing  leaa  ia  at  r%ak%  thkn 
ite  attndard  of  living  and  quite  poaaibly  the  health  of  ite  democrecy.    lor  tha 
world  economy,  the  atekea  are  Juat  aa  great  —  continued  U.S.  aupport  of  the  open 
International  trading  environment  which  ^I:  helped  create  efter  World  Wtr  II 

The  fundamentel  challenge  confronting  the  U.S.  during  thie  period  of 
trensition  ie  how  to  restore  and  maintain  an  internationally  competitive  hign-wege 
econooy.    Ae  lebor  Increeaingly  becomea  the  only  netional  factor  not  tranaportehle 
ecroaa  national  boundariaa,  Ita  price  and  Ita  ekilla  become  the  critical 
determining  national  compotitiveneaa.    If  the  U.S.  ia  conmittad  to  providing  high- 
wage  employment  for  ita  domeatic  lebor  force,  then  it  can  remain  competitive 
internationally  only  if  ita  labor  force  haa  the  akilla,  mobility  and  productivity 
to  offaet  the  effecta  of  high  wagea  on  production  coata.    Educational  policy  which 
ahapea  theae  labor  force  characterletica  will  have  e  decisive  impect  on  how 
aucceasfully  the  U.S.  responda  to  the  twin  challenges  of  naw  international 
competition  and  the  technology  revolution. 
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Th«  tr«naltlon  confronting  us  aata  tha  aganda  of  ch«nga»  but  tliar*  ia 
nothing  inavltabla  about  tha  outcoMt   Va  can  chooaa  to  hava  an  Intarnttlonally 
cwipatltlv..  hlgh-vaga  aconoay.    In  tha  foUowlftg  dlacuaalon,  va  will  suMarlia 
onpolng  UIK  work  which  aupporta  thtaa  conclualona,  and  which  llluatrataa  how 
aducatlon  policy  say  Will  nalca  tha  dlffaranca  betwaan  a  auccaaaful  or 
coapatltlvaly  lagging  U.S.  acono«y»  a  rlalng  or  dacllnlng  atandard  of  llvlng.l 


!•   fint  ftmiaet   A  Loog-Tam  BcoikwIc  XraaaltlTa  ia  OeotrrlBs, 
A.   An  Ovarviaw  of  tha  Taghnolotv  tavolut^ten 

A  fundaaaatal  tachnologlcal  ravolutlon  la  uadarvay.    Ttila  ravolutlon  la 
Inaxtrlcably  antanglad  with  A»arlc«U  adjuataant  to  tha  changaa  occurring  In  tha 
tanw  and  natura  of  global  c(W|>atltlen.    T^gathar  thaaa  two  forcaa  portwid 
Matorlc  changaa  In  tha  organlaatlon  of  iaduitry  and  Industrial  production  — 
changaa  that  will  forca  hard  political  chPlcaa.    Concrataly,  dlglUl 
talaeoMunlcatlona  and  autoaatad  production  In  both  aanufacturint  and  aarvlcaa 
hava  tha  broadaat  i^llcatlona  for  tha  avolutlon  of  tha  aconcay  aa  a  whola. 

^4  V  talacowMnlcatlona  tachnologlaa  «ra  craatlng  a  naw  infraatructura 

vhlch  will  ba  aa  laportrnt  to  our  ara  aa  tha  building  of  roada,  brldgaa, 
rallroada»  and  talaphona  iinaa  vara  to  aarllar  parloda.    Ihla  information 
trananlsalon  ayataa  will  opar  naw  poaalbllltlaa  for  product  and  aarvlca 
Innovatlona,  proeaaa  Innovatlona  in  both  Mnufacturlng  and  in  tha  offlca,  and  a 
raatructurlng  of  tha  apatlal  organisation  of  both  work  and  living. 

*?!^f  naw  Infraatructura  la  tha  aarglng  of  coMunlcatlona  and 

coaputlng  which  haa  occurrad  aa  tha  tachnologlaa  unJarlylng  talacowMinlcatlona  and 
data  procaaaing  hava  convargad.   Today.tha  talaconmmlcationa  Industry  mat  ba 
broadly  undaratood  to  encompaaa  tha  provlalon      for  Inforaatlon  natworklng  -  of 
tarwlnal,  transalsslon»  snd  switching  aqulpMnt,  and  volca,  data,  vldao,  and 
racalalla  aarvlcaa.   Tha  convargansa  la  alrasdy  changing  tha  charactar  of 
coapaUv^on  and  altar Ing  tha  aarvlcaa  and  products  offarad.    Equally  laportant.  It 
la  aaklng  poaalbla  tha  davalopaant  of  a  ranga  of  naw  induatrlaa  and  paraltting 
axlatlng  onaa  to  davalop  and  asrkat  naw  producta,  particularly  in  thTaraas  of 
S«S   S!f       consuaar  aarvlcaa.    Finally,  of  couraa,  tha  viability  of  both  factory 
and  off lea  autooatlon  raata  on  digital  talacoMain lea t Ions  natworka. 

In  tha  factory,  prograaaabla  autoaatlon  la  tha  tachnology  which  llaa  at  tha 
cora  of  tha  tranaforaatlon  of  aanufacturlng.   Th;  ravolutlonary  potantlal  of 
prograaoabla  autoaatlon  f Iowa  froa  two  klnda  of  Inharant  f laxlbllity.    Bacauss  It 

l  lTil  "jxlblllty  .  that  la,  a  alngla  arrangaaant  of  aqulpawjt  can  pJiduca 

a  wide  vsrlsty  of  products.    Bacsusa  It  paralta  autoaatad  aqulpaant  to  ba 
raconflgurad  on  the  shop  floor,  thla  tachnology  alao  allowa  dynaalc  flaxlblUty  - 
that  Is,  rapid  chsnga  of  production  procaaaaa  to  Incorporate  product  or  procaas 
Innovatlona  without  axpanslva  retooling. 
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1.         ChAnttnt  Fo«itlon  of  t>w  U-S>  in  tha  World  ttontw 

SlAco  IMl,  tb«  U.S.  txU*  poiltlon  lui  dotorlorot^d  Miiiwly.    By  19I3# 
tb«  tr«d«  deficit  v««  doubU  tU  Uvol  that  had  provolXod  during  tho  pr«yloui  flva 
y«ar«  and  v««  n— tIy  doubla  tha  larfait  trado  daf Icit  avar  nm  by  tha  Unltad 
Stataa  or  by  akrotllar  country.   Batvaan  1M3  and  IMS.  tha  U.S.  trada  deficit 
naarly  daublad  in  ai»«  aftaln,  raarhlng  «  racord  1124  billion  by  tha  yaair'a  and. 
Sinca  than.  It  haa  cll»bad  to  ovar  $150  billion,    tha  U.S.  tr^a  P^^^}^^^ 
datarioratad  aharply  avan  in  tha  hlgh-tachnology  product a  in  which  tha  U.S.  i 
vidaly  thought  to  hava  a  conparativa  advantage,   lha  U.S.  vant  fr«j  a  poaltlon  of 
•vrplva  in  thaaa  producU  in  I9I0-II  to  a  poaltion  of  deficit  by  1W5#  and  haa 
ateyed  thara  eince.  , 

Maaeiva  trade  daficite  vara  aatchad  by  iocraaaing  inflov*  of  foralgn  capital 
that  covered  tha  difference  batvaan  tha  velua  of  vhat  tha  U,$.  eold  to  tha  rait  of 
tha  world  ee  asporta  and  tha  velua  of  vhat  it  purchaaad  fro«  tha  raat  of  tha  world 
ae  iMorte,    By  19I4*  %\t%  rata  of  U.g,  nat  national  borrovin*  ae  a  parcantate  of 
Off  aacaadad  that  of  Braeil  and  finffTf^  Q^r  ofta«thiTd  of  U.^>  nat  natlow.l 
iSUISlAt.   aT;  ?l«"lt  o?  httta  caaital  inhow.  U>I.  Xiabilitiaa  vie  a  vie  tha 
reet  OS  the  vorld  incraaaad  aharply,  and  by  mid-19»5  thav  a«eaadad  U>S.  eeeeti  in 
tha  raet  of  the  vorld,  thua  pak^ng  the  t'.^.  e  net  debtor  for  tha  flrat  timm  eince 
1917.    In  e  fav  ehort  yaere,  tha  U.S.  had  equanderad  tha  acc««uleted  foreign 
eeeata  of  70  yaar4  aa  net  creditor*  to  bacoM  tha  lergeet  dabtor  notion  in  the 
vorld.   Tha  U.S.  foreign  debt  haa  baco^,  ell  by  Iteelf.  a  "ajor  conetralnt  on 
AMrice'e  ability  to  eat  ite  ovn  econoeilc  policyi  end  it  ie  growing  at  a 
terrifying  voIvm. 

Undoubtedly,  aacroacrmoAic  fectore  vara  a  sajor  deteminent  of  the 
ditarioretion  in  tha  U.S.  external  poeitlon  during  tha  1980-15  period.  Meet 
econoaaete  balleve  thet  tha  draaatlc  appreciation  of  the  dollar,  attributed  to 
Mieive  cepitel  inflowe  in  reeponee  to  higher  raal  ratee  of  return  In  the  U.S., 
vee  reeponelble  for  «ore  than  one-half  end  parhape  ae  Huch  at  two-thlrde  of  the 
growth  in  tha  trade  deficit.   More  repid  growth  retee  In  the  U.S.,  coapared  to 
thoaa  in  the  other  edvenced  Induetrlel  countriaa,  (aepecielly  in  luropa,  a  Mjor 
aarket  for  U.S.  nanufactured  axporte)  vore  eleo  e  contributing  factor  ea  vee  the 
d»bt  crieie  in  Latin  Aaarica.   But  in  over  a  year  and  a  half,  eince  the  dollar  vas 
pushed  down  ae  faat  end  ee  fer  ee  It  aarlier  roee,  our  coapatltlva  poeition  haa 
not  ahovn  aubetantlel  IvproveMntt  certelnly  nothing  that  could  ba  eaan  ee 
aymatricel  to  ite  epectaculer  collepee  in  the  feca  of  the  eoaring  dollar. 

Our  vork  at  BRU  eleo  Indlcatee  that  tha  U.S.  haa  hed  e  long'tera 
covpatitiveneee  problem  dating  back  to  tha  aarly  1970b.    Evidanca  euggaete  that 
even  in  tha  abaenca  of  tha  unique  and  unfortunate  ucroeconoalc  clrcuastancae  of 
tha  la^t  five  yaare,  tha  U.S.  vould  have  confronted  dlfflcultiee  In  Mlnteinlng 
.ta  position  in  international  Aarkate  while  aimiltfcneouely  expanding  tha  reel 
tiicoiMa  of  its  d tisane. 

There  ere  eeverel  Indlcatore  of  a  long-term  weakening  in  tha  coapatitive 
poeitlon  of  u.$.  aanufacturing,  including  tlia  »archa-idla«  trade  balance,  dowaetlc 
end  world  aarkct  shares,  relstive  technological  capsbility,  raletlvely  weak 
productivity  growth,  low  ratee  df  InvestJDant,  lov  retes  of  sevinge,  low  retume  on 
Inveetaant  in  U.S.  induetry,  end  a  tan  yaar  decline  in  average  reel  weges.  Each 
of  these  »«esure$  hlghllghte  e  different  aepsct  of  the  Anarlcan  cof»petitivane«« 
problaa.   Together  they  cuggeet  thet  soet  ffanufecturing  eectors  in  the  U.S.  are 
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?S««.  J  c»P«tlnt  in  world  wrkiti.  and  th.t  th.  AMrle.n  .dju.t«»nt  to 

oSJSSJ.^.  "onoay  b..  b.M  troubUd.   At.ln.t  our  .troni..t 

•  /  n.lthor  our  BMuf.cturlng  potltlon  nor  our 

t^lt  Hl  •ivjnt.g.  In  hl,h  technology.   At  th.  cor.  of  ?h.  probl«  U^J  both  . 

b..Jd  .tcJSri  Mrt,!         "*        .dv.ntM«  on  which  C0Bp.tltlv.  po.ltlon  In  RiD- 

t...|»»fll.J''*!  »•  Hwortmt  to  not*  th«t  ra.torlnt  our  Iwd  In 

nSt^  illij'J  ff  "^•""J  "l^'""'  •ddr...i„,  our  d.clln.  In^uf.cWrtJJ  .Mu.  1. 

not  •  .0U.1U  policy  alx  for  futur.  .conoalc  .uccu*.    A«  .  ,.„,it.  «,  n^\ll.tlZ 

dlffuii  J!*"^'^?***;'  "  ""Ich  Uchnoloiicl  lm>ov.tlou- 

mmII  •"''",n«"<'»«l  bound.ri..  h<.  qulck.n«l.    In  thl.  iiM  •nv.ron^t,  tU 
°'  f  l«nov.tor  to  c.ptur.  th«  r.tum.  to  .  nw  product  or  proei.. 

iSd^oc«nnl   ^'•"•"'"'•1  th.  lnnov.tlon  dlffu...  So  oth.r  producer, 

•na  loc.tlon.  .round  tha  world,    ror  tha  U.S.,  tha  Umllcatlon  la  claari 

lnDrov?nr.«!^f,  *  "i  foundation  for  futura  growth  In  national  tacoaa  and  for 
Improving  axtemal  parfonnancei  an  iBprovaMnt  In  tha  comi)atltlvana.r«f 
wnirfacturmg  capabllltlaa  will  alao  b.  r«iulred.   OtharSua   nWlS^I  ll  h 
•trongar  D«,ufacturlng  capabllltla.  will  U  abla  to  apjropjlitl  a  .hara 

''pp''«'»itiaS'r"s:jji;:g'f?:rS".  °' 

H'nufacturlng  Matter.,    Th.  Mvth  of  th.  S.n,4r.  »  ^ 

One  conventional  reaction  to  evidence  of  <  inns-t-^n.  ^..n..  . 

uT'i";:  ^::*rKL'  '•'v-''\rr^  "^-''"^^^  -tore. 

rS-  ""S*"  Council  of  Kconoolc  Advlaore  haa  done,  that  ««  th.  r.Ij 

cf„^i;.M'"  r"""  "-S-  »"  o-nufacturlng  tectailo^f  "r 

rt^fM^^  r.  cleaeleel  econoolc  th«?y  i^eturellv 

«"oto*n :  °  !:v^a*2hrj:!r;he^iiLi:r  ii"  rport.vinji^'' 

were  off..,.,  by  grovtS^S  thJ'S'sf  ^.Sre'u'JpJ^a'ln  ^r^^tSelt^'"'"* 

If  w.  SU^II/'S.'fi"!^  problao.  with  thle  line  of  ree.onlng.    The  flret  1.  that 

•hare  *n  the  strvicas  which  these  producU  gupport  or  8Qn«rAfc«     TSy,.J   ?  "•^"•^ 

pio^j'th-2  ^inT    IrH^^^^^  i;;".Vth"rttec?e\r^^^^^ 

Standard's?  u'^Jng^oflS^S^^rniriio^;  Siji^J.'f 

•volutySn'o?'.?"'^  "^"^      thought.    We  believe  th.t  the 

.volution  of  the  econo»y  c«u,ot  be  adequately  dlaSuaaed  in  1.1=^  0?  It.  eltegorle. 
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and  hypothesis.   In  direct  contrsst»  va  poalt  the  central  Importance  of  a  broad 
and  strong  manufacturing  eactor  to  the  wealth  «nd  power  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  heart  of  our  arguaent  le  e  notion  of  llnkegee  of  Jobe,  that  le,  a 
lerge  number  of  highly  paid  eervice  jobs  depend  on  mastery  and  control  of 
manufacturing. 3  While  thla  stands  out  boldly  In  our  industry  Inveetlgatlons,  It 
doee  not  come  through  In  the  conventional  presentetlons  of  employcant  data.  Hoet 
oftej?  the  doalnant  view  Is  presented  In  teras  9f  *»  attractive  and  familiar 
historical  analogy:    we  ehlf ted  up  end  out  of  egrlculture,  and  now  we  will  shift 
up  and  out  of  Industry  into  services  and  high  technology.   The  feet,  however.  Is 
that  we  did  not  quite  ehlft  out  of  egrlculture.    We  Automated  it  and  upgraded  Its 
skill  content.    Indeed,  educational  policy  played  a  mejor  role.   And  the  femoue 
flrare  —  that  only  three  million  people  work  on  the  farm  and  not  only  f»ed  us 
well  but  producs  staggering  surpluses  —  Is  soaewhat  aieleadlng.   Our  etudlee 
reveal  that  there  are  et  leaet  another  three  million  (like  livestock 
veterlnerlans»  crop  dusters,  mschine  maintenance  end  food  processing  workers, 
stc.)  in  jobs  tightly  linked  to  on-r;x)rs  sgrlcultursl  production.  Tightly 
linked'  is  not  s  multlpllsr  relet  ion,  nor  le  it  an  input-output  reletlonj  we  uss 
it  to  mean  that  if  farming  went  off -ehore,  moet  of  theae  Jobe  would  dleappear  and 
reappeer  off-ahore. 

If  we  turn  from  egrlculture  to  industry  —  where  the  base  of  direct 
enploymant  le  not  3  million  but  21  million  Jobs  —  evci  «  rew)tely  eimilar  '  direct 
linkage  rate"  radlcelly  changes  the  meaning  of  moet  interpretations  of  ths  place 
of  manufacturing  in  our  economy.    And  It  would  radically  chenge  the  drift  of 
policy  euggeetlone  toward  encouraging,  or  at  leaat  not  worrying  ebout,  the  ehlft 
out  of  manufacturing.   Manufacturing  employiasnt  would  not  be  dlecusssd,  s^  it  now 
is  In  conventional  economic  presentatlone»  »s  something  that  accounted  for  about 
one-third  of  all  jobs  in  1953  end  is  now  down  to  about  one-fifth  end  doomed  to 
continue  down  that  trend  line.    Ineteed  we  would  have  to  eey  that  the  particular 
organizational  structure  of  manufacturing  production  in  the  U.S.  (and  probably  in 
iBoet  other  highly  advanced  economies)  makes  ths  efflployment  of  perhape  40  to  50  or 
even  60  mlUlon  Aiocricane,  half  or  two- thirds  or  even  three-quarters  of  whom  we 
cou:)>  as  service  workere,  depend  directly  upon  manufacturing  production.  Again, 
depend  le  ueed  to  mean  that  it  manufacturing  gcee  off-ehore,  related  eervice  jobe 
go  with  it.    Value  edded  probably  followe  in  rough  proportion. 

Examplee  of  euch  closely-linked  activities  Includs  dssign  end  engineering 
aervlces  for  product  and  process,  payroll.  Inventory,  and  accounting  eerviceei 
financing  and  Insuring;  repair  and  maintenance  of  plant  and  machlnf^ryj  training 
and  recruiting;  teetlng  services  and  l»bes  IndustrleX  waate  dl»poeeli  and  the 
eccountants,  publicists,  dealgnere,  payroll,  traneportatlon  and  coanunication 
firms  who  work  for  the  engineering  firms  that  design  and  eervice  production 
equipment,  or  the  trucking  firms  that  move  the  eeml-f Inlehed  goods  from  plant  to 
pUnt,  up  the  links  of  the  uanufacturinR  chain.. 

Manufacturing,  ttian,  is  critical  for  a  numbsr  of  reaeons.    Plrat,  ae  argued 
before,  where  capital  and  technology  ere  highly  mobile,  the  eblllty  of  Innovatore 
to  capture  the  rents  due  thea  will  depend  Increealngly  on  retaining  mtetery  over 
manufacturing.    Second,  aome  21  million  Amaricans  work  in  manufacturing  jobs  that 
on  the  everege  era  higher  paying  than  eervice  Jobe.    While  this  number  may 
continue  to  ahrink  —  a  result  of  the  devil 'e  bargain  between  eutomatlng  or 
off8f:orlng  production  —  this  is  not  a  aound  argument  for  abandoning 
uanufacturlng.    This  i«  particularly  eo  becauee,  third,  over  eucceasive  rounds  of 
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Im.^    SJ"*"'  """tori      viu  not  bTdt^tlv 

.ff.ct«l.   But.  out  fourth  point,  their  r«tl  «.(..  via  dtellnt  .ub.tintl.I!"^^ 

lnd«.Jrl^  "  T  !^   «iu«llt7  Htt*r*  not  Ju»t  In  «  f.v  "hlgh-tMh  .unrlii* 

t^lJ^'  4^"  <5octrln«  of  .hiftlng  out  of  "mniet  InAut^w" 

(d.flMd  v.rlouily  ..  indudlni  twtll...  .tMl.  iuto..  Mchta.  tooU  elm^t-r 

:  ^'Si'fulsfuyjn"*!:;/^""'  *^    «  "n?i°'.ri:;«'ffi  i„ 

producr  soo<U.  not  contuMr  food..    Who  wlll^  «  b^g  ot\r  li^nMvTli  cot 

^  th^  product  o" in^JJ  pJoductJcn 
v.H.%  --  It  dafloM  tte  le,  tb.  piodact  1.  iMd*.   It  .1m  ,lur.  tbT^kllli 

only  M»h-tech  lndu«trl«.  b.c.u.e  only  !.txrfuc.r.  who  .uec.i.fully  .do«  th^I^.t 
•dvMcwJ  product  Md  production  t.chnologlM  will  imrvlv.. 

»•   Th«  frobl—  »-St.t.^ 

U  S  JS!^*"  ~  'i^^'  "  "'""l  .olutlon.  to  th.  problw.  confronting  th, 

"»  '«*  to  MnrUe  uctor*  nor  out  of 

^Imm'^"'  "'-yi'"-    «•  f"  «  tr«.ltlon  drlvSn  by  lnSnutlon.1 

c^MM^lC^?        i""^"^"**"-         ch.ll«i,e  u  to  u..  th.  t«™"o2J« 
u^nSJ^i  production,  to  oalnUln  hl,h  w»g..  In  «  p.tr^n«t  pro<S,..  Sf 

upir.dlni  work  and  ..Tloyinent  tc  higher  velue-edded.    Our  p-.-oble«  li  how  to  L.ter 

rj.-pTc&'iSruic.JtiS'y"""  ""^"^  ^^^--rUtJ^' 

of  our^tcSSlfn"c™LtJiL!"i^*'  'I',?-?-  *•  «>"  Po.ltloned  th«  .o». 

llrl^iJZ^        coapetltor..  for  «  defining  ch«recterletlc  of  our  industriel 

»n«>c.  poet  World  W.r  11        b„iit  on  .  etebl.  pomiMl  ' 
c^«hSSn;  i^^rTj'  0'  •'•Kl*         production  Uchnologl...  «.d 

better  positioned  In  thie  environoent  by  virtue  of  th«lr  oelT  .r„^l7^.  r^. 
of  the  priMry  ree.on.  Jep«„.e  coap«l.e  eU.  doSi  eo 

Jn.1n^'  o«   ^^^'''J""  *°  •  »'  "ctore'i:  p^Ici^y  Out  their 

tt^r  ^^ST^.".""  --       critically,  th.  .«5cl.t«l  ,klU.  T 

*"/  "         *^r^  <Iurl«>l  30  year*  of  very  reold 
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IX.  second  ttmlBmi  Thm  (^sAlity  of  m  |utlon*s  Work  Fore*  vlll  \m  0«t«r»ituitlv« 
of  CoapAtltlVtt  SiieceM  in  tint  Appllcatloa  of  Mtw  T*choolof  Im*  FArtlcalarly  in  a 
Horld  ybmf  tiBclaioIogy  and  CapitaX  &ra  Mobil*  • 

In  •  vorld  of  increasingly  mobile  factors  of  production  (vlth  taehnology  and 
capital  aoving  rapidly  across  national  boundaries)*  our  vork  sufgests*  ths 
competitively  successful  application  of  new  taehnologiaa  to  production  rests  on 
tha  davalopsMnt  of  a  broadly  veil-educated*  highly  aklllad  vork  forca  —  because 
only  that  kind  of  labor  forca  ia  adaptable  enough  to  adjust  vith  change,  and 
proficient  enough  to  nake  optimal  uae  of  tha  nav  technologies  to  ccopetitive 
advantage.    In  short*  a  highly  skilled  vork  force  permite  Increased  choice  in  the 
use  of  nev  technologies      and  choice  ia  critical  to  generating  succeae  in 
international  cocpetition. 

Eovever*  the  distant  and  disembodied  force  of  technological  development 
driven  by  coopatitive  pressures  vill  not  ucileterelly  determine  the  kinds  end 
number  of  ekills  that  a  coi^etitive  U.S.  economy  requires.    Skill  requirementa 
the  market's  demands  for  Isbor  —  vill  be  significantly  shsped  by  skill 
eveilebilities*  but  not  only  in  the  static,  conven'-ionsl  sense  of  markets  elveye 
deering  et  some  price.    Rather*  our  etudies  suggest  the  hypothesis  that  tha 
aveilability  (or  acarcity)  of  skills  shapae  competitive  atreteg^es  as  veil  as  the 
development  of  perticuler  technologies. 

This  has  elveys  been  the  case.We  can  sse  it  as  far  back  in  the  American  past 
as  in  the  origine  of  the  mass  production  of  muskets*  sn  organisational  and 
technological  response  to  perceived  shortsgss  of  crsft  skills.    Former  Labor 
Secretary  Ray  marsh  si  1  hss  observed  a  aimiler  phenomenon  in  the  period  after  World 
Her  11.    He  ergues  that  the  GI  Bill  pleyed  e  key  role  in  creating  a  supply  of 
vail -educated  vorkers  that  shaped  a  demand  for  their  skills.    Employara  preferred 
to  hire  the  educated  vorkers*  and  redesigned  Jobs  to  exploit  their  aveileble 
skills.    A  similar  adjustment  to  skill  svailabilitiea  also  occurred  during  the 
1960s  vhen  highly  t reined  solid-state  electronics  enginesrs  —  the  result  of 
government  grants  to  graduate  engineering  educetion  during  the  19508  —  began  to 
enter  the  labor  force  in  significant  numbers. 

Similarly*  our  research  and  the  vork  of  others  suggests  that  acroea  the 
induatriel  apactrum*  ccmpetltlva  mastery  of  the  nev  technologies  rs'^t)  on 
succeesful  employment  of  vorkare*  skills.    In  continuous-processing  plsnts*  for 
example*  microprocessor-based  instrumentation  ge.^erat«s  a  large  integreted  data 
baee.    To  maximize  the  pover  of  the  technology*  vorkere  have  to  be  able  to 
monitor*  analyze*  and  intarvana  in  the  continual  f lev  of  electronic  data;  they 
have  to  "both  theoretically  apprehend  the  date  and  convert  their  understanding 
into  srticulste  prose  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  othere.**  Similarly »  metal 
vorkere  using  computer-controlled  machine  toolu  need  to  rely  on  a  reservoir  of 
creft  skills  to  prevent  disaetrous  breakdovtls  and  bottlenecks  in  the  production 
process,    in  white  collar  industries*  the  introduction  of  office  automation 
techt\ologiea  makaa  it  possible  for  clerlcsl  vorkers  to  sssume  functions  formerly 
reserved  for  profrssionals      but  only  if  they  sre  sufficiently  skillsd  to  use  the 
nev  technology  and  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the  nev  functions.  Svsn 
the  speed  of  change  itself  pieces  nev  demards  on  the  vork  force*  requiring  thst  it 
adapt  continually  to  nev  products  snd  nsw  processes. 
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Skill  tvalUbllitlfts  and  th«  ganertl  lev«l,of  «duc«tlon  thu«  Inttractivaly. 
rtthtr  than  itatlcally.  ahap*  daaand  for  tha  aklUa  and  know-how  raqulred  to 
auccaaafully  ioplenent  new  compatltlve  atrateglaa  and  nw  tachnologlaa.    In  ahort, 
our  work  auggests  that  the  aklll  and  knowledge  ba,%  of  ovn  econotay  -  in  eddltJon 
to  being  a  major  conpetltlve  aaaet  -  la  alao  a  »*Jor  vaterminant  of 'the 
technological  and  competitive  evolution  that  itaelf  determine  demanda  for  akllla 
Indeed,  we  go  further t    because  thla  is  the  ceae,  educational  policy  that  developa 
a  highly  akllled  and  educated  work  force  can  create  an  -tndurlng  cooparatlve 
lebJJ  ^"       production  of  gooda  ind  aervicea  which  embody  that 

How  well  we  do  la  indeed  a  matter  of  choice,  for  there  ia  nothing 
deteninatlve  in  the  development  cad  uae  of  the  new  technologieat    When  you  go 
down  to  the  aectoral  level  as  we  do  In  our  work      and  as  muat  be  done  if  you  are 
not  to  be  mialaad  -  the  moat  atrlklng  point  ia  that  identical  technologlea 
even  dcwn  to  the  choice  of  apedfic  equipment  —  can  be  uaed  in  radically 
different  ways  with  radically  different  competitive  (productivity)  reaulta.  Thia 
ia  true  both  in  manufecturlng  and  aervicea. 

Direct  comparisons  in  the  1970a  of  French  and  German  plants  producing 
equivalent  gooda  within  the  aame  firm  demonatrate  convincingly  the  wide  range  of 
work  and  job  arrangeoenta  possible  within  the  conatrainta  of  a  aingle  technology. 
Our  atudies  of  plants  in  the  u.£.  using  programmable  automation  ahow  that 
manegeriel  tfforta  to  control  production  often  lead  to  Increaaed  centralltation 
and  elimination  of  akllled  jobs,  but  tb^re  la  little  indication  that  thla 
centralltation  ^erives  from  technical  necessity.    In  other  eaaea,  production  teams 
or  quality  circles  have  Uen  allowed  to  direct  the  organitition  end  flow  of  work 
at  each  atage  of  the  production  process »    Ubor  productivity  has  Increaaed 
markedly  as  theae  aane  technologlea  have  been  employed  to  enlerge  shop-floor 
responsibility  for  the  manufecture  of  quality  producta. 

If  the  prices  and  availability  of  raw  materiala,  and  the  coata  of  capital, 
become  less  and  less  factors  in  differentiating  production  poaalbllltles  and  coats 

•  *****        organize  end  use  the  technology  really  mattera, 

then  the  big  burden  is  placed  on  labor,  very  broadly  defined.   The  level  of  aklll 
(perhapa  education  or  •'productive  smarts"  are  better  words),  «nd  the  flexibility, 
^•Jn!^l!^J/"^,!f^T!l!«  "^^^  "^^""^         intelligence  ia  organise  and  mobilised, 
tecomea  the  critical  differentiating  factor.    After  all,  abundant  and  rich  land  is 
net  e  reUvant  consideration  in  advanced  manufacturing  and  services. 
Infrastructure  (once  defined  narrowly  sa  water,  raile,  roads  and  wires)  la,  of 
courae.  vital.    The  old  elements  sre  still  important.    Yet  nowadaya, 
talecoatBunicstiona  la  becoming  the  key  infrastructure.    But  telecom,  however 
enhanced,  is  more  than  s  phyaicel  and  aoftware  network.    Ultimately,  productive 
°;  that  infrastructure  depends  upon  the  "quality"  of  the  peraon  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.    And  that  takea  us  back  to  the  new  economics  of  educetad  and 
organised   anarta,"  which  treata  ambient  intelligence  as  Infrastruc-.ure  aa  well  sa 
pQrsonnal. 

.nrf  fh!?^         formally,  as  the  dlvialon  of  labor  becomea  mora  and  more  complex  - 
and  that,  after  all,  1»  whAt  the  coloaaal  growth  of  producer  aervicea  repreaents  - 
-the  productivity  of  any  worker,  or  any  firm,  d^panda  on  that  of  workers  in  other 
fJ-^s.    They  provide  not  a  simply  priced,  bought  and  werehoused  input,  but  they 
ari.  integreted  into  production  "on  line."  The  prodyctivity  of  a  doctor,  for 
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•Xittpl«»  U  »tibstanti«lly  a  function  of  tho  ability  of  th«  pttl«nt  to  ducrlbt 
•ymptoBS  accurately  •nd  quickly  and  undtratand  complex  inatructiona  th«  fitat  tima 
through.    StBllarly,  «  travel  agent* a  productivity  ia  aubatantially  affected  by 
tha  apeed  and  clarity  with  which  the  client  can  apacify  itinerary  and  Uy  out 
trada*off  prefarencaa  between  price,  comfort  and  convenience.  Accountanta* 
lavyare,  financial  adviaara  and  conaultanta  of  all  aorta  confront  aiaiilar 
" inter depandent**  production  functiona.    Production  raaeablaa  leaa  and  leaa  a 
factory  with  'Vorkara**  working  lock-atap  and  acre  and  aore  an  on-line  network. 
Bducational  ievela  (to  uae  e  ahort  tem  for  aonathing  »ora  coup  lex)  outaide  *-ha 
fittt  aa  well  aa  inaida  becona  an  environaenUl  or  Infrastructurel  varUble*  and  a 
kay  determinant  of  productivity  and  coaparativa  advantage. 


m.   Third  PzMlaes    Orgaalsad  aaarts  wlU  be  SatamliiatiTe  of  CoapetitlTft 
Soccees  in  tm  Correat  Traoaitloat   Aa  Educated*  SkiUed  labor  rorca  Broadana 
rather  than  roraeloaM  Gholca  in  the  Coaipatitiv*  DavalopMOt  and  Af^licatioo  of 
Taclsiologiet»  aad  Bamita  yon  Kota  Sapidlj  to  Cat  Itew  Tacfanology  into  Flaca  More 
CAiaaply* 

A  atrategy      for  a  conpany  or  a  nation  —  that  reata  on  aeeing  naw 
technology  aa  a  aubatitute  rather  than  a  cooplaoant  to  a  akilled  workforce  will 
only  lose  in  intentational  competition.    In  that  aanae,  t:ie  Japaneae  have  uaad  a 
akilled  work  force  ea  a  kind  of  R&D  lab  for  eutomating  production  and 
exparlnenting  wi'^.h  the  roorgatization  of  production  to  coopetitive  edvantege. 

By  contraat»  deapite  wlda  veriationa>  U.S.  f  ima  aeaa  to  place  nuch  laaa 
value  on  tha  auperior  productivity  potentiel  of  e  akilled  work  force  than  aocM  of 
our  competitor  nationa»  noat  notably  Japan  ad  Gemany.    As  a  raault»  U.S.  finun 
ttnd  to  introduce  technologies  in  a  way  that  daakilla»  or  eliiainatea  the  need  for 
akilled  labor.    There  are  nany  explanationa  for  this  phenonenon.    The  first  ia 
slaply  skill  ahortagas.    For  example,  U.S.  aemiconductor  firms  have  coiopanaatad 
for  shortages  of  skilled  design  personnel  by  autonating  tha  deaign  procaaa,  and 
have  accttlarated  applications  in  the  face  of  ahortages  cZ  silicon  anginaasa  in 
usar  induatrias  by  embedding  more  and  nore  functiona  on  the  chip.  Similerly, 
nuoericelly  controlled  machine  toola  being  introduced  in  the  U.S.  often  eliminate 
wotker  control  partly  in  response  to  e  perceived  growing  shortage  of  akilled 
fiiAchlnlsta.    A  second,  and  corollary,  explanation  is  that  ware  U.S.  ^ixma  required 
to  absorb  the  full  costs  of  trsining  skillcj  personnel  they  might  not  capture  tha 
full  benefits.    Indeed,  U.S.  finns  have  been  more  likely  than  many  of  their 
conpatitors  to  choae  ehort-term,  loweat-coat  atrategies  that  avoid  the  need  to 
train  and  re- train  workers.    Finally,  a  long  legacy  of  lebor-manageoent  hoatility 
and  a  atrong  tradition  of  TayXorism  in  the  U.S.  predisposes  managera  to  adopt  a 
deskilling  atrategy.    The  middle  mane serial  ranka  —  whoae  function  tenda  to  be 
threatened  by  atrategiea  that  rely  on  ahopfloor  decisionmaking  —  are  particularly 
strong  In  American  firms,  and  resist  increasing  skills  (and  h»nce,  power)  on  the 
ahop  floor. 

Countering  this  pressure  to  rc-'^ce  the  skill  content  of  Jobs,  however,  is 
tht  feet  that  Job  loss  sterns  disproportionately  concentrated  in  the  lovent  levela 
of  the  occupational  and  skill  hierarchy.    Our  trade  and  employment  atudy  found 
thiit  potential  job  loss  has  been  gre<  ;est  in  labor- intenaive  Indus tr lee,  and 
potentiel  job  creation  has  ^an  greataat  in  technology- intensive  indue tr lea.  Even 
in  high-technology  sectors,  foreign  competition  leads  to  Job  displacement  in  the 
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production  of  >ibor-lnt«n»lvQ,  ttiily  trtniporttblt,  wlttlvely  atAnd«rdlz«d 
product!  In  which  cooj^tltlon  i«  b.sad  mainly  on  prlc«,    7h«  type*  of  workers  aost 
•ueceptlble  to  Job  dlepleceaent  from  forelgr.  cof^etltlon  of  thl.  eort  are 
reletlvely  unikllled,  low-peld  production  wflrkere,  •  dlsproportlonete  number  of 
whom  are  minority  and  female.    By  contrait,  Job  creation  from  trade  In  hlgh- 
SJ^^^i""??  ^^'^""fi**  1*  greateit  for  tkllled  eclentlflc  end  engineerlns  workers 
who  ere  highly  psld  and  have  reletlvely  er^cure  Jobe. 

Our  factory  and  office  eutomatlon  studies  els;>  aade  It  clear  that  In  «  wide 
range  of  Induatrlee,  from  eutonoblles  to  telecofwunlwttlon*  equipment  to 
insurance,  conpanlea  ere  transforming  labor-intensive  production  proceesei  Into 
cepltel-lntenslve  ones.    The  reeult  le  an  el'jOnatlon  of  many  low-ekllled  Jobs  and 
en  Increase  In  demand  for  skilled  worker*.    Pressed  by  low-cost  producers^  for 
example   one  of  the  f«w  domestic  producere  of  telephone  haadiete  has  turned  to 
eute-of-the-art  automation.    The  aim  le  to  reduce  Its  manufacturing  coete  and 
essure  quick  response  on  the  production  line  to  product  and  process  innovations, 
service  requests  from  customers,  or  shifts  In  merket  demand  requiring  eubetentlel 
!i    !f    I  *  °'        co«pany»a  product  mix.    There  were  two  complementary  resultst 
the  firm's  anglneering  steff  increased  five-fold  In  just  two  yeara  while,  at  the  * 
same  time,  700  production  workers  -  about  40  percent  of  the  CO«p«ny«e  production 
work  force  —  was  dismissed. 

Slallerly,  In  the  Insurance  Industry,  the  Introduction  of  aophlstlceted 
information  systems  Is  resulting  in  significant  labor  shedding  of  lower  lavel 
Silt'  *^        ®™  technical  occupations  are  growing  rapidly.  Theso 

findings  correspond  to  aggregetu  aaployment  projections  which  expect  declining 
iSdMtrUs*"  employment  in  highly  automated  manufacturing  and  service 

Indeed,  our  work  suggests  that,  deaplte  some  labor-shedding,  new  production 
technologlos  require  tha  development  and  diffusion  of  new  skills  throughout  all 
levels  of  the  work  force.    Although  Increasingly  sophisticated,  mlcroelectronlcs- 
bssed  production  equipment  reduces  the  need  for  some  skilled  employees,  euch  as 
vMizs  and  painters,  it  promotes  Job  opportunities  for  a  new  clees  of  mechanics 
and  repairers  whoae  work  requires  continuous  high-level  training  In  the  ever- 
increasing  complaxity  and  sensitivity  of  the  equipment  they  maintain.  Engineers 
end  techniclens  need  to  learn  how  to  uce  video  terainels  and  coo^uter  techniques 
ror  the  design  of  elactronlc  circuits  and  equipment  at  the  same  time  that  their 
increased  productivity  Is  reducing  the  need  for  skilled  drafting  employees  and 

1  ^F*f  ""i  In  general,  the  replacement  of  alactromechanical 

controls  (switches,  tWrs,  etc.)  with  microelectronics  circuits  increesas  demand 
for  hlghly-eklllad  sclen\.lsts,  engineers, and  technicians  while  reducing  the  need 
for  less-skilled  ssaeablers  and  machine  operatives. 

^..A  f^^^Jl  VI  ''•^y  'P****      competitive  technologlcel  chenge  creates  e 

rllLli    ?  ^^•^^^^y        broadly  trained  work  force,  able  to  adapt  rapidly  to  new 
technologies  end  new  production  processee.    For  example,  much  of  the  work  In 
conputer-medlated  or  computer-controlled  production  processes  Involves  constrflt 
monitoring  of  machines  and  interpretation  of  output  data.    Workers  hev^  to  be 
woini!?      ^^^^^^^         the  entire  production  process,  and  broadly  skilled  to 
n^iJJ'^iiVi*  information  from  the  computers.  Identify  potential 

proDleas  before  they  occur,  and  manipulate  the  systems  to  correct  these  problems. 
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Thsre  1«»  In  fact,  a  rtaX  rltk  that  the  pace  of  t«chnolo|lcal  change  will 
outstrip  tha  capacity  of  tho  exiatlng  education  and  training  ayatana  to  kaep 
workara'  akllla  up-to-date.    On-tha-Job  or  vocational  school  training  tendi  to 
focus  on  trananlttlng  rather  narrowly  defined  ekllle  tied  to  specific  Job  taaka. 
But  te  technology  keeps  both  dlecrete  taska  and  wljole  Jobs  in  a  atete  of  tunult, 
the  relevance  of  epeclflc  training  dacllnea.   Hewlett-I^ackard  Co.    hae  found  that 
even  vhen  the  company  worked  cloeely  with  local  coonunlty  collage  Job  training 
programs,  etudante  emerged  with  a  conplesent  of  ekllle  appropriate  to  the 
preceding  generation  of  production  technclogy.   Iven  the  In-house  training  program 
suffered  from  the  saoie  problem.    This  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  solutions  lie 
in  replacing  apeclflc  ekill  acquleltlon  with  education  broad  enough  to  enable 
workers  to  nove  flexibly  among  technological  generations. 


IV.  COQClUSlOQ 

The  outcome  of  America* e  peseage  through  tha  industrial  transition  need  not 
be  exclusively  the  affair  of  impereonal  and  imperturbable  technological  and 
economic  forces.    But,  -Just  because  we  have  a  choice  about  our  future  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  take  advantage  of  tha  opportunity,  use  it  well  and  even  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  choice  provides.    We  have  a  political  eyatem  which 
we  cherish  that  is  artfully  constructed  to  avoid  clear  cholcea.    And  we  have  an 
economic  Ideology  besod  on  a  notion  of  choice,  that  minimises  tha  opportunity  and 
daslrablllty  of  making  important »  strategic  ones. 

Our  research  suggests  that  there  ie  a  epectrum  of  possible  economic  futures 
open  to  us.    At  one  end  lies  an  Internet  I  onally  competitive  U.S.  economy  in  which 
highly  productive,  skilled  workers  apply  their  abilities  to  »ake  use  of  the  new 
technologlei  and  flexibly  produce  a  broad  range  of  high-quality,  valued  goods  and 
services,  They  thereby  earn  the  high  wages  necessary  to  sustain  both  the  etandard 
of  living  to  which  some  Americans  have  grown  accustomed  and  BOet  aspire,  and  the 
open  eociety  that  has  been  so  closely  linked  with  a  etrong  end  open  economy.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  lias  a  real  danger  of  a  competitively  struggling 
economy  in  which  a  email  talnorlty  of  high-skilled  research,  development  and 
services  Jobs  coexist*  with  a  majority  of  low-skilled,  low-wage  Jobs  and  massive 
unemployment.    Living  standards       per^(ape  elong  with  social  equality  and 
political  democracy  —  would  deteriorate  rapidly  as,  in  order  to  compete, 
manufacturing  and  services  move  off-shore  and  automation  strips  the  labor-content 
from  the  remaining  U.S.  goods  and  aervlces. 

The  transition  seta  the  agenda  of  change,  but  there  is  nothing  inevitable 
about  the  outcome.    If  ww  con  produce  from  our  system  of  education  an 
appropriately  skilled  workforce,  our  traditional  Inventiveness  will  flgjre  ways  to 
impleiMnt  successful  competitive  strategies  premised  on  those  skills  and  able  to 
pay  high  wages.    If  we  fail  In  the  education  task,  no  amount  of  inventiveness  will 
arrest  the  decline  in  our  standard  of  living.    The  choice  is  ours. 
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L.  lyion  yf  I.,  TradlM  for  Job»>  Dvn^fcr  of  Tradm  and  aw>Iovmnt  (in 
prM«»  Bellinger  Publlehlng )l  Jey  Stoveky.  The  Weekeet  Llnkt  sealeonduetor 

ProdueMon  Rjutpi^nt,  lAn^n^m.  tiaiCe  tO  Intgrniltlonei  T^IdS! 

(Berkeley:  BRIB,  1V87>>  end  Hlcheel  Borrue,  Microti lectronlci  end  the 
Reetoratlon  of  American  Autoncav  and  Crowi^h  (In  ptees,  Btlllnier 
Publlehlng). 

Of  couree,  vhen  the  U.S.  beceae  e  debtor  net  Ion,  the  U.S.  trede  belence  In 
eervicee  turned  eherply  negetlve.    Thle  ssrvlcee  deficit  Is  certeln  to 
p«relet  for  quite  eooMi  tl«e  ee  Intereet  peyaente  flow  out  fron  the  U.S.  end 
will,  therefore  probably  prompt  ite  lonf  overdue  recleeeificetlon  out  of 
"eervicee"  and  Into  e  eep«rete  cetegory. 

He  use  Jobe  here  ee  a  proxy  ifor  productive  activity.    Below  we  define  our 
concept  of  linkage.    Our  point  le  that  If  the  U.S.  Xoeoe  e  eubetantlel 
portion  of  aanufacturlng,  •  large  renge  of  linked  servi'.e  sector  ectivliies 
will  eleo  neceeeerily  be  lostithe  U.S.,  In  our  view,  caimot  hope  to  reteln 
leedershlp  In  idost  hlgh-wege  service  sftctora  without  ilso  retaining 
leedershlp  in  manufacturing. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Professor,  we  are  roUcall-vote  impacted 
up  here.  So  we  are  going  to  suspend  this  hearing  for  about  12  min- 
utes to  catch  this  roll  call  vote.  Then  we  will  go  on  to  questions. 

[A  12-minute  recess  was  taken.] 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  apologize  for  the  break  and  beg 
your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Harris,  you  gave  us  a  very  eloquent  statement,  among  other 
things,  refreshing  our  faith  in  the  American  people.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  hear  that  they  do  support  significant  change,  drastic  c^ — ige. 
I  hesitate  to  use  the  words  "radical  change.'' 

You  have  related  to  us  that  the  American  people  do  support  mas- 
sive change  in  the  education  system.  They  see  this  not  as  protec- 
tionism, however,  but  as  an  answer,  and  the  answer  is  to  get  our 
act  together  and  to  be  able  to  compete  out  there  freely  on  a  level 
playing  field. 

You  also  say  that  the  American  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Now,  if  you  applied  your  2  percent  of  payroll  to  jross  personal 
income,  you  would  have  about  $60  billion  or  $70  billion  a  year.  We 
could  do  a  lot  with  that  $60  billion  or  $70  billion  in  educational 
payroll  t^. 

It  is  heartening  to  hear  that  the  American  people  would  support 
that.  But  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  that  that  would 
cast  doubt  on  that  statement.  For  example,  we  are  having  educa- 
tion bond  issues  turned  down  all  the  time. 

As  former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  one  of  the  greatest  practitioners 
of  the  art  of  possible  politics,  used  to  say,  all  politics  is  local,  and 
Tip  O'Neill,  through  the  dint  of  his  leadership,  prestige,  and  con- 
viction, really  prevented  the  Democratic  caucus  from  taking  a  posi- 
tive position  on  the  need  for  a  tax  increase.  His  position  always 
was,  "You  can't  take  the  chance.  You've  got  to  let  the  President 
speak  out  first.  Then  you  can  do  it." 

In  view  of  the  contemporary  wisdom  that  the  votere  are  appar- 
ently opposed  to  increasing  taxes  and,  in  fact  are  looking  for  a  tax 
decrease,  are  you  really  sure  that  the  American  people  would  be 
willing  to  dip  into  their  pockets  for  2  percent  of  the  payroll,  $60 
billion  or  $70  billion  a  year? 

It  would  be  an  enormous  lift  and  energizer  to  education  change, 
if  we  could  count  on  their  being  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  pay- 
to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth  is.  How  can  we  be  sure  of 
this? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  a  three-part  answer 
to  that. 

Firs^"  on  the  bond  issues,  we've  looked  into  that.  It  s  research 
we've  done  and  found  this:  that  by  and  large,  bond  issues  across 
the  country  are  put  out  locally  by  local  school  boards  and  are 
viewed  as  if  you  vote  yes,  you're,  endorsing  the  current  school 
sysfem.  .  . 

When  you  get  an  up-or-down  vote  like  that— because  we  get  it  m 
our  polls— you  get  a  majority  who  vote  no.  The  reason  thev  vote  no 
is,  they  say,  "Hell,  no,  let's  not  keep  v/hat  we'/e  got,  lets  change 
it." 

If  you  put  change  on  the  line  and  you  say  to  people,  "Are  you 
willing  to  put  up  your  hard-earned  money  that  you  don't  have  in 
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order  to  get  this  kind  of  change  in  the  education  system,"  that's 
when  you  get  to  them  to  say  yes. 

Now,  go  to  the  broader  question  about  taxes.  The  former  Speak- 
er, as  you  know,  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine  as  well  as  yours,  and  we 
had  long  discussions  when  he  was  sitting  here  as  head  of  this 
August  chamber.  If  you  ask  people  about  a  tax  increase  up  or  down 
by  rote  you  will  get  7  out  of  every  10  people  say,  "Of  course  not" 

You  have  got  to  again  make  tax  increases  functional.  First  of  all, 
let's  take  one  that  is  critical,  the  deficit.  People  are  very  worried 
about  the  deficit  in  this  country,  and  just  willy-nilly,  I  think  con- 
trary to  what  a  lot  of  people  here  on  Capitol  Hill  believe— that 
they're  not  worried  about  it,  all  they  care  about  is,  I  might  say, 
some  supply-side  Republicans  like  Congressman  Kemp  and  I  have 
argued  about  this— say  that  people  don't  care  about  deficits.  They 
do  care  about  it. 

What  they  want,  if  you  are  going  to  do  something  about  the  defi- 
cit and  raise  taxes,  they  want  to  be  sura  that  the  money  ,  that  is 
raised  to  cover  the  deficit  isn't  used  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

Where  Mondale  m  Je  a  terrible  mistake  in  1984  when  he  said, 
"I'm  going  to  be  honest,  we're  going  to  have  to  have  a  tax  in- 
crease." It  took  him  6  long  weeks  after  he  made  the  statement  to 
say,  "What  I  mean  is  that  those  taxes  will  be  raised  and  can't  be 
used  for  anything  but  debt  reduction." 

People  will  not  give  the  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  kind  of 
carte  blanche  to  say  go  raise  taxes  and  we  will  trust  you  to  use 
them  properly.  That  is  what  they  worry  about.  You  have  lost  your 
credibility  when  you  say,  "Give  us  general  revenues  and  leave  it  to 
old  papa  here  to  do  the  job  right."  They  don't  believe  for  a  minute 
that  you  will. 

What  you  have  got  to  do  is  spell  out  in  very  particular  terms  the 
parameters  of  what  you  want  to  do  and  then  lay  it  on  the  line. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  minute  that  you  make  earmarked  in- 
creases, but  we  have  reachsd  the  point,  let  me  tell  you,  where 
people  feel  they  have  paid  their  dues  t./vard  rebuilding  the 
strength  and  the  defense  of  this  country  so  thac  while  71  percent  in 
1981  wanted  to  increase  military  spending,  right  today  it  is  no 
more  than  14  percent— the  most  precipitous  drop  I  have  ever  seen. 

Why?  Because  they  say,  "We  ve  put  an  enormous  amount  of 
money"— people  aren't  so  stupid,  they  realize  what  I  call  the 
"Jaws"  effect  of  Federal  spending  and  correct  me  if  I  am  vvrong  in 
this  Admiral,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  and  I  am  sure  you  are,  but 
once  you  get  authorizations  it  then  goes  out  like  a  big  funnel,  it 
increases  automatically. 

So  when  you  say,  "No  more  increases,"  as  to  say  the  budget,  now 
before  the  Congress  says,  "No  more  increases  in  military  spend- 
ing," you  are  going  to  get  indeed  actual  dollar  increases. 

But  the  point  is  people  say  if  you  have  to  take  it  out  of  some- 
thing, take  it  out  of  the  military  increases  and  give  it  to  things- 
like  education— which  are  going  to  be  out  national  survival 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it's  there  if  you  all  have  the  courage  and 
vou  have  the  guts,  to  put  it  bluntly,  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  say, 
We  are  willing  to  tax  you  to  do  these  things,"  but  don't  cop  out  by 
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saying,  "We  just  want  a  tax  increase,"  willy-nilly.  If  you  do  that, 
then,  sure,  you're  going  to  get  an  easy  "No." 

Representative  Scheuer.  Congressman  Tom  Sawyer  of  Ohio. 

Representative  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  met  touch  on  something  that  has  been  of  specific  concern  to 
me,  and  then  I  want  to  go  back  to  a  broader  question. 

Admiral  Watkins,  you  spoke  about  the  enormously  important 
human  reclamation  program  that  the  Navy  began  under  your  guid- 
ance, and  in  the  interest  of  a  lot  of  other  groups,  I  suspect,  particu- 
larly among  youth  who  are  at  risk.  One  of  the  things  you  men- 
tioned was  that  we  simply  cannot  throw  away  as  unwanted  the 
(  :aff  of  society. 

This  fall,  it  is  my  understanding,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
preparing  to  put  in  place  a  recruitment  policy  which  would  treat 
graduates  of  nontraditional  pathways  to  high  school  diplomas  as 
nongraduates  for  recruitment  purposes  in  the  Armed  Services. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  large  numbers  of  these  people  are,  par- 
ticularly those  who  went  through  the  best  of  the  alternative  pro- 
grams, are  among  the  most  motivated  people  in  our  society,  be- 
cause they  went  oeyond  the  normal  pathway,  found  a  way  back, 
did  it  on  the  strength  of  their  own. 

Well,  while  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  concede  that  not  all  of 
those  programs  are  of  the  same  quality,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
sending  exactly  the  wrong  message  with  that  recruitment  policy,  a 
message  that  applies  the  face-of-the-elephant  argument  that  you  of- 
fered today.  How  can  we  address  that  kind  of  anomaly? 

Admiral  Watkins.  I  think  that  the  services  are  going  to  have  to 
share  in  the  public-private  partnership  effort  I  talked  aboi  While 
those  individuals  you  described  will  enter  the  military  and  attrite 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  high  school  diploma  holder,  I  think  the 
military  has  to  deal  with  them  within  the  public  sector  just  as  the 
private  sector  has  to  deal  with  them.  The  largest  growth  industry 
in  the  Nation  is  the  reeducation  and  retraining  of  young  people  en- 
tering the  v/ork  force.  We  are  a  part  of  society  in  the  military  and  I 
think  we  should  share  some  of  society's  burden.  However,  when  the 
military  needs  help  in  support  of  new  programs  for  motivation  or 
remediation  of  new  recruits  f:om  these  sources,  then  Congress 
should  be  sensitive  to  their  pleas  for  funding  support. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  you  package  it  up  in  thai  kind  of  a  way, 
then  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  military,  because  thev  have  to  be 
part  of  the  solution  and  not  part  of  the  problem.  And  I  think 
people  like  Senator  Nunn,  particularly  during  the  period  of  time 
that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  in  the 
Senate,  where  I  testified  for  many  years,  would  agree  that  it  was 
extremely  important  that  we  be  able  to  deal  with  a  cross  section  of 
all  American  youth  Who  want  to  serve  in  uniform.  We  have  to  take 
them.  In  so  doing,  we  recognize  we  must  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  rid  them  of  their  own  personal  problems,  including  loss  of  self- 
esteem  and  motivation,  and  take  advantage  of  the  potential  that 
underlies.  I  think  it's  essential  that  the  military  does  that. 

We  can't  be  so  competitive  with  the  private  sector  that  we  fail  to 
recognize  them  as  an  equally  key  part  of  national  security.  It's  a 
big  part.  So  if  the  military  wins  in  by  getting  all  they  ask  for— re- 
cruiters, $100  million  for  the  "Be  all  that  you  could  be"  television 
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ads  and  the  like— that's  all  good.  But  wait  a  minute,  if  we  win, 
doesn  t  everyone  lose  along  the  line  Secretary  Brock  mentioned? 
The  ansvver  is  ''Yes." 

So,  this  is  something  the  Congress  needs  to  look  at  in  a  very  bal- 
anced way  to  see  if  the  military  and  the  private  sector  shouldn't 
v-^rk  closer  together  to  build  up  the  base  of  qualified  youth  and 
hence,  avoid  demanding  one  out  of  every  two  qualified  males  in 
this  country  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  don't  know  how  we're 
going  to  do  that.  We've  never  done  it  in  the  past.  But  as  long  as 
requested  funds  are  provided,  the  military  will  continue  to  win. 
They  have  a  mandate  tc  make  the  all-volunteer  force  succeed  and 
their  budgets  are  submitted  accordingly. 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  balance  that  must  be  found.  I  am  on  your 
side  on  this  one.  I  believe  the  niilitary  has  to  take  the  young  people 
in  that  are  motivated  for  service  and  then  make  them  prodiictive 
American  workers. 

Representative  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  ,nuch.  Admiral. 

I  understand  we  are  running  short  of  time  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  further  question.  Are  we  going  to  go  on?  Well,  let  me 
then  address  this  next  question  both  to  Mr.  Harris  and  Professor 
Cohen. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  we  all  know,  has  never  had  the 
kind  of  presence  in  the  development  of  education  throughout  this 
conntry  that  we  have  seen  over  the  last  century.  This  standard  ot 
education  really  hap  become  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  there  has  b/ien  one  basic  difference  in  the  last  40  years:  Most 
of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  that  have  copied  our 
model  have  not  done  it  piecemeal,  developed  it  in  an  evolutionary 
fashion  as  ours  did  over  the  last  100  years.  And  rather  than  having 
more  than  15,000  local  government  structures  for  education 
throughout  a  comparably  sized  population,  they  have  really  made 
it  a  cornerstone  of  an  economic  policy,  the  cornerstone  of  defense 
policy.  It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  American  tradition  values  the 
importance  of  that  local/State  government  in  education. 

How  do  we  build  a  Federal  role  that  is  sound  and  responsible, 
capable  of  addressing  the  enormous  diversity  in  this  country,  and 
achieve  that  measure  of  change  that  everyone  supports  but  I  sus- 
pect is  defined  a  little  bit  differently  in  each  one  of  those  many 
thousands  of  jurisdictions  across  the  country? 

Mr.  Harris.  Sir,  may  I  comment  on  that  just  briefly?  I  think, 
first,  one  of  the  interesting  things  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the 
Carnegie  Forum  people  even  more,  is  the  change  that  took  place 
among  the  Governors  of  th'S  country.  I  can  tell  you  categorically 
that  it  was  the  Governors  acting  in  concert  nationally  at  their  na- 
tional meetings,  like  a  year  ago  this  August  at  Hilton  Head,  that 
gave  both  courage  and  impetus  to  the  individual  Governors  to  be 
there  and  take  on  programs  in  their  States  and  then  in  their  local- 
ities, working  with  the  mayors  and  the  county  executives  and  all 
the  rest  down  the  line,  that  I  don't  believe  you  would  have  had  had 
you  gone  about  it  and  said  let's  do  it  individually,  you  see,  one  by 
one. 

I  don't  think  the  Federal  Government's  8  percent  share  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  will  change  a  great  deal.  But  how  you  use 
that  8  percent  in  terms  of  giving  some  leadership,  some  focus,  be- 
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cause  we  are  a  national  nation,  we  are  not  a  nation  tbi-*  is  so  at  r- 
ized  that  we  have  tribes  roaming  loose  in  different  ^.irts  Ov  itir 
country. 

This  is  viewed  as  a  national  problem.  Unless  we  get  s  ,  •  ^r- 
ship  from  here,  ycu  are  goin?  to  find  a  lot  of  people  when  you  get 
to  the  end  of  the  chain,  aown  to  the  least  common  denoninator  in 
some  town  of  200  or  some  city  of  200,000,  they  need  lole  models 
and  they  need  people  they  can  follow.  So  I  think  you  are  in  a  pivot- 
al position  to  take  leadership. 

Let  me  take  comment  on  that  8  percent.  If  you  start  cutting  it, 
you  are  going  to  see  screams  like  you  never  heard  before. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  arr  talking  about  role  models.  Are 
the  American  people  prepared  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  a 
role  model  in  eSiucation,  for  example? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  people  know  that  education  is  public, 
government  business.  The  public  school  system  is  the  very  heart  of 
education  in  this  country.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  In  fact,  even 
on  the  secondary  level,  higher  education,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  State  universities  and  colleges  have  come  along  in  recent  :^ars 
to  totally  dominate. 

I  will  fight  hard  to  keep  private  education  going  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it's  in  the  public  domain.  Education 
is  it  in  terms  of  being  the  Government.  It  doesn't  mean  govern- 
ment is  going  to  dictate  to  education.  But  unless  the  Government 
gives  the  leadership  to  it,  the  leadership  won't  be  there. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  do  the  people  feel  that  there  is  a 
major  Federal  role  model  role? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  vast  change  now,  a  sea 
change,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  say  that,  Mr.  Harris,  because  after 
200  years  of  experience  people  feel  comfortable  with  education 
being  a  local  and  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  will  be  done  at  the  local  level  or  not  at  all.  '^^e 
point  is  that  is  where  the  people  are  educated.  But,  Mr.  Chairma.i, 
let  me  say,  faster  than  I  think  a  lot  of  people  think,  people  are  be- 
ginning to  rediscover  a  very  constructive  role  for  government  in 
this  country,  after  6  or  7  or  8  years,  I  suppose,  by  1988  of  quite 
active  separation  from  that  thought,  people  are  coming  back  with  a 
vengeance  now  toward  realizing  that  the  Government  better  do 
something. 

I  can  document  that.  I  will  give  the  answers  of  a  poll,  not  my 
own  but  Mr.  Gallup's  organization,  done  in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
June  1986,  where  for  a  year  they  traced  what  should  be  the  role  of 
government. 

There  are  three  alternatives  that  they  give.  One  is,  in  effect, 
"Government  ought  to  get  off  the  back  of  the  private  sector  and  let 
there  be  less  government."  Between  1978  and  1982,  the  number 
who  said  this  wanted  this  option  up  by  16  points. 

The  middle  option  was,  "Well,  let's  keep  government.  Some  pres- 
ence but  not  too  much.  But  let's  stay  pretty  constant  over  the 
years."  25  percent. 

What  you  got  between  1978  and  1982  was  a  decline  of  15  points 
in  the  number  of  who  said  government  should  be  more  active  and 
especially  on  behalf  of  those  who  can  least  help  themselves.  Be- 
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tween  1982  and  1986,  vou  had  a  complete  dramatic  turnaround, 
where  the  number  of  who  opted  for  the  first  alternative,  "Less  gov- 
ernment, get  government  off  the  back  of  the  private  sector,"  went 
down  by  17  points  and  the  number  who  opted  for  alternative  three, 
more  active  government,  went  up  by  16  points. 

We  have  gone  back  and  checked  that  in  a  variety  of  ways.  And 
what  uallup  lound  is  absolutely  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  this  is  selective.  It  doesj  't  mean  people  want  a  spate  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  on  such  things  as  they  have  seen  in  a  lot  of  the 
economic  areas.  But  I  will  give  you  a  couple  cf  examples.  People 
are  scared  stiff  or  air  safety  now.  They  want  more  government 
there.  They  are  scared  stiff  that  they  are  sitting  on  toxic  waste 
dumps,  they  want  government  into  that.  People  are  unafraid 
where  before  they  had  great  hesitancy,  unafraid  to  say,  "Amen, 
let  s  have  government  back,  and  in  some  areas,  government  with  a 
vengeance,  and  one  of  these  is  education. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  have  to  say  that  on  the  Health  and 
Jinvironment  bubcommittee  on  which  i  serve,  acting  on  a  whole  va- 
riety of  consumer  health  and  environmental  concerns,  we  are  con- 
stantly quoting  a  pollster  by  the  name  of  Lou  Harris  who  says  that 
people  may  not  like  government,  and  that  they  want  government 
ott  their  backs.  However,  when  you  ask  them  do  you  want  less  con- 
sumer protection,  do  you  wai:t  less  health  protection,  do  you  want 
less  safety  protection,  the  answer  invariably  is,  "No,  we  want 
more. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  Tom  Sawyer. 
Representative  Sawyer.  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  not  an  area  in  which  I  have  great  expertise,  but 
1  certainly  agree  m  general  with  what  Lou  Harris  was  saying. 
There  IS  a  huge  role,  not  just  for  government.  I  think  the  question 
is  really  addressed  to  the  Federal  level,  to  Washington;  that  the 
governmental  rol'>  at  the  local  level,  that  remains  dominant,  it  is 

So  what  can  Washington  do?  I  don't  think  that  Washington  by 
Itself  can  set  cut  too  many  models;  that  is,  go  with  the  school  busi- 
ness. And  I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  too  many  kinds  of  programs. 
I  have  never  liked  programs. 

You  need  something  bigger  than  a  program  for  this.  You've  got 
to  make  some  changes.  What  can  Washington  do?  Washington  has 
two  parts.  There  is  a  President,  and  there  is  a  Congress.  We're 
going  to  get  a  new  President.  I  don't  know  who  il's  going  to  be.  But 
the  Oongresii  can  certainly  prepare  the  soil,  as  the  Japanese  indus- 
trialists say,  for  the  new  President-that  is,  force  his  hand,  whoev- 
er he  may  bo. 

Representative  Sawyer.  We  have  today's  hearing  as  part  of  that 
process. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Let's  hope  The  firrt  thing  is  really  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  I  think  what  Lou  Harris  is  saying  is  that  people  are 
willing  to  pay  a  lot  more  for  good  education,  but  they  don't  feel 
they  get  it  by  just  paying  more  for  education.  Tha  Is  the  trick.  You 
need  a  ne\y  product,  something  people  believe  is  going  to  help. 
They  don  t  like  their  kids  being  ninnies. 

Representative  Sav/yer.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  describe  out- 
comes, outcomes  that  set  a  standard  by  which  communities  all  over 
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t^e  country  car  begin  to  judge  the  quality  of  advanced  perform- 
a-.ce  of  their  own  institutions. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  Some  yardsticks,  some  public  awareness  of  how 
other  guys  are  doing  better  than  we  are.  Most  people  in  America 
always  think  we're  doing  better  than  most  people  in  everything, 
and  it  will  take  a  long  and  painful  process  to  change  that. 

I  work  with  a  lot  of  industrial  groups  who  by  the  time  they  real- 
ize they  have  a  problem,  they've  already  lost  half  their  market, 
and  it  takes  a  while  for  it  to  set  in.  But  that's  something  we  can  do, 
an  awareness  and  an  atmosphere  change. 

Representative  Sawyer.  You  have  done  a  great  deal  of  niterna- 
tional  consultation.  Can  you  describe  the  simflarities  or  differences 
that  you  encounter  in  terms  of  the  relative  willingness  of  other 
either  emerging  or  industrialized  nations  to  invest  either  in  capital 
investment  and  productive  capacity  and  the  willingness  as  a 
matter  of  national  corporate  investment  in  that  capacity? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  was  going  to  start  heading  there  when  we  broke. 
Maybe  I  should  recap  and  continue  my  monologue.  I  was  going  to 
try  to  put  this  into  a  framework. 

First,  I  don't  think  we  underinvest  in  education,  I  think  we  badly 
invest  in  education.  It's  a  very  different  thing.  We  may  need  more 
moh-^.y,  but  not  just  more  of  the  same.  It's  very  similar  to  the  way 
you  do  it  in  a  lot  of  other  industries.  We  are  holding  on  to  an  old 
model.  We  no  longer  believe  in  it  much,  but  we're  not  willing  to  let 
go,  and  nobody  is  coming  forth  with  a  new  model. 

Let's  go  back  into  this  economic  transformatic  a  that  is  going  on 
in  the  world— at  least  that  is  what  we're  trying  to  argue— and  I 
think  it  will  actually  fit. 

There  is  a  transition  going  on  in  the  hierarchy  of  wealth  and 
power  and  what  is  pushing  it  is  two  big  forces.  One  is  a  change  in 
international  competition.  The  extent  of  our  involvement  in  inter- 
national con^  etition,  which  is  absolutely  new,  and  we  are  playing 
with  differenc  players  who  play  by  different  rules,  the  whole  story 
01  the  Japanese  market.  And  we  conceive  of  it  in  a  very  Econ  101 
textbook  terms,  which  is  a  disaster  because  those  terms  are  non- 
dynamic. The  importance  of  market  closure  early  on,  you  can  t  es- 
timate it  by  how  many  sales  are  gained  and  lost,  which  is  an  exer- 
cise we  engage  in  all  the  time.  If  you  follow,  say  the  automobile 
industry  in  1962,  Detroit  produced  more  cars  in  a  week  than  Japan 
produced  in  a  year. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  national  gift  in  Japanese  auto  as.semblv 
or  "they  eat  fish  or  their  Samurai  management"—we've  heard  all 
these  explanations— "they  have  better  education.  Workers  on  the 
floor  can  do  statistical  quality  control.'* 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  a  Japanese  firm  that  set  some- 
thing up  here.  They  were  appalled.  They  needed  people  to  do  st'  iS- 
tical  quality  control,  and  they  couldn^t  get  high  school  graduate 
workers  to  do  it.  And  they  couldn't  even  get  college  guys  to  do  it. 
They  had  to  hire  "engineers"  to  do  it.  They  were  doing  what  shop 
floor  people  in  Japan  do.  They  had  to  learn  the  basic  intellectual 
skills.  That  is  why  I  don't  like  this  word  skills.  They  learned  new 
skills:  How  to  see  numbers,  how  to  understand  what  these  numbers 
have  to  do  with  the  world,  and  how  to  take  that  understanding  in 
terms  of  moving  the  machine  around— a  whole  new  ball  game. 
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We  want  to  get  better  at  automation.  We  like  to  believe  in  this 
country  that  automation  eliminates  the  need  for  brains  except  43 
people  who  live  in  Berkeley,  Bell  Labs,  or  rent  garages  from  Ste- 
phen Jobs  by  the  hour,  perhaps;  the  rest  of  us  can  just  push  a 
button  here  and  there  and  get  rich  in  the  process. 

It's  the  other  way.  It's  just  a  complete  misreading  of  the  story. 
The  first  chr^nge  is  the  change  in  competition.  The  other  one  is  the 
change  of  technology:  The  advent  for  mass  application  of  microelec- 
tronics-based  technologies  in  the  making  of  pens,  pants,  cigars, 
automobiles,  insurance  policies,  anything  you  can  think  of.  One 
drives  the  other.  The  adaptation  of  the  technology  is  driven  by 
competition,  and  how  you  use  the  technology  determines  where  you 
should  come  out  in  the  competition. 

We  have  been  watching  how  different  nations  use  very  similar 
technology.  We  would  like  as  a  nation  to  cling  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  form  of  industrial  organization  on  which  we  rode  to  domi- 
nance—mass production— that  created  a  standard  of  living  that 
was  the  envy  of  the  world,  that  all  these  other  nations  set  out  to 
copy.  ^ 

Let's  be  clear,  the  Japanese,  the  Europeans,  all  of  them  started 
out  to  have  an  American  system,  but  national  constraints  make  it 
impossible,  and  they  ended  up  developing  something  different. 

They  didn't  say,  'We're  going  to  develop  this  system."  They  were 
aimmg  at  us,  but  it  came  out  different.  And  we  watched,  for  in- 
stance, Ihe  installation  of  flexible-machine  standards  in  American 
factories  and  followed  pretty  much  the  same  machine. 

Actually,  there  is  a  nice  study  by  Jay  Jaikpur  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  on  flexible  machines.  He  studied  the  rise  of  giant, 
multiple  robots,  numerically  controlled,  FMS  systems,  the  big 
things,  superautoniation  systems.  He  looked  at  about  25  of  them  in 
American  companies  and  25  in  Japanese  companies.  The  difference 
was  the  American  machines  produced  more  units.  The  Japanese 
produced  something  like  22  times  greater  variety  of  units.  Flexible- 
machine  units  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  thv  old  mass- 
production  system.  We  are  using  them  in  ways  that  deny  their 
technological  valub.  Management  did  not  gear  up  to  be  flexible  in 
the  products  it  makes,  in  the  ability  to  mnovate  new  products.  In- 
stead, we  have  clung  to  mass  production.  We  used  to  have  Charlie 
Chaplin  turning  nuts  and  bolts,  and  then  we  have  a  robot,  and  we 
throw  it  in  there  to  replace  poor  Charlie,  who  was  just  imitating 
the  robot  anyway. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  Seiko  watch  plant,  it's  terrifying.  Every 
day,  they  produce  three  new  models.  There  are  70  guys  walking 
around  the  floor,  and  wha^  they  do  is  they  design  production.  The 
machines  are  doing  the  p.  action,  but  the  guys  on  the  floor  have 
to  organize  the  robots  to  cu  ge  everything.  So  you  neea  70  or  80 
guys  all  the  time  in  there. 

We  looked  at  telephone  switches.  There  used  to  be  700  or  800 
workers  in  a  big  factory  producing  giant  central  r.vitches,  the  ones 
that  filled  buildings  in  the  city,  with  no  windows.  Now  there  are 
only  a  few  guys  making  them,,  but  it  costs  $1.5  billion  to  design 
your  product.  All  that  $1.5  billion  goes  into  direct  labor  costs, 
really:  Programmers. 
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It's  not  called  manufacturing.  It's  services,  depending  on  whom 
you  buy  it  from;  it's  your  program.  But  it's  really  making  the 
switch.  What  we  have  done  is  taken  the  labor  off  the  assembly  task 
and  put  it  in  the  program  task,  different  kinds  of  skills. 

Now,  the  mass  production  system  was  a  glory  in  its  own  way.  It 
provided  an  opportunity  for  extremely  low-skilled  people  to  make 
very  high  wages— in  management  as  well  as  *^abor,  I  might  add. 
Sometimes  I  think  our  problem  is  management  skills. 

And  it  was  linked  to  the  other  side,  which  is  mass  consumption. 
In  its  heyday,  the  Chevy  and  tiie  Cadillac  contained  about  85  per- 
cent the  same  components.  It  was  the  same  pioduct,  really.  We 
cranked  out  zillions  of  them.  We  still  introduce  technology  as 
though  we  were  using  that  same  production  system,  and  we  are 
holding  to  it,  and  we  are  being  beaten  miserably  on  the  shop  iloor. 
I  don't  have  time  to  go  into  the  competitiveness  argument,  but  that 
is  where  we  are  being  beaten. 

In  part,  we  are  holding  to  this  old  model,  and  other  people  are 
learning  to  be  flexible.  If  you  watch  advanced  technology  being 
usei  in  Germany— I  think  it's  important  to  look  at  Europe  because 
J^xpan  is  always  shrouded  in  miracles  and  differentness,  whereas 
with  Europe,  it's  the  same  sort  of  stuff  here. 

The  Germans  had  to  introduce  technology  with  skilled  labor  m 
harmony.  We  tend  to  try  to  replace  skills  with  technology,  to  main- 
tain our  oider  model  of  industrial  organization— which  will  be  our 
doom.  Any  nation  that  holds  to  an  old  model  of  organization  is 
always  in  trouble,  whatever  century  you  choose  to  look  at. 

It  is  a  self-generating  process.  We  sav  we  don't  have  the  skilled 
people.  We  organize  production  to  eliminate,  to  deskill,  not  only  to 
have  fewer,  but  to  necessitate  

Representative  Sawyer.  That  means  a  workplace  is  a  site  to 
share  and  buiid  skills. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  drain  the  skills  out.  Then  we  don't  have  it.  A  lot 
of  American  companies  are  beginning  lO  understand  this  doesn't 
work.  Unless  they  understand  that,  we  are  not  going  to  reform  the 
use  of  human  intelligen':e  in  work,  an  if  wtj  don't  do  that,  the  labor 
market  is  going  to  be  sent  constantly  the  wrong  signals:  it  doesn't 
pay  to  g^t  smart.  Or,  it's  going  to  pay  in  35  years,  too  far  out. 

I  think  companies  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  way  they 
use  technology  and  labor  has  to  change,  which  means  a  total 
change  in  American  managt.ment  patterns,  because  the  problern  *s 
not  putting  in  the  machine,  it's  learning  to  change  your  organiza- 
tion to  use  the  productive  potential  of  the  new  technology. 

Representative  Sawyer.  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Harris,  is  there  any 
likelihood  of  seeing  a  comparable  recognition  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  the  work  force  so  that  the  veiy  kind  of  opi)ortunity  to  lr>arn  to 
share  skills  and  advance  skills,  the  kind  of  thing  the  admiral  was 
talking  abou*^^  today  and  the  kind  of  thing  that  Professor  Cohen  is 
describing  in  other  worksites  becomes  the  kind  of  thing  for  which 
American  workers  bargain? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Sawyer,  let  me  tell  yea  that  this  country  just 
below  the  surface  is  running  more  scared  than  I  have  almost  ever 
seen  it  run.  I  have  sat  before  congressional  commi'-  ^es  before,  and 
they  say,  ''Well,  I  don't  get  a  lot  of  letters  on  tnis  from  constitu- 
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ents.  That's  not  what  they  raise  in  terms  of  questions."  My  answer 
is,  "You're  not  asking  them  the  right  questions." 

What  people  are  scared  to  de  th  of  is  we've  had  a  long  prosperity 
now.  About  half  say,  "I  never  saw  it."  But  still,  we're  told  on 
paper,  you  know>  2.5  percent  growth.  GNP  growth  is  healthy,  good. 
Inflation  has  stayed  down.  This  is  the  longest  we  have  had  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

People  don't  believe  that.  Let  me  say.  Wall  Street,  which  I  know 
a  great  deal  about,  doesn't  believe  it  either,  despite  those  record- 
high  stock  prices. 

What  people  are  saying  is  when  the  time  of  reckoning  comes— 
meaning  when  we  get  a  downturn  here,  whether  it's  Alan  Green- 
span, the  new  Chairman  of  the  Fed  or  whoever,  you  know,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  time  of  reckoning  and  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

Then  people  are  going  to  begin  asking  fundamental  questions 
here,  and  the  questions  are:  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  come  out  of 
this  one  without  some  quite  basic  changes? 

You  see,  you've  talked  about  government  before,  the  issue  of 
should  government  take  over  business  and  all  that.  That  is  non- 
sense. You  can't  get  more  than  3  percent  who  believe  that.  In  fact, 
when  they've  had  nationalization  abroad,  they're  denationalizing. 
That  isn't  the  point.  That's  not  the  issue. 

It  isn't  leave  it  to  the  free  market  and,  you  know,  let  things  'de- 
velop *he  way  they  are,  or  have  all  government.  That  isnT  the 
whole  focus.  The  focus,  a;.  I  think  Steve  Cohen  has  just  said  very 
ably,  is:  Are  we  smart  enough  to  be  able  to  adapt,  be  flexible 
enough  as  a  society  to  adapt,  to  be  able  not  just  to  be  competitive 
but  basically,  don't  you  a^ee,  to  solve  the  problems  of  how  do  you 
produce,  how  do  you  even  invent  whole  new  industries? 

We  forget  that  we  invented  the  computer— the  United  States— 
not  only  theoretically,  but  all  the  applications.  And  here  you  have 
examples  of  the  Japanese  cleaning  up  on  it. 

Representative  Sawyer.  I  don't  know  that  anybody  is  even  re- 
motely suggesting  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over  industry. 
The  question,  though,  was  really:  Is  the  American  work  force  itself, 
are  American  workers,  is  America  in  general,  frightened  enough  to 
bargain,  to  demand,  to  put  their  jobs  on  the  line  in  order  f,o  k'^^ep 
their  jobs,  in  order  to  call  for  the  skills  that  will  make  improve- 
ments? 

Mr.  Harris.  Provided  they  get  this  delicate  balance  that  the  ad« 
miral  so  well  put  it's  got  to  be  not  simply  government,  it's  got  to 
be  i  ot  simply  the  people,  and  not  simply  the  private  sector.  It's  got 
to  be  all  three,  and  the  leadership  within  them,  wcrking  its  new 
agenda  that  we've  got  to  come  to.  We've  got  to  strip  out  of  our 
heads  the  old,  inured  ways. 

Look,  I  was  saying— and  I  think  it's  right— that  it  takes  people 
20  years  to  claw  their  way  to  the  top  into  leadership,  and  when 
they  do,  sadly,  they  are  20  years  out  of  date.  I  think  there  is  truth 
in  that,  I  really  do. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  the  people  who  got  there  through 
20  years  of  hard  work  to  suddenly  say  to  themselves,  you  know, 
v/hat  got  me  here  may  not  be  what  the  name  of  the  game  is  any- 
more. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  It's  not  enough  to  keep  you  there. 

Mr.  Harris.  Seriously,  this  is  the  toughest  thing  in  the  world, 
but  it  3  got  to  be  the  people,  yes,  the  private  sector,  yes,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  it  isn't  just  sitting  down  and  compromising,  you 
know,  what  the  interests  are  of  each.  That  is  the  traditional  thing. 
It  has  got  to  be  everybody  saying,  **Key,  look,  we  better  tear  up  all 
the  old  ground  rules  and  we'd  better  get  cracking."  Why?  I  will  tell 
you  what  lies  underneath  it.  It's  the  will  to  survive. 

Thornton  Wilder  was  right,  we  survive  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth. 
And  we  are  survivors.  That  is  the  one  great  mark  of  "-^  human 
race.  So  that  humankind,  being  mobilized  to  say  we've  got  to  sur- 
vive here,  here  are  some  of  the  answers.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will  respond. 

But  for  the  life  me,  I  don't  find  the  leadership— both  political, 
industrial,  even  voluntary  organizations.  Everybody  is  sort  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  turf  and  not  thinking  in  terms  which  are — I  use 
the  term  again— quite  radical,  quite  different,  very,  very  different 
really.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  through. 

I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  people  will  respond,  because  what  you 
are  doing  is  challenging  their  survival,  you  see,  as  a  country. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Admiral,  does  the  experience  of  the 
military  in  raising  skills  and  teaching  its  personnel  to  function  in 
the  military  which  is  a  high-technology  industry  have  lessons  for 
industry  and  for  our  education  system? 

Admiral  Watkins.  I  think  without  any  question.  I  worked  with  a 
number  of  groups  that  desperately  want  to  get  into  the  military 
system  of  education  and  training.  After  all,  today  the  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems  in  the  world  is  one  of  our  modern  aircraft 
carriers.  The  average  age  of  our  young  sailors  on  there  is  20  years 
old.  It  is  incredible  to  see  what  those  kids  can  do  when  you  pull 
them  into  a  motivational,  disciplined  environment.  A^td  you  take 
them  from  nothing.  Some  of  these  kids  are  non-high-school  gradu- 
ates, working  on  sophisticated  consoles,  demonstrating  far  more 
knowledge  than  you  or  I  could  about  their  work,  doing  things  they 
have  never  done  in  their  lives  before— in  very  narrow  fieHs,  admit- 
tedly. 

But  this  is  motivational  to  them.  This  means  that  they  have  in 
their  back  pocket  an  insurance  ticket,  if  they  leave  the  Navy  or  '  ^ 
military  service,  to  be  productive  citizens.  They  don't  go  jobless. 
They  didn't  even  go  jobless  in  the  last  decade  when  we  had  high 
unemployment  rates,  because  they  have  that  stick-to-itiveness  and 
the  skills  demanded  by  American  industry  today. 

hi  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  told  me 
at  a  prayer  breakfast  not  too  many  years  ago,  "I  v/ill  h:*e  a  Navy 
machinist  petty  officer  first  class  on  the  list  of  people  coming  in  for 
employment  before  anybody  else  because  I  know  his  track  record.  I 
can  count  on  him.  They're  here  early.  They  stay  late.  They  don't 
bug  me.  They  do  their  job.  They  inspire  others.  And  their  self- 
esteem,  their  self-satisfaction  on  their  job  is  high  " 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  learned. 

For  example,  we  have  disadvantaged  kids  trained  to  some  of  the 
most  sophisticated  kinds  of  tasks  aboard  our  ships  that  you  can 
imagine,  and  they  are  so  turned  on. 
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Even  some  of  our  early  nuclear  trained  people  without  high 
school  diplomas  are  now  actually  \  orking  at  the  graduate  level  in 
chemistry.  They  can  tell  you  what  pH  is,  they  can  tell  you  what 
mola'-ity  is.  These  are  sophisticated  concepts.  They  too  are  turned 
on.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

One  wa^  to  do  this  is  through  establishment  of  public/private 
partnerships  with  as  many  of  the  large  organizations,  like  business 
and  the  Navy,  as  we  can  find.  These  partnership?  can  pull  together 
to  become  surrogate  parents  around  these  kids,  when  necessary,  to 
get  'cheir  motivation  up  by  saying,  'We  have  a  place  for  you  in  the 
sun.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  are  good  at.  You're  good  at 
language,  we  need  you  learning  how  to  si)eak  Spanish  in  the  south- 
'  /est  region  desperately  to  help  Hispanic  youngsters  speak  Eng- 
lish." 

That  could  be  inspiring,  particularly  in  the  inner-city  schools  in 
New  York.  What  wonderful  v/ork  they  have  already  done  up  there 
in  your  great  city  of  New  York  in  inspiring  youngsters  to  help 
other  youngsters— very  motivational  technique. 

But,  I  think  it  also  needs  a  great  deal  of  push.  We  all  need  to 
learn  be  be  better  citizens,  and  dollars  spent  on  programs  that 
teach  all  youngsters— affluent  to  disadvantaged— to  aspire  to  serve 
others  can  be  the  motivational  glue  that  binds  our  young  people  to- 
gether in  spirit. 

Representative  Scheuer.  To  what  extent  is  our  long-term  mili- 
tary strata  threatened  if  the  military  can't  recruit  this  pool  of 
teenagers? 

Admiral  Watkins.  We  saw  that  threat  in  the  last  decade,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  were  down  so  low  on  our  readiness  knees  by 
1979.  We  were  not  a  worthy  fighting  force  for  this  nation  by  that 
time.  So  it  is  extremely  important.  The  linkage  is  so  direct  that  you 
can  plot  it  on  a  graph,  and  it  is  absolutely  linear  in  its  relationship 
to  readiness. 

It  is  the  same  thing  for  the  Nation.  Aren't  we  talking  about  the 
readiness  of  the  Nation  to  carry  out  its  national  and  international 
conmitments?  So  there  is  no  difference.  We  need  to  get  peer  pres- 
surt  on  the  side  of  their  own  organizations,  including  their  own 
classrooms.  That  can  be  done,  but  you  have  to  use  proven  tech- 
niques. They  are  there.  We  in  the  military  have  pi  oven  their 
worth. 

There  are  so  many  people  working  on  intervention  strategies.  1 
ani  on  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  and  some 
of  the  motivational  techniques  being  applied  by  great  leaders  out 
there  today  is  impressive. 

But  \yhat  we  have  to  do  is  build  a  bridge  between  effective  lead- 
ership in  a  handful  of  cases  and  mediocre  leadership  in  too  many 
others  so  as  to  make  the  institutioralized  less  process  sensitive  to 
individual  charisma.  The  kind  of  radical  change,  then,  is  not  just  in 
the  leadership  which  may  be  difficult  to  repair,  but  also  in  the 
process  so  grassroots  can  look  all  the  way  up  to  the  national  level 
and  see  in  this  committee,  for  example,  somebody  responsive  to 
needs  of  whole  children  and  whole  people,  not  pieces  of  them. 

You  can't  send  out  rm  ad  saying,  ^^Look,  you  got  all  that  stuff  in 
title  I  last  year.  What's  your  problem?"  That  is  not  good  enough  at 
the  grassroots  level.  They  wanf  to  know  wno  is  sensitive  to  the 
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human  being  up  at  this  level  and  to  the  whole  ^oerson.  That  percep- 
tion is  what  we  need  to  change  in  the  system. 

So  when  we  talk  about  this  is  a  grassroots  problem— which  we 
brush  off  lightly  in  too  many  areas  right  now — we  do  a  lot  of 
damage  because  we  don't  have  alternatives  in  mind  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  that  are  shattered  when  you  casually  dismiss  it  in  that  way. 

I  know  what  the  budget  process  mea..j.  You  are  working  at  the 
margin.  Good  ideas  disappear  when  you  take  $4  billion  out  of  the 
education  budget.  If  you  have  an  alternative,  fine.  If  you  have  a 
transitional  mode,  okay.  But  there  isn't  any  entity  right  now  for 
the  grassroots  people  to  look  up  and  say,  "My  God,  who  is  helping 
us  at  the  State  and  at  the  executive  and  legislative  branch  levels,'* 
because  of  the  process.  It  isn't  ^ood  enough.  It  was  good  enough  25 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  to  meet  this  dynamic  that  we 
are  tallung  about  right  now. 

Representat^'^^e  Scheuer.  Well,  this  hao  been  a  marvelous  hear- 
ing. We  have  overrun  our  allotted  time,  and  thct  is  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  the  testimony  and  the  quality  of  the  witnesses.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  synergy  about  the  three  of  you.  Your  testimony 
seemed  in  some  way  to  interface  to  the  extent  that  one  would 
think  you  had  preplanned  a  coordinated  and  integrated  approach 
to  this  problem.  This  is  truly  a  hearing  w^ere  the  whole  was  great- 
er than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  thoughtful,  very  creative, 
splendid  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chaii .] 
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COMPETITIVENESS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORK  FORCE 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1987 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Health 

OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  DC 

ooTn^i^^^?°"^"^l^;^®  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  zoom 
2359,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Scheuer  and  Lancaster. 

Also  present:  Deborah  Matz,  professional  staff  member. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SCHEUER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  am  delighted  to  open  the  second  of  a 
series  of  nine  hearings  on  the  questions  of  Ihe  quality  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  work  force.  We  are  interested  in  enabling 
the  typical  American  worker  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  nation- 
al competitiveness  and  to  lead  a  life  of  independence  and  self- 
esteem. 

^t^^^^^t.^  very  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  today  to  consid- 
er vfhy  high  school  students  fail  to  meet  the  standards  required  by 
business  and  industry  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

This  problem,  of  course,  has  multiple  dimensions.  First,  in  recent 
years  only  about  70  percent  of  the  young  people  who  enter  high 
school  receive  their  degrees.  And  I  have  to  footnote  that  statement 
by  indicating  that  a  painfully  and  pitifully  large  percentage  of 
those  who  do  receive  diplomas  are  unable  to  read  them. 

These  are  incrodiblv  alarming  facts.  50  to  60  million  American 
adults  have  not  finished  high  school  and,  therefore  cannot  read, 
write  or  count. 

Somehow  or  another  we  must  provide  the  incentives  for  young 
people  who  might  noc  think  it's  with  it  or  chic  or  macho  to  stay  in 
scliool.  If  for  some  reason  the  school  environment  is  not  satisfac- 
tory for  them  to  acquire  an  education,  then  it  should  be  provided  in 
some  other  environment,  perhaps  at  the  workplace,  perhaps  in  a 
street  academy.  The  location  is  insignificant— but  it  is  essential  to 
acquire  an  education. 

And  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  even  for  those  kids  who  do  stay 
in  school  and  get  their  diplomas,  there's  no  assurance  that  they 
will  acquire  the  skills  to  meaningfully  participate  in  our  society 
and  in  our  economy  because  of  their  inability  to  read  functionally. 
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They  may  not  be  able  to  read  a  menu,  to  read  a  job  description,  to 
read  a  job  instruction  sheet,  to  read  traffic  signs  and  aV  the 
other  things  necessary  to  be  able  to  function. 

We  were  told  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Bill  Brock  a  week  or  so  ago 
in  his  splendid  testimony  that  90  percent  of  young  American  adults 
cannot  read  well  enough  to  follow  simple  job  instructions  or  to  get 
information  from  a  map  or  a  bus  schedule. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  teachers  who  often  fail  minimum 
competency  standards.  The  State  of  Georgia  has  tested  20,000 
teachers  in  their  subject  areas  and  on  the  first  round  13  percent 
failed  and  after  several  retestings  there  was  still  6  percent  who 
were  unable  to  pass. 

But  Georgia  is  not  alor  s  17  percent  of  prospective  public  school- 

.achers  in  22  States  iunked  their  certification  exams  and  15 
States  don't  even  have  any  kind  of  minimum  competency  testing  as 
part  of  the  initial  certification  of  teachers. 

Generally  speaking,  recruits  co  teaching  have  been  drawn  from 
the  least  able  of  our  pool  of  college  students.  In  part,  that  may  be 
due  to  thr  fact  that  some  students,  particularly  women  and  minori- 
ties, now  have  options  that  they  never  had  before,  and  that's  to  the? 
greater  glory  of  our  society.  If  that's  a  complicating  factor,  so  be  it. 

But  a  large  part  of  it  is  that  we  don't  offer  proper  incentives  and 
proper  dignity  and  proper  status  for  teachers  so  there's  less  of  an 
incentive  for  students  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession.  So,  at  the 
same  time,  there's  a  push  away  from  teaching  from  that  phenome- 
non and  a  pull  toward  other  alternatives  from  increased  opportuni- 
ties in  the  workplace  and,  as  I  say,  this  is  especially  true  for 
women  and  minorities. 

It's  an  enormous  problem  and  we  won't  begin  to  do  more  than 
just  scratch  the  surface  in  these  9  days  of  hearings,  but  we  do 
think  that  we  can  raise  some  relevant  questions.  We  can  raise 
some  flags.  We  can  flash  the  early  warning  signal.  And  we  think 
it's  our  function  in  these  hearings  to  put  some  of  the  options  on  the 
table  and  perhaps  when  these  hearings  are  over  we  will  work 
under  the  leadership  of  Congressman  Gus  Hawkins  to  put  together 
a  package  that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  v;ill  find  acceptable. 

I  might  say  that  Congressman  Hawkins  has  been  totally  support- 
ive of  the  hearings.  We  ve  kept  him  informed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  have  invited  his  participation  and  that  of  his  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  colleagues  and  staff  and  I'm  delighted  that 
there  is  a  staff  member  from  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
here.  It's  perfectly  obvious  that  in  any  legislative  initiative  they 
will  be  the  key  players.  There's  no  doubt  about  it.  And  this  com- 
mittee can  certainly  play  a  supportive  role.  That  is  why  ^ve  are 
holding  these  hearings.  Unfortunately,  all  of  the  committees  have 
the  same  problem  around  here.  All  of  them  have  such  a  full  plate 
of  legislative  items  and  they  are  under  constant  pressure  to 
produce  according  to  the  new  timetables  that  Congress  has  recently 
adopted.  Very  few,  therefore,  have  time  to  do  the  relaxed  introspec- 
tive thinking,  culling  testimony  and  bringing  in  experts  from  all 
over  the  country,  that  a  nonlegislative  committee,  like  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  can  do.  So  we  are  very  grateful  to  Chairman 
Hav^'kins  for  his  support  and  his  cooperation  and  his  leadership. 
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Under  his  leadership,  I  hope  that  we  will  produce  a  legislative 
package  that  will  encompass  many  of  the  ideas  that  we  will  hear 
today. 

We  have  a  superb  panel  here.  James  B.  Hunt,  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  was  responsible  for  bringing  North  Caro  • 
na's  education  system  into  the  20th  century.  For  that,  we  saluie 
you,  Governor.  He's  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  chairs  the  National 
Beard  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  and  chaired  the  task 
force  on  Education  and  Economic  Growth  under  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States. 

He  was  the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina  to  serve  two  consec- 
utive terms  and  there  are  some  political  pundits  around  who  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  his  spectacular  success  ia 
achieving  education  reform  which  properly  earned  him  the  support 
of  a  very  aware  and  very  appreciative  constituency. 

Second,  we  will  hear  from  Alan  Campbell,  Scotty  Campbel',  who 
is  vice  president,  management  and  public  affairs,  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  ARA  Services.  He  was  former'^'  head  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  under  President  Carter  and  was 
on  the  Carnegie  Forum's  task  force  on  ''A  Nation  Prepared." 

Owen  Butler,  known  as  "Brad"  to  his  friends,  is  the  retired 
chairman  of  Procter  (z  Gamble.  He  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Educationally  Disadvantaged  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  which  issued  the  report  on  "Children  in  Need."  And  I 
might  say,  Fm  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  I  remember  studying  over  40  years  ago  what  corporate 
statesmanship  and  corporate  responsibility  was  all  about,  and  you 
exemplify  the  best  and  the  most  enlightened  model  of  corporate 
leadership,  and  we  salute  you  for  your  contribution. 

John  Cole  is  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers and  president  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Teachers.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  you,  Mr.  Cole. 

John  Bishop,  associate  professor.  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University,  Debbie  Matz' 
alma  mater. 

A""  this  point  in  time  I  have  to  give  credit  to  two  people  who  have 
been  responsible  for  conceiving  and  setting  up  this  remarkable  set 
of  hearings:  Mars-  Tucker,  who  is  executive  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  and,  of  course,  Deborah 
Matz,  our  very  talented  and  dedicated  staff  professional. 

That's  it.  That's  our  cast  of  characters.  All  right.  Why  don't  we 
start  with  Governor  Hunt  and  we'll  go  right  down  the  table.  We 
must  be  out  of  here,  unfortunately,  by  12:25. 

Let  me  say  that  your  prepared  statements  will  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  record  and  so  I  would  suggest  that  each  of  you  take  abo':t  10 
or  12  minutes  to  just  talk  to  us,  liberate  yourselves  from  the  writ- 
ten word.  You  are  all  professionals.  You're  all  highly  talented,  in- 
volved, concerned  people,  and  you've  been  talking  up  a  great  head 
of  oteam  most  of  your  professional  lives.  So  just  talk  to  us  this 
morning,  llnburden  yourselves  of  your  concerns  and  give  us  some 
ideas  as  to  what  the  answers  may  be  and  I'm  sure  we  will  have 
some  questions  for  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two 
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Members  of  Congress  here,  so  we're  going  to  keep  it  very  informal 
and  from  time  to  time  we  may  interrupt  with  questions. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  Congressman  Martin  Lancas- 
ter of  North  Carolina  and  I  believe,  Martin,  that  you  would  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  your  Governor. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  LANCASTER 

Representative  Lancaster.  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  the  reason  Fm 
here.  As  you  know,  Fm  not  a  member  of  your  committee  but  did 
want  to  come  and  welcome  my  Governor  and  my  good  friend  of 
many  years,  Jim  Hunt. 

You  have  already  said  things  that  I  vould  simply  verify  and  certi- 
fy. He  really  was  a  wonderful  Governor,  one  that  made  North 
Carolina  prou  \  and  certainly  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure  and  op- 
portunity'as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  during  his  years  in 
the  Governor's  mansion  to  work  very  closely  with  him  on  a 
number  of  very  important  issues  and  I'm  happy  that  you  have  in- 
vited him  here  to  testify. 

He  can  bring  to  you  and  to  this  committee  very  valuable  infor- 
mation that  I  believe  will  further  your  work. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman. 
Governor,  we  yield  such  time  as  you  may  need. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  HUNT,  JR.,  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Hunt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
inviting  me.  Ym  delighted  that  Congressman  Lancaster  is  here  and 
all  those  nice  things  that  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  things 
North  Carolina  did  while  I  was  Governor  really  ought  to  all  go  to 
Congressman  Lan'jaster  because  he  was  the  floor  leader  of  the 
house  that  passed  all  of  that  legislation,  after  which  of  course  the 
senate  simply  went  along  with  him.  But  I'm  delighted  that  he  is 
now  in  the  Congress  and  that  he  will  personally  be  working  with 
you  and  Chairman  Hawkins  in  getting  education  and  training  the 
kind  of  emphasis  I  think  it  ought  to  have. 

I  want  to  also  .hank  your  staff  and  Marc  Tucker  and  my  wonder- 
ful friends  at  the  Carnegie  Forum  for  working  with  you  in  helping 
set  up  these  hearings. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you  for  1  second, 
Governor.  I'm  delighted  you  told  me  what  you  did  about  my  col- 
league. I  hadn't  known  that.  I  will  always  vievf  him  with  a  differ- 
ent perspective  from  now  on  knowing  something  about  his  back- 
ground. There  is  nothing  in  the  Congressional  Directory  that  would 
indicate  his  firie  contribution  to  education  on  x  State  level.  I  was 
unaware  of  that  and  I'm  happy  that  you  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
what  we  do  about;  students  that  fail  to  meet  the  standard.  There 
are  others  who  will  talk  about  the  problems  and  lay  all  of  that  out. 
You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  that.  You  will  hear  a  lot  more  :n 
the  9  days.  I  v;ant  to  go  directly  to  what  we  do  about  it,  very  fran) 

I  was  aelighted  that  you  began  by  talking  about  our  teaching 
force  in  America,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  gave  us  some  statistics 
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and  very  clearly  you're  focursing  right  in  on  some  of  the  things  that 
I  want  to  talk  about  this  morning. 

But  Fd  like  to  begin  by  saying  this,  and  it's  important  to  say  first 
things  first.  That  is,  we  have  many  excellent  teachers  throughout 
this  country.  We  ought  to  celebrate  those  teachers.  We've  all  had 
some  of  them.  We  ought  to  support  them  in  every  way  that  we  can. 
That's  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  rally  AmericSt  to  do  is  to  have 
more  good  teachers  and  give  them  the  kind  of  support  that  they 
ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  indicates,  edu- 
cating students  in  America's  schools  who  can  truly  think  for  a 
living,  a  term  that  Marc  Tucker  coined,  and  make  us  not  only  com- 
petitive in  the  world  but  the  leading  economy  in  the  world  again, 
in  my  view,  will  require  a  teaching  force  that  is  superior  to  what 
we  havo  today  or  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

These  teachers  must  teach  successfully  not  just  the  old  **four 
R^"  rith  a  lot  of  rote  learning.  People  talk  about  the  good  old  days 
and  how  good  it  was  and  if  we  could  just  get  back  to  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  dare  not  go  back  to  that.  We\e  got  to  go  forward 
and  have  fichools  that  are  much  better  than  that. 

These  teachers  have  got  to  teach  higher  order  cognitive  skills  so 
that  all  of  our  youngsters— not  just  a  few  who  are  going  to  be  our 
top  managers  and  our  top  high  tech  workers,  but  all  of  them,  the 
whole  American  work  force— will  be  more  creative  and  more  pro- 
ductive. And  they  must  do  this  at  a  time  when  more  of  the  stu- 
dents that  they  teach  than  ever  before  come  from  poor,  broken 
homes  and  are  influenced  by  peer  pressure  not  to  succeed  and  to 
excel  academically. 

These  teachers,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  very  bright  and  have  ex- 
ceptional skills.  They  really  must  bring  to  the  classroom  four 
things. 

First,  a  solid  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Every 
teacher  must  have  that. 

Second,  a  deep  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  they  are 
going  to  teach. 

Third,  a  solid  grasp  of  what  we  call  teaching  nedagogy,  me:  .ig 
of  course  knowing  how  to  teach,  and  that  incluoes  knowing  how  to 
teach  generally,  but  also  subject  matter  pedagogy;  that  is,  knowing 
how  to  teach  the  particular  subjects  because  all  of  them  pose  differ- 
ent-problems. You  need  to  know  how  to  teach  that  particular  sub- 
ject, what  order  to  teach  it  in,  what  particular  problems  kids  are 
apt  to  have  with  it. 

Then  fourth,  of  course,  a  rich  clinical  experience  with  the  help  of 
an  experienced  mentor  or  coach.  We  call  that  practice  teaching.  I 
did  it  as  an  undergraduate.  We  ought  to  be  talking  about  intern- 
ships and  residencies  for  teachers  who  have  got  to  be  this  good. 

Now  in  our  country  today  we  do  not  adequately  assure  that  our 
teachers  have  that  knowledge  and  that  skill  in  any  State.  States 
which  by  law  license  t(jachers— and,  of  course,  that  is  a  State  func- 
tion and  ought  to  be— those  States  do  not  assure  •  *.air  knowledge 
and  skills  against  truly  and  rigorous  and  fair  standards.  Most  of 
the  States— you  mentioned  that  15  of  them  don't  have  any  kind  of 
test  at  all— most  of  them  that  do  have  some  kind,  use  only  niini- 
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mum  standards  and  have  what  really  amounts  to  sort  of  a  reading 
comprehension  test 

The  true  measure  of  how  well  a  candidate  knows  how  to  teach  is 
almost  never  in  any  of  the  States  in  this  Union. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  situation  exists  at  a  time— again,  yoa  made 
some  note  of  this— at  a  time  in  our  country  when  large  numbers  of 
teacher  retirements  loom  and  '-'hen  women  and  minorities  who  are 
historically  the  source  of  many  of  the  best  teachers— my  mother 
being  one  of  them— have  unprecedented  opportunities  in  other 
fields,  and  thank  goodness  they  do. 

The  report,  "A  Nation  Prepared,"  projected  that  between  1986 
and  1992  1.3  million  new  teachers  will  be  hired  in  this  country. 
That's  out  of  2.5  million  overall.  Over  half  of  out  teachors  are  going 
to  be  replaced  or  there  wiU  be  new  ones  in  those  slots  in  that 
per  iod  of  time. 

If  we're  not  careful,  Mr.  Chairman,  pressure  just  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies—and some  of  the  greatest  pressure  is  right  around  this 
Washington  area— that  pressure  will  result  in  even  less  qualified 
teachers  than  we  have  today.  So  we  are  really  facing  a  m^'or  possi- 
ble crisis  but  opportunity  to  do  marvelous  things  if  we  do  the  right 
things. 

Now  to  help  remedy  this  situation  that  Carnegie  Forum  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Econo'.ny  established— now  note  the  Forum  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Economy  concerned  with  America's  economy— saw 
as  its  first  priority,  the  first  thing  it  ought  to  turn  its  attention  to, 
establishing  a  task  force  on  teaching  as  a  profession. 

That  tasK  force  report  entitled  "A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for 
i'he  21st  Century"  recommended  a  series  of  things  that  we  need  to 
do  in  America  to  see,  first  of  all,  that  teachers  are  better  prepared 
to  teach,  that  they  work  in  school  environments  that  are  profes- 
sional and  challenging,  that  they  are  givon  opportunities  of  leader- 
ship in  those  schools^  that  they  are  paid  well  with  incentives  relat- 
ed to  schoolwide  performance,  and  that  we  mobilize  our  Nation's 
resources  to  prepare  minority  youngsters  for  teaching  careers. 

All  of  those  are  things  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  have  that 
kind  of  teaching  force.  The  first  recommendation  of  the  report,  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards, was  done,  carried  through  on  May  6,  1987.  That's  when  the 
board  was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  entity, 
with  a  m^uority  of  teachers  on  the  board  vho  are  drawn  from  the 
very  best  teachers  across  this  Nation.  I  wish  you  and  Congressman 
Lajicastar  could  meet  those  marvelous  teachers  that  serve  with 
Marc  and  David  Mandell  who's  here  and  me  and  Scotty  Campbell 
and  others. 

But  a  full  one-third  of  the  membership  of  that  board  comes  from 
the  ranks  of  Governors,  State  legislators,  business  leaders,  and 
other  public  and  educational  leaders. 

The  purpose  of  the  board,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  establish  high 
standards  for  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  and 
then  to  certify  teachers  that  meet  those  standards. 

This  board  certification  can  and  I  believe  will  come  to  mean  as 
much  to  the  public  regarding  our  teachers  in  the  years  to  come  as 
it  does  today  in  the  case  of  doctors  and  other  professionals. 
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Now  while  certification  by  the  board  will  be  wholly  voluntary, 
nobody  is  going  to  have  to  do  it>  it  will  not  be  required  to  get  a 
license.  States  will  decide  hov.  they  want  to  license.  We  believe 
that  a  large  portion  of  America's  2.5  million  teachers  will  want  to 
become  board  certified  teachers,  have  that  shingle,  if  you  please, 
hanging  out,  so  that  everybody— those  parents,  those  students,  the 
business  leaders  in  the  community  and  all  of  them  know  that  they 
are  that  good. 

This  certification  development  will  give  I  believe  powerful  impe- 
tus to  the  following  things  which  I  think  wiP  radically  change  our 
schools  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  work  force  throughout.  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  of  us  in  politics  use  the  term  radical  carefully.  I 
want  to  suggest  to  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  and  to 
all  the  staff  and  to  everybody  else,  that's  what  we've  got  to  have— a 
radical  upgrading  and  improvement  in  American  schools. 

But  this  business  of  certification  is  a  way  to  get  at  a  lot  of  things 
that  we  have  got  to  do.  First  of  all,  the  undergraduate  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  the  teacher  education  programs  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  have  to  be  strengthened  because  they  have  got  to  be 
preparing  teachers  who  can  become  certified.  So  they  are  going  to 
have  the  incentive  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  their  programs. 

Second,  school  restructuring,  making  schools  that  are  places  in 
which  teachers  have  the  incentive  to  give  leadership  and  to  do 
their  best  and  to  be  true  professionals  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
attract  these  certified  teachers.  You  won't  be  able  to  get  the  best 
teachers  to  come  into  a  school  that  isn't  a  good  place  and  a  chal- 
lenging and  a  stimulating,  fulfilling  place  in  which  to  teach.  And  I 
think  school  boards  and  administrators  will  be  able  to  have  confi- 
dence that  certified  teachers  can  give  the  leadership  in  those 
schock  and  do  the  kinds  of  high  quality  teaching  that  they  want  to 
have. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  will  be  assured.  There  will  be  an 
assurance  here  that  these  certified  teachers  are  highly  skilled  and 
thus  I  am  confident  be  willing  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth 
and  provide  for  them  the  kind  of  workplaces  that  professionals  de- 
serve to  have. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  these  things,  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  many  more  of  America's  best  and  brightest  stu- 
dents, so  many  of  whom  today  are  not  deciding  to  go  into  teach- 
ing—I ask  kids  in  groups  I  go  into  to  raise  their  hands  if  they 
intend  to  become  a  teacher  and  it's  pitifully  few  nowadays,  as  you 
know— but  I  believe  with  this  new  kind  of  situation,  with  board 
certification  and  all  that  will  flow  from  it,  many  more  of  our  very 
best  and  brightest  will  be  attracted  into  and  remain  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  one  that  has  high  standards  and  attractive  pay  and 
a  stimulating  work  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  national  board  is  now  incorporated  and 
beginning  to  work,  this  board  which  I  serve  on  and  Scotty  Camp- 
bell serves  on  and  others,  faces  a  huge  task.  We've  got  to  develop 
the  instruments  for  certification  to  do  things  in  assessing  teachers 
that  have  never  been  done  before  and  it's  going  to  be  tough,  it's 
going  to  be  time  consuming,  and  it's  going  to  be  expensive  to  do  it 
the  first  time. 
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The  typical  multiple  choice  or  true-false  test  will  not  suffice. 
We've  got  to  go  way  beyond  that  as  we  truly  assess  these  candi- 
dates for  teachers.  We've  got  to  determine  whether  or  not  candi- 
dates have  the  capacity  to  reach,  motivate,  and  support  the  learn- 
ing of  all  the  students  from  many  different  backgounds  in  this 
country. 

Our  plan  is  to  assess  candidates  in  three  steps.  First  of  all,  on 
subject  matter,  both  in  general  areas  and  in  special  subjects  that 
the  teachers  will  teach.  That,  of  course,  is  absolutely  essential. 
That's  what  some  States  do  to  a  minimum  level  today.  We  intend 
to  do  it  to  a  high  level. 

Second,  to  assess  them  on  their  mastery  of  good  teaching  prac- 
tices in  general  and  the  techniques  required  to  teach  specific  sub- 
jects. 

Third,  on  observation  of  their  actual  teaching  over  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are  plowing 
completely  new  ground.  We  hope  to  telescope  into  a  few  short 
years  of  development  the  kind  of  certification  assessments  that  the 
medical  profession  has  taken  over  60  years  to  do.  So  you  can  see 
the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  business  certifying  teachers,  but 
one  very  limited  area  of  Federal  involvement  is  necessary  because 
the  problem  of  an  inadequate  work  force  as  you  have  pointed  out  is 
national  and  the  stakes  for  our  Nation  are  so  high. 

The  national  board  will  need  to  invest  340  to  $50  million  in  a 
one-shot,  one-time  research  and  development  activity  to  design  and 
validate  the  instruments  for  certification. 

The  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  Lan- 
caster, will  need  to  provide  part  of  these  funds  to  be  matched  by 
private  corporations,  foundations,  perhaps  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It's  not  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to  suggest 
the  standards  which  the  board  will  set  or  even  endorse.  But  in 
keeping  with  established  tradition  regarding  an  appropriate  Feder- 
al role  in  eductional  R&D,  it  is  appropriate  for  research  to  be  sup- 
ported that  will  enable  the  board  to  make  sound  decisions  on  what 
the  standards  ought  to  be. 

Once  the  assessments  are  developed  and  we  begin  to  certify,  then 
it  will  be  a  self-financed  thing  by  application  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thoughout  the  9  days  of  hearings  that  you  have 
commendably  scheduled  on  this  subject,  you  will  hear  many  obser- 
vations about  our  plight  and  suggestions  about  what  we  ought  to 
do.  I  want  to  urge  you  to  please  keep  in  the  forefront  of  your  mind 
throughout  that  the  quality  of  our  work  force  depends  primarily  on 
who  teaches  them  in  America's  classrooms.  I  ask  for  your  help  and 
that  of  the  full  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  see  that  we  develop  a 
certification  process  to  assure  the  American  people  and  American 
industry  that  we  have  the  best  teachers  in  the  world  in  this  coun- 
try. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunt  follows:] 
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prepared  statement  of  hon.  james  b.  hunt,  jr. 

Governor  of  North  Carolina,  19//  -  1985 
Chairman  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 

♦ 

TO 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  health 
OF  THE  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  op  the  Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  address 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  THIS  HEARING:  "WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  WHO 
FAIL  TO  MEET  THE  STANDARD." 

LET  ME  SAY  FIRST  THAT  WE  HAVE  MANY  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS  THROUGHOUT 
OUR  COUNTRY.     BUT,  EDUCATING  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICA'S  SCHOOLS  WHO  CAN 
TPIJLY  "THINK  FOR  A  LIVING"  AND  MAKE  US  NOT  ONLY  COMPETITIVE,  BUT  THE 
LEADING  ECONOMY  IN  THE  WORLD  AGAIN,  WILL  REQUIRE  A  TEACHING  FORCE  THAT 
IS  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT  WHICH  WE  HAVE  TODAY.    THESE  TEACHERS  MUST  TEACH 
SUCCESSFULLY  NOT  JUST  THE  OLD  "FOUR  R's"  WITH  A  LOT  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  ROTE 
LEARNING.     THEY  MUST  TEACH  HIGHER  ORDER  COGNITIVE  SKILLS  SO  THAT  ALL  OF 
OUR  YOUNGSTERS  -  NOT  JUST  A  FEW  TRAINED  TC  BE  MANAGERS  AND  TECHNICAL 
WORKERS  -  WILL  BE  MORE  CREATIVE  AND  PRODUCTIVE.    AND  THEY  MUST  DO  THIS 
AT  A  TIME  WHE.l  rlORE  OF  THE  STUDEKTS  THEY  TEACH  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  COME 
FROM  POOR,  BROKEN  HOMES  AND  ARE  INFLUENCED  BY  PEER  PRESSURE  NOT  TO 

excel  academically. 

These  teachers  must  be  very  bright  and  have  exceptional  skills. 
They  must  bring  to  the  classroom  four  things: 

(1)  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION  IN  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES; 

(2)  A  DEEP  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  THEY  WILL  TEACH; 

(3)  A  SOLID  GRASP  OF  TEACHING  PEDAGOGY  (HOW  TO  TEACH)  AND  SUBJECT 
MATTER  PEDAGOGY  (HOW  TO  HELP  KIDS  LEARN  IHIS  SUBJECT);  AND 
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m)  A  RICH  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  AN  EXPERIENCED 

mentor/coach, 

In  our  country  today,  we  do  not  adequately  assure  that  our 

TEACHERS  HAVE  THAT  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL  IN  ANY  STATE.    STATES  WHICH  BY 
LAW  LICENSE  TEACHERS  DO  NOT  ASSURE  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  AGAINST 
TRULY  HIGH/  RIGOROUS  AND  FAIR  STANDARDS.    MoST  OF  THEM  THAT  USE  A 
"TEST"  OF  SOME  KIND  HAVE  ONLY  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  AND  THESE  OFTEN  AMOUNT 
TO  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  A  READING  COMPREHENSION  TEST.    TRUE  MEASUREMENT  OF 
HOW  WELL  A  CANDIDATE  "KNOWS  HOW  TO  TEACH"  IS  ALMOST  NEVER  MADE. 

This  situation  exists  at  a  time  in  our  country  when  large  numbers 
of  teacher  retirements  loom  and  when  women  and  minorities,  historically 
the  source  of  many  of  our  best  teachers,  have  unprecedented 

OPPORTUNITIE?  IN  OTHER  FIELDS.    "A  NATION  PREPARED"  PROJECTED  THAT 
BETWEEN  1986  AND  1992,  1.3  MILLION  NEW  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  HIRED  -  MORE 
THAN  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  NATIONS  TEACHING  FORCE.     If  HE  ARE  NOT  CAREFUL, 
PRESSURES  TO  FILL  VACANCIES  WILL  RESULT  IN  LESS  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  THAN 
WE  HAVE  TODAY. 

To  HELP  REMEDY  THIS  SITUATION,  THE  CaRNEGIE  FORUM  ON  EDUCATION  AND 

THE  Economy  established  the  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession. 
The  Task  Force  Report,  "A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st 
Century,"  recommended  a  series  of  things  that  we  need  to  do  in  America 
to  see  that  teachers  are  better  prepared  to  teach,  work  in  school 

ENVIRONMENTS  THAT  ARE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  CHALLENGING,  GIVEN  OPPORTUNITIES 
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of  leadurshlpi  paid  well  with  incentives  related  to  schoolwide 
performance  and  that  we  mobilize  our  nation's  resources  to  prepare 
minority  youngsters  for  teaching  careers. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  report*  establishment  of  the 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards,  was  done  on  May  6, 
1987.   The  Board  is  a  non-profit,  non-governmental  entity  with  a 
majority  of  teachers  drawn  from  the  best  in  our  nation  but  with  a  full 
one-third  membership  from  the  ranks  of  governors,  state  legislators, 
business  leaders  and  other  public  and  educational  leadership. 

The  purpose  op  the  Board  is  to  establish  high  standards  for  what 
teachers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  to  certify  teachers  who 
meet  those  high  standards.  we  believe  this  "board  certification"  can 
and  will  come  to  mean  as  much  to  the  public  regarding  our  teachers  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  doctors  and  other  professions. 

While  certification  by  the  Board  will  be  wholly  voluntary  (the 
states  require  licensing  which  is  mandatory),  we  believe  that  a  large 
PORTION  OF  America's  two  and  one-half  million  teachers  will  ultimately 

SEEK  it.  This  development  will. give  powerful  impetus  to  THh  FOLLOWING 
things  which  will  RADICALLY  CHANGE  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  UPGRADE  THE  QUALITY* 

of  our  workforce  throughout: 

(1)  Undergraduate  arts  and  sciences  and  teacher  education  programs 
IN  our  colleges  will  have  to  be  strengthened  to  prepare  teachers  to 

MEET  TH^  HIGH  STANDARDS  REQUIRED  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 
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(2)  SCHOr'   RESTRUCTURING  WILL  BE  NECESSARY  IN  ORDER  TO  ATTRACT 
THESE  "certified"  TEACHERS  INTO  A  CHALLENGING,  PROFESSIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENT; AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  HAVE  CONFI- 
DENCE THAT  CERTIFIED  TEACHERS  CAN  BE  "LEAD  TtACHERS"  AND  GIVE  HIGH 
QUALITY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  THEIR  SCHOOLS. 

(3)  The  PUBLIC  WILL  BE  "assured"  that  these  certified  teachers  are 

HIGHLY  SKILLED  AND  THUS  WILL  BE  WILLING  TO  PAY  THEM  WHAT  THEY  ARE  WORTH 
AND  PROVIDE  FOR  THEM  THE  KIND  OF  WORKPLACES  THAT  PROFESSIONALS  DESERVE. 

m)  Many  more  of  American's  best  and  brightest  students  will  be 
attracted  into  and  remain  lu  a  teaching  profession  with  such  high 
standards,  attractive  pay  and  stimulating  work  environments. 

While  the  National  Board  is  now  incorporated  and  beginning  to 

OPERATE,  ITS  MAJOR  TASK  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION 
WILL  3E  DIFFICULT,  TIME  CONSUMING  AND  COSTLY.    ThE  TYPICAL  "MULTIPLE 
CHOICE"  OR  TRUE-FALSE"  TESTS  WILL  NOT  SUFFICE.    WE  MUST  DETERMINE 
WHETHER  CANDIDATES  HAVE  THE  CAPACITY  TO  REACH,  MOTIVATE  AND  SUPPORT  THE 
LEARNING  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  FROM  MANY  DIFFERENT  BACKGROUNDS. 

We  expect  to  assess  candidates  in  three  STEPS: 

(1)  ON  SUBJECT  MATTER  -  BOTH  IN  e'NERAL  AREAS  AND  IN  SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS  THE  TEACHERS  WILL  TEACH, 
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(2)  on  their  mastery  of  good  teaching  practlcr.s  in  general  and  in 
the  techniques  required  to  teach  specific  subjfctsi  akd 

(3)  on  observation  of  their  actual  teaching  over  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

We  are  plowing  completely  "new  ground"  and  hope  to  telescope  into 
a  few  short  years  development  of  the  kind  of  certification  assessments 
that  the  medical  profession  has  done  over  60  years. 

The  federal  government  has  nc  business  certifying  teachers.  But 
one  very  limited  area  of  federal  involvement  is  necessary  because  the 
problem  of  an  inadequate  workforce  is  national  and  the  stakes  for  our 
nation  are  so  high. 

The  National  Board  will  need  to  invest  40-50  million  dollars  in  a 
one-shot/  one-time  research  and  development  activity  to  design  and 

VALIDATE  THE  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION.    ThE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
WILL  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  PART  OF  THESE  FUNDS,  TO  BE  MATCHED  BY  PRIVATE 
CORPORATIONS/  FOUNDATIONS/  AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  ml  appropriate  for  the  federal  GOVERNMENT  TO  SUGGEST  THE 
STANDARDS  WHICH  THE  BOARD  WILL  SET/  OR  TO  EVEN  ENDORSE  THE  BOARD'S 
STANDARDS.     BUT  IN  KEEPING  WITH  ESTABLISHED  TRADITION  REGARDING  AN 
APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  R  AND  D,  IT  IS 
APPROPRIATE  FOR  RESEARCH  TO  BE  SUPPORTED  THAT  WILL  ENABLE  THE  BOftRD  TO 
MAKE  SOUND  DECISIONS  ON  WHAT  THE  STANDARDS  OUGHT  TO  BE. 
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Once  the  assessments  are  developed  and  certification  begins,  the 
Board  will  be  self-financed  by  application  fees,  just  as  are  certifica- 
tion activities  in  other  professions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  eight  days  of  hearings  you  have 

COMMENDABLY  SCHEDULED  ON  THIS  SUBJECT  THAT  WILL  LITERALLY  DETERMINE  OUR 
ECONOMIC  FUTURE,  YOU  WILL  HEAR  MANY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  OUR  PLIGHT  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO.     I  URGE  ON  YOU  THE  NOTION  THAT  THE 
QUALITY  OF  OUR  WORKFORCE  DEPENDS  PRIMARILY  ON  WHO  TEACHES  THEM  IN  OUR 
NATION'S  CLASSROOMS.     I  ASK  FOR  YOUR  HELP  AND  THAT  OF  THE  FULL  JoiNT 

Economic  Committee  ro  she  that  we  develop  a  certification  process  to 
ASSURE  THE  American  people  and  American  industry  that  thosc  teachers 

are  the  BEST  in  THE  WORLD. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Governor,  thank  you  very,  very  much 
for  splendid  testimony.  .        „  „ 

We  are  going  to  suspend  for  10  or  12  minutes.  There  is  a  rollcall 
vote.  We  will  he  back  in  a  jiffy. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  committee  will  resume. 

Scotty  Campbell,  please  take  roughly  10  or  12  minutes  and  then 
I'm  sure  when  all  of  you  are  finished  we  will  have  some  questions 
for  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  K.  CAMPBELL,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD  AND  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ARA  SERVICES.  INC. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  and  particularly  to  be  on  this  distinguished 

panel.  ,  .      _      .  ^, 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  studying,  education.  More  re- 
cently, in  joining  the  business  world,  I  now  have  perhaps  a  greater 
practical  interest.  ARA  Services  has  120,000  employees,  which 
makes  us  the  l2th  largest  employer  in  the  country  and,  needless  to 
say,  we  have  a  great  stake  in  the  quality  of  people  who  come  out  of 
the  public  school  system.  .  . 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  simply  summarize  what  is  m  my  pre- 
pared statement  and  in  doing  that  take  into  account  what  Mr. 
Hunt  has  already  said,  as  well  as  what  I  would  guess  the  other 
members  of  the  panel  are  guing  to  say.  ,  .  .     ,       ,  .  t 

In  doing  that,  let  me  simply  state  m  very  brief  order  what  1 
think  is  the  emerging  consensus  in  the  education  reform  area  and 
then  turn  to  some  specific  projects  relative  to  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation services  for  at-risk  students,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  which  we  face.  ^ 

In  your  opening  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  what  Governor 
Hunt  said,  but  it  deserves  reemphasis— what  is  being  suggested  by 
the  current  education  reform  movement  is  not  a  return  to  the 
basics,  but  rather  a  new  quality  of  education  emphasizing  higher 
order  skills.  The  deirands  of  the  international  marketplace  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  contemporary  American  society  depends  on  that. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  reform  wMl  turn  to  an  insistence  that 
we  go  back  to  basics  with  all  the  mandate^  and  the  like  which  go 
with  that  which  will  lead  us,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. ,        .  .      ,  XI 

If  the  teaching  of  higher  order  skills  is  what  is  required,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  gradually  emerged  from  the  many  stud- 
ies which  have  examined  this  problem  a  set  of  agreed  upon  proposi- 
tions about  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  first  of  these— and  Governor  Hunt  has  already  spoken  of 
it— is  the  professionalization  of  the  teaching  profession.  This  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time  as  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers will  be  very  great.  Just  to  give  another  number  in  relationship 
to  that  need:  if  the  predicted  shortage  of  teachers  occurs  over  the 
next  6  years,  it  will  require  one-third  of  all  college  graduates  in  the 
United  States  to  enter  teaching.  .  . 

Obviously,  we  hope  that  there  are  ways  of  retaining  some  of 
those  who  in  the  past  would  have  left  teaching.  Perhaps,  too,  there 
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will  be  other  routes  for  people  from  other  careers  into  teaching  to 
help  meet  to  some  degree  that  demand.  But  it  is  overwhelming. 

It  is  also  a  window  of  opportunity.  It  is  possible  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  that  we  can  indeed  reinvigorate  the  teaching  profession 
m  this  country  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  And  if  that  op- 
portunity is  lost,  it's  going  to  be  lost  for  a  generation.  Therefore,  I 
feel  great  urgency  about  it. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  professionalizing  the  teaching 
profession  and  all  that  goes  with  that,  there  is  also  the  recommen- 
dation for  the  restructuring  of  the  school  system  as  it  relates  to 
how  education  services  are  delivered. 

The  CED  report  of  the  Policy  Subcommittee,  which  Brad  Butkr 
chaired,  calls  it  a  "need  for  a  change  from  a  top^own  system  to  a 
bottom-up  system."  That  is  providing  much  greater  autonomy  at 
the  school  level  so  that  curriculum  decisions,  teaching  technique 
decisions,  the  organization  of  the  school,  will  be  made  by  the  teach- 
en;  in  that  school  in  association  with  their  administrators. 

This  is  revolutionary.  The  basic  evolution  of  the  organization 
structure  of  education  in  this  country  has  been  continually  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  mandates  from  the  State  level,  mandates 
from  the  school  district  level,  attempting  to  create  a  "teacher- 
proof  system.  That  is,  you  so  mandate  the  processes  that  you  leave 
no  room  for  independent  decisionmaking  on  the  part  of  those  in 
the  classroom. 

There  is  no  way  that  you  can  build  a  profession  with  that  kind  of 
system  and  there  is  no  way  that  kind  of  system  can  produce  the 
kind  of  student  learning  that  is  required. 

Therefore,  there  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  a  move  away  from 
the  first  report  which  began  much  of  this  concern,  "A  Nation  At 
Risk  ,  which  did  suggest  a  greal  deal  of  mandating  from  higher 
levels  and  some  of  it  occurred  across  the  country. 

The  new  wave  of  reform  or  what  some  call  the  second  wave  of 
reform  is  really  suggesting  a  very  different  delivery  system  and 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  that  and  the  professionaliza- 
tion  of  the  teacher  work  force  because  you  cannot  have  a  profes- 
sion unless  you  grant  autonomy  and  give  a  lead  role  to  teachers  in 
their  own  schools. 

The  model  should  be  the  management  of  the  professional  law 
firm  or  the  professional  accounting  firm  or  modern  business  prac- 
tice with  its  great  empahsis  on  decentralization  and  much  greater 
autonomy  at -the  unit  level— at  the  level  where  the  action  takes 
place. 

Such  a  system  obviously  requires  a  technique  for  accountability 
and  It  is  at  this  point  that  a  good  deal  of  controversy  has  emerged. 
Unlike  either  private  sector  or  professional  firms,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  define  a  bottom  line  in  the  public  sector  in  general  and 
particularly  in  education. 

There  exists  in  the  teaching  profession  considerable  resistance  to 
the  use  of  a  standardized  testing  of  students  in  order  to  determine 
how  well  the  school  or  individual  teacher  is  performing.  Since  the 
back^ound  and  preparation  of  the  students  are  likely  to  vary  sub- 
stantially from  student  to  student  and  from  school  to  school;  and 
because  the  danger  of  teaching  to  the  test,  teachers  are  fearful— 
and  I  think  with  some  justice.  That  such  a  system  of  accountability 
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could  lead  tc  a  deterioration  rather  than  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  education  is  a  concern  I  think  we  all  must  have. 

Accepting  that  danger  to  be  real,  jt  is  still  essential  that  if  indi- 
vidual schools  and  school  districts  are  to  be  granted  greater  auton- 
omy, it  is  essential  that  there  must  be  some  system  for  measuring 
how  well  education  is  proceeding  in  that  school  or  in  that  district 

What  is  needed  is  a  system  whicli  goes  beyond  standardized  test- 
ing. It  needs  to  be  a  system  which  looks  at  issues  like  (dropouts,  pa- 
rental involvement,  as  well  as  socialization  skills.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  impossible  to  develop  such  outcome  measures,  but  they 
remain  to  be  developed.  It  is  in  this  area  that  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  needed.  I  believe  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  Department  ofEducation  to  be  helpful  in 
this  area  by  providir.g  resources  to  develop  outcome  measures. 

There  are  schools  and  school  districts  across  the  country  which 
are  /ilready  attempting  do  jhis,  to  adopt  a  restruccurea  model, 
and  early  returns  are  encouraging. 

The  recen(;  school  contract  in  Rochester,  NY,  is  but  one  example 
of  a  school  board,  school  administration,  and  teachers  working  to- 
£c.  lier  to  design  a  system  which  will  lead  to  that  kind  of  autonomy 
and  that  kind  c**  emphasis. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  passing  that  the  Rochester  contract  has  es- 
tablished the  lead  teacher  concept  very  much  like  that  recommend- 
ed in  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  task  force.  Over  the  next  3  years  it 
will  be  possible  for  those  lead  teachers  to  earn  as  much  as  $70,000 
a  year,  rerhaps  teachers  will  finally  reach  the  point  where  it  can 
overcome  the  situation,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  of  a  bifur- 
cated labor  force  making  it  possible  to  pay  less  for  teaching  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  on  women  and  minorities  entering  other 
professions. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  the  concern  abou  at-risk  students  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  reform  efforts  are  jgned  to  be  relevant 
to  that  problem.  Brad  Butler,  who  is  chairn*^ii  of  the  CED  subcom- 
mittee which  studies  that  portion  of  the  student  population,  Fm 
sure  will  comment  upon  it  and,  therefore,  let  me  mention  simply 
one  experiment  which  is  currently  underway  that  I  believe  holds 
great  promise. 

I  am  associated  with  an  organization  as  a  board  member  called 
Private/Public  Ventures,  which  is  concerned  with  th^  employment 
and  education  of  at-risk  students.  We  are  involved  in  a  great 
number  of  experimental  projects,  but  let  me  mention  one  of  the 
major  ones.  It  is  concerned  with  overcoming  the  recognized  phe- 
nomenon of  learning  loss  during  the  summer  months,  a  learning 
loss  which  is  much  greater  for  at-risk  students  than  it  is  for  middle 
class  students. 

What  has  been  designed  is  a  program  of  remediation  in  academic 
skills  plus  work  for  a  group  of  students  in  five  cities— Boston, 
Fresno,  San  Diego,  Seattle,  and  Portland,  OR.  It  is  a  combined  pro- 
gram of  work  and  remediation  with  a  control  group  which  does  not 
receive  the  remediating.  Tests  are  used  to  determine  what  has  been 
accomplished  d'M-ing  the  corirse  of  the  summer. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Didn't  John  Dewey  tell  us 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  that  we  learn  to  skate  in  the  summer 
and  swim  in  the  winter? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  John  Dewey  may  well  have  said  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  don't  remember  it?  He  did  say 
that.  What  he  was  trying  to  say  is  that  when  we're  doing  nothing, 
unconsciously  we  are  assimilating  what  we  studied,  it's  seeping 
through  6ur  system,  we're  sort  of  cogitating  about  it  and  reviewing 
it  and  figuring  out  how  we  apply  it,  all  unconsciously  while  we  are 
relaxing  over  the  summer. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  people  doing  nothing  over  the  summer 
and  I  think  the  Japanese  whose  kids  go  to  school  240  days  a  year 
as  against  our  kids'  180  have  got  something  there.  Certainly  some- 
thing happens  to  kids  over  the  summer  when  they  a  not  working 
or  studying.  And  maybe  we  can  try  to  build  on  that  process. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  What  we  do  know  is  that  there  is  learning 
loss  and  it's  substantial— eight-tenths  of  a  grade,  for  example,  is 
not  uncommon  on  average,  with  over  a  year  loss  for  some  at-risk 
students. 

Representative  Scheuer.  From  doing  nothing  over  the  summer? 

Mr.  Campbell.  From  doing  nothing,  or  from  working  but  not 
having  any  educational  experience  during  that  time.  There  is  a 
greater  loss,  by  the  way,  in  reading  than  there  is  in  arithmetic, 
which  is  sort  of  interesting  relative  to  what  kinds  of  activities  they 
may  be  engaged  in  during  the  summer. 

By  providing  this  combination  of  work  and  remediation,  the  first 
summer  for  the  1,500  students  involved— so  it's  a  relatively  large 
group— the  loss  was  reduced  by  over  80  percent. 

The  second  summer,  in  the  case  of  numeric  skills,  arithmetic,  for 
the  treatment  group,  there  was  actually  a  gain.  In  other  words, 
they  started  school  in  the  fall  ahead  of  where  they  were  when  they 
left  in  the  spring.  We  are  continuing  to  follow  those  students  in  the 
academic  year.  We  have  just  completed  the  third  summer,  but  one 
of  the  things  about  the  experiment  which  I  think  is  attractive  is 
that  it  is  tied  to  the  already-existing  Federal  Summer  Youth  Em- 
ployment program.  The  extra  cost  per  child,  taking  into  account 
classroom  space  and  the  like,  is  about  $717  a  student  in  contrast  to 
the  $700  which  is  paid  for  their  employment,  and  for  the  two  sum- 
mers and  the  intervening  school  year  the  total  cost  per  student  is 
$1,600. 

When  you  look  at  cost-per-pupil  today,  that  is  a  bargain  and  it 
can  be  done  with  current  resources.  It  can  be  done  within  the  con- 
text of  an  already-existing  program— the  Federal  Summer  Youth 
Employment  program— and  has  great  promise. 

I  do  have  here  an  executive  summary  of  just  a  few  pages  of  the 
program  and  would  be  happy  to  have  it  included  in  the  record. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  would  like  that  very  much. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  need  to  identify  effective  ways  of  improving  the  basic  .skills 
of  disadvantaged  youth  has  become  an  increasingly  urgent  and 
widespread  concern  throughout  American  society. 

This  concern  has  been  accentuated  by  the  impact  of  major  demo- 
graphic changes  that  are  taking  place:    while  youth  are  becoming 
a  smaller  segment  of  our  total  population,  the  number  of  youth  in 
poor  families  is  growing — about  one  in  five  teenagers  is  now 
living  in  poverty.    Since  the  educational  achievement  of  poor 
youth  is  on  average  lower  than  that  of  more  advantaged  youth,  the 
basic  skills  competence  of  the  entry-level  work  force  is  on  the 
decline. 

Yet  changes  in  public  education  inspired  by  the  reform  movement 
of  the  early  1980s  have  done  little  to  improve  the  performance  or 
retention  of  youth  who  are  doing  poorly  in  school  or  dropping 
out.    Those  re'oms  have,  rather^  focused  on  upgrading  the 
achievement  of  youth  already  performing  acceptably.    A  growing 
share  of  the  youth  population  thus  seems  to  be  falling  behind 
relative  to  the  basic  skills  requirements  of  an  increasingly 
complex  society  and  economy. 

But  while  the  search  for  effective  solutions  is  urgent,  the 
nation's  concern  about  the  budget  deficit  has  led  to  reduced 
federal  expenditures  on  social  programs  and  has  largely  restric- 
ted interventions  to  those  that  can  be  implemented  at  moderate 
cost.    The  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP)  is  such 
an  intervention. 

The  STEP  model  aims  to  increase  basic  skills  and  lower  dropout 
and  teen  pregnancy  rates  by  providing  poor  and  under-performing 
youth  with  remediation,  life  skills  and  work  experience  during 
two  consecutive  and  intensive  summer  programs,  with  oi  qoing 
support  and  personal  contact  during  the  intervening  school  year. 
It  builds  on  and  enriches  existing  pub3,ic  services:  work 
experience  provided  by  the  federal  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  (SYETP),  and  education  provided  by  public  school 
resources.    Tiius,  the  model  requires  only  moderate  additional 
^expenditures  to  implement. 

STEP  was  designed  and  initiated  by  Public/Private  ventures  in 
1984.    The  model  is  being  tested  in  a  five-site  national  demon- 
stration that  includes  a  four-year  operational  phase  and  research 
activities  that  extend  for  an  additional  five  years. 

Initial  funding  for  model  development  and  pilot  testing,  and 
continuing  support  for  the  national  demonstration  have  been 
provided  by  The  Ford  Foundation.    Since  the  national  demonstra- 
tion began  in  the  summer  of  1985,  support  has  expanded  to  include 
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Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Foundation,  the  Ahmanson  Foundation,  Tho 
Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation,  William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  tho 
Wllllara  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation,  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation,  Lilly  Endowment,  James  C.  Penney  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.    Local  program  operation  costs  are  covered  primarily  by 
Title  II -B  funds  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
and  local  school  district  resources. 

STEP'S  early  impacts  are  very  encouraging,    m  the  1986  summer 
program,  new  enrol lees  largely  held  their  own  in  reading  while 
their  control  group  counterparts  showed  substantial  losses. 
Likewise,  treatment  youth  achieved  gains  in  math  while  the 
control  group  lost  ground.    Stemming  summer  learning  losses-- 
whlch  research  has  shown  poor  youth  experience  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  their  more  advantaged  peers— Is  an  important  first 
step  In  keeping  youth  in  school  and  improving  their  performance. 

The  summer  program's  nfe  skills  component  also  had  encouraging 
results.    STEP  youth  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  teen  parenting  and  how  to  avoid  It,  and  were  53  percent 
more  likely  than  the  control  group  to  use  contraceptives  If  rhey 
were  sexually  active  (nearly  half  the  youth  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  tha  surKsor  that  they  were). 


THE  SUMMER  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (STEP)  DEMONSTRATION 

The  STEP  demonstration  was  designed  to  respond  to  the  following 
circumstances: 

o    Low-income  youth  are  dropping  out  of  high  school 
at  alarming  rates  —  50  percent  and  higher  in 
many  urban  areas. 

o    The  relationship  between  dropping  out  of  school 
and  long-term  difficulty  in  the  labor  market  is 
well  documented,  as  is  the  inter-relationship  of 
basic  skills  deficiencies,  teenage  parenting  and 
dropping  out. 

•o    The  early  teen  years  are  particularly  critical 
for  dropout-prone  youth;  their  school  experience 
at  that  time  strongly  influences  later  decisions 
to  drop  out  or  to  graduate. 

o    Economically  disadvantaged  youth  lose  more  ground 
academically  during  the  summer  months  than  do 
their  more  advantaged  peers. 
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o    The  highest  priority  for  most  poor  youth  during 
the  suaaer  is  securing  income;  thus,  since  jobs 
Irl  scarce  for  14  and  15  year-olds,  a  summer 
SISg?«  S?tn  a  paycheck  i.  highly  attractive. 

j2«SIS?e"?he  STEP  Sdel  comprises  a  two-summer  program  during 

L^t-s!  d^e^liopfn^^^ 
?o  prSf?t  tvol  rSgulaJ  school  classes.    The  modulas  can  be 
adjusted  to  meet  local  needs. 
-y       Life  Skills         orrorHinitles  (LSO);  18  hours  of  Instruction 
oi^«sponL?bJe  soSlal  and  seAuii  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Effinhnais  is  on  personal  decision-making;  Job  equality 
5?SSes-  thS  ?SnsequGnces  of  sexual  activity,  teen  pregnancy 
ind  Substance  Sbu2e;  ways  to  avoid  pregnancy,  ^n^l^d^ng. 
Shfitinence"  and  sources  of  family  planning  services.  The 
?SrricS;SS;  Seve?oped  by  P/PV  with  outside  consultants  uses 
lectures,  discussions,  films,  role-playing,  field  ^^^P^  ™ 
oStslde  speakers  to  stress  the  need  to  set  goals    Plan  for 
?Se  f u?ure  and  take  responsibility  for  J^ecislon  about 

whether  or  not  to  initiate  ^•'^"•i/^^Yi^-  .^^"^v  're 
vouth  reoort  on  pre-prograro  questionnaires  that  they  are 
^xual"^ctive  but  Sot  knowledgeable  about  contraception. 

o       uorv  ftxonrience:  at  least  80  hours  of  part-time  work 
^'      proviSed^by  the  fSSerally  funded  Summer  Vouth  Employment  and 
Training  program  (SVETP). 

combining  SYETP  Jobs  with  ;"^oi"?,'^"i?tici- 
inst ruction  and  paying  '-he  minimum  wage  for  all  a  parrici 
oS^t^  hour-,  provide  financial  incentives  to  youth 
5?35narm  mi?ht  no?  becare  involved  in  •«<*S!:io„«?ra?es  a 
and  pregnancy  prevention  programs.    It  «l«o  ^*"S^oh« 
wSy  ?o  institutionalize  an  enriched  summer  youth  jobs 


program. 


Dorlng  the  Intervening  school  vear    STEP  offers  activities 
designed  to  encourage  youth  to  remain  In  school.    Youth  parrici 
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pate  in  group  Activities  and  meet  regularly  with  mentors/counse- 
lors who  refer  them  to  needed  services,  monitor  their  school 
attendance  and  encourage  then  to  maintain  the  progress  made  in 
the  first  suntmer  and  L*etum  for  the  second* 

TO  be  eligible  for  participation,  youth  must  be  14  or  15  years 
old,  from  low-income  families  and  performing  below  grade  level  in 
reading  or  math  as  indicated  by  recent  standardized  test  scoros 
and/or  a  recent  history  of  grade  retention.    Such  youth  are  at 
high  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school. 

The  demonstration  includes  a  research  component  that  involves 
random  assignment  of  youth  to  treatment  and  control  groups. 
Control  group  youth  work  full  time  on  SYETP  Jobs.    Both  groups 
are  tested  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  summer,  using  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT).    Data  collected  from  the 
school  districts  in  each  site  include  attendance,  standardized 
test  scores,  credits  earned,  grade  progression  and  dropout 
status.    Pre-  and  post-program  questionnaires  assess  attitudes, 
knowledge  and  behavior  with  respect  to  sexual  and  social  issues 
and  career  awareness.    After  the  operational  period,  follow-up 
research  will  continue  through  the  scheduled  graduation  date  of 
all  youth;  data  will  be  collected  from  the  schools  and  from  the 
youth  themselves  through  face-to-facc  and  telephone  interviews. 

For  each  cohort,  approximately  300  youth  are  recruited  in  each 
site;  by  random  assignment,  half  are  selected  for  treatment  and 
half  for  a  control  group.    In  the  second  summer,  treatment  youth 
are  encouraged  to  return  to  continue  the  enriched  summer  program; 
control  group  youth  are  not  guaranteed  summer  Jobs  in  most  sites. 
(In  the  summer  of  1986,  only  one  site  re-enrolled  control  youth 
in  SYSTP.) 

The  five  demonstration  cities  are  Boston,  Fresno,  Portland 
(Oregon),  San  Diego  and  Seattle.    At  the  sites,  day-to-day 
management  and  operation  of  the  program  are  the  responsibilities 
of  employment  and  training  agencies,  school  districts  and  a 
number  of  other  local  institutions.    In  all  sites,  public  school 
involvement  with  recruitment,  curriculum  design  and  the  provision 
of  data  for  this  summer  program  has  been  extensive,  more  so  than 
in  most  employment  and  training  programs.    In  addition,  all  sites 
grant  school  credit  to  students  who  participate  in  STEP  remedi- 
ation. 

AS  initially  designed,  the  STEP  demonstration  was  to  start  in 
1985,  serve  1,500  youth  in  two  overlapping  waves  (1985-86,  Cohort 
I;  1986-87,  Cohort  II)  and  be  followed  by  a  long-term  research 
phase  (1987-92).    Based  on  the  success  of  the  1986  summer  of 
program  operations  and  the  strength  of  itn  test  and  other 
results,  however,  the  demonstration  has  been  expanded  to  serve  a 
third  cohort  of  youth  in  1987  and  1988,  extending  the  foi low-up 
phase  until  i993.    As  a  rosult,  the  total  number  of  treatment 
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group  youth  in  the  demonstration  will  be  about  2,250;  an  equal 
number  will  compose  the  control  group,    (See  Figure  1.) 


THE  1985  SUl^tER 

Summer  program  activities  for  Cohort  I  began  in  1985.  The 
program  was  successful  in  reducing  by  half  the  substantial 
learning  losses  that  would  have  occurred  over  the  summer  without 
the  program.    Treatment  youth  outscored  their  control  group 
counterparts  in  both  reading  and  math  by  approximately  or.e- 
quarter  of  a  grade  equivalent.    The  progiam  was  not  powerful 
enough,  however,  to  cancel  the  summer  losses  for  treatment  group 
members.    At  the  end  of  the  summer,  their  test  scores  in  both 
reading  and  math  were  lower  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  but  control  group  losses  were  significantly  larger 
than  those  experienced  by  treatment  youvh. 

STEP  also  had  a  substantial  effect  on  participants'  knowledge  of 
contraception.    Intormation  about  birth  control  methods  and 
availability  significantly  increased  for  every  site,  racial/ 
ethnic  group  and  sex. 

These  results  were  both  encourdging  and  indicative  of  tho  areas 
in  which  the  program  needed  to  be  strengthened.    As  a  result, 
management  and  structure  of  the  remediation  component  was 
improved  and  the  curriculum  was  revised  for  the  summer  of  1986. 
The  experience  of  Cohort  I  also  indicated  the  need  for  a  more 
intense  and  structured  school -year  component.    P/PV  strengthened 
the  design,  and  sites  introduced  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  1986- 
87  school  year. 


THE  1986  SUMMER 

In  the  summer  of  1986,  564  of  the  752  treatment  youth  in  Cohort  I 
returned  for  their  second  summer  of  participation.    A  second 
cohort  of  1,519  youth  (765  treatments  and  754  controls)  began 
their  first  summer  of  program  participation. 

Analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  cohorts  indicates  that 
they  are  similar  in  most  respects:    mostly  minority,  poor  and 
from  female-headed  households;  testing  about  two  grades  below  the 
level  appropriate  for  their  age  in  reading  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  grades  below  in  math;  sexually  active  and  largely  uninformed 
about  birth  control  methods.    The  two  cohorts  differ  slightly  in 
two  areas:     55  percent  of  Cohort  II  is  14  years  old,  45  peicent 
is  15,  while  Cohort  I  was  evenly  split;  and  there  are  larger 
parcentagos  of  Hispanics  and  Asians  in  Cohort  II. 

AS  for  the  Cohort  I  treatment  youth  who  returned  for  their  second 
summer,  they  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  non-returnees  to  bo 
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Ac«d«mic  Yr. 
1985- 86 
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1986 


Actdtmic  Yr 
1986-87 
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1987-88 
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Work  Experience 
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Life  Skltle 
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COXORT  I 
work  experience 
Reeedletlon 
Life  Skills 


COHORT  11 
Work  experience 
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In  thti  lov)r  grades ^  to  bo  front  minority  groups^  and  to  have  h6d 
no  prior  sexuiiX  or  work  experience. 

program  participation  waa  high  among  both  cohorts.    On  average, 
treatment  group  youth  cere  present  for  about  82  porcent  of  their 
classroom  hours  and  80  percent  of  tht^ir  vork  hours.    As  tn  Ye^r 
One,  the  best  predictor  of  participation  luvels  was  school-year 
attendance;    youth  who  attended  school  regularly  during  the  year 
continued  that  pattern  during  the  sumrcer. 


1086  SUMMER  IMPACTS 
The  Second  Cohort 

STEP  had  substantively  large  effects  on  Cohort  II  youths'  reading 
and  ^nath  skills,  knowledge  of  contraception  and  sexr.ally-related 
behavior  during  their  first  summer  of  participation.    The  effects 
on  basic  skills  were  larger  and  much  more  widespread  than  those 
for  Cohort  I's  first  summer  (1985)  and  thus  are  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  desired  longer-term  outcomes. 

Cohort  II  control  group  youth  experienced  substantial  learning 
losses  in  both  reading  and  math  over  the  1986  summer,  as  had 
Cohort  I  control  youth  in  the  summer  of  1985.    These  losses 
ranged  from  about  three-quarters  of  a  grade  to  a  full  grade 
equlva2;ent  In  reading,  and  about  one-half  of  a  grade  equivalent 
in  math. 

STEP'S  impact  on  these  losses  during  the  1986  summer  was  more 
than  double  the  effect  it  had  in  <he  summer  of  i985.  The 
majority  of  learning  loss  in  reading  was  stemmed:    STEP  youth 
scored  six-tenthe  of  a  grade  equivalent  higher  than  control 
youth.    Learning  ions  in  math  wa?  not  only  eliminated;  a  gain  w^3 
produced.    At  the  end  of  the  summer,  treatment  youth  scored 
Slightly  higher  in  math  than  they  h^d  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sununer,  and  eight-tenths  of  a  grade  equivalent  higher  than 
controls.    Figures  2-5  on  the  following  pages  present  these 
changes  in  terms  of  MAT  scaled  scores  for  the  overall  cohorts  and 
selected  subgroups. 

These  results  were  not  only  stronger  but  were  also  more  consis- 
tent for  the  whole  Cohort  II  treatment  sample  than  they  were  for 
Cohort  I's  first  summer.    Treatment  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
racial /ethnic  groups  and  in  all  five  demonstration  sites  substan- 
tially improved  in  math?  in  Cohort  I'c  first  summer  only  Hispan- 
ics,  blacks  and  trbatment  youth  in  two  of  the  five  sites  improved 
in  math.    In  reading,  both  sexes,  black  youth  and  youth  in  four 
of  the  demonstration  sites  benefited;  in  Cohort  I's  first  summer 
only  females,  Hispanics,  Asians  and  treatment  youth  in  two  sites 
benefited. 
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Figure  2 
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Th«  sh«rp  liiiprov«{e«nt  In  b««lc  skills  Ilk«ly  r«fIoct&  tho 
lnprov«n«nts  in  d«slgn  ^nd  operation  of  STEP  r«medlatjLon  In  1966. 
P/PV  d«v«lop«d  and  d*llv«r«d  to  th«  slt«s  •  stronger,  nor* 
pr«scrlptlv«  curriculum;  P/PV  and  th«  sltas  ld«ntlfl«d  and  hlr«d 
I««d  t««ch«rs  to  suparvls*  currlculun  d«v«Iopment  and  dal ivory; 
and  tha  sltas  lnltla'.ad  local  currlculun  planning  and  bogan 
taachar  training  aarllar  In  tha  spring  than  was  posslbia  tha 
first  yaar.    In  addition,  tha  start-up  problaaa  ^ndamlc  to  tha 
first  yaar  of  any  danonstratlon  had  baan  raducad:  tha  ravlsad 
ramadlatlon  curriculum  was  tha  only  alamant  untried  In  tha  sltas. 

step's  affacta  on  tha  sacond  cohort*s  knowladga,  attltudas  and 
bahavlor  regarding?  saxual  activity  and  consaquancas  ware  simi- 
larly strong.    Traatmant  youtha*  knowladga  at  tha  and  of  tha 
sum.nar,  as  maasurad  by  quastlons  about  tha  kinds  and  availability 
of  contracaptlvas,  Incraasad  SO  parcant.    Thaso  affacts  wore 
found  In  all  damonstratK n  sltas  for  both  saxas  and  all 
raclal/athnlc  groupa.    With  tha  excaptlon  of  whltas,  youth  In  all 
subgroups  also  Incraasad  thalr  knowladga  of  tha  burdens  of 
adolaacant  pragnancy. 

STEP  also  had  aoma  posltlva  affacts  on  soxual  bahavlor:  STEP 
participants  wara  S3  parcant  mora  llkaly  than  youth  In  tha 
control  group  to  uaa  contracaptlvas  If  thoy  wara  sexually  actlvo 
during  tha  sumnar. 

Tha  Flrgt-  rphnr^ 

Tha  rasaarch  also  axaralnad  STEP*s  Impact  on  tha  ochool-yoar 
(198S-66)  and  sacond-6uaa«r  (1966)  porformanco  of  Cohort  I  youth. 

To  maasura  school-yaar  parformanca,  P/PV  axamlnad  attandanco, 
standardized  test  scores,  credits  earned,  grade  promotion  and 
dropout  bahevlor  (approximately  9S  percent  of  treatment  youth 
returned  to  school*  after  their  first  suouser  In  STEP).  The 
experience  of  treatment  and  control  youth  differed  on  only  one  of 
these  neasuras--promotlon.    But  the  Impact  or.  7)romotlon  was 
large:    treatment  group  youth  ware  22  percent  less  likely  to  fall 
than  ware  controlu:    tha  fellura  rata,  24/0  percent  for  controls, 
was  reduced  to  18.7  percent  for  treatment  youth.    The  positive 
effect  wes  especially  large  for  Klspenlcs. 

The  otherwise  small  affects  on  school  perfomence  reflect  STEP'S 
modest  Impact  on  Cohort  I  youth  during  thalr  first  summer  In  tho 
program.    Afti»r  tha  198S  summsr,  treatment  youth  had  scored  only 
a  quarter  of  e  grede  equivalent  higher  than  control  youth  In 
reading  end  math,  end  both  groups  had  suffered  significant 
lossea.    The  small  school-year  effects  nay  also  reflect  the 
absence  of  a  fully  operational  school-year  support  component  in 
every  site  during  the  year  1965-66. 
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Th«  n«t  lapftct  ot  th*  progrtm  ctnnot  b«  d«t«mln«d  bocsut* 
control  group  p«r5on8ftnc«  was  not  m*ftr«r«d  during  th«  second 
yMr«  ttxctpt  in  San  Dl«go*    During  th«  xuantAr  oid  1986*  Cohort  I 
tr«fttiii«nt  youth  in  til  alt**  fthov«d«  «gftln«  •IgnlflcAnt  Io««««  In 
rjftdlng  snd  IlttI*  chtng*  in  •tth.    Kow«v«r«  ov«r  th«  whoI«  15- 
CLtdnth  program  period,  th«s«  youth  •xp«ri«nc«d  a  •nail,  non- 
significant Ioa«  In  reading  and  a  aubatantlal  gain  In  math. 
Participation  In  tha  aacond  aumtar  continued  to  Improve  their 
knowledge  of  cor*treceptlvea  and  added  an  increased  undvratandlng 
of  aubatance  ebuae  ae  well. 

Kow  Cohort  Z  STEP  partlclpantW  coapare  with  almll^r  yout^l  not 
enrolled  In  STEP  could  be  meaaured  only  in  one  s*te.    In  San 
Diego,  Cohort  2  control  youth  were  given  e  second  auawer  of  work 
experience  In  exchange  for  being  tasted.    Keaaurement  of  this 
group's  experience  indlcatee  that  STEP  was  aucceasful  In  atemnlng 
the  treataent  group's  aumner  learning  loaaes  In  that  site.  In 
aplte  of  nearly  equivalent  flrat-aumaer  loseee  and  achool-year 
galne  SAOng  San  Diego  treataient  end  control  youth,  control  youth 
there  loet  elgnlflcantly  more  than  treatment  youth  In  both 
reading  and  math  during  the  aacoud  aumsor.    San  Diego  treatmant 
youth  elao  gained  significantly  more  than  control  youth  In 
knowledge  about  contraception  and  aubscanca  abuse. 


The  average  c^et  of  providing  one  ausmer  ot  work  experlonco  alone 
In  the  federal  summer  Jobs  program  (SYCTP)  is  approximately  S700 
per  enrollee.    The  coat  to  aoclety  of  providing  one  suaaer  of 
STEP  reaecilatlon  end  life  akllle  Inetructlon  totala  an  additional 
S7I7  per  enrollee,  an  Increment  thet  Includee  the  value  of 
contributed  Items,  such  es  clasaroom  space  end  cooputers.  Few 
deaonetratlon  eltes.  In  feet,  had  to  pay  for  theee  ItevJ.  The 
Incrementel  coat  Is  for  A  program  In  which  operations  have 
aatureiS  beyond  start-up  and  ISO  new  enrol leee  ere  served  each 
year. 

For  the  whole  iS-nonth  treatment,  which  Includee  two  sunmere  and 
an  active  echool-year  eupport  coaponent,  STEP'a  lixremental  cost 
waa  SI, 600  per  enrollee. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 

The  STEP  experience  and  reaeerch  to  date  provldci  sose  Important 
Inelghte  Into  the  need,  viability  and  uaefulneae  of  sumaer-based 
atrateglea  to  l^^prove  beelc  skills  and  keep  youth  In  «>chooi> 

step's  corroboretlon  and  extension  of  previous  research  on  summer 
learning  losa  Indicate  the  need.    The  size  and  consletency  of 
losses  In  rodlng  and  math  experienced  by  control  group  youth  In 
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both  cohorts  is  startling,    the  magnitude  of  those  summer 
learning  is^^ses  seems  disproportionate  to  the  brief  period  of 
tine  that  elapsed  while  youth  were  working  on  SYETP  Jobs. 

Though  there  la  still  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  the 
learning  loss  phenomenon— whether  or  not  It  Is  sensitive  to  the 
type  of  test  administered,  and  If  and  how  summer  losses  can  be 
retrieved  during  successive  school  years— It  calls  for  a  re- 
assessment of  the  educational  importance  of  the  summer  period. 

Such  a  reassessment  would  focus  on  the  summer's  emptiness  of 
content  vis  a  vis  basic  skills,  rather  than  on  its  brevity  as  an 
opportunity  for  Intervention.    STEP,  in  fact,  lastod  only  seven 
weeks— with  remediation  offered  for  about  five  half-days  a  week-- 
and  yet  It  was  sufficient  to  stem  substantial  losses  In  reading 
and  produce  actual  gains  In  math. 

The  nationwide  summer  jobs  program  provides  one  opportunity  to 
test  alternatives.    Starting  this  summer,  localities  are  required 
to  assess  the  basic  skills  of  the  650,000  youth  enrolled  in  the 
program  and  to  provide  remedial  assistance  to  those  with  weak 
bade  skills.    A  survey  by  the  National  job  Training  Partnership 
found  that  the  vast  majority  of  localities  are  organizing  or 
planning  to  organize  a  remediation  component  along  with  their 
summer  work  experience  programs  in  1987. 

The  STEP  experience  in  remediation— particularly  the  differences 
In  approach  and  tsst  results  between  the  1985  and  1986  summers- 
should  offer  some  useful  insight  into  the  level  of  resources  and 
educational  structures  necessary  to  produce  short-term  test 
skills^  promise  for  long-term  Improvements  In  basic 

STEP'S  operational  experience  and  test  results  seem  to  confirm 
both  the  feasibility  and  importance  of  extended  educational 
programming  for  high-risk  students.    STEP  differs  from  simple 
school-year  extension,  however,  by  integrating  into  the  summer's 
academic  instruction  an  opportunity  for  low- Income  youth  to  work 
and  earn  a  selary,  and  to  discuss  and  learn  about  key  life 
options  and  their  Implications.    These  additional  elements  may  be 
crucial  In  providing  the  economic  incentive  and  practical 
knowledge  necessary  for  continued  participation  In  regular 
schooling.  ^ 

Finally,  the  STEP  experience  to  date  demonstrates  the  feasibility 
SL^liS    ^^•^"^•^^2"  •"^  employment/training  institutions  working 
together  to  provide  innovative,  multl-dlmenslonal  and  effective 
programming  for  high-risk  youth. 
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Mr,  Campbell,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that,  overall,  those  who  have  been  examining  these  problems  be- 
lieve there  is  a  need  for  very  fundamental  changes  and  that  there 
is  no  quick  fix  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  mean  that  while  the  National 
Board,  which  Governor  Hunt  is  going  to  chair  gets  its  house  in 
order  and  begins  to  do  the  certifying  and,  as  school  districts  remod- 
el, their  also  are  things  that  need  to  be  done  immediately.  I  would 
suggest  that's  particularly  true  for  the  at-risk  students  and  Tm 
sure  that  Mr.  Butler  will  comment  on  that. 

Among  the  kinds  of  things  we  can  do  is  simply  a  small  contribu- 
tion which  is  to  deal  with  the  opportunity  which  is  provided  by  the 
so-called  summer  vacation  months.  With  that,  I  will  conclude  my 
formal  testimony,  Mr,  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Campbell  follows:] 
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PRcPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  K.  CAMPBELL 


Mr.  Chafrman.... 

My  name  is  Alan  K.  Campbell.  1  am  currently  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Executive 
Vice  President  of  ARA  Services,  Inc.,  a  diversified  service  corporation  employing 
approximately  110,000  workers.  1  have  been  involved  over  the  past  few  years  in  a  variety 
of  reports  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  education  services,  particularly  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  My  involvements  have  been  with  two  CED 
policy  subcommittees,  both  chaired  by  Owen  "Brad"  Butler  who  is  here  testifying  today. 
The  first  policy  statement  proposed  some  major  changes  in  the  provision  of  education 
services  while  the  second  focused  on  the  unique  problems  of  educating  at-risk  youth. 
1  was  also  a  member  of  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession  which 
also  advocated  some  very  fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  of  delivering  education 
services. 

An  Emerging  Reform  Consensus 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  reports  which  have  been  issued  over  the  past  half-dozen 
years,  examining  and  making  recommendations  to  solve  what  are  believed  to  be  very 
fundamental  problems  with  the  American  education  system.  There  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  emerging  from  these  studies  about  what  must  be  done.  The  more  recent 
reports  move  &  considerable  distance  from  the  first  major  report.  The  Nation  At  Risk, 
which  strongly  emphasized  mandating  changes  in  the  regulation  and  direction  of  education 
from  state  governments  and  central  school  district  offices.  That  report  recommended 
the  imposition  of  stricter  curriculum  standards,  the  increasing  of  the  length  of  the  school 
day  and  the  school  year,  more  homework  requirements  and  testing  of  the  competence 
of  both  teachers  and  students. 

Recommendations  emerging  froni  the  many  reports  since  then  have  taken  a  quite  different 
route  toward  improving  the  education  provided  by  our  schools.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
amount  of  agreement  has  been  found  in  the  insistence  that  there  is  a  need  for  education 
to  stress  the  teaching  of  what  are  called  "higher  order  skills".  The  emphasis,  in  other 
words,  is  not  on  a  return-to-basics  but,  rather,  on  the  proposition  that  if  students  are 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  job  market  and,  if  American  industry  and  services  are 
to  be  competitive  with  our  international  competitors,  it  is  essential  that  education 
provide  a  set  of  skills  which  go  far  beyond  what  is  normally  meant  by  the  word  ''basic". 
In  brief  summary,  those  higher  order  skills  include:  the  ability  to  draw  conclusions 
from  written  information;  to  communicate  an  idea  or  point  of  view  effectively  in  a 
coherent  essay;  and  the  ability  to  solve  problems  involving  mathematical  reasoning 
by  using  numerical  facts. 

The  Professionalization  of  Teaching 

To  provide  an  education  which  will  give  students  that  analytical  ability  will  require, 
in  the  judgement  of  those  who  have  been  examining  these  issues,  the  accomplishment 
of  two  major  goals.  The  first  is  the  professionalization  of  teaching  and  the  other  is 
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the  restructuring  of  the  education  delivery  system.  These  two  goals  are  intimately 
interrelated  since  it  will  be  essential  for  the  schools  to  be  restructured  if  there  is  to 
be  created  a  genuine  profession  of  teaching. 

Perhaps  the  report  which  has  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  professionalization 
of  teaching  is  the  Carnegie  Report,  A  Nation  Prepared;  Teachers  for  the  Twenty-first 
Century.  Many  changes  in  both  teacher  preparation  and  the  teacher's  role  in  the  school 
will  be  required  if  that  professionalization  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Carnegie  Report  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Board  for  the  Professionalization 
of  Teaching  and  that  board  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  created.  The  board  has  been 
incorporated,  members  are  bang  chosen  with  final  appointments  being  approved  later 
this  month  and  a  president  now  being  selected.  The  board  will  be  voluntary,  in  that 
teachers  may  or  may  not  choose  to  seek  accreditation.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
accreditation,  by  providing  evidence  of  outstanding  teaching  ability,  will  cause  school 
districts  across  the  nation  to  turn  to  those  accredited  for  hiring  and  advancement. 

Consistent  with  the  Carnegie  recommendations  and  made  about  simultaneously,  is  a 
recommendation  from  a  group  of  educators  of  teachers  which  calls  for  dramatic  changes 
in  teacher  preparation.  The  so-called  Holmes  Group,  an  alliance  of  deans  of  major 
university  colleges  of  education,  has  called  for  a  remodeling  of  the  teacher  preparation 
system  with  emphasis  placed  on  arts  and  sciences  education  at  the  undergraduate  level 
to  be  followed  by  graduate  training  which  would  include  extensive  use  of  internships 
following  the  example  of  medical  education.  The  Carnegie  recommendations  closely 
parallel  those  of  the  Holmes  Group  and  recently  a  group  of  university  presidents  called 
upon  higher  education  to  turn  its  attention  to  its  schools  of  education  as  a  top  priority 
for  resources  and  for  greater  attention  from  the  entire  university  faculty. 

Teacher  Pay 

Hone  of  these  improvements  in  the  quality  of  teaching  can  be  accomplished  unless  quality 
young  people  are  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession.  For  this  to  happen,  it  is  essential 
that  pay  for  teaching  become  competitive  with  other  professions.  No  longer  can  the 
school  systems  rely  on  the  bifurcated  labor  market  which  made  teaching  one  of  the 
few  professions  to  which  women  could  aspire.  Increasingly  women  are  selecting  other 
professions  which  promise  substantially  greater  remuneration. 


Already  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  pushing  pay  higher  but  it  still  lags  con^derably 
behind  other  employment  opportunities.  Further,  there  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  large 
demand  for  teachers  over  the  next  half-dozen  years  as  the  present  workforce  reaches 
retirement  age  and  if  current  turnover  rates  continue.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  fifty 
percent  of  the  teaching  work  force  will  have  to  be  replaced  in  the  next  five  years  which 
means  nearly  1.3  million  new  teachers  will  need  to  be  hired  between  1986  and  1992. 
If  all  of  these  teaching  positions  were  to  be  filled  by  recent  college  graduates,  it  would 
require  that  23  percent  of  all  such  graduates  enter  the  teaching  profession.  That  is 
unlikely  to  happen  and,  fortunately,  if  there  are  sufficient  changes  in  the  teaching 
profession  it  is  likely  that  workers  from  other  careers  might  decide  to  give  teaching 
a  try.  Fortunately,  some  states  are  looking  for  ways  of  accomplishing  that  by  providing 
for  entry  into  teaching  for  those  currently  in  other  professions  by  making  available 
appropriate  academic  training  while  simultaneously  providing  opportunities  for 
closely^upervised  teaching  experience.  Governor  Kean  who  is  here  to  testify  today 
has  provided  leadership  for  exactly  that  kind  of  program  in  New  Jersey. 
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Restructuring  Schools 

Still,  for  teaching  to  become  a  profession  it  wiU  require  more  than  higher  pay  and  a 
change  in  teacher  preparation.  The  opportunity  in  the  schools  for  teachers  to  function 
like  professionals  is  also  essential.  The  "teacher  proof*  systems  that  have  typically 
been  imposed  on  teachers,  making  schools  not  unlike  the  19th  century  mass  production 
institutions  of  our  economic  system,  wiU  not  provide  that  opportunity  for  pi;ofessionalism 
just  as  the  production  line  mass  production  of  our  industi^y  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  new  market  demands  of  our  society....market  demands  which  arc  being 
met  as  well  if  not  better  by  foreign  competitors. 

Instead,  a  system  is  required  in  which  considerable  autonomy  is  granted  to  individual 
schools  and  where  teachers  working  together  can  adjust  curriculum  and  teaching 
techniques  to  fit  the  kinds  of  students  they  are  educating.  Such  freedom  implies  a 
cooperative  environment  -  an  environment  in  which  there  is  continuous  interchange 
among  the  teachers,  where  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  provide  leadership,  where 
the  more  senior  teachers  will  mentor  the  younger  teachers,  and  where  there  is  a  genuine 
opportunity  for  outstanding  performance  to  be  rewarded. 

To  accomplish  this  the  Carnegie  proposals  include  the  creation  of  a  category  called 
"lead  teachers".  Lead  teachers  would  become  the  education  leaders  in  their  schools. 
They  would  work  with  both  other  teachers  and  the  school  administrators  to  develop 
programs  and  to  work  with  parents  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  collegiality. 

As  described  by  the  first  CED  report,  it  would  be  a  bottom  up  rather  than  a  top  down 
system.  The  models  used  to  illustrate  what  is  being  suggested  include  both  the  kind 
of  autonomy  granted  to  operating  units  within  business  firms  and  the  managing  .partners 
in  professional  firms  like  those  in  accounting  and  the  law.  That  autonomy  would  provide 
opportunities  for  adjustments  in  education  programs  to  be  made  that  fit  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  student  body  and  would  carry  with  it  the  opportunities  for  teachers 
to  distinguish  themselves  and  to,  thereby,  rise  to  higher  levels  in  their  schools  and  in 
the  profession. 

Accountability  ' 

Such  a  system  obviously  requires  a  system  for  accountability  and  it  is  on  this  point  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  controversy  has  emerged.  Unlike  either  private  sector  or 
professional  firms,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  define  a  bottom  line  in  the  public  sector 
in  general  and  particularly  in  education.  There  exists  in  the  teaching  profession  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  to  the  use  of  standardized  testing  of  students  in  order  to  determine 
how  well  the  school  or  individual  teachers  are  performing.  Since  the  background  and 
preparation  of  the  stu:ients  are  likely  to  vary  substantially  from  student  to  student 
and  from  school  to  school  and,  because  of  danger  of  "teaching  to  the  tests",  teachers 
are  fearful  -  and  I  think  with  some  justice  -  that  such  a  system  of  accountability  could 
lead  to  a  deterioration  rather  than  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education. 

Accepting  that  danger  as  being  real,  it  is  stiU  essential  that,  if  individual  schools  and 
school  districts  are  to  be  granted  greater  autonomy,  thereby  being  in  more  control  of 
the  processes  of  education,  a  way  must  be.  found  to  determine  whether  that  autonomy 
is  producing  improved  educational  outputs.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  which  will  include 
not  only  testing  but  equal  emphasis  on  other  outcomes,  such  as  reduction  in  drop-out 
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rates,  degrees  of  parental  involvement  as  well  as  a  testing  of  socialization  skills.  It 
certainly  does  not  seem  impossible  to  me  for  such  outcome  measures  to  be  developed. 
The  education  research  community  needs  to  direct  its  attention  to  this  need  and  federal 
funding  of  f^uch  research  could  help  accomplish  that  objective. 

If  such  outcome  measures  are  not  developed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  present 
systeiri.  With  its  emphasis  on  mandating  process,  that  is:  the  dictating  of  curriculum, 
lesfon  plans,  length  of  class  periods  and  school  day  and  other  requirements  as  a  means 
of  attempting  to  guarantee  the  results  desired.  Such  process  control  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  kind  of  autonomy  and  freedom  which  a  professional  must  have.  It  would  continue 
the  mass  production  model  of  education  which  served  this  country  well  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  its  history  but  which  simply  is  not  applicable  to  the  current  economy  and  the 
contemporary  needs  of  society. 

There  are  a  good  number  of  schools  and  school  districts  across  the  country  that  are 
X      experimenting  with  various  versions  of  a  restructured  school  model  which  grant  much 
\    greater  autonomy  at  individual  schools.    Early  returns  are  encouraging,  as  is  the 
\    willingness  on  the  part  of  school  officials  at  all  levels  of  the  school  governance  system, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  their  unions,  to  undertake  such  dramatic  change.  The  recent 
school  contract  in  Rochester,  New  York,  is  but  one  example  of  school  board,  school 
administrators  and  teachers  working  together  to  design  a  systesri  which  will  create  the 
kind  of  autonomy  and  professional  environment  many  are  advocating.  It  is  well  to  note 
in  passing  that  the  Rochester  contract  has  established  the  lead  teacher  concept,  with 
such  teachers  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $70,000  a  year.  Just  to  demonstrate  that 
it  also  can  be  done  within  a  very  large  urban  school  system,  there  have  been  established 
in  the  New  York  City  system  two  elementary  schools  which  are  teacher  managed  and 
which  have  produced  outstanding  results  with  a  coUegiality  system  that  has  generated 
great  enthusiasm  among  students,  teachers  and  parents. 

Reform  and  At-risk  Students 

One  of  the  persistent  criticisms  being  made  of  what  might  be  called  the  mainstream 
education  reform  proposals  is  a  believed  lack  of  r,elevance  for  education  of  at-risk 
students.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  large  number  of  students  who  are  dropping  out  of 
school  and  for  whom  there  are  few,  if  any,  job  opportunities.  They  simply  do  not  have 
the  kinds  of  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  the  current  job  market.  Even  with  employment 
becoming  more  readily  available  and  with  the  labor  market  tightening,  there  are  still 
substantial  numbers  of  young  people  unable  to  comi;ete  in  that  market  because  of  a 
lack  of  those  minimum  skills  necessary  to  perform  in  today's  economy. 

I  would  argue  that  many  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  reform  proposals  are  as  relevant 
to  these  students  as  they  are  to  more  middle  class,  traditional  students.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  true  that,  if  the  early  recommendations  of  simply  raising  standards  were  imposed 
on  the  school  system,  it  probably  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  student  drop-outs.  In  commenting  on  this  problem,  Harold  Hodgkinson,  has  said, 
"A  majority  of  the  reformed  states  have  in  essence  moved  up  the  high  jump  bar  from 
four  to  six  feet  without  giving  any  additional  coaching  to  the  youth  who  were  not  clearing 
the  bar  when  it  was  set  at  four  feet.  This  is  bad  coaching  and  worse  educational  policy." 

Although  the  basic  thrust  of  professionalizing  teaching  and  restructuring  schools  is 
relevant  to  the  particular  education  needs  of  at-risk  students,  it  is  equally  true  that 
special  and  concentrated  efforts  and  resources  must  be  applied  to  the  provision  of 
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education  services  to  these  students.  The  recent  CED  report,  Children  In  Need: 
Investment  Strategies  for  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged,  on  which  I  am  sure  that 
Brad  Butler,  who  chaired  the  Committee  which  produced  the  report,  will  comment, 
addresses  its  entire  attention  to  that  issuej  therefore,  I  will  not  comment  extensively 
on  the  full  range  of  activities  and  programs  which  need  to  be  undertaken  to  address 
the  educational  needs  of  these  students.  Those  programs,  as  that  report  maKes  clear, 
must  begin  with  the  pregnancy  of  those  likely  to  give  birth  to  disadvantaged  students 
and  continue  through  early  childhood  education  programs  with  continued  emphasis  at 
all  stages  of  the  schooling  cycle. 

I  will  restrict  myself  to  commenting  on  one  program  in  which  i  have  been  involved  that 
does  suggest  one  means  of  addressing  a  part  of  this  problem  and  the  possibility  of  doing 
so  at  the  midpoint  of  these  young  people's  education. 

I  am  associated,  until  recently  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  now  a  board  member, 
with  an  organization  called  Public/Private  Ventures.  This  organization  is  designed  to 
deal' with  the  training  and  education  of  hard  to  em(doy  youth.  It  is  involved  in  a  very 
large  number  of  projects  which  address  that  problem  in  a  variety  of  ways  but  there 
is  one  -specific  effort  which  I  believe  suggests  substantial  opportunity  for  further 
investment.  The  program  is  called  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP). 
It  is  a  demonstration  project  designed  specifically  for  youth  under  the  Federal  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  The  activities  are  focused  in  five  cities:  Boston,  Fresno, 
San  DiegQ,  Seattle  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  rationale  for  the  program  is  based  on  the  fact  that  students  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  learning  during  the  summer  months.  Middle  class  students,  who  lose 
less  than  at-risk  students,  are  normally  able  to  make  it  up  quickly  in  *he  new  school 
year.  Such  is  not  the  case  for  many  at-risk  students  who  fall  further  behind  during 
the  summer  and  become  discouraged  as  the  new  school  year  begins  and  as  a  result 
frequently  drop  out. 

The  program  is  designed  to  prevent  that  summer  loss  while  simultaneously  providing 
work  experience.  .\s  stated  in  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  recent  report  on  the 
program  (and  with  the  Committee's  permission,  I  would  like  to  provide  that  summary 
as  supplemental  material  for  your  report),  "The  STEP  model  aims  to  increase  basic 
skills  and  lower  drop  out  and  teenage  pregnancy  rates  by  providing  poor  and 
underperforming  youth  with  remediation,  life  skills  and  work  experience  during  two 
consecutive  and  intensive  summer  programs  with  ongoing  support  and  personal  contact 
during  the  intervening  school  year.  It  builds  on  and  enriches  existing  public  services: 
work  experience  provided  by  the  Federal  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program,  and  education  provided  by  public  school  resources.  Thus  the  model  requires 
only  moderate  additional  expenditures  to  implement." 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  program.  The  first  is  remediation,  which  provides  90  hours 
of  group  and  individually-paced  instruction  in  basic  reading  and  math  skills.  The  second 
is  life  skilis  and  opportunities  which  provides  18  hours  of  instruction  on  responsible 
social  and  sexual  attitudes  and  behaviors.  And  third,  work  experience  of  at  least  80 
hours  on  part  time  work  provided  by  the  federally-funded  Federal  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program.  STEP  has  just  completed  its  third  summer  and  we  have  findings 
based  on  the  performance  during  the  first  two  summers  with  the  second  summer  being 
considerably  more  successful  than  the  first. 

The  experiment  is  designed  by  selecting  students  eligible  for  the  federally-funded  summer 
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employment  program  and  dividing  those  students  in  two  parts:  those  who  will  receive 
the  various  elements  of  the  remediation  effort  with  a  control  group  that  simply  is 
provided  employment.  Approximately  300  studentf^  r.re  selected  for  each  site  and,  by 
random  assignment,  half  are  selected  for  treatment  and  half  for  the  control  group. 

The  first  summer  of  the  program  was  in  1985  and  the  results  were  encouraging  if  not 
dramatic.  The  program  was  successful  in  reducing  by  half  the  substantial  learning  losses 
that  would  have  occurred  over  the  summer  without  the  program.  Treatment  youth 
outscored  their  control  group  counterparts  in  both  reading  and  math  by  approximately 
one-quarter  of  a  grade  equivalent;  however,  both  groups  suffered  learning  losses  during 
the  summer  although  the  losses  of  the  treatment  group  were  considerably  less  than 
those  of  the  control  group. 

For  the  second  summer,  1986,  the  curriculum  was  refined  and  an  effort  was  «nade  to 
recruit  teachers  who  were  sympathetic  with  the  program^s  purposes  and  had  demonstrated 
teaching  ability  related  to  students  of  this  kind.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  and  because 
of  the  experience  of  the  first  summer,  the  results  of  the  second  summer  were 
substantially  better.  The  impact  on  the  losses  during  the  1986  summer  was  more  than 
double  the  effect  it  had  had  in  the  summer  of  1985.  The  majority  of  learning  loss  in 
reading  was  stemmed.  In  fact,  STEP  youth  scored  6/10  of  a  grade  equivalent  higher 
than  control  youth.  Even  more  encouraging  was  the  result  in  math  where  not  only  was 
the  loss  eliminated  there  was,  in  fact,  a  gain.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  treatment 
youth  scored  slightly  higher  in  math  than  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  and 
8/10  of  a  grade  equivalent  higher  than  the  controls. 

In  view  of  these  results,  the  costs,  it  seems  to  me,  are  modest.  The  approximate  cost 
of  providing  under  the  federal  summer  jobs  program  work  experience  is  approximately 
$700  per  enrollee.  The  additional  cost  of  providing  the  remediation  described  is  $717 
per  enrollee  and  this  cost  includes  the  value  of  contributed  items,  such  as  classroom 
space  and  computers.  Few  demonstration  sites,  in  fact,  had  to  pay  for  these  items 
and  therefore  the  out-of-pocket  cost  was  considerably  less. 

For  the  entire  fifteen-month  treatment  -  that  is,  two  summers  and  the  intervening 
academic  year  -  the  incremental  cost  for  the  remediation  program  is  approximately 
$1,600  per  enrollee. 

Summary 

I  have  tried  in  this  brief  summary  to  do  two  things;  first,  to  describe  what  I  believe 
is  a  growing  consensus  about  what  has  to  be  done  to  provide  an  education  system  that 
is  relevant  to  the  demands  of  the  market  place  with  an  emphasis  on  a  need  to 
fundamentally  restructure  both  the  education  profession  and  the  school  system.  Even 
if  started  now  -  and  it  is  encouraging  that  a  great  many  changes  already  are  occurring 
-  these  changes  will  require  time  and  persistence. 

Second,  I  have  described  a  program  which  appears  to  be  promising  in  dealing  immediately 
with  at-risk  students  who  are  now  in  school.  The  cost  of  such  a  program  does  not  seem 
high  in  view  of  the  potential  contribution  it  can  make  to  solving  a  problem  that  the 
mainstream  of  education  reform  will  address  only  over  the  long  term.  Since  that  program 
is  already  tied  to  a  federal  activity  in  the  jobs  area,  I  suggest  to  the  Committee  that 
it  examine  the  federal  summer^  job  program  with^a  view  to  requiring  the  incorporation 
in  that  program  of  an  education  component. 

That  completes  my  testimony  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  respond  to  questions  as  well 
as  to  exchange  views  with  my  colleagues  on  the  panel. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Campbell. 
We  will  proceed  with  Mr.  Cole.  Please  take  your  10  or  12  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  COLE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIO,  AND  PRESIDENT,  TEXAS 
FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  begin  by  thank- 
ing you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  am  honored  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  in  the  same  company  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
here  and  begin  by  saying  that  I  totally  agree  with  all  that  I  have 
heard  from  Governor  Hunt  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

I  would  add  u.;'  thing,  though.  No  matter  how  good  a  candidate 
for  teaching  may  be  and  no  matter  how  good  the  faculty  and  the 
school  may  be,  with  the  present  structure  that  we  have  in  our  high 
schools,  I  believe  we  are  setting  them  up  for  failure. 

In  fact,  I  am  quite  confident  that  Socrates  could  not  teach  in  our 
schools  today  the  way  they  are  structured. 

The  schools  that  we  see  today,  the  structure  that  we  have,  arose 
from  a  different  era.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent America  to  work  with  and  we  had  millions  of  jobs  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  assembly  lines  all  over  the  United  States.  There 
seemed  little  need  for  some  great  quantity  of  Americans  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  physics  or  algebra  or  to  be  able  to  have  the  higher 
order  thinking  skills  when  jobs  were  plentiful  in  areas  that  did  not 
demand  those  skills. 

As  our  Nation  developed  into  this  strong  industrial  nation  we 
have  today,  we  tolerated  for  a  long  time  a  waste  of  human  poten- 
tial, especially  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  am  from  where 
for  a  long  time  we  wrote  off  a  whole  class  of  people  and  said  it's 
unnecessary  for  them  to  be  educated  at  all.  But  even  for  those  who 
were  not  black  or  hispanic  in  the  case  of  Texas,  schools  were  a 
place  where  the  mass  received  a  basic  education  and  an  elite  per- 
haps graduated  and  received  a  very  find  education.  For  the  people 
who  survived  that  system  through  the  12th  grade,  it  was  a  very 
fine  education.  That  was  not  a  vory  large  percentage,  however,  of 
the  student  body  that  was  available. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's  when  this  situation  began  to  change 
through  legal  pressures,  social  pressures,  and  just  simply  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Nation  that  we  could  not  tolerate  this  vast  waste  of 
human  potential  through  lack  of  education,  our  schools  suddenly 
had  to  gear  up  and  deal  with  providing  education  for  a  great  mass 
of  people. 

At  the  same  time  we  did  this  was  during  the  baby  boom  when  we 
also  just  had  a  bunch  of  new  bodies  that  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  schools  resorted— not  perhaps  consciously  but  it  evolved  into 
this— into  a  sort  of  a  factory  system.  The  schools  became  mere 
like— especially  this  is  true  in  high  school,  by  the  way— more  like 
the  great  industrial  factories  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century 
than  like  the  centers  for  learning  and  intellectual  development 
that  we  perhaps  would  like  for  them  to  be. 

True,  there  is  not  an  assembly  line,  but  in  most  high  schools 
today  there  is  something  like  that.  You  have  a  corridor.  Each 
teacher  is  at  a  station.  A  bell  will  ring.  The  line  does  not  move  but 
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we  have  mobile  units  of  production.  They  move  themselves  and 
they  cluster  at  a  work  station  where  a  teacher  for  45  minutes  or  so 
attempts  to  pour  learning  into  their  heads  and  then  the  bell  rings 
and  they  get  up  and  leave. 

When  you  think  about  the  assumptions  behind  this,  one  of  the 
assumptions  is  that  every  student  will  learn  the  same  amount  in  45 
minutes  or  perhaps  if  they  don't  it's  because  they  didn't  have  the 
capacity  or  the  teacher  didn't  pour  correctly  or  something  like 
that;  when  in  fact  we  know  that  that's  not  the  case. 

We  know  that  some  students  will  come  to  that  room  and  in  the 
first  10  minutes  will  understand  everything  the  teacher  is  going  to 
say  and  spend  the  next  35  or  40  minutes  drav/ing  isosceles  trian- 
gles or  woolgathering  or  acting  out.  Some  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  last  oell  rings  will  get  up  and  leave  just  as  puzzled 
as  when  they  walked  in  the  door.  And  yet  the  next  day  the  bell 
will  ring  again  for  that  same  class  and  they  will  all  start  at  the 
same  place,  one  student  having  wasted  fully  three-quarters  of  that 
hour,  another  student  still  at  the  starting  point  of  the  day  previous 
and  having  lost  a  full  day  and  unable  to  figure  out  where  they  are 
starting  today. 

We  have  other  examples  that  I  can  give  of  such  things  that  don  t 
make  sense,  unless  you  look  at  them  as  merely  a  way  to  mass 
produce  units  of  learning,  thinking  of  students  as  sort  of  units  of 
learning  on  any  assembly  line. 

I  suggest  that  our  schools  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  teach  the 
higher  order  of  learning  skills  that  we  wish  they  would  teach  and 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  we  should  be  able 
to  provide  in  that  type  of  environment. 

It  is  an  environment  in  which— by  the  way,  we  should  pat  our- 
selves on  the  back  to  a  certain  degree.  We  have  conveyed  a  very 
basic  education  to  a  large  number  of  people.  We  set  out  with  that 
goal  and  we  accomplished  it.  They  can  now  read  a  cereal  box,  an 
exit  sign,  and  most  commonly  they  can  find  their  way  around  the 
streets  of  town  using  the  street  signs. 

They  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  great  numbers  read  an  air- 
line timetable  and  millions  of  graduates  cannot  write  a  letter  to  an 
employer  offering  good  reasons  why  they  should  be  employed  and 
persuading  that  employer  to  hire  them. 

But  having  provided  a  basic  education,  as  Mr.  Campbell  suggest- 
ed, is  not  going  to  be  good  any  more.  In  fact,  a  basic  education  will 
educate  them  very  well  to  sign  their  unemployment  checks  and  it 
will  provide  them  a  way  to  go  collect  in  the  welfare  lines.  It  will 
not  give  them  the  kind  of  jobs  that  they  Jieed  to  have  if  we  are  to 
compete  internationally  in  the  high  tech  world  that  we  are  going  to 
face  in  the  future. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  our  schools  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
because  I  believe  they  can.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
believes  that  the  public  schools  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future,  but  we  believe  it  must  be  restructured.  All  of  us  involved  in 
education  will  be  challenged  by  this  restructuring— administrat<>rs, 
parents,  school  boards,  teachers,  students. 

We  may  have  to  challenge  some  basic  assumptions  that  we  have 
and  accept  some  basic  changes  in  the  way  our  schools  are  struc- 
tured. We  propose  that  we  scrap  the  factory  model  school  and  re- 
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place  it  with  what  we  call  the  learning  center  school.  A  learning 
center  school  might  vary  from  place  to  place.  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  throw  out  one  model  that  we  try  to  impose  on  everybody 
and  r<^place  it  with  another  model  that  we  try  to  impose  on  every- 
body. 

Here  are  some  of  the  characteristics  it  might  have.  First  of  all, 
school  activities  and  school  arrangements  should  be  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate learning  and  examined  solely  on  that  basis  rather  than 
meeting  bureaucratic  convenience. 

Second,  the  role  of  teachers  must  be  professionalized.  They  must 
have  more  responsibility,  authority,  autonomy,  and  they  must  be 
recognized  as  people  who  are  capable  of  making  decisions  and  who 
are  worthy  of  trust. 

We  should  use  a  variety  of  instructional  methods.  We  shouldn't 
assume  that  every  child  learns  the  same  way  and  we  must  have  a 
team  effort  in  our  schools  with  everybody  involved  in  that  team 
from  the  busdriver  that  drives  them  to  school  all  the  way  up  to  the 
top  level  professional. 

Now  we  think  that  the  State  and  local  elected  leaders  should 
continue  to  set  goals  and  should  continue  to  be  the  force  that  di- 
rects the  overall  thrust  of  our  education.  But  the  methodology,  the 
techniques,  and  the  means  for  achieving  those  goals  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  professionals  as  close  to  the  individual  student  as 
possible. 

Administrative  bureaucracy  should  work  to  empower  teachers,  to 
free  them  from  their  administrative  chores  so  that  the  teachers  are 
able  to  do  the  teaching  more  effectively. 

Now  teachers  for  their  part  may  have  to  accept  more  responsibil- 
ity. We  should  not  simply  turn  our  heads  when  we  see  a  problem 
in  the  schools  and  say,  "Well,  my  job  is  to  stand  at  this  work  sta- 
tion and  instill  learing  in  these  students  for  45  minutes  and  the 
problem  across  the  hall  is  not  mine."  We  will  have  to  change  that 
attitude. 

To  that  end,  we  need  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  teachers  as 
well  and  we  will  have  to  participate  in  that.  AFT  has  called  for  and 
fully  supports  the  creation  of  a  national  board  for  professional 
teaching  standards  and  we  certainly  support  the  efforts  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  to  achieve  that  goal.  We  need  to  get  that  board 
established  and  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  in  accomplishing 
that. 

We  think  teachers  should  be  the  instructional  leaders  of  the 
school.  If  we  are  to  provide  them  with  the  autonomy  they  need, 
they  must  have  the  capability  to  provide  that  leadership.  That  im- 
plies they  will  be  very  highly  qualified  people,  very  capable  people. 
It  also  means  they  will  have  to  accept  more  responsibility  for  it. 

Now  in  replacing  all  of  this,  the  egg  crate  school  we  sometimes 
call  it,  where  they  have  little  cartons  on  the  side  of  the  corridor, 
and  creating  this  team  concept,  there  are  many  who  would  tell  us 
that  this  is  pie  in  the  sky.  T  believe  "-^ey  are  mistaken.  We've  heard 
Rochester  cited.  There  are  also  exciting  experiments  going  on  in 
Miami,  FL,  in  Dade  County,  in  Cincinnati,  OH,  and  New  York  City 
has  recently  experimented  with  some  things;  Hammond,  IN;  and 
Pittsburgh,  PA. 
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What  we  partially  need  is  some  help  in  doing  research  on  which 
of  these  models  work.  And  the  two  questions  that  you  asked  us  to 
address  

Representativo  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Fm  going  to  have  to  ask 
you  to  address  them  in  about  10  minutes.  We  have  another  roll  call 
vote. 

Mr.  C!oLE.  Ym  going  to  address  them  very  briefly. 
Representative  Scheuer.  We  will  suspend  for  about  10  or  12  min- 
utes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  hearing  will  resume.  Mr.  Cole,  you 
were  about  to  give  us  your  concluding  thunderbolts. 

Mr.  Cole.  Very  good.  First,  I  want  to  thank  the  Chair  for  helping 
me  make  my  point  about  the  bells.  I  notice  when  the  bell  rings 
here  everything  stops,  too.  [Laughter.] 

The  two  areas  you  asked  us  to  address  are  what  can  the  Federal 
Government  do  and  why  is  Federal  leadership  needed? 

I  think  we  need  support  from  the  Federal  level,  financial  and 
otherwise,  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation's  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
teacher  certification  and  restructuring  and  we  will  need  funding 
for  innovative  and  creative  pilot  projects  in  our  schools.  We  don't 
know  which  of  these  models  will  work.  It  would  be  worthwhile  to 
try  out  several  and  see  which  ones  are  most  successful. 

Finally,  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  could  help  us 
encourage  such  innovation  on  the  part  of  our  schools  do  research 
in  more  effective  ways  to  structure  schools  and  inform  educators 
generally  of  the  exciting  results  achieved  in  the  pioneering  school 
systems  which  have  taken  on  this  challenge. 

We  have  given  the  committee  a  report  that  we  did  called  "The 
Revolution  That  Is  Overdue."  A  copy  was  included  with  the  materl 
al  we  gave  to  you  and  I  would  like  to  see  this  also  entered  into  the 
record.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cole,  together  with  the  report 
ferred  to,  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  COLE 


H  r*   Chaiman  ^  H  cab  era  of  the  Su  bconal  t  tee ; 

I  affl  John  Cole,   and   I  atn  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Aoerlcan  Federation  of  Teachers,   which   is  a   labor  organisation 
representlr*,    660,000  educational  coployees  across   the  United 
States.     Ue   thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
and  present  our  ideas  on  the  question  of  "The  Schools:   Why  High 
School  Students  Fail  to  Meet   the  Standard  and  What  to  Do  About 
It." 


We  are  delighted   that  the  Joint  Econotaic  Committee  is 
studying   this   issue,  which  is  so  inextricably   linked  to 
America's  ability   to  compete  with  other  nations  in   today's,  and 
tomorrow's,  global  economy. 

The  schools  that  we  commonly  find  today  in  America  are 
structured  to  meet   the  needs  of  a  bygone  era.     With  millions  of 
available  jobs  in   the  fields  and  on  the  assembly   lines,  Acerican 
workers  of  that  era  did  not  need  advanced  academic     .ills.  To 
perform  a  simple   task  at  an  assembly  line  require        n  most 
cases,  only  ?l|ar>lfi  literacy  and  a  working  knowled^*.  of  basic 
a  ri  thme  t ic « 


Thus,  America   thrived  with  schools  which  offered  the  basic 
to   the  great  majority  of  young  people,   and  a  quality  education 
for  a  small  slice  of  society.     Nationwide,    the  dropout  rate  was 
high,  hovering  around  75%  until  about  the  I950's,   and   this  does 
not  count  the  millions  of  black  Americans  In   the  Scuth  who  were 
denied  any  education  at  all.     Those  who  did  have  access  to 
schools  and  who  stayed  in  school   through  graduation  often 
received  a   top-quality  e^lucation,   but,    for  most  Americans,  a 
good  education  was  a'  luxury. 

Judged  by    the   standards  of   those   times  and  by   the  minlusl 
goals  set  for   them,   schools  in   that  era  were  highly  successful. 
In   the  small,   one-room  schoolhouses  of   rural  America,  students 
of  varying  ages  and   levels  of  achievement  worked   t-^ether,  older 
students  helping  younger  ones.     In  the  smaller,   rural  school 
systems  of   that  era,   little  bureaucracy  hampered   the  teacher's 
efforts   to  tailor  instruction  to  student  needs. 

Lest  we  become   too  fond  in  our     ^mecbrance  of   that  bygone 
era,  we  must  remember  that  only  a   *  -»  benefitted  fully  from 
those  schools*    Most  Americans  were  either  denied  access   to  a  * 
high  school  education  during  that  era  or  could  not  afford  the 
foregone  earnings.     Few  Americans  needed  even  a  high  school 
education   to  earn  a  decent  living.     Indeed,   a  6th,   7th  or  8th 
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grade  dropout  could  expect  to  eari.  nore   In  a  factory   that  his 
teacher  did* 

In  the   I950'a,   and  still  Qo?e   In  the  I960'a,  American 
schools,  under  legal  and  social  pressure,  began  to  recognize 
that  denying  equal  educational  opportunities   represented  a 
trcaendous  waste  of  huaan  talent.      It  ua  also  clear   that  the 
world  had  changed  and   lack  of  education  had   becoae  a  serious 
economic,   solid  and  civil   liability   to   the   Individual  and   to  the 
nation.    In  response,   schools  strlved   to  achieve  equal  access  to 
education  for  all  Americans.     Qu'allty  frequently  suffered^  nany 
educators  did  not  know  how   to  reconcile  equality  clth  quality  In 
education,  and  so  standards  often   took  a  back  seat  as  students 
were  encouraged   to  attend  school,   stay   In  school,   and   receive  a 
d Ip loma . 

This  change  In  philosophy  also  came  during  the  "baby  boom," 
providing  the  schools  with  the  double  challenge  ot  opening 
school  doors   to  minorities  while  accommodating  millions  of  n^w 
students  of  all   races.     At  the  same   time,   rural  America  shrank 
as  millions  of  pcopU  moved   to  the  cltl«s  se«klng  Joki   that  no 
longer  existed  on  the  farms  or  in  the  small  towns. 

Schools   reacted   to  this  pressure  for  mass  education  by 
adopting   the   techniques  of  mass  production  in  the   factory.  This 
process  began   in  schools   in  the   last  I9th  century  when  factories 
were  being  developed  and  universal  common  schooling  was  within 
reach.     With  each  successive  stage  of  mass  education,   more  and 
more  elements  of   the  factory  model  were  adopted   in   the  schools. 
That  i9th  century  factory  model  of  schooling  is  still  very  much 
in  place   in  high  schools  today. 

Under  this  model,   students  cease  being  Individuals  and 
become  units  «*f  production,   each  Mnlt  to  be    treated  as  idei^tical 
to   the  other  units.     The  students  enter  school  at   the   same  tl««f, 
study  from  the  same  materials,  hear  th<^  same   lecture  from  the 
teacher,   spend   the   same  amou n t  of   time  covering  the  m&terS^tl, 
and   take   the  same  standardized  tests. 

The  bell   rln^s;    the  students  come   Intc   the  room;    the  teacher 
teaches  for  about  45  minutes;    the  bell   rings  again;  thoie 
students  move  out,   and  another  group  moves   lii.     The  assumption 
seems   to  be   that  all  students  are  more  or  less  th»  same  and  will 
learn  at  the  same  pact,   with   the   same   Instructional  «a«thod,  but 
we  know   that  assumption  to  be  false. 

One  student  will  understand   the   teacher's  lesson  completely 
filter  the  first  ten  minutes  of  Instruction  and  will  spend  the 
r  St  of   the  class  dozing,   doodling,  or  woolgathering.  Another 
student  will   still   be   trying  to  come  to  grips  «lth   the  concepts 
when  the  final  bell   rings  and  will   leave  the  class  puzzled  and 
frustrated.     In  neither  case  will   the  school  strucrnre  allow  the 
teacher   to  come   to  grips  with  the   student's  proble6.|   for  the 
bells  must  be  served;    the  assembly  ll.ne  allows  little   room  for 
ln4lvlduallza tlon.     The  one  accommodation  to  differences, 
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tracking  or  abili«.y  grouping,   works  hardly  at  all.  Even 
so-called  "same  ability*'  classes  have  enormous  variation,   so  the 
problems  persist*     And,   as   research  tells  us,    lower   tracks  tend 
to  get  a  watered-down  education  and  become   the  "seconds"  of  the 
factory  systems  of  schooling* 

The   teachers   In   this   factory-model  school  work  near  the  base 
of  a  decision-making  pyramid,   with  a  steady  flow  of  paperwork, 
regulations,   and  directives  coming  down  frou  the   cop*  Teachers" 
ability   to  exercise  professional  Judguent,   to  direct 
student  learning,   or  to   tailor  Instruction   to  meet  Individual 
students'^  needs   is  minimized*      Increasingly,   principals  and 
other  supervisors  monitor   teachers"  performance  with  checklists, 
much  in   the   same  way  as  some   factories  have  monitored  the 
performance  of  workers   on  the   line*    In  many  school   systems  now, 
teachers  are   tOid  what  to  do,   how  to  do   it,  when  and   for  which 
standardized   test,   based   on  some  mythical,   composite  "average" 
student  dreamed  up   in  some  distant  central   office   and  never  yet 
seen  by  a  real   teacher*   In  such  a  model,    teacher  initiative  is 
stifled,   creativity  discouraged,   and   individuality  punished* 

Under  such  f a c tory- s ty le  models,   we  have   opened    the  schools 
to  a  much  larger  portion  of  society*     However,   700,000  students 
drop  out  each  year,   about  25%  of  all  students*     Fifty  percent  of 
Hispanic  students  drop  out,   and  about  40%  of  all   blacks  fall  to 
finish   school*     Ve  can  hardly  call    this  a  success* 
How  about  the  quality  of  education  offered  under   the  factory 
model  school   system?     According   to   the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,   "students  at  all  grade   levels  are 
deficient  in  higher  order  thinking  skills*"     Of   those  students 
who  stay   in  school  until  age   17,   only  about  20%  will   be  able  to 
write  a   letter  to  a   prospective  employer,   and   only  about  4*7% 
will  be  able   to  understand  an  allllne   timetable*     This   is  a 
record  of  which  we  can  hardly  be  proud* 

If   there   is  an  area   In  which  we   can  claim  success  under  the 
factory  model,    it  is   In  teaching  basic  reading  skills* 
Virtually  all  graduates  of  our  schools  can  read  a  street  sign,  ^. 
cereal  box,   or  a  comic  book*      Is   this  enough,    though,    to  allow  a 
person   to  enjoy   the  blessings   that  our  democracy  should  bestow 
on   its  citizens? 

In  fact,    the   international   economy  in  which   today's  workers 
must  compete  demands  much  more  of   students   than  a  knowledge  of 
basic  arithmetic  and   reading*     James  O'Toole,   Professor  of 
Manageisent  at   the  University  of  Southern  California,  has 
observed,   "Soon   there  will   only  be  work  for  those  who   have  the 
skills   of  speaking,    listening,    observing  and  measuring,   and  th.i 
confidence   to  use   their  minds    to  analyze  and   solve  problems* 
Those  who  succeed   in   the  work   force  wfll  be   those  who  have 
learned  how   to   lcarn--the  unthinking  jobs  will   be  done  by 
machine  * " 
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Put  another  way,   a  knowledge  of   basic   reading  and  arithmetic 
will  prepare  a  person  for   the  unemp loynent  line  and   the  welfare 
check,   but  not  for  a  good  jot  and  a  decent  life.     At  best,  a 
person  lacking  higher-order  thinking  skills  will  end  up  sweeping 
the  floor  and  carrying  out  the   trash   for   those  whose  education 
prepared   them   to  deal  with  the   increasingly  complex,  high-tech 
economy   of  tomorrow.  The  irony  is   that  despite  all   the  evidence 
that  our  problem  is  with  the   failure   to  teach  h  ighe  r- o  rd  e  r 
skills,   not  basic  skills,    (a  failure   that   the   factory  system  of 
education  encourages)  most  reform  and   legislation  has  aimed  to 
improve   the  factory  systems  of  schools. 

If  our  schools  are  failing   to  meet  the  challenge  of  today's 
edu cation,   how  can  we  hope   to  meet   the   tougher  challenges  which 
lie   ahead?         The  American  Federation  of  Teachers   believes  that 
the   public  schools  can  meet   those  challenges,    but  not  as 
presently  structured.     All  of  us   involved   in  public 
education-'teachers,   administrators,   parents,   school   boards  and 
s tu dents --mu s t  be   willing   to  accept  some   basic  changes   in  the 
way  our  schools  operate. 

AFT  has  proposed   that  we   scrap    the   factory  model   school  and 
replace    it  with  the  concept  of    the   "Learning-Centered  School." 
In   such  a  school,    the   learning  needs   of   students  and  not  the 
bureaucratic   functions  and  custodial  needs  of    the  system  would 
drive   the  organization  of   schools.  Rather   than  asking  the 
students  and   teachers   to   the  demands  of   the  system,    the  system 
would  be   altered   to   reflect  what  is  known  about  how  children 
learn  and  how   teachers  make   that  possible.     Rather   than  having 
students   be   the  passive   recipients  of   infornation  that  teachers, 
impact  to   them,   students  would  be  knowledge  workers   and  teachers 
the   professional  "coaches"  working  with  students   in  a  variety  of 
ways  and   through  diverse  means   to  develop    their  intellectual 
skills  and  dispositions. 

This   is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  have   standards  for 
students.     We   should  have   standards  and  high  standards  at  that. 
The   change  should  te   in   the  way  we  go  about  meeting  those 
learning  standards. 

The   structure  of   the   "Learning-Centered  School"  might  vary 
from  place   to   place,  depending  on  the  needs  of    the   students  and 
the   methods  of    the    teachers,    but  here  are   some   of  the 
characteristics  of   such  schools: 

1.     All   school  activities  and  arrangements  (student  ^^ouping, 
class  sizes,    tining,  grading,    length  of  day/year,  courses, 
curricula,  uses  of   techno  logy ,   etc.)    >hould  be  examined  solely 
based  on  how   they  contribute   to   student   learning,    rather  than 
bureaucratic  convenience. 

2.     The   role  of   teachers  should  be  professionalized,    to  assure 
them  the   education,    responsibility  and  authority   to ^ake  the 
fullest  possible   range  of  decisions  affecting   instruction  in  ftnd 
operation  of  schools,   within  the  context  of  broad  goals   set  by 
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State  and  district. 

3.  We   should  use  a  variety  of  instructional  personnel  in 
schools  with  different  levels  of  training,    responsibility,  and 
r eounera tion ,   enabling  us   to  create  a  career  path  within 
teaching  and  to  use  our  staff  most  efficiently. 

4.  We  oust  create  an  effective  tean  effort  in  every  school 
involving  all  school,   eaployees:   secretaries,  cafetcia 
employees,   naintenance,    transportation  and  security  staffs, 
etc.     This   would   include  providing  all  with  recognition, 
training,   career  grow  th  oppor  tuni  ties ,   and  increased 
responsibility  for  aaking  decisions  close   to  their  jobs. 

The  elected   leaders,   both  at  the  state    level  and  at  the 
school   board   level,   should  continue   to  set   the  goals  of  public 
education.      However,    the  goal  must  be   to  give   teachers  the 
greatest  possible  discretion  in  deciding   the   technique,  the 
strategy,   and   the  methodology   for  achieving   those  goals  with  an 
individual   student  or  a  class  of  students. 

Administrative  bureaucracies  should  work   to  empower 
teachers,   to  free   them  from  administrative  chores  so  that 
teachers  can  practice   their  profession  more  effectively. 

Teachers,   too,  will  have  to  assume  more  responsibility  for 
their  own  p rof es s icn.     Standards  for  entry   into   teaching  must  be 
rigorous  enough  to   insure   that  our  students'   intellectual  growth 
is   in  good   hands.     To   that  end,   AFT  has  called  for   the  creaticn 
of  a  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards,  and  we 
support   the   efforts  of   the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  achieve  that 
goal.     The  Board   envisioned  in   the  Carnegie  Report  needs  federal 
support  in  order   to  get  established.     While   the  Board  will 
eventually   be   funded  by  charging  for  its  services  as  other 
professionals  do,    start-up  money  is  needed   to  capitalize  the 
Board's  operations.   One   thing   that  the  Congress  should  do 
immediately   is   to  appropriate  some   funds   to  get  the  Carnegie 
Board  off   the  ground.     This  would  be  a  positive  step  on  behalf 
of   school  and  teacher  improvement. 

In  addition,   we  believe   teachers  should  be  prepared   to  take 
on  more  responsibility  for   the  operation  of  schools.  Teachers 
should   be   the   instructional   leaders  of   the   school,  taking 
responsibility  for  the   training  of  new  tea-^hers,    the  deveiopment 
of   curriculum,    the   selection  of   textbooks,   and  other 
professional  matters. 

How  mi^ht  a  school   look  under  our  proposals?     We  suggest  it 
would  be  wrong  to   replace  one  "standard  model"    'ith  another. 
Different  schools  might  approach   their  unique  wiiallenges  in 
different  kays.     Here,    though,   are  some  suggested  models: 

1.     Teacher-run  schools,   with  a  group  of  teachers   taking  on 
school  site  management  responsibilities,  employing  an 
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adainls  tra  tor  to  handle   the  day-to-day  adtaini  s  tr  a  ti  ve  tasks. 
Under  this  model,   a  school  olght  have  no  "principal"  but  night 
opt  Instead   to  hire  business  oanagers   froo  outside   the  field  of 
educa  tion. 

2*     Schools  where   the  principal  becooes  the  school  advocate, 
serving  as  a   liaison  with  central  governance  bodies,  parents, 
and   the  community,   with   teachers  making  decisions  about  and 
implementing   the   instructional  and  curricular  functions  of  the 
schoo 1 • 

3»     Schools  where   the   principal  acts   as  a    the   building  manager, 
imp leraen ting   the   educational  program  and  school  discipline 
policies  designed  by   teachers  and  carrying  out  district  and 
state  reporting  requirements.     Under   this  ciodel   the  principal 
would  be  responsible   for  working  with  personnel  not  directly 
involved  in   the   school   instructional  program  and  with  the 
coordination  of  student  services  provided  by  outside  agencies. 

In   the  classrooms  of   the  above  schools,    the  "egg-crate" 
school  would   be  replaced  by  a   school   in  which  professional 
teachers  employed  computer  technology,   video   tape  and  video 
disks,   and  other   technology  as  well  as  more  conventional 
approaches,    to  provide   students  with  different  methods  of 
learning.     Instruction  would  be   delivered   through  an 
instructional   team:   para-professionals,   intern  teachers, 
instructors,    parent  volunteers,    student  tutors--all  working  with 
and  directed   by   lead   teachers  with  National   Board  Certification. 
Class  sizes  could  vary,   depending  on   the   the  nature  of  the 
instructional   task,   and   instead  of  rigid,   "Cariegie-uni ts"  of 
ins  true tion--45  minutes  S   times  a  week,   no  uatter  what  the 
subject  or  s tuden t-- £ lexib le   schedules  would  be    the  order. 

The  above  vision  worries  some  people   in   the  educational 
community.     Change   is   sometimes  frightening,   and   inertia  is  a 
powerful  force.     Sone   school  administrators  fear   that  their 
power  and  status  will  be   reduced  by  such  restructuring.     On  the 
other  hand,   unions  must  be  willing  to  adopt  a  nore  cooperative 
and   less  adversarial-  relationship  with  school  boards* 

Still  others   think   this   is  pie-in-the-sky,   a   vision  that 
could  never  become  reality.     They  are  mistaken.     Jome  bold 
leaders   have   already  begun   to  implement  the   concepts  we  have 
discussed.      In  New  York  City;   Toledo,   Ohio;    Hammond,  Indiana; 
Cincinnati,   Ohio;  Miami,    Florida;   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania.;  and 
Rochester,   New  York,   AFT   locals  have   negotiated  agreements  with 
local  school   boards  which  have  allowed   the   restructuring  to 
begin.     AFT  applauds   those  pioneers,   and  we   hope   others  will  be 
encouraged  to  follow  in   their  footsneps. 

In  your  invitation  to  me,  you  asked  me  to  address  two  points 
specifically,  "Uhy  national  leadership  is  necessary  and  what  the 
federal  government  can  do  to  help."         First,  we  need  support, 
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financial  and  otherwise,    for  the  Carnegie  Corporation's  efforts 
in   the  areas  of   teacher  certification  and  restructuring.  We 
also  need  funding  for  innovative  and  creative  pilot  projects  in 
our  schools.      Finally,    the   resources   of   the  Federal  government 
could  help  us   encourage   such  innovation,   do  research  on  more 
effective  ways   to  structure  schools,   and  inform  educators 
generally  of    the  exciting   results  achieved  in   the  pioneering 
school   systems  which  have    taken  on   this  challenge. 

We  have  provided   the  Committee  with  a  copy  of  "The 
Revolution   that  is  Overdua,"  a   report  prepared  by   the  AFT  Task 
Force  on   the   Future   of  Education.     That  document  describes  in 
greater  detail   the   ideas  which  I  have  outlined  briefly  today. 

Of  course,  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

Thank  you    for   the  opportunity   to  appear  before  you  today. 
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The  Context 


1  For  the  past  two  years,  the 

2  nation  has  been  in  the  midst  of  an 

3  education  reform  movement 

4  aimed  at  ensuring  that  the  public 

5  school  system  prepare  students 

6  for  the  future  and  thereby  secure 

7  the  vitality  of  America.  More  rigor 

8  has  been  introduced  into 

9  curricula,  and  standards  have 

10  been  tightened.  Teachers'  salaries 

1 1  have  been  modestly  inr  reased. 

12  and  some  other  additional 

13  resources  have  been  pumped  into 

14  education.  IVaditional  friends  of 

15  public  schools  h£ive  been 

16  reactivated,  and  new  allies  in  the 

17  business  and  political 

18  communities  have  been  found.  In 

19  general  and  after  a  period  of 

20  torpor,  the  interest  and  concern  of 

21  the  public  have  been  redirected  to 

22  public  education.  Throughout  this 

23  period,  the  AFT  and  its  affiliates 

24  led  many  of  these  changes. 

25  supported  others,  and.  equally 

26  important,  beat  back  most  of  the 

27  dangerous  and  simple-minded 

28  proposals  masquerading  as 

29  education  reform.  It  was  a  time  of 
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30  both  opportunity  and  danger,  and 

31  the  AFT's  ability  to  seize  and 

32  shape  the  opportunities  on  behalf 

33  of  its  members  and  public 

34  education  earned  us 

35  unprecedented  and  invaluable 

36  recognition. 

37  But  there  is  little  reason  to  be 

38  sanguine  about  the  future  of 

39  public  education.  Despite  recent 

40  polle  indicating  somewhat  greater 

41  satisfaction  with  public  schools  as 

42  a  result  of  the  reform  movement. 

43  public  education  is  still  in  peril. 

44  The  grades  the  public  gives  public 

45  education  are  still  low.  Fanned  by 

46  the  current  administration. 

47  support  for  vouchers  and  tuition 

48  tax  credits  is  still  at  an 

49  unprecedented  high.  The 

50  traditional  political  base  of  public 

51  education  is  eroding,  along  with 

52  the  proportion  of  the  population 

53  with  school-age  children.  As  for 

54  students,  performance  is  still 

55  unacceptably  mediocre,  in  terms 

56  of  their  own  future  needi  and 

57  those  of  the  democratic  society 

58  they  will  i.iherit. 

59  The  "first  stage"  of  education 

60  reform  therefore  has  provided 

61  only  partial  relief  to  the  problems 

62  threatening  public  education.  One 

63  reason  is  that  the  public  expect.s 

64  education  reform  to  produce 

65  higher  student  achievemsnt.  but 

66  such  gains  are  neither  easily  nor 

67  quickly  obtained.  While  it  is 

68  unrealistic  to  expect  immediate. 

69  tangible  improvements  from 

70  recent  reforms,  it  seems  equally 

71  true  that  if  positive  results  are  not 

72  forthcoming,  there  will  bo  :l 

73  backlash  against  public  education. 

74  and  one  from  which  we  may  not 

75  readily  recover. 

76  A  second,  and  more  significant. 

77  reason  for  the  problems  persisting 

78  in  public  education  is  that  much 

79  more  reform  is  required,  and  of  a 

80  far  more  basic  nature  than  the  first 

81  round  of  reform  afforded.  Indeed. 

82  even  if  all  the  better  reform 

83  measures  of  the  past  two  years 

84  were  enacted,  they  would  not  be 

85  sufficient  to  ensure  a  well- 

86  educated,  democratic,  productive 

87  citizenry— an  education  of  value 

88  for  all  the  nation's  children,  not 
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89  just  some.  They  would  not  be 

90  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  a 

91  talented  teaching  force,  without 

92  whom  a  fine  education  system,  let 

93  alone  an  education  reform 

94  movement,  is  impossible.  And 

95  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to 

96  ensure  the  future  of  our  union.  For 

97  as  long  as  the  educational 

98  function  of  our  public  schools  is 

99  impaired,  as  long  as  teaching  is 

100  not  a  full  profession  and  teachers 

101  are  disabled  from  assuming  both 

102  ihe  responsibilities  and 

103  prerogatives  of  professionals. 

104  public  education  will  remain  in 

105  jeopardy  and.  with  it,  the  future  of 

106  our  union. 


Introduction 


107  The  AFT  Task  Force  on  the 

108  Future  of  Education  therefore 

109  believes  (hat  there  is  a  need  for  a 

110  second  stage  of  education  reform 

111  to  sustain  and  extend  the  more 

112  promising  features  of  the  first 

113  stage  and  to  correct  its  oversights 

114  and  deficiencies.  One  of  the  chief. 

115  and  most  dangerous,  omissions  of 

116  the  current  reform  movement  is 

117  the  failure  to  take  seriously 

118  enouf^h  the  fact  that  over  half  the 

119  nation's  teaching  force  will  have 

120  to  be  replaced  over  less  than  the 

121  next  decade.  However,  the 

122  requisite  supply,  let  alone 

123  education's  fair  share  of  talent,  is 

124  not  forthcoming.  The 

125  demographics  are  against  us.  az 

126  are  the  prevailing  salaries  and 

127  professional  conditions  of 

128  teaching. 

129  To  date,  virtually  nothing 

130  positive  has  been  done  to  attract 

131  and  retain  talented  teachers  into 

132  the  nation's  public  schools. 

133  Instead,  the  historic  tendency  in 

134  education  to  meet  shortages  by 


135  lowering  standards  is  once  again 

136  being  pursued  as  a  matter  of 

137  public  policy.  This  policy  must  be 

138  vigorously  resisted.  It  is  a  threat  to^ 

139  all  students,  but  particularly  to 

140  disadvantaged  youngsters  for 

141  whom  public  education 

142  represents  the  best  chance  of  full 

143  and  equal  participation  in 

144  American  society.  It  is  a  threat  to 

145  our  current  members  and  to  the 

146  vitality  of  our  union.  And.  above 

147  all,  it  is  a  threat  to  the  future  of 

148  public  education.  The  second 

149  stage  of  reform  therefore  should 

150  be  responsive  to  the  demographic 

151  and  structural  changes  now 

152  affecting  our  society,  to  the  need:> 

153  and  aspirations  of  our  members. 

154  and  to  the  nation's  need  for  a  well- 

155  educated,  democratic,  and 

156  productive  citizenry. 

157  To  fulfill  these  requirements, 

158  the  second  stage  of  education 

159  reform  should  seek  the  full 

160  .professionalization  of  teaching 

161  and  the  restructuring  of  public 

162  schools  to  promote  student 

163  learning.  In  asserting  these  goals. 

164  the  AFT  Task  Force  on  the  Future 

165  of  Education  recognizes  that  they 

166  are  not  novel  ideas  for  this  union. 

167  While  some  of  the  concepts  in  the 

168  following  report  may  be  new. 

169  then,  the  basic  philosophy 

170  underlying  it  reaffirms  the  core  of 

171  our  beliefs  as  a  union.  Throughout 

172  its  history,  the  AFT  has 

173  recognized  that  unionism  and 

174  professionalism  are  inextricably 

175  linked  and  that  public  schools 

176  must  be,  first  and  foremost. 

177  institutions  of  teaching  and 

1 78  learning.  We  have  made 

179  significant  achievements  on 

180  behalf  of  our  members,  and  we 

181  have  made  significant 

182  contribution.'  to  public  education 

183  and  to  the  prottiction  and 

184  promotion  of  American 

185  democracy. 

186  But  our  vision  as  a  union  is 

187  only  partially  realized.  Much 

188  more  is  required,  now  and  for  the 

189  future— for  our  mi  rubers,  for 

190  unionism  as  we  practice  it.  fcr 

191  public  education,  and  for  the 

192  nation. 
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193  The  following 

194  recommendations  therefore 

1 95  represent  a  set  of  steps  toward  the 

196  further  realization  of  this  vision. 

197  They  are  not  "specifications**  for 

198  what  to  do  tomorrow  at  9  a.m. 

199  but,  rather,  the  direction  the  Task 

200  Force  firmly  believes  the  AFT 

201  should  be  pursuing.  Nor  do  these 

202  recommendations  represent  a 

203  comprehensive  map  of  our  vision 

204  or  even  of  a  second  stage  of 

205  education  reform.  Some  territory 

206  is  missingt  other  terrain  needs  to 

207  be  more  fally  charted.  In  part* 

208  this  is  a  result  of  the  Tuk  Forced 

209  brief  tenure,  relative  to  the  time 

21 0  required  to  explore  new  ideas 

211  fiilly  and  responsibly  and  to 

21 2  suggest  their  implementation. 

213  And  in  part,  it  is  also  because  the 

214  Task  Force  views  the  following 

215  ideas  and  recommendations  as  a 

216  beginning,  a  bold  one  to  be  sure, 

217  but  only  a  beginning. 

218  The  Tuk  Force  anticipates  and 

219  urges  AFT  members  and  afTiliates 

220  to  engage  in  a  process  of 

221  education  and  discussion  of  these 

222  ideas,  as  the  Task  Force  itself  did. 

223  For  it  is  through  the  collective 

224  wisdom  of  our  members,  fortified 

225  by  open  and  vigorous  discourse, 

226  that  we  will  continue  to  be  both- 

227  innovative  and  responsible,  on 

228  behalf  of  our  members  and  for 

229  public  education.  There  is  much 

230  more  to  be  done. 
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THE  PROFESSIONALIZATION  OF  TEACfflNG 


231  The  AFT  recognizes  that  individual  teachers  act  professionally  and  there  is 

232  currently  in  place  the  best  teaching  force  the  nation  is  ever  likely  to  see.  if 

233  present  conditions  are  not  altered.  Nonetheless,  teaching  is  by  no  means  a 

234  profession,  by  any  accepted  definition  of  the  concept,  nor  are  teachers  treated  as 

235  full  professionals. 

236  The  ill  effects  of  the  status  and  conditions  of  teaching  as  an  occupation  on 

237  teachers  and  students  have  long  been  known  to  the  AFT  Indeed,  at  the  heart  of 

238  the  revolution  the  AFT  \vrought  in  pioneering  collective  bargaining  kr  teach- 

239  ers,  and  central  to  the  AFT  vision  of  teacher  unionism,  was  and  is  the  belief  that 

240  unionism  and  professionalism  are  inextricably  linked— that  collective  bargain- 

241  ing  for  teachers  was  and  is  an  important  means  of  attaining  the  professional iza- 

242  tion  of  teaching  and  the  betterment  of  public  education. 

243  The  AFT  therefore  has  a  long  and  proud  history  of  seeking  professional-level 

244  salaries  and  benefits  for  its  members,  improvements  in  teacher  education  and  in 

245  the  knowledge  base  of  teaching,  rigorous  entry  standards,  limitations  on  class 

246  size,  decision-making  authority  for  teachers,  restraints  on  the  power  of  super- 

247  visors,  working  conditions  that  enhance  teachers*  ability  to  teach,  professional 

248  development  opportunities,  and  a  host  of  other  particulars  related  to  profes- 

249  sional  matters.  We  have  made  great  gains  for  our  members— and  shudder  to 

250  think  about  how  much  worse  the  circumstances  of  teachers  and  public  educa- 

251  tion  might  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  revolution  we  wrought. 

252  But  there  is  currently  a  crisis  of  standards  in  this  nation,  and  it  threatens  to 

253  wipe  out  all  the  gains  made  on  behalf  of  the  teaching  force  over  the  past  decades 

254  and.  with  these  gains,  public  education  as  a  viable,  vital  democratic  institution. 

255  Precipitating  this  crisis  is  a  massive  teacher  shortage.  During  less  than  a  decade. 

256  over  one  half  of  the  current  teaching  force — over  one  million  people— will  be 

257  retiring.  But  neither  the  number  nor  the  quality  of  individuals  needed  to 

258  replace  the  current,  able  teaching  force  is  forthcoming.  Aside  from  a  few  saints. 

259  talented  individuals  will  not  be  attracted  to  an  occupation  with  low  salaries. 
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260  limited  autonomy  and  authority,  and  tough  working  couditions^a  nonprofes- 

261  slonal  career  with  few  extrinsic  rewards  and  rapidly  diminishing  intrinsic 

262  rewards. 

263  At  the  vame  time,  the  nation  is  experiencing  a  baby  **boomlet,"  the  propor- 

264  tion  oi  uC-risk  students  is  growing,  and  the  quality  of  education  required  by  all 

265  students  must  be  increased  if  the  American  standard  of  living  and  the  demo- 

266  cratic  institutions  that  sustain  our  freedom  are  to  be  preserved  and  strength- 

267  ened. 

268  Given  the  scenario  facing  our  nations  r^maller  absolute  number  of  college- 

269  age  individuals,  and  consequently,  an  even  <  mailer  pool  of  prospective  teach- 

270  ers,  few  incentives  to  enter  teaching,  the  cbility  of  other  sectors  to  outbid 

271  education  for  talent,  monetarily  and  otherwise,  greater  student  numbers  and 

272  needs — the  profmionalization  of  teaching  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  a  neces- 

273  sity. 

274  The  AFT  recognizes  that  ahhough  the  professionalization  of  teaching  was 

275  not  previously  achieved,  the  nation  nonetheless  benefited  from  a  variety  of 

276  demographic  and  social  conditions  that  assured  a  steady  supply  of  talented 

277  teachers « comprised  largely  of  women  and  minorities.  There  have  been  teacher 

278  shortages  before,  ahhough  none  of  this  magnitude.  More  important,  during 

279  prior  teacher  shortages^  there  was  little  problem  in  securing  for  education  its 

280  requisite  share  of  talented  individuals.  The  prevailing  demographic  and  social 

281  conditions,  pernicious  though  some  of  these  were  in  terms  of  equal  opportunity 

282  for  women  and  minorities,  were  favorable  to  the  education  sector. 

283  It  is  now  a  different  world. 

284  If  the  current  salary  and  professional  conditions  of  teaching  persist,  and  if 

285  states  and  localities  continue  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage  crisis  by  issuing 

286  credentials  to  any  warm  body,  not  only  will  teaching  be  entirely  degraded  as  a 

287  career  but  public  education  and  the  students  that  represent  the  future  of  this 

288  nation  will  suffer  irreparable  harm. 

289  The  following  recommendations  are  therefore  designed  to  ensure  the  future 

290  of  public  education  and  the  democratic  society  it  iielps  support  by  securing  and 

291  retaining  an  adequate  number  of  talented  teachers  through  professionalizing 

292  teaching. 

293  PROFESSIONAL  SALARIES 

294  ■  Bec»Mse  of  the  existing  shortage  of  new  teachers  and  the  expansion  of  that 

295  shortage  between  1986  and  1995.  the  AFT  advises  state  federations  to  seek 

296  sta^e-mandated  minimum  starting  salaries  for  application  during  this  prc)- 

297  jected  ten-year  period  of  teacher  shortages,  where  states  fall  below  compef  i- 

298  tive  standards.  Such  state-mandated  minimum  teacher  salaries  must  he 

299  designed  on  a  state-by-state  basis  to  make  entering  salaries  for  new  teachers 

300  reasonably  competitive  with  entering  salaries  in  that  /itate  for  other  profes- 

301  sions  requiring  comparable  education  and  training.  State-level  minimums 

302  also  can  be  improved  upon  through  bargaining  at  the  local  level. 

303  ■  Because  of  the  existing  and  impending  shortage  of  teachers,  which  is  in  part 

304  due  to  the  expected  retirement  of  a  substantial  share  of  the  experienced 

305  teaching  force,  additional  monies  are  urgently  needed  to  retain  experienced 

306  teachers.  Such  funds  should  be  generated  at  the  state  level,  in  addition  to 

307  higher  minimum  salaries,  and  can  be  improved  upon  through  bargaining  at 

308  the  local  level. 

309  SHORTAGE  AREAS 

310  ■  As  an  incentive  to  attracting  and  hiring  teachers  in  all  areas  of  shortages,  as 

311  they  develop,  the  AFT  recommends  that  locals  and  school  districts  consider 

312  placing  entering  teachers  in  areas  of  shortage  on  higher  steps  of  the  salary 

313  schedule.  The  salaries  of  certified  teachers  currently  teaching  in  these  short- 

314  age  areas  should  be  raised  in  those  instances  where  placing  an  entering 
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31 5  teacher  in  a  shortage  area  on  a  higher  step  results  in  the  experienced  teacher 

316  earning  less  money. 

317  ■  To  meet  the  current  shortage  and  enable  talented  liberal  arts  majors,  subject 

318  area  majors,  and  college  graduates  with  substantive  knowledge  in  areas  of 

319  critical  shortage  who  have  been  in  other  careers,  the  AFT  supports  supple- 

320  mentary  licensure  programs,  coupled  with  rigorous  internships  under  the 

321  guidance  of  experienced  teachers  for  at  least  the  initial  year  of  teaching.  ^ 

322  Supplementary  licensure  and  internship  programs  should  in  no  way  be 

323  designed  or  used  to  reduce  or  undermine  standards  for  entering  teaching. 

324  They  should,  instead,  be  an  alternative  route  to  attaining  professional  stan- 

325  dards. 

326  •  To  attract  former  teachers  back  into  the  profession,  the  AFT  recommends  that 

327  such  teachers  be  placed  at  least  on  the  salary  schedule  step  they  had  attained 

328  in  the  year  in  which  they  left  teaching. 

329  ■  In  defining  areas  of  shortage,  it  is  important  to  account  for  all  areas  of 

330  shortage,  as  they  develop,  and  not  single  out  one  subject  area  or  grade  level.  It 

331  is  critical  that  policy  makers  refrain  from  responding  to  teacher  shortages  by 

332  hiring  unqualified  individuals.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  recommcnda* 

333  tions  above,  the  AFT  urges  states  and  localities  to  explore  credit  for  academ- 

334  ically  equivalent  work  experience  outside  of  teaching,  flex-time 

335  arrangements,  incentives  to  retain  retiring  teachers  and  utilize  the  expertise 

336  of  retired  teachers,  and  other  means  of  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 

337  teachers. 

338  SHORTAGE  OF  MINORITY  TEACHERS 

339  Of  vital  concern  to  the  AFT  is  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minority 

340  teachers.  In  view  of  our  significant  role  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  our 

341  historic  achievements  in  securing  minority  teachers  equal  rights  and  equal 

342  opportunity  in  the  union  movement  and  in  the  educational  enterprise,  and 

343  because  of  our  belief  in  the  desirability  of  having  schools  staffed  by  teachers 

344  who  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  nations  heritage,  the  AFT  views  with  alarm  the 

345  shrinking  number  of  minority  teachers. 

346  To  address  this  concern,  the  AFT  urges  and  endorses  efforts  to  eliminate 

347  substandard  educational  opportunities,  which  contribute  to  inadequate  school 

348  and  test  performance  by  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  minorities. 

349  llie  AFT  also  proposes  the  following  course  of  action  at  the  national,  state. 

350  and  local  levels: 

351  ■  Emphasis  on  a  national  level  to  address  issues  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 

352  minority  teachers  as  an  area  of  critical  shortage. 

353  ■  Programs  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels  to  identify  talented  minority 

354  students  w'no  are  potential  teachers,  to  diagnose  their  academic  strengths  and 

355  weaknesses,  to  strengthen  their  general  school  performance,  to  prepare  them 

356  adequately  for  and  in  college,  and  to  improve  their  performance  on  college- 

357  entry  and  teaching-entry  tests. 

358  ■  Scholarships  and  loans  at  the  state,  local,  and  federal  levels,  with  targeted 

359  funds  designated  for  minoritie*:' 

360  ■  Target  teacher  recniitrr.ent  and  intern  programs  at  institutions  that  attract 

361  significant  numbers  of  minorities. 

362  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  INDUCTION 

363  ■  All  teacher  education  candidates  should  have  a  broadly  based,  liberal  arts 

364  undergraduate  education,  with  at  least  one  jubject  major. 

365  ■  All  prospective  teachers  should  have  a  well-structured  induction  program 

366  that  includes  a  one-year  internship  (for  which  they  could  be  paid  as  intern 

367  teachers)  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  teacher. 
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368  All  beginning  teachers  should  be  reviewed  and  assessed  by  experienced 

369  teachers  who  are  prepared  for  this  responsibility.  The  induction  program' 

370  should  also  involve  a  residency  as  a  beginning  teacher  beyond  the  internship. 
37t      Peer  assistance  and  review  would  be  applied  throughout  the  residency. 

372  •  Experienced  teachers  should  be  involved  in  the  planninn  and  development  of 

373  internship,  residency,  and  peer  programs,  through  the  agreement  of  their 

374  union. 

375  TEACHER  TESTING  AND  CEKTIFICATION 

376  •  A  new  national,  nongovernmental  board  of  the  teaching  profession,  com- 

377  posed  of  a  majority  of  experienced  teachers,  should  be  created.  The  board 

378  would  develop  professional  standards  for  teaching  on  the  basis  of  the  knowl- 

379  edge  and  clinical  practice  base  in  teaching  and  overstK:  the  development  of  a 

380  new  national  assessment  procedure  for  the  professional  certificaticii  cf  pro- 

381  specti ve  teachers.  The  assessment  should  include  high>quality  procedures  to 

382  examine  subject-matter  knowledge  and  pedagogio'l  knowledge,  as  well  as 

383  providing  for  a  well-structured  clinical  induction  experience.  Each  compo* 

384  nent  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  assessment  should  be 

385  vigilant  about  safeguarding  objectivity  and  avoiding  racial  bias,  avoid 

386  explicitly  or  implicitly  endorsing  any  "one  best  method'*  of  teaching  prac- 

387  tice,  and  take  account  of  the  diversity  of  students  and  settings  that  prospec- 

388  tive  teachers  will  face. 

389  •  Board  certification  for  new  teachers  should  be  awarded  only  upon  successful 

390  completion  of  a  rigorous  teacher  education  program,  passage  of  a  national 

391  teaciier  entrance  examination  developed  by  the  profession,  and  demon- 

392  slrated  teaching  competence  in  intern  and  residency  programs. 

393  •  Although  board  certification  initially  v/ould  be  voluntary,  states  should  give 

394  serious  consideration  to  adopting  the  professional  certification  standards 

395  promulgated  by  the  national  board  as  a  basis  for  state  teacher  licensure. 

396  PROFESSIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

397  •  In  the  future,  experienced  teachers  should  be  eligible  for  professional  career 

398  advancement  through  advanced  certification  by  the  new  national  profo.s 

399  sional  board.  This  board  would  set  the  professional  standards  for  sud: 

400  advanced  certification  and  determine  whether  a  candidate  had  met  these 

401  standards.  Such  advanced  certification  should  be  voluntary  and  open  to  all 

402  teachers  who  sought  it. 

403  0  Teachers  should  heve  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  performing  professional 

404  roles  and  advancing  within  the  tcaciiing  profession,  while  continuing  to  be 

405  practicing  teachers.  Teachers  should  also  have  the  option  of  working  on  ten-, 

406  eleven-,  or  twelve-month  contracts  in  order  to  perform  professional  respon- 

407  sibilities  while  retaining  their  status  as  teachers. 

408  m  Teaching  must  be  structured  as  a  lifetime  career.  Teaching  and  traditional 

409  administration/management  must  be  considered  as  two  separate  careers,  and 

410  teachers'  salaries  should  not  be  limited  by  the  salaries  paid  to  administrators' 

411  managers. 

412  TEACHER  MOBILITY 

413  Although  we  live  in  a  mobile  society,  teachers  face  many  roadblocks  to 

414  practicing  their  profession  if  they  choose  to  or  are  forced  to  change  geographic 

415  locations.  Teachers  moving  from  state  to  state  must  be  recertified  and  often  are 

416  required  to  obtain  as  many  as  fifteen  or  more  additional  college  credits.  Most 

417  states  also  require  teachers  who  are  new  residents  to  teach  at  least  three  years. 

418  regardless  of  previous  experience,  before  qualifying  for  tenure.  Teachers  who 

419  move  to  a  new  district  or  state  are  placed  on  lower  steps  of  the  salary  scale  than 
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420  their  many  years  of  experience  warr^'tit  and  often  also  lose  much  or  all  of  their 

421  pension  entitlements  because  teacher  retirement  plans  are  not  transferable; 

422  Because  these  practices  discourage  individuals  from  entering  or  re-entering 

423  teaching,  encourage  experienced  teachers  lo  leave  the  profession,  exacerbate 

424  the  teadier  shortage  crisis,  and  frequently  result  in  unqualified  people  being 

425  hired  to  teach  in  place  of  qualified  teachers,  the  AFT  recommends  that: 

426  ■  Vigorous  steps  be  taken  toward  the  attainment  of  reciprocity  of  teacher 

427  license  recognition  from  one  state  to  another.  A  means  for  achieving  such 

428  reciprocity  that  warrants  serious  consideration  would  be  for  states  to  adopt 

429  the  professional  certification  standards  promulgated  by  the  national  board  as 

430  a  basis  for  state  licensure. 

431  ■  The  requirement  of  earning  additional  college  cr-  iits  be  based  upon  need 

432  and  not  be  an  automatic  consequence  of  having  changed  districts  or  states. 

433  ■  School  systems  preserve  full  tenure  rights  and  credit  on  the  salary  schedule 

434  for  lifetime  teaching  experience,  regardless  of  where  ;hese  were  earned. 

435  ■  Pension  programs  should  allow  teachers  who  move  from  state  to  state  to  be 

436  employed  or  re*employed  without  losing  benefits. 


SCHOOL  STRUCTURE  AND  GOVERNANCE 


437  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  believes  that  aU  decisions  regarding 

438  the  establishment,  maintenance,  or  reform  of  school  structure  and 

439  governance  must  be  based  on  their  effect  upon  student  learning.  The  litmus 

440  test  of  all  such  decisions  is  whether  they  positively  affect  student  learning 

441  and  facilitate  teachers'  efforts  to  provide  that  learning.  Therefore,  all  AR' 

442  recommendations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  schools  must  bo  learning 

443  centered  with  teachers  empowered  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

444  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  discussed  about  effective  5chools.  Such 
,445  schools  are  learning  centered.  Descriptions  of  acader;tically  effective. 

446  learning'Centered  schools  share  common  factors  across  the  studies  and 

447  reports:  (t)  clear  goals  related  to  academic  learning.  (2)  high  expectations  for 

448  students  and  staff.  (3)  a  stable  faculty  with  a  clear  &ense  of  school  ownership 

449  and  community  of  shared  interests.  (4)  strong  leadership  ir.  support  of  the 

450  learning  goals  of  the  school— exemplified  by  a  respected  principal  who 

451  involves  teachers  or  a  group  of  teacher  leaders.  (5)  collegial  relationships/ 

452  collaborative  planning  among  teachers  and  administrators.  (6)  school-wide 

453  staff  development.  (7)  school  site  management.  (8)  learning  time  given 

454  priority.  (9)  frequent  student  assessments  and  feedback.  (10)  community  and 

455  district  support,  and  (U)  a  safe  and  orderiy  climate  with  clear  and  fairly 

456  enforced  discipline  codes. 

457  These  school  characteristics  are  consistent  with  AFT's  goals  and  policies 

458  related  to  the  professionalization  of  teaciiing.  They  are  also  in  !ine  with 

459  AFT's  long-standing  positions  in  support  of  high  quality  standards  for 

460  students,  teachers,  and  other  personnel.  However,  these  "effective  school'* 

461  factors  are  descriptive  rather  than  prescriptive.  That  is.  they  tell  how  an 

462  academically  effective  school  appears:  they  imply  but  do  not  necessarily 

463  guide  how  to  create  such  a  school. 

464  As  public  schools  arc  currently  organized,  the  only  u-ay  for  teachers  to 

465  advance  professionally  and  monetarily  is  by  leaving  the  classroom.  This 
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4f>6  ^trui:tu^o  diminishes  the  importance  and  valui!  of  (ht!  n)In  of  tht!  tuacluir  and 

467  thereby  impairs  student  learning.  In  contrast,  it  is  th«  fuiHlamenlal  premise 

468  of  Jeaming-centered  schools  that  teachers  are  at  the  core  of  school  success.  To 

469  recruit  bright  teachers,  equip  them  with  highly  sophisticated  skills  through 

470  rigorous  training,  and  then  offer  them  little  opportunity  to  apply  their 

471  knowledge  and  skills  in  school  decision  making  inevitably  will  drive  capable 

472  people  away  from  teaching.  Teaching  must  instead  be  structured    a  lifetime 

473  career. 

474  The  AFT  therefore  strongly  recommends  that  schools  and  school  systems 

475  abolish  the  factory  model  of  education-management,  which  treats  teachers  as 

476  workers  who  must  adhere  to  predetermined  praciices  and  follow  endless 

477  rules  and  regulations,  even  against  their  professional  judgment,  and  assumes 

478  that  students  are  passive,  uniform  cogs  i  a  production  process, 

475  Professionalizing  teaching  begins  with   clear  recognition  that  teachers  must 

480  become  much  more  self-regulating,  th'  traditional  management 

481  responsibilities  in  public  schools  mus.  be  altered,  and  that  the  organization 

482  of  learning  must  put  student  needs  above  bureaucratic  convenience. 

483  The  following  recommendations  therefore  support  the  creation  of 

484  learning-centered  schools  and  advance  the  professionalij^ation  of  teaching: 


485  GOALS  AND  DECISIONS 

486  ■  In  a  democratic  society,  the  general  goals  and  learning  outcomes  for 

487  .schools  are  established  by  states  and  local  communities.  However,  the 

488  means  to  achieve  these  state  and  local  goals  are  best  determined  by  those 
4dd  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the  educational  program  at  the  local 

490  school  site.  Teacher  unions,  as  the  collective  voice  of  the  teaching 

491  profession,  must  be  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 

492  education  policy  matters  at  all  levels, 

493  ■  School  laculty  and  staff  must  share  in  the  establishment  and  maintenana* 

494  of  scho(^l  goals  and  values  consistent  with  required  state  and  local 

495  education  outcomes. 

496  ■  School  site  autonomy  must  be  increased,  with  greater  decision-making 

497  power  invested  in  classroom  teachers. 

498  ■  Schools  should  operate  in  a  collegial  and  participatorv  fashion  under  tht- 

499  leadeisiiip  of  the  teaching  faculty.  All  building  employees  should  be 

500  recogni/ed  as  contributing  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  school. 


501  LEADERSHIP 

502  ■  As  progress  is  made  in  restructuring  schools,  the  AFV  supports  an  even 

503  greater  distinction  than  currently  exists  between  the  roles  of  teachers  and 

504  those  who  do  not  teach.  Teachers  should  assume  the  appropriate 

505  instructional  and  curricular  functions  currently  exercised  bv  those  who  do 

506  not  teach. 

507  ■  Teachers  should  be  the  instructional  leaders  of  the  schools  and  should  be 

508  responsible  for  making  decisions  about  instructional  strategies,  staff 

509  dewlopment,  curricular  materials,  pupil  assignments  and  scheduling. 

510  structure  of  learning  time  during  the  school  day,  instructional  goals 

o  1 1  beyond  those  set  by  the  state  or  local  school  board,  school-level  budgutarv 

512  matters,  and  elements  of  professional  evaluation. 

513  ■  The  role  and  function  of  managers  in  a  learning-centered  school  must 
.>14  conlmufl  to  be  o.xplored.  Different  roles  and  models  have  been  suggested: 
ol5  1,  teacher-run  schools  with  a  group  of  teachers  taking  on  school  site 
51f>  mnnagement  responsibilities,  eniploving  an  administrator  to  handle 

517  the  day-to-day  adniinistrclive  tasks,  which  could  include  the 

518  oniploymont  of  managers  from  outside  the  field  of  education  (see  3 

519  below): 
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520  2.  principal  as  iiistttutionai  advocate  who  also  serves  as  a  liaison  with 

■i21  central  governance  bodies  and  the  community,  with  teachers 

522  empowrnui  to  make  decisions  about  and  implement  the  instructional 

523  dnd  curricular  functions  of  the  school; 

524  3.  principal  as  building  manager  who  implements  the  educational 

525  program  and  school  discipline  policies  designed  by  teachers  and 

526  carrie<^  out  district  and  state  reporting  requirements.  The  principal  is 

527  generally  rei^ponsible  for  working  with  personnel  not  directly  involved 
523  in  the  schnol  instructional  program  and  with  the  coordination  of 

529  stur  ent  services  provided  by  outside  agencies. 

530  ■  Teachers'  salary  levels  should  not  be  limited  by  the  salaries  paid 

531  administrators. 

532  STRUCTURE 

533  If  a  group  of  experienced  teachers  were  brought  together  and  given  the 

534  opportunity  to  design  a  school  structure  from  scratch,  the  chances  of  their 

535  reaffirming  the  present  structure  would  be  remote.  Beginning  with  the 

536  isolated,  cellular  organiza'ton  of  classrooms  on  to  the  whole  top<down.  "egg- 

537  crate*'  structure  of  the  typir^c!  public  school,  there  is  a  series  of  obstacles  to 

538  effective  teaching  and  learning.  Present  classroom  arrangements,  for 

539  example,  force  teachers  into  spending  most  of  their  iim^  lecturing  and 

540  maintaining  order,  and  sometimes  even  require  them  t<  i  be  entertainers  rather 

541  than  teachers  in  order  to  hold  the  attention  of  their  usually  excessive  number 

542  of  students.  The  professional  ideals  that  drew  teacher;  into  teaching  in  the 

543  first  place — working  intensively  with  students,  preferably  on  a  more 

544  individual  basis,  intellectual  challenge,  cooperation,  and  control  over  one  s  - 

545  work,  to  name  but  a  few— are  everywhere  thwarted. 

546  It  is  iittlb  wonder,  then,  that  such  an  alarming  proportion  of  teachers 

547  "burn  out."  leave,  or  become  cynical.  For  even  under  more  enlightened 

548  school  administrations,  the  present  school  structure  makes  it  difficult  for 

549  teachers  lo  function  as  full  professionals  on  behalf  of  their  students.  In  ai!  too 

550  many  schools,  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  teachers  to  deploy 

551  human,  curricular.  and  technological  resources  within  the  school,  as 

552  necessary,  to  work  with  students  individually  or  in  groups,  and  to  iiitera»  t 

553  with  and  learn  from  their  colleagues. 

554  The  vosts  this  factory-model  school  system  imposes  on  students  are  also 

555  considerable.  Students  learn  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a  variety  of 

556  means,  and  these  patterns  frequently  vary  even  subject  to  subject.  The 

557  present  structure  takes  little  or  no  account  of  this.  Students  are  individuals. 

558  some  of  whom  need  intensive  help  from  a  va:iety  of  sources  in  order  to  attain 

559  mastery,  others  of  whom  can  function  more  independently,  and  most  of 

560  whom  embody  diverse  needs,  depending  on  the  situation.  The  present 

561  structure  takes  little  or  no  account  of  this.  Some  students  who  could  fo^"*'^ 

562  ahead  may  be  held  back  by  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  their  class  or  grade. 

563  while  others  who  encounter  difficulties  that  might  be  easily  detected  and 

564  rectified  under  a  more  fie  able  class,  f^rade.  and  curriculum  structure  may  be 

565  left  back  unproductively  and  become  tomorrow's  dropouts.  The  present 

566  structure  takes  little  or  no  account  of  this.  All  students  require  problem- 

567  solving  and  critical-thinking  skills,  as  well  as  basic  skills,  and  prompt  and 

568  constructive  feedback  on'school  and  homework  assignments.  The  present 

569  structure,  with  its  fixed  and  excessive  class  sizes,  takes  little  or  no  account  of 

570  this:. 

571  The  dysfunctional  nature  of  the  present  stiucture  has  become  increasingly 

572  apparent  to  the  AFT.  This  is  evident  from  the  massive  defections  of  teachers 

573  from  the  teaching  ranks  and  in  the  criticisms  of  those  who  remain.  It  is 

574  evident  in  the  staggering  dropout  and  failure  rates,  particularly  among 

575  disadvantaged  students.  And  it  is  evident  in  the  low  perforniJnce  of  average 

576  and  even  gifted  American  students  relative  to  their  counterparts  in  other 
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577  developed  nations. 

578  Rethinking  the  present  structure  of  schools  is  therefom  an  essentia!  pre- 

579  condition  to  the  creation  of  learning-centered  schools.  The  AFT  recommends 

580  the  following  preliminary  steps  toward  the  realization  of  this  goal: 

581  m  Time  is  a  key  element  in  restructuring  teaching  and  schools.  Time  for 

582  teachers  to.teach.  to  plan,  to  continue  learning,  and  to  make  educational 

583  decisions  requires  alterations  in  current  teacher  loads  and  creative  uses  of 

584  technology,  paraprofessionals.  and  other  instructional  personnel  under  the 

585  direction  of  teachers.  Current  teaching  loads  therefore  must  be  reduced 

586  and  restructured  to  achieve  these  goals.  The  prevailing  principle  should  be 

587  to  improve,  rather  than  diminish,  students*  access  to  professional,  teachers. 

588  0  In  contrast  to  the  current  system  in  which  students  are  assigned  a  new 

589  teacher(s)  every  year;  and  in  order  to  enhance  teachers'  ability  to  make 

590  appropriate  instructional  decisions  for  students  and  students*  prospects  for 

591  receiving  individualized  attention,  the  possibilities  of  new  arrangements 

592  .should  be  explored,  such  as  having  staff  teams  take  responsibility,  perhaps 

593  over  periods  of  more  than  one  year,  for  determining  the  instructional  needs 

594  of  groups  uf  students*  providing  appropriate  follow-up.  and  monitoring 

595  their  progress. 

596  m  Paraprofessionals  involved  in  instruction  must  be  well  trained  and 

397  certified  and  given  greater  responsibility  for  working  with  students  while 

598  under  the  direction  of  teachers. 

599  B  Learning-centered  schools  should  employ  a  variety  of  informational 

600  technologies,  including  videos  audio,  and  computing  resources;  howover. 

601  the  use.  assessment,  and  refinement  of  these  resources  should  be  part  of 

602  the  professional  task  of  teachers. 


603  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

()04  0  Staff  development  should  exist  on  a  continuum  beginning  with  an 

605  internship  and  continuing  throughout  one's  professional  life.  Continued 

606  professional  development  should  be  a  normal  job  expectation  and  occur 

607  within  the  regular  school  day  This  could  include  regular  reviews  and 

608  ob!>ervations  by  colleagues,  demonstration  teaching,  coaching,  and 

609  opportunities  for  conducting  independent  research. 


610  EVALUATION 

611  0  BDginning  teachers  should  be  assisted  and  assessed  by  experienced 

612  teachers  prior  to  certification. 

613  '51  Following  implementation  of  high-quality  teacher  internship  and 

614  residency  programs  and  when  teache^dirccted  professional  growth 

615  opportunities  are  a  regular  part  of  the  school  program,  peer  assistance  and^ 

616  intervention  should  be  used  to  safeguard  standards  within  the  profcs.sion. 

617  0  Intensive  evaluations  of  certified  teachers  should  oc.cur  only  when  serious 

618  problems  are  evident. 


<>19  ACCOUNTABILITY/REGULATION 

G20  0  In  order  to  help  en.sure  the  establishment  and  maintenanu*  nf  at  Iea!;t  the 

ti21  minimum  conditions  necessary  for  leaching  and  Icariiini;  tu  occur,  an 

622  index  of  essential  learning-input  conditions  (such  us  teachers  teachir.g  in 

623  field,  adequate  teaching  resources  and  supplies.  up-tO'dale  and  adequate 
H24  numbers  of  textbooks,  etc..  etc.)  should  be  developed  and  schools  should 

625  b(!  publicly  tMvii  every  year  or  two  nnder  the  criteria  established  bv  the 

626  inditx.  The  AFV  should  consider  encouraging  stales  to  pass  such  Fair 
ti27  LfMrniuii  Conditions  .Acts,  with  rigorous  state  and  local  enforcement 
628  pnnisiyns.  so  that  schools  that  consistently  fall  below  the  minimum 
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629 


learning-input  standards  can  be  brought  up  to  par. 


630  ■  Although  learning-centered  schools  and  professional  teachers  must  have 

631  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  the  public  necessarily  requires 

632  accountability.  Central  school  system  administration  and  state 

633  governments  therefore  should  monitor  the  progress  of  schools.  However. 

634  regulation  and  interventiou  !>houId  be  applied  to  the  schncl  site  only  if  the 

635  school  fails  to  meet  minimum  learning-input  standards  outlined  in  an 

636  index  of  essential  conditions  for  a  learning-centered  school  or  other 

637  appropriate  problem  indicators,  such  as  high  teacher  turnover,  dropout:,. 

638  violence,  and  poor  student  performance. 

639  ■  The  autonomy  of  teachers  in  school  sites  is  predicated  upon  nom^  and 

640  standards  of  practice  established  by  the  teaching  profession. 

641  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNION 

642  ■  The  details  of  the  various  mechanisms  described  herein  should  be 

643  developed  and  implemented  through  the  participation  of  teachers  and 

644  through  the  collective  bargaining  process  or  memorandum  of 

645  understanding  at  the  local  level  or  through  a  collaborative  agreement. 

646  ■  Collective  bargaining  contracts  should  continue  to  allow  for  flexibility  in 

647  mutually  agreeable  experimental  programs  at  the  school  site. 


648  Choice  within  the  public  schools  exists  in  many  forms:  magnet  schools* 

649  alternative  schools,  schools  within  a  school,  open  enrollment,  and  elective 

650  courses,  among  others.  The  AFT  recognizes,  however,  that  for  both  parents  and 

651  teachers,  current  choices  of  educational  programs  may  be  unnecessarily  lim- 

652  ited.  largely  by  the  wealth  of  a  district  or  the  inflexibility  of  central  or  school 

653  administration.  The  AFT  therefore  remains  open  to  the  discussion  of  choice 

654  options  within  the  public  school  system  if  such  options  fulfill  the  educational 

655  conditions,  goals,  and  outcomes  duly  established  by  states  and  local  commu- 

656  nities. 

657  Our  openness  is  a  cautious  one,  for  we  recognize  the  pitfalls  of  the  choice 

658  issue,  even  within  the  public  school  system.  These  pitfalls  involve  the  need  to 

659  balancethe  public  or  social  interest  against  individual  interests  and  to  avoid  the 

660  kind  of  racial,  class,  and  ability  segregation  that  is  antithetical  to  the  mission  of 

661  public  schools  in  a  democratic  society.  Any  consideration  of  a  public  school 

662  choice  proposal  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  teachers. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNION 


663  Throughout  its  history,  the  AFT  has  recognized  that  unionism  and  profes- 

664  sionahsm  are.inextricably  linked.  That  basic  precept  has  shaped  our  activities 

665  and  clarified  the  role  thai  a  union  of  professionals  must  play.  The  AVT 

666  pioneered  collective  bargaining  for  teachers  and  other  education  employees  A 

667  strong  union  structure  has  been  established,  an  effective  political  action'capac 

668  ity  developed,  and  considerable  power  and  authority  have  been  moved  to  our 

669  members. 

670  Through  these  means— collective  bargaining,  political  action,  and  profes- 
lll  V^uu  °®^^'°P'"e"*  assistance-we  have  made  significant  achievements  on 

672  behalf  of  our  members  and  haw  overcome  tough  obstacles  in  the  face  of  difficult 

673  conditions  and  changing  requirements  for  public  education.  We  will  contini  e 

674  to  use  and  develop  these  means  to  bring  about  change  and  improvements  in  the 

675  status  and  conditions  of  teaching  and  to  enhs  nee  the  qualitv  of  education.  And 

676  we  now  have  a  special  opportunity  to  build  on  our  achievements  and  to  advance 

677  the  teaching  profession. 

678  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has  a  responsibility  to  play  a  signifi- 

679  cant  role  in  the  education  reform  movement.  It  is  crucial  that  the  quality  and 

680  level  of  education  received  by  Americans  be  improved.  As  a  union,  we  can  make 

681  an  important  contribution  to  assure  that  there  will  be  sufficient  numbers  of 

682  qualified  teachers  to  teach  America  s  children  and  that  those  teachers  will  have 

683  professional  authority  over  teaching  practices.  In  fact,  the  unprecedented  atten- 

684  tion  given  to  education  at  this  time  by  governors,  legislators,  the  business 

685  community,  and  the  publicat  large  presents  an  opportunity  to  achieve  gains  for 

686  our  members  and  for  public  education  that  may  not  come'our  wav  again  soon. 

687  The  AFT  realizes  ihat  certain  conditions  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  Im 

688  successful  m  ou>  obligation  to  represent  members  in  their  relationship  with 

689  management,  protect  the  institution  of  public  education  in  the  environment  in 

690  which  It  iixists.  and  protect  the  institution  of  democracy  in  America  where  v\v. 

691  are  privilegea  to  live  and  practice  our  profession.  Consequently,  the  union's  role 

692  in  education  reform  is  an  important  part  of  the  union's  primary  responsibility  of 

693  effectively  representmg  its  members.  Past  achievements  were  made  possible 

694  because  hu  ndreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  who  joined  our  union  because  of 

695  a  belief  and  a  vision  remained  to  build  an  organization  capable  of  meeting  the 

696  challenge  we  now  face. 

697  We  are  about  to  experience  the  largest  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  historv  of 

698  American  education.  Some  of  the  first  efforts  at  education  reform  have  resulted 

699  in  overly  prescriptive  rhanges  affecting  professional  conditions  and  discourag- 

700  mg  the  cnoice  of  teaching  as  a  career.  Pay  and  status  in  teaching,  while  showing 

701  recent  gains,  remain  below  levels  in  other  professions.  To  overcome  the  short- 

702  age  while  resisting  the  erosion  of  professional  standards,  we  must  attempt 

703  radical,  rather  than  incremental,  changes  in  the  basic  structure  of  American 

704  education.      -   -  ^  

705  Our  organizational  goaHs  to  preserve  public  education  while  empowering 

706  teachers  to  exercise  independent  professional  judgment  in  educational  matters 

707  Tills  means  we  seek  to  restructure  the  present  public  education  system  and 
70»  Obtain  for  teachers  the  legitimate  authority  to  make  decisions  affecting  their 

709  xvork.  We  will  not  exchange  one  set  of  prescriptive  controls  for  inflexible 

710  working  conditions  established  in  any  other  manner.  The  union  is  a  force  in  the 
7ir  cduc-ation  system  for  the  practicing  professional  because  it  represents  and 
lit  "s  members'  interests  in  improving  the  profession  and  the  qualitv  of 
713  education.                                                                 m  . 


714 
715 
716 


lu^nXl  fnM.  ""P^^l'  ^f^^^^"  8^^"  legitimate  responsibility  and 
authority  for  teaching  and  the  learning  environment  in  the  schools,  to  retain 
independent  decision  making  in  matters  relating  to  the  profession,  and  to 
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717  assist  in  obtaining  the  resources  needed  to  provide  a  high-quality  education 

718  program.  The  union  welcomes  proposals  that  can  help  achieve  these  goals. 

719  ■  The  AFT  should  provide  a  forum  for  the  exploration  of  developments  in  the- 

720  advancement  of  the  profession  and  other  aspects  of  education  reform,  con- 

721  sider  national  policies  and  responses  related  to  these  developments,  and 

722  provide  research  and  staff  support  for  affiliates. 

723  ■  The  AFT  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  involved  in  providing  assistance  for 

724  activities  that  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  state  federations  and  local 

725  unions  in  efbrts  to  organize  and  represent  members.  The  AFT  should  assist 

726  in  the  establishment  of  union  structures,  p*t)vide  for  leadership  training  and 

727  assistance,  and  help  our  locals  develop  the  skills  and  programs  that  they 

728  require  to  represent  members  and  participate  in  the  development  and  imple- 

729  mentation  of  education  reform  issues. 

730  Opponunities  to  advance  the  interests  of  members  can  take  many  forms,  and 

731  we  should  be  open  to  these  opportunities  while  we  seek  to  develop  our  capacity 

732  to  represent  our  members*  interests.  The  union  consists  of  locals  in  various 

733  stages  of  development  and  maturity  Because  of  the  different  conditions  and  the 

734  variations  of  experience,  some  state  federations  and  locals  will  necessarily 

735  choose  different  ways  to  advance  the  profession.  At  each  level  of  governance,  we 

736  should  use  the  tools  available  to  us--collective  bargaining  at  the  local  level 

737  where  possible,  heightened  political  and  legislative  activity  at  the  state  level. 

738  and  union-sponsored  programs  to  enhance  the  profession. 

739  There  are  significant  opportunities  in  the  education  reform  movement  for 

740  emerging  locals  and  state  federations.  By  being  open  to  new  ideas  and  involved 

741  in  their  development,  drawing  on  the  resources  and  experience  of  other  seg- 

742  ments  of  the  union ,  locals  can  provide  a  stronger  voice  for  their  members.  Thi-; 

743  involvement  can  resuU  in  important  improvements  in  education  and  gains  for 

744  teachers  and  other  school  employees  and  can  also  help  the  union  grow.  The 

745  growth  of  the  union  is  important  to  the  education  reform  movement  because  of 

746  the  special  relationship  of  the  union  to  its  members.  Teachers  and  their  unions 

747  will  evaluate  proposals,  develop  new  concepts,  and  serve  as  the  vehicles 

748  through  which  the  new  reform  measures  will  be  implemented.  The  most  valu- 

749  able  reform  proposals  are  those  that  support  these  opportunities. 

750  The  consideration  of  new  ideas  and  involvement  in  education  reform 

751  activities  should  enhance  the  efforts  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  represent 

752  members.  In  fact,  such  involvement  may  suggest  the  importance  of  organizing 

753  and  prove  useful  in  broadening  our  sense  of  purpose  for  the  organization.  As 

754  that  strength  is  established,  the  union  can  effectively  insist  on  the  involvement 

755  of  teachers  in  any  activity  relating  to  the  profession  and  obtain,  through  bargain- 

756  ing  or  collateral  activity,  the  conditions  of  employment  sought  by  its  members. 

757  At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  target  resources  and  efforts  toward 

758  building  strong  local  unions  in  new  areas. 

759  The  following  considerations  should  guide  state  federations  and  locals 

760  engaged  in  the  development  of  education  reform  proposals: 

761  ■  Teacher  unions,  as  the  collective  voice  of  the  teaching  profession,  must  be 

762  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  education  policy  mat- 

763  ters  at  all  governance  levels.  The  union's  role  is  to  provide  leadership  through 

764  informing  and  educating  the  membership  about  the  latest  developments  in 

765  education  reform  and  by  taking  the  initiativo  in  suggesting  new  education 

766  reform  policies. 

767  ■  Participation  of  the  membership  in  developing,  deciding,  planning,  and 

768  implementing  reform  proposals  is  critical  to  the  acceptance  of  reform  by 

769  members.  The  local,  state,  and  national  structures  should  encourage  oppor- 

770  tunities  for  broad  participation  by  members  in  the  process. 

771  ■  The  collective  bargaining  process  or  collaborative  agreements  at  the  Jcjal 

772  level  and  the  legislative  process  at  the  state  level  are  important  means  io  rely 

773  on  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  various  reform  proposals. 
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774  ■  The  discussion  of  reform  proposals  and  the  experience  of  other  stale  federa- 

775  lions  and  locals  can  provide  valuable  insighls  lo  slale  and  local  federations 

776  abcul  new  approaches  that  can  help  us  achieve  our  goals,  AFT  locals  and 

777  slale  federations  have  gained  experience  in  successfully  bargaining  new 

778  measures  lo  enhance  teachers'  professional  lives,  as  well  as  lobbying  for 

779  educational  improvements  at  the  slale  legislatures.  We  should  make  every 

780  effort  lo  find  ways  lo  come  together  lo  share  these  experiences  for  the  benefit 

781  of  all, 

782  ■  Members  carJ  jnefil  from  efforts  by  slale  federations  to  bring  together  locals 

783  to  achieve  slate  education  reforms.  The  coordinating  role  of  the  stale  federa- 

784  lion  is  crucial  in  the  political  debate  surrounding  education  reform  issues.  A 

785  strong  slale  federation  program  is  imperative  to  ensure  Iheabilily  of  the  union 

786  lo  provide  effective  leadership  in  education  reform, 

787  ■  Slale  federations  and  local  unions  need  lo  expand  their  political  action 

788  capacity  so  that  refc-m  activities  requiring  legislative  activity  or  political 

789  responses  can  be  achieved.  State  federations  and  local  unions  are  urged  to 

790  commit  specific  resources  to  achieve  this  goal. 

791  ■  In  developing  programs  to  explore  and  implement  education  reform*  we  need 

792  not  draw  resources  away  from  our  present  activities  but.  rather,  develop  new 

793  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  membership  as  a  consequence  of  /orm 

794  proposals. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Very  good.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bro.d 
Butler,  we  will  hear  from  you  and  hopefully  hear  some  of  your 
great  contributions  as  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community. 

STATEMENT  OF  OWEN  B.  BUTLER,  FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD,  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity.  Tm  going  to  take  your  invitation  literally. 
I  would  like  to  be  totally  extemporaneous. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Good. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  reiterate  things  that  are  in 
the  prepared  statement  or  that  are  in  either  of  the  two  CED  re- 
ports, "Investing  in  Our  Children"  ^  or  "Children  in  Need."  They 
are  available  in  print.  If  you  would  like  executive  summaries  for 
the  record,  we  would  be  happy  to  furnish  them. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  would  be  splendid. 

Mr.  Butler.  What  I  would  like  to  do  in  this  personal  appearance 
is  to  be  very  personal  and  to  try  to  summarize  

Representative  Scheuer.  We  should  have  made  you  the  lead  wit- 
ness. Maybe  the  example  would  have  had  some  salutary  effects. 

Mr.  BuTi*ER.  Well,  I  would  like  to  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what's  happened  to  me  is  5  years  of  total  immersion  m  this  projece 
on  which  you  are  embarked.  It  began  5  years  ago  last  April  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  when  we 
were  discussing  productivity  and  world  competitiveness  and  we 
were  listening  to  a  panel  composed  of  a  Cabinet  member,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  two  corporate 
chief  executive  officers  who  talked  for  a  solid  hour  among  them- 
selves about  productivity  and  U.S.  competitiveness. 

And  I  was  shocked  and  disturbed  that  at  no  time  in  that  hour 
was  the  word  "education"  used  nor  did  the  words  "human  re- 
sources" appear.  We  talked  entirely  about  more  capital  investment, 
more  savings,  more  technology.  Those  things  are  importan.,  out  my 
absolute  conviction  from  40  years  in  the  business  world  and  shared 
by  150  years  of  Procter  &  Gamble  leadership  is  that  people  make 
productivity,  not  machines;  and  that  without  the  right  people  you 
cannot  have  a  productive,  competitive  society.  And  the  way  you  de- 
velop that  resource  is  through  education. 

We  then  embarked  on  a  study  of  education  as  it  related  directly 
to  the  U.S.  economy.  One  area  in  which  we  concentrated  was  em- 
ployability.  We  felt  an  obligation  as  the  Nation'  employers  to  tell 
young  people  and  teachers  and  parents  what  characteristics  were 
required  for  employability,  and  we  developed  very  complex  re- 
search conducted  among  the  first-line  supervisors  who  do  the 
actusd  employment,  of  young  people. 

The  answser  we  got  was  crystal  clear.  There  are  two  essentials 
for  employability,  and  only  two.  This  was  true  whether  they  were 
large  businesses  or  small  businesses.  Those  two  essentials  are  true 
literacy,  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  hear,  to  read  and  to  write  the 
English  language  fluently  and  with  true  comprehension  and  true 


*  The  report  entitled  "Investing  in  Our  Children"  may  be  found  in  the  subcommittee  files. 
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ability  to  articulate  ideas.  And  included  in  that  is  the  ability  to 
communicate  mathematical  concepts  because  without  that  there  is 
no  true  literacy. 

The  other  one  which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  most  of  the  edu- 
cation reform  movement  is  work  habits,  attitudes  and  behavior  pat- 
terns. The  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  that  a  young  person 
brings  to  the  workplace  are  just  as  important  and  just  as  essential 
as  the  skills  and  we  think  the  education  community  and  the  par- 
ents have  in  recent  years  largely  neglected  the  impact  of  the  invisi- 
ble curriculum  run  by  parents  and  schools  to  teach  work  habits. 

I  listened  to  a  learned  Ph.D.  at  a  chief  State  school  officers'  meet- 
ing earlier  this  week  talk  about  the  importance  of  a  child  having 
work  experience  to  be  prepared  for  work  when  he  or  she  graduates 
from  school.  And  I  said,  "When  I  was  in  school,  school  was  a  work 
experience."  I  think  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  that  and  I  think  it's  an 
important  area  of  reform  that  has  been  neglected. 

The  other  thing  I  have  learned  as  we've  moved  through  5  years 
of  this  is  that  the  marvelous  efforts  now  underway  which  I  think 
Governor  Hunt  really  launched  in  the  American  educational 
system  and  which  so  many  others  have  contributed  to  in  the  last  5 
years  are  terribly  important  and  will  in  fact  do  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  work  force  represented  by  that  75  percent 
of  the  young  people  who  are  being  served  by  our  educational 
system. 

I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  those  reforms  will  do  almost 
nothing  to  help  us  reach  the  other  25  to  30  percent  of  young  people 
who  are  not  being  served  by  the  system.  We  are  convinced  as  CED, 
and  I  as  an  individual  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  place 
where  we  must  charge  our  approach  in  order  to  adequately  edu- 
cate those  young  people  is  to  intervene  in  early  childhood. 

Many  of  the  high  school  dropouts,  we  are  convinced,  really 
dropped  out  in  first  grade.  They  were  kept  in  school. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  actually,  don't  a  lot  or  them 
appear  at  the  school  house  door  at  age  5  or  6  in  a  dropout  condi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Many  children  come  from  homes  where 
both  parents  are  illiterate,  where  they  have  never  seen  a  book  or  a 
magazine  or  a  newspaper,  where  there  isn't  cerebral  conversation 
composed  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  going  on.  These  children 
don't  know  how  to  tell  time,  don't  know  the  days  of  the  week,  don't 
know  colors.  Aren't  these  kids,  absent  remedial  education  starting 
very  early,  pretty  much  foreclosed  from  education  success  from  the 
first  day  they  go  to  a  school  if  that  isn't  until  the  child  is  5  or  6? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  took  me  a  whole  book  to  say  what  you  just  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  is  my  conviction.  Those  children  don't  drop 
out  in  high  school,  as  you  say.  They  either  drop  out  in  first  grade 
or  they  have  dropped  out  before  they  ever  got  to  first  grade. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  they  drop  out  in  first  grade  be- 
cause they  were  out  of  the  learning  process. 

Mr.  Butler.  Because  they  are  losers.  They  cannot  compete  and 
nobody  likes  to  do  something  at  which  he  or  she  continually  loses. 
So  these  children  find  other  avenues  to  use  their  energy,  whether 
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it's  shooting  baskets  or  stealing  hub  caps,  but  they  will  do  some- 
thing at  which  they  can  be  competitive. 

The  most  profitable  investment  we  can  make  to  improve  educa- 
tion for  that  group  of  children  is  to  intervene  early— ideally  at  con- 
ception. What  happens  to  that  child  before  the  child  is  bom  has  an 
immense  impact  on  whether  that  child  will  ultimately  drop  out  of 
school. 

A  low  birth-weight  baby  is  ten  times  as  likely  to  need  remedial 
education.  We  have  evidence.  The  Ypsilanti  study  is  too  small.  I 
wish  it  were  larger.  But  it's  the  only  study  we  have  that  is  thor- 
ough and  blind-paired  and  longitudinal  for  20  years  so  that  you  can 
track.  And  the  evidence,  "though  small,  is  compelling  that  tho  tax- 
payers' money  invested  in  that  kind  of  early  childhood  intervention 
is  returned  to  the  taxpayer  four  times  over,  plus  interest  and  infla- 
tion. 

There  is  no  better  investment  in  this  country.  There  is  no  better 
investment  that  we  can  make  than  ensuring  that  pregnant  teen- 
agers get  continued  education  and  get,  in  addition  to  reading  and 
work  habits,  an  education  in  personal  health  care. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Perhaps  the  only  better  investment 
than  that  would  be  to  have  family  life  education  and  some  family 
life  services  either  :n  the  school  or  convenient  to  the  school  so  that 
the  young  lady  wou;  '^»*t  get  pregnant  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Butler.  Amen.  And  ore  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  school 
for  teenagers  is  that  she  doesn't  get  pregnant  the  second  time  so 
that  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  you  ultimately  break  that 
cycle. 

The  other  thing  of  which  we  have  become  convinced  is  that  any 
programs  that  are  designed  for  disadvantaged  children,  whether, 
it's  prenatal  care^  whether  it's  elementary  school,  preschool  or  high 
school,  we  must  reach  out  and  involve  the  family.  We  must  succeed 
in  bringing  some  member  of  the  family  or  guardianship  of  that 
child  into  the  system  so  that  we  can  work  with  them  and  get  them 
to  reinforce  what's  being  done  for  the  child. 

I  can't  prove  this,  but  I  believe  after  5  years  total  immersion— 
and  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart— that  nothing  will  im- 
prove the  education  for  our  best  students  more  than  effective  early 
intervention  with  these  disadvantaged  youngsters  so  that  as  they 
move  through  the  system  they  don't  drag  it  down,  they  don't  repre- 
sent that  drain  on  the  teacher  which  prevents  the  teacher  from 
challenging  the  brighter  student,  because  the  teacher  is  totally  con- 
sumed by  trying  to  salvage  this  disadvantaged  student. 

My  10  minutes  are  almost  exactly  up.  The  luckiest  thing  that 
happened  to  me  in  my  Iu\  -and  a  lot  of  lucky  things  happened— is 
that  I  was  born  in  America.  And  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  don't  move 
to  deal  with  this  large  and  growing  problem  of  underclass  infants 
who  are  going  to  become  a  permanent  underclass  unless  we  inter- 
vene, that  my  grandchildren  may  not  be  so  sure  that  being  bom  in 
America  was  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  them. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Butler,  together  with  an  attach- 
ment, follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRKAN,  my  name  Is  Owen  B.  Butler  and  I  am  the  retired 
chairman  of  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company.   However,  today  I  am 
representing  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  (CED),  a  non-profit 
organization  of  nearly  250  of  the  nation's  top  corporate  executives  and 
academic  leaders  who,  unlike  many  organizations,  work  personally  and 
first  hand  to  develop  statements  on  important  national  policy  concerns  by 
combining  their  practical  day-to-day  experience  with  objective  research 
from  the  academic  community. 

Since  1933,  the  trustees  of  CEO  have  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
Of  the  institution's  resources  to  finding  ways  to  develop  the  nation's 
human  resources  to  their  highest  possible  levels. 

Their  concern  in  this  area  has  been  deeply  rooted  and  most 
recently  was  heightened  during  a  time  when  the  CEO  Board  was  engaged  in  a 
study  on-U.S.  productivity  and  our  worldwide  competitive  position.  Like 
many  other  groups  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  government  we  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  such  issues  as  capital  investment;  speeding  up 
the  introduction  of  new  technology;  increasing  U.S.  savings  for 
investment;  and  other  steps  to  enhance  our  "tools"  or  "hardware"  of 
production.   But  the  further  we  looked  into  these  as  potential  policy 
prescriptions  the  more  the  corporate  individuals  involved  became  convinced 
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that  while  the  "tools**  of  production  are  important,  the  single  most 
important  contributor  to  productivity  is  not  the  tools  but  people.   We  » 
recognized  that  without  a  highly  educated  citizenry  the  *'tools"  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  not  be  prepared  to  use  them. 

Over  the  past  five  years.  CED  has  developed  three  major  statements 
on  the  link  between  human  resources  and  U.S.  worldwide  competitiveness. 
Two  of  these  were  the  product  of  the  CED  subcommittees  on  education*  which 
I  chaired.   The  first,  Investing  in  our  Children!  Business  and  the  Public 
Schools,  involves  education  K-12  and  was  released  in  the  fall  of  1985. 
This  statement  addressed  four  major  areas  where  we  believe  CED  could  offer 
a  unique  e)cpertise: 

0      Employability  —  the  intellectual  and  behavioral 
traits  that  are  most  important  for  success  in 
the  work  force  and  in  higher  education; 


D      Educational  investment  —  strategies  for  increasing 
the  nation's  investment  in  education  that  would  have 
the  greatest  payoff  both  for  studsnts  and  for  society; 

0      Teachers  and  the  schools  —  ways  to  upgrade  the 

professionalism  of  the  nation's  teachers  and  ^^prove 
the  quality  of  educational  management; 
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0      Business/school  cooperation  —  effective  ways  to  forge 
business/school  partnerships* 

A  second  statement,  Children  in  Need:  Investment  Strategies  for 
the  educationally  Disadvantaged,  just  released  on  September  8,  1987, 
focuses  on  the  critical  role  ot  early  and  sustained  involvement  in  the 
lives  of  children  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged*    This  approich  is 
essential  both  as  a  sure  means  of  enabling  these  children  to  participate 
fully  in  society  and  as  a  way  of  developing  a  qualified  work  force 
that  can  coaipete  in  a  fast  changing  econoiny* 

The  third  statement,  Woric  and  Change:  labor  Market  Adjustment 
Policies  in  a  Competitive  World,  was  released  early  this  year*  This 
study  focuses  on  the  impact  that  competition  is  having  on  the  nature  of 
work  in  the  United  States:  detailing  the  complex  structural  shifts  in  the 
econon^  that  continue  to  change  the  relative  positions  of  the 
manufacturing  and  service  industries  and  manufacturing  and  service  jobs. 
The  statement  addresses  the  availability  of  new  job  opportunities  and 
discusses  those  variables  which  directly  affect  the  ability  of  people  to 
cope  with  change  and  to  adjust  to  either  the  loss  of  or  to  the  prospects 
for  new  employment. 

Taken  together,  these  three  CED  statements  enswer  several  critical 
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questions:    the  kind  of  work  which  is  likely  to  be  available  now  and  in 
the  future  and  for  which  we  should  be  preparing  our  children;  the  extent 
to  which  our  current  educational  policies  are  enabling  our  children  to  be 
prepared  for  lifelong  employment;  and  finally,  given  limited  resources, 
what  kinds  of  investments  we  need  to  make  to  improve  the  chances  that  our 
youth  of  today  can  take  advantage  of  to  participate  in  the  Ameritun 
econo.'/\y  and  prepare  them  for  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

To  quickly  summarize  our  findings,  we  concluded  that: 

1)  the  future  of  work  opportunity  in  this  nation  and  the  source 
of  much  of  U.S.  competitiveness  does  not  involve  the  "line"  manufacturing 
jobs  long  associated  with  the  economic  "strength"  of  the  nation,  but  in 
new  job  opportunities  in  the  service  and  manufacturing  industries  which 
will  demand  a  much  different  and  higher  order  of  educational  attainment; 

2)  far  too  many  of  our  nation's  young  are  graduating  almost 
totally  lacking  in  basic  skills  and  problem-solving  abilities  and  the 
attitude  "and  behavior  patterns  that  virtually  all  of  today's  employers 
demand  and  will  increasingly  demand  in  the  future;  and 

* 

3)  given  limited  resources,  the  greatest  returns  on 
investment  for  competitiveness  will  not  involve  a  massive  vocational  skill 
retraining  of  line  workers,  but  improving  the  ability  of  our  nation's 
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youth  to  learn,  beginning  in  the  earliest  formative  years. 

4)   and  finally,  the  greatest  threat  to  our  future  economic  well 
being  comes  not  from  abroad  but  from  our  failure  to  address  the  needs  of 
25  percent  of  our  nation* s  children  below  the  age  of  6  who  live  in 
poverty. 

It  might  be  most  helpful  to  the  committee  to  describe  how  as 
business  people  we  came  to  these  conclusions  by  looking  at  the  process 
we  followed  in  addressing  the  relationship  between  education  and  economic 
growth. 

A  close  look  at  the  educational  systems  of  other  countries  with 
faster  rates  of  economic  growth  led  us  to  conclude  that  our  most  serious 
C'tortcoming  in  developing  the  talents  of  our  young  people  was  not  so  much 
a  lack  of  good  colleges  and  universities  as  it  was  a  failure  to  do  as  good 
a  job  as  we  should  In  the  eurlter  years  —  particularly  in  the  traditional 
public  school  grades*  —  elementary  through  high  school.    With  that  thought 
in  mind,  we  formed  a  subccimittee  to  examine  U.S.  public  education  with  a 
goal  of  defining  its  relationship  to  economic  success  and  developing 
recommendations  for  improvement  in  the  system  to  improve  our  rate  of 
economic  growth. 

In  forming  the  subcommittee,  we  recognized  that  the  conclusions  of 
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business  executives  alone  would  have  little  credibility  on  this  subject, 
and  so  we  expanded  our  group  to  Include  leaders  from  the  world  of 
education  —  teachers,  union,  urban  school  superintendents,  deans  of 
teachers*  colleges,  state  university  chancellors,  and  others.   We  limited 
ourselves  to  Issues  on  which  we*  thought  businessmen  could  make  a  unique 
contribution;  defining  the  attributes  required  for  employablllty; 
Indentlfying  opportunities  for  Increasing  education  spending  which  would 
produce  a  clear  and  measurable  long-term  saving  (or  "profit")  for  the 
taxpayer;  Introducing  buslnsss  learning  In  the  field  of  recruiting, 
training,  management  and  motivation  to  the  teacher  work  foro;  and 
compiling  a  list  of  successful  business/school  partnerships  from  around 
the  country. 

Although  most  business  people  on  the  subrodiiitlttee  'jx  pec  ted  to 
concentrate  primarily  on  high  schools,  we  all  agreed  to  look  at  the  entire 
system  because  of  the  obvious  Importance  of  elementary  school  education  to 
later  success  In  high  school. 

Approaching  this  Issue  In  the  same  way  business  executives 
would  approach  any  serious  problem,  we  spent  the  first  two  years  defining 
the  Issues  with  as  much  precision  as  possible  and  conralssloned  careful 
academic  research  to  give  us  the  facts  we  needed  to  make  sound 
recommendations.   As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  agree  on  89  recommendations 
which  had  the  unanimous  support  of  every  subcommittee  member  ~  business 
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people  and  union  officers,  conservatives  and  liberals,  men  and  women, 
blacks  and  whites.   A  summary  of  this  report  is  attached.   As  you  will 
note,  the  report  covers  a  significant  range  of  reforms,  including: 
curricula  reconmendations;  what  we  call  the  "invisible"  curricula  of 
behavior  and  attitudes;  standard  setting;  bottom's  up  policy  development; 
investment  strategies  —  where  the  largest  return  can  be  found;  the 
teaching  profession;  end  management  of  the  schools  and  the  business  role. 

As  the  project  progressed,  sheer  logic  led  us  to  look  more  and 
more  at  the  early  years.   We  also  recognized  that  while  all  the  reforms  we 
were  recommending  might  well  improve  the  outcome  for  students  willing  and 
able  to  learn,  they  would  only  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  who  were 
not  prepared  to  benefit  from  school.    It  became  obvious  that  "dropout 
prevention"  programs  which  began  during  the  high  school  years  didn't  work 
very  well.   The  research  we  comnissioned  and  the  data  we  examined  led  us 
mora  and  more  to  believe  that  in  most  cases,  dropping  out,  illiteracy,  and 
even  teenage  pregnancy  and  crime,  were  larely  determined  before  high 
school  age  —  perhaps  even  before  junior  high  school  age. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  we  were  frankly  startled  to  learn  that 
the  single  rost  profitable  investment  our  society  could  make  in  education 
was  not  in  the  kindergarten  througn  high  school  years,  but  rather  in  at 
least  a  year  of  very  high-quality  and  expensive  pre-school  for 
disadvantaged  children  beginning  at  the  age  of  three.    At  the  beginning 
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our  work,  most  of  us  were  simply  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
just  a  theory,  but  a  thoroughly  and  scienf-incally  tested  conclusion  based 
on  more  than  twenty  years  of  testin9.   After  examining  the  nature  of  the 
test  and  the  conclusions  reached,  we  concluded  that  we  knew  enough  to 
strongly  endorse  the  institution  of  this  kind  of  program  ^or  every 
disdavantaged  child  in  ihe  United  States  on  the  fastest  practical 
timetable  .    We  included  that  reconmendation  in  our  original  policy 
statement  in  1985,  and  it  became  one  of  the  major  points  of  difference 
between  CED's  policy  statement  and  the  numerous  other  recomnendations 
about  public  education  which  were  being  made  by  other  groups.  Happily, 
this  advice  has  not  fallen  or.  deaf  ears,  and  the  movement  toward  more 
universally  available  high-quality  pre-school  for  disadvantaged  children 
has  gained  a  great  deal  of  additional  momentum  during  the  last  two  years. 

But  we  at  CED,  and  I  as  an  individual,  were  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  what  we  had  done.   We  had  left  an  obvious,  and  perhaps  critically 
important,  question  unanswered:    "If  twenty  years  of  comprehensive  testing 
has  proven  that  a  single  year  of  high  quality  pre-school  at  the  age  of 
three  can  cut  later  dropout,  illiteracy,  pregnancy  and  crime  rates  for  the 
affected  group  by  somewhere  between  a  third  and  a  half,  what  other  forms 
of  early  childhood  support  would  have  equally  or  more  dramatic  effects?" 
Was  it  possible  tnat  we  already  knew  how  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
which  threatens  not  only  our  economic  well-being,  but  our  social  and 
political  health  as  weTl  —  and  that  we  weren't  acting  because  the 
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knowledge  hadn't  been  adequately  connunicated  to  the  policy  makers  and  the 
public? 

This  Is  the  kind  of  question  that  CED  cannot  duck.   We  immediately 
convened  a  second  subcommittee  with  similar  but  not  Identical  membership 
to  the  first  to  address  those  questions.   Our  earlier  work  had  convinced 
us  that  while  many  of  the  school  reforms  which  were  gaining  broad  support 
and  implementation  would  significantly  improve  the  educational  results  for 
the  70-75  percent  of  children  wno  finish  school,  they  would  do  very  little 
to  improve  our  success  with  the  children  who  were  "dropping  out",  or 
simply  marking  time  ii?  school* 

Ue  scoured  the  country  to  Identify  and  evaluate  programs  dealing 
with  every  element  of  early  childhood  involvement  as  well  as  "dropout 
prevention"  and  "illiteracy  prevention."   What  we  learned  wa?  both 
inspiring  and  frustrating:    inspiring  because  dedicated  people  have  indeed 
been  working  diligently  on  these  problems  and  frustrating  because  their 
successes  have  not  been  well  publicized  or  widely  emulated. 

Perhaps  we  haven't  had  our  hearts  and  our  minds  as  open  as  we 
should  because  of  an  attitude  that  I  freely  admit  I  held  for  years.  My 
parents  didn't  finish  high  school  —  I  think  my  father  left  school  for  the 
shoe  factory  after  the  sixth  grade  and  mother  left  at  sixteen  to  be 
married  and  start  her  family.    I  don't  know  whether  we  were  in  "poverty" 
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during  my  school  years  or  not  —  there  wasn't  any  official  designation  at 
the  time.    I  do  know  that  there  wasn't  much  work  to  be  had  In  a  shoe 
factory  In  Baltimore  during  the  depression  and  that  money  was  very  scarce. 
But,  I  found  myself  saying  with  some  arrogance:    "I  did  all  right.  I 
worked  hard  as  a  youngster  and  studied  hdrd.    I  got  a  good  enough 
foundation  in  public  school  before  the  war  to  later  earn  most  of  a  college 
education  and  a  commission  during  World  War  II.    I  knew  lots  of  other  kids 
who  came  from  economically  disadvantaged  homes  with  parents  who  were 
school  dropouts;  and  mothers  who  started  bearing  children  in  their  teens. 
If  we  overcame  those  problems,  why  shouldn't  this  generation  do  the  same? 
If  disadvantaged  children  don't  make  it  out  of  poverty  when  we  give  them 
the  chance  at  an  expensive  public  school  education.  Isn't  It  their  own 
fault?" 

In  two  more  years  of  study  of  the  question,  I've  become  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  answer  is  NO  —  In  most  cases.  It  isn't  their  fault. 
What  I've  come  to  understand  is  that  I  never  was  a  "disadvantaged"  child 
—  in  fact,  !  was  superbly  "advantaged."   My  parents  may  not  have  finished 
high  school,  but  thfey  were  literate  and  they  were  voracious  readers.  The 
overriding  ambition  in  their  lives  was  to  give  their  children  the  best 
possible  chance  to  succeed.   My  mother  took  care  of  her  own  health  while 
she  was  be?!r1ng  me  and  my  health  from  the  day  I  was  born.   There  were  no 
drugs  and  no  alcohol  in  our  home.   We  were  nurtured,  encouraged, 
disciplined,  challenged  mentally  and  physically,  taught  the  virtues  of 
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hard  work  and  healthy  play,  and  taught  that  our  responsibility  was  to  do 
the  very  best  we  could  at  any  assignment  we  had.    In  short,  we  had 
excellent  "parenting".    Added  to  that,  we  had  almost  Invariably  healthy 
guidance  from  relatives,  neighbors,  church,  and  school  —  all  reinforcing 
the  training  we  got  at  home. 

It  Isn't  lack  of  money  that  makes  a  child  "disadvantaged"   —  it's 
a  lack  of  good  parenting.    But  the  two  often  are  associated.  Many 
children  growing  up  In  "poverty"  households  are  In  fact  getting  an 
excellent  start  from  good  parents,  neighbors  and  relatives  and  they'll 
probably  succeed  somehow  or  other  whether  we  give  them  special  help  or 
not.    But  many  of  the  children  In  "poverty"  households  are  getting  grossly 
inadequate  parenting.    In  some  cases  they  have  no  parent,  or  they  have 
parents  or  guardians  who  are  themselves  Illiterate,  are  addicted  to  drugs 
or  alcohol,  and  In  some  cases  poverty  has  caused  the  problems,  but  they 
are  closely  correlated.    It's  those  children  we  must  help  —  for  our  own 
sake  as  well  as  theirs. 

We  also  need  to  recognize  that  this  Is  not  fundamentally  a  racial 
issue,  but  a  poverty  Issue.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
thct  racial  prejudice  has  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  problem  and  even 
today  that  race  compounds  the  problem.    I  can't  ignore  that  fact  that  If  I 
had  been  blessed  with  all  the  advantages  I  had  as  a  child  In  terms  of 
loving  parents,  good  health,  and  the  ability  to  learn  —  but  had  dark  skin 
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—  I  could  not  have  attended  the  public  shcools  I  did  (several  of  which 
were  "special"  schools  within  the  public  system),  I  could  not  have 
competed  for  the  right  to  attend  the  Naval  Acadeiny,  I  could  not  even  have 
joined  the  Navy  as  a  seaman,  I  would  not  have  been  given  the  college 
education  I  received  in  preparation  for  a  connission.    In  many  cases,  it's 
the  grandchildren  of  the  people  who  were  denied  those  opportunities  who 
need  our  help  now. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  alone,  we  can  profit  hugely  by 
ensuring  that  those  children  get  good  parenting  all  the  way  'rom  adequate 
prenatal  care  through  nurturing  and  preparation  during  the  pre-school 
years  to  special  help  throughout  the  school  years.    Preventing  the 
illiteracy,  alcoholism  crime,  and  teen-age  pregnancy  into  which  so  many  of 
thorn  will  otherwise  fall  will  save  us  far  more  in  future  taxes  than  the 
immediate  cost  of  preventive  programs. 

But,  for  those  of  us  who  care  about  our  country  and  our 
grandchildren,  there's  an  even  more  compelling  reason.    Twenty- five 
percent  of  the  children  under  six  are  now  living  in  poverty,  and  that 
percentage  is  growing.   We  are  proceeding  rapidly  to  become  a  two-class 
society.    If  we  don't  act  promptly  to  move  our  society  closer  to  its 
historic  goal  of  ensuring  truly  equal  opportunity  for  every  child  born  or 
brought  into  this  country,  we  will  not  leave  a  peaceful,  prosperous 
democracy  for  our  grandchildren  to  enjoy. 
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EXKUnVE  SUMMARY 

Almost  alone  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
defined  in  terms  of  place  of  origin,  SuCe,  religion,  or  ancestry.  Instead,  our  nation  is 
defined  by  a  vision — a  dream  that  welcomes  anyone  who  shares  it.  Over  the  years,  this 
dream  has  crystallized  into  a  commonly  shared  belief  that  every  individual  in  this  country 
has  a  right  lo  \ivo\n  freedom,  to  participate  in  self -government,  and  lo  share  equally  in  the 
opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  e<:onomic  prosperity, 

Bui  this  vision  is  now  becoming  rrore  distant  for  a  growing  underclass  of  Americans 
condemned  by  both  discrimination  and  ignorance  to  only  limited  participation  in  main, 
stream  social,  political,  and  economic  life. 
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As  ,1  notion,  vvc  Simply  cannot  compete  and  prosper  when  more  than  a  third  of  our 
youth  grow  up  severely  undereducated.  As  a  people,  wc  must  not  continue  to  squander 
the  hv-es  .ind  abilities  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

This  year,  more  than  o,ie  million  babies  will  be  born  who  will  never  complete  their 
schooling.  As  they  reach  adolescence,  many  will  beonly  marginally  literate  and  virtually 
iinemploy.ible.  fbverty  and  despair  will  be  their  constant  companions.  Too  soon  in  the^r 
lives  many  will  have  children  of  their  own,  thus  perpetuating  yet  ar)othef  generation 
mired  in  ignorance  arni  want. 

The  nation's  public  schools  have  traditionally  offered  a  common  pathway  out  of 
poverty  and  a  roadway  to  the  American  Dream.  But  today,  in  too  many  communities,  the 
schools  arc  ill  equipped  to  deal  with  the  many  needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  Wc 
believe  XUaX  reform  strategies  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  that  focus  on  the 
school  system  alone  will  continue  to  fail  these  "children  in  need."  We  hax-*  learned  from 
experience  that  effective  stratr^ies  reaching  beyond  the  traditional  boundaries  of 
schoolingandprovkJingearlyand  sustained  Intervention  Intothe  lives  of  disadvantaged 
children  can  break  this  vicious  cycle  of  disaffection  and  despair. 


Quality  cduc.ition  for  a//  cMdfcn  Is  not  an  expense;  it  is  an  investment,  failure  to 
ovlucaie  is  the  true  expense.  In  addition  to  improving  our  schools,  investing  in  (he  careful 
nurturing  of  children  from  before  birth  through  age  five  will  deliver  a  handsome  profit  to 
society  and  to  the  individuals  and  families  who  have  so  much  to  gain. 

Early  intervention  is  critical  because  too  many  children  now  lack  the  basic  pre- 
parvSion  in  their  earliest  years  that  Is  critical  for  later  success  in  school.  By  denying  them 
the  op^rtunity  to  learn  and  grow,  we  will  not  only  be  condemning  these  children  Indi' 
vtdually  but  commmmg  a  terrible  economic  and  social  blunder  as  well.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  be  a  "world  class*  economy  m  the  next  century,  then  we  had  best  begin  pre- 
paring nowto  have  a  *wx>rld  class*  work  force.  The  former  without  the  latter  is  simply  an 
impossibility. 

Each  year's  class  of  dropouts  costs  the  nation  more  than  S240  billion  in  lo.  .arnings 
.indforgone  taxes  over  their  lifetimes.  Bullions  morewill  l}csp?nt  on  crimeconlrot  and  on 
welfare,  healih  care,  and  otlwr  social  services.  Every  $  I  spent  on  early  prevention  ami 
intervention  can  $<we  S4.75  in  the  costs  of  remedial  education,  welfare,  and  crime  fur- 
therdown  the  road. 

Our  research  has  led  u^  to  the  conclusion  that  wc  can  rescue  most  of  the  children  at 
risk  of  educational  failure  if  wt>bolh  improve  the  schooling  offered  and  reach  out  to  these 
children  and  their  families  in  their  earl  lest  years.  We  can  save  many  youngsters  already  in 
school,  and  wc  can  recover  many  who  have  already  dropped  out. 


THE  CRITICAL  EARLY  YEARS 
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Some  of  ihe  ch«ingw  w,v  .idvocJJe  wn  be  jHit  into  pljcc  now;  olhors  J(l<lrci>  fund.^. 
tnKnU\  struct  ur.ll  wcJKnc<scs  t  n  our  puWic  J^^booh  J  ml  in  our  |x)licic$  toward  chif<l{cn 
«in<.)'Outh.  Long'icf  m  ch;ingc5  will  require  a  sustoiixxJ  effort  .irxi  3  {%tm  <omitiitn¥*nt  o>xf 
ihc  >vjrs  by  .1  Ixo^d'txi^xi  co.iIitton  of  gownrDcnt,  education,  busine%s  ^ml  cooimu* 
nity  fe.i()cf$.  f^rt  oflhis  cotnr))itrTH^i  Kis  to  moon  ,in  incrcdse  in  our  inminuf  U  in  youth. 
Any  pUn  for  major  improvmenls  in  the  devtlopmenl  and  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  that  does  rdt  reco^nife  the  need  for  additional  resources  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  price  of  action  may  seem  hi^h,  but  the  costs  of  inaction  are  far  higher. 


WHY  BUSINESS  CARES 

0\xr  the  |M>t  ffw  )vm,  the  buMnos  contnuinity  has  iK'ConH?  dt\t>ly  in>t)!ml  rn 
fduwtion  reform.  Equity.  «>cr.il  justice,  and  tlw  surviv.il  of  our  jwlilicil  and  wmkmhU 
institution*  comj)ol  u$  to  address  the  nec<U  of  the  div  '  -ant  jgcd  on  a  Ixaider  <cale. 

If  jHeient  iremJs  continue,  tlw  scarcity  of  welk-ducatwl  an<i>NeH.<iuolifIwl  iK'ojjle  in 
the  \wrk  force  will  seriously  daniage  this  country's  conJtK«liti\v  position  in  an  increa<« 
inj^ly  challenglnK  global  matketplaco 

Our  industries  w»H  l>c  unaWe  to  grow  and  con>|)ete  rnterivitionally  U'CauH*  a  grow, 
inp  educational  underclass  will  lack  tlw  nocesS'jry  sMII>  and  work  habits  to  funcli<»n  pro* 
ductively  on  iIh;  job.  N\oreover,  they  will  la<K  mk:  i?vvls  of  literacy  needed  to  nwke 
infornKtl  choices  alK)ut  their  li\  e>  or  to  take  {>art  in  the  ^Mtitical  |>rocess. 


We!>eliweth.)t  children  are  educationally  disadvaniaKe<l  if  ll>ey  cannot  lake  ad  van. 
tag'*  of  available  educational  0|>(X>rtuniites  or  if  the  educational  resources  oiK'n  to  them 
are  inherently  unctjual.  Conscj\'ativc  estimates  su>y;e>l  llui  as  much  as  JO  jK-rcent  of  the 
school  i>opuiatIon  can  be  class!  fl<*d  as  educationally  disa(  I  vantage<l. 

Many  of  ll)C>e  children  grow  up  in  a  deprrve<l  eiWironment  that  slows  their  intellec- 
tual and  social  growth.  Othi^rs  may  l>e  raiu-*!  with  expectations  that  are  very  different 
from  those  llwt  predontinate  in  sci>o(>ls  oriented  lo.vard  niiddle'Class  values.  Many 
Khwis.  educators*  and  jwlicy  makers  —  w^vcJher  conscrously*  or  unconsciously  — 
cxi)ect  children  from  poor,  minority,  or  ott>or  disadvantaged  backgroumis  to  fail.  T<x) 
often.  Such  expectations  create  reality. 

ChiK-w  and  l\>verty.  Some  children  born  into  (Kn  efty  ha\e  'Iw  family  5u|>(X)rt,  the 
role  nwdc  »,  and  the  determination  to  succeed  in  scIk>oI  despite  their  disadvantages,  in 
factr  education  has  traditionally  jKovided  an  escajxr  for  many  children  froni  |xkk  fa mr. 


WHC  ARE  THE  EDUCATIONAUY  DISADVANTAGEOf 
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lies.  Yet,  povrrtydowcorrcbtc  Closely wiih  Khooi  hilufc,  cipcciall;  ihcrc  »hc  UmWy  H 
headed  by  i  (ingle  parcni.  fiw  (tudcnU  itc  ihrcc  iwrtci  more  likely  lo  become  dropoutl 
ttun  itudenis  from  more  economic  Ally  ^jntjged  homes,  Jnd  KhooH  with  higher  cort* 
cenUJtions  of  poor  studenu  have  (ignificinily  higher  dropout  rites  than  Khools  with 
fewer  poo/ children. 

Although  Almost  two'thirds  of  All  poor  children  ire  while,  both  bUck  and  Hispanic 
children  ire  much  more  likely  to  be  poor  (43  percent  and  40pefcent  respectively).  Bbrk 
children  are  three  times  more  likely  to  live  (n  po%'erty  than  white  children,  increasing  thf 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  un  .le  to  break  the  cycle  of  defeat. 

Disadvantaged  children  live  through'Hrt  the  rution.  While  40  percent  are  conccn. 
traied  in  urban  inner  cities,  the  remaining  00  percent  live  in  older  suburbs  and  in  pockets 
of  deep-sealed  rural  poverty  that  exist  In  many  pans  of  t^  2  *:ountry. 

Children  o(  Children.  Chi'iren  from  poor  and  Single^parent  households  are  more 
li  ke  ly  tha  n  others  to  be  c  hildren . '  teeruge  parents  and  to  becorT>e  tcerwge  parents  them* 
Selves.  By  age  five,  the  children  ot  teen  parents  already  run  a  high  risk  of  later  unemploy- 
ability'  Not  only  do  teen  parents  often  lack  employability  skills;  they  also  lack  the 
nccessaty  resources  to  begin  developing  their  c  hi  Wren's  futu.t  parenting  ar>d  employ- 
ability  skills. 


INVESTMENT  STRATA  CIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAllY  DISADVANTAGED 

How  should  we  respond  I  Clea ;  ly,  we  ca  n  not  conti  nue  to  condu  c  t  business  a  s  usual. 
Incremental  reform  within  the  traditional  confines  of  the  nation's  public  schools  simply 
cannot  address  the  critical  needs  of  this  substantial  segment  of  the  school  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  tn  many  communities,  especially  those  with  high  concentrations  of 
disadvantaged  families,  the  Khools  need  to  do  more  to  overcome  expectations  that  thrtr 
studentswill  fa  tl.  Schools  that  serxe  thedlsadvanUged  will  need  to  make  special  <rffortsto 
reach  out  to  parents  and  the  community  to  bridge  the  chasms  that  often  separate  thc^. 

We  urge  policy  makers  to  comtder  what  we  believe  to  be  the  three  most  Important 
Investment  ttraietiet  for  Improving  (He  protpects  of  children  in  need:  prevention 
throuth  early  hterventkm,  restructt  $  the  foundaliont  of  education,  and  retention 
and  reentry. 

freventton  Through  Early  Interventkm,  The  educational  problems  of  dlsadvan* 
taged  children  are  often  obvious  long  before  these  children  begin  fonrul  schooling.  Yet, 
in  1 986»  the  riation  spent  5264  billion  on  education  for  children  age  six  ^nd  older,  while 
it  spent  only  about  $1  billion  for  educating  children  five  years  old  and  younger. 

It  is  clearly  a  superior  investment  for  both  society  and  indlvid'jals  to  prevent ' 
failure  by  working  with  at«rlsk  parents  and  their  children  from  prenatal  care  through  a^ 
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five.  We  call  for  eariy  and  sustained  intervention  Into  the  lives  of  at-risk  chiidreti  as  the 
only  way  to  ensure  that  they  embark  and  stay  on  the  road  to  successful  lea  m  ing.  Wr  j|$o 
urge  that  community  support  systems  be  mobilized  on  behalf  of  disadvantaged  families 
and  children.  Efforts  should  include: 

■  Progrims  to  encourage  pregnant  teenagers  and  those  with  babies  to  stay  in  school. 

Developing  the  skills  that  will  help  them  gel  and  keep  decently  paid  jobs  can  deter 
repeal  pregnancies  and  avoid  a  lifetime  of  dependency.  Pregnancy  prevention  pro- 
grams should  start  in  the  middle  grades  to  educate  youngsters  to  the  life  options 
available  to  them  other  than  tarly  parenting. 

■  Prenatal  and  postnal;»l  care  for  pregnant  teens  and  other  higli-risk  motherr  and 
family  liealth  care  and  developmen»al  screening  for  children.  Children  need  to  be 
born  healthy  and  to  stay  healthy  so  that  they  can  grow  and  develop  normally.  Many 
avoidable  learning  deficiencies  are  the  result  of  poor  health  care  during  pregnancy 
and  early  childhood. 

■  Parentingeducationforboth  nwthersand  fathers.  Teenagcandothcrat'risk  parents 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  care  pr;/perly  for  their  children  and  provide  them  with 
appropriate  health  care,  nutrition,  and  intellectual  stimulation.  Studies  of  child>care 
and  ,veschool  programs  show  that  the  best  results  come  from  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  "curriculum  of  the  home." 

■  Quality  child-care  arrangenwts  for  teewgers  in  Khcol  and  poor  working  parent>. 
Child  care  should  stress  socia*  skills,  language  dewlopment,  and  school  readiness. 
Programs  for  teen  parents  thai  provide  onSite  day  care  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  teach  good  parenting  skills. 

■  Quality  preschool  programs  for  all  disadvantaged  three-and  fouryearK)Id$.  Qual- 
ity preschool  programs  have  been  shown  to  improve  school  readiness,  enhance 
later  academic  and  social  performance,  and  reduce  the  need  for  remedial  education 
during  the  school  years. 

Restructuring  the  Foundations  of  Education.  As  they  are  currently  structured,  most 
public  schools  have  not  been  successful  at  ensuring  that  their  disadvantaged  students 
de  'cIop  the  academic  skills  and  work  habits  they  will  need  to  succeed  on  the  job  or  in 
life.  Children  who  are  at  risk  of  failing  often  attend  schroiS  that  aro  at  risk  of  failing  their 
students.  Changing  the  way  schools  relate  to  their  students  will  require  a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  the  way  most  schools  are  organized,  staffed,  managed,  and  financed. 
Every  student  must  be  guaranteed  a  chance  to  learn  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability. 
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Wc believe  that  any  plan  to  restructure  publir  ^hools  that  serve  the  disadvantaged 
should  include: 

■  School'based  management  th^t  involves  prtncipals,  tcach^  ^,  parents,  students, 
andothcr  school  personnel  In  shared  decision  niOKing .indaccountabilily  for  resulis. 

•  Teachers  who  have  made  a  commitment  to  working  with  jhe  disadvantaged  and 
who  ha.  e  expedisc  in  dealing  with  children  with  multiple  problems.  Wc  arc  con- 
ccrned  with  the  expected  shoddgc  of  quality  teacher^  and  especially  minonty 
teachers. 

B  Smaller  schools  and  smaller  classes  that  can  raise  achievenrient  levels  and  increase 
interactions  with  teachers  and  other  adults. 

■  Support  of  preschool  and  child 'Care  programs  by  the  school  system  where  appro- 
priale  for  the  cnmmunily. 

■  Up-to-date  educational  technology  integrated  into  the  curriculu.-n  to  provide  nc.v 
learning  opportunities  for  students  and  additional  pedagogical  support  for  teachers 

■  Support  systems  within  the  schools  that  include  health  services,  nutntional  guid- 
ance,  and  psychological,  career,  and  family  counseling. 

p  Increased  emphasis  on  extracurricular  activities  that  help  bu:ld  academic,  social, 
and  physical  skills. 

Retention  and  Reentry.  Millions  of  students  reach  high  school  age  already  lost  to  the 
system.  Too  many  of  these  join  the  legions  oi  dropouts  who  have  few  job  prospects  and 
little  hope  for  the  'uture.  This  group  is  the  nxwi  difficult  for  which  lo  make  generalized 
prescriptions  because  their  needs  and  skill  levels  vary  greatly.  We  recommend  that  pro- 
grams  targeted  to  students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  and  those  who  have  already  left 
school  should  be  carefully  designed  tc  meet  the  particular  needs  and  deficiencies  of 
chese  young  people.  Specifically,  these  programs  should: 

■  Combine  work  experience  with  education  in  basic  skills. 

■  Operate  in  an  altematlvr' setting  that  focuses  on  improving  motivation,  skills,  and 
self*esteem. 


■  Provide  continu.  ^  in  funding  and  long-tq-m  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  tlie  progress  of  participants. 
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BUILDING  PARTNERSHIPS:  SCHOOLS,  BUSINESS,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


Business  hjsan  important  sijke  in  helping  pubhc  schools  improve  the  wjy  Ihey  pre* 
pare  young  people  for  the  future,  and  it  has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  educational 
excellence  throu^  a  broad  spectrum  of  partner^tps  v\ith  the  schools.  Business  should 
now  focus  its  collaborative  activities  more  sharply  on  disadvantaged  children  so  that 
quality  education  can  be  made  available  to  every  child  and  every  child  is  prepared  to 
succeed  in  school. 

The  deep-seated  problems  of  the  disadvanligcd  will  require  collaborations  t^*at 
reach  beyond  the  traditional  boundaries  of  public  education.  Business  can  hc!p  guide 
community  resources  into  programsthatrepresenUhebesl  available  invcstmenlsand  can 
play  a  paccsctting  role  in  providing  opportunities  for  parents  to  panictpalc  in  Ihcir  chil^ 
dren's  schooling. 

We  urge  busine»  to  becomea  driving  force  in  the  community  on  behalf  of  public 
education  and  a  prime  advocate  of  educational  initiatives  for  disadvantaged  yourg* 
stm.  The  business  community  should  also  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  and  supporting 
higher  funding  levels  %vfiere  they  are  needed  both  for  early  prevention  programs  and  for 
the  public  education  system. 

Busine<^se5  5ho>iId  promote  employee  participation  in  local  school  district  activities, 
and  tiiey  should  encourage  qualified  corporate  leaders  and  managers  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  local  and  stale  policy- making  process  through  participation  on  school  boards. 

Business  should  also  support  the  involvement  of  parents,  a  l^ey  factor  in  student  suc- 
cess, in  their  children's  education.  We  recommend  that  corporations  provide  release 
time  and  flexible  schedules  for  employees  who  must  attend  lo  their  children's  educa* 
tional  nc^ds  or  who  want  to  serve  their  local  school  system  as  volunteers.  St^h  corpo- 
rate support  IS  especially  important  for  hourly  and  other  nonmanagenal  employees  who 
arc  limited  in  their  ability  to  arrange  time  to  attend  teacher  conferences  or  participate  in 
school  functions  without  being  penalized  on  the  job. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

Effectiv'e  solutions  will  require  the  combined  e'<urts  of  (he  public  schools,  bust* 
ncsses,  parents,  foundations,  community  age,  >ies,  orxl  every  level  of  government. 
Development  and  implementation  of  many  of  the  investment  strategies  we  recommend 
will  require  both  significant  increases  in  funding  ond  belter  targeting  in  order  'o  assure 
thai  the  necessary  resources  reach  those  children  most  in  need.  But  although  the  t^roblem 
of  educating  the  diwdvanlaged  is  national  m  scope,  progress  is  best  achtex-ed  at  i^e  stale 
and  locaMcvels  and  most  effectively  within  iljC  individual  school. 

Federil  Responsibilities.  VVc  believe  that  the  federal  govemment  nerds  to  reaffirm 
Its  long-star '^ing  commitment  lo  ensuring  l^cdls^dvanlaged  access  to  quality  education 
Without  equit/therccan  beno  real  excellence  in  cd'jcation. 
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The  federal  gON-efnmeni  can  set  I  he  lone  and  direc'ion  for  change  by  establishing 
and  funding  demonstration  projects  in  early  childhood  olucaiion,  dropout  prevention, 
and  other  programs  targeted  to  improving  the  quahty  of  c  .*ucation  for  children  in  need. 
Although  we  do  not  envision  that  all  such  programs  will  be  permanently  funded  at  the 
federal  level,  federal  leade.ship  isrweded  at  this  time  to  help  point  the  way  for  slates  that 
do  not  currently  support  preschool  education  or  other  targf 'ed  programs. 

Because  Chapter  I  remedial  reading  and  mathematics  programs  and  Head  Start 
programs  have  haid  demonstrable  success  in  narrowing  the  achievement  gap  between 
disadvantaged  and  nondisadvantagcd  sludents«  we  urge  lhal  federal  fundus  for  Ihf^ 
programs  ue  brought  up  to  levels  sufficient  to  reach  aH  eligible  children.  The  f  Heral 
govemfr<:'nt  should  abo  conduct  a  regular  assessment  of  these  and  other  programs  to 
help  cn>ure  ihat  they  are  operating  ^ffccth^. 

Stale  and  Local  Governments.  The  states  have  clearly  taken  the  lead  in  the  current 
wave  c5  education  reform,  andthey  have  reasserted  their  historic  role  on  behalf  of  public 
schools.  The  states  are  now  payinga  larger  proportion  of  the  education  bill.  In  exchange, 
they  ha^-e  come  to  expect  higher  performance  from  local  school  districts  arid  have 
Increased  both  educational  requirements  and  regulations  govemir  'ow  these  new  stan- 
dards should  be  met. 

States  should  assure  adequate  and  appropriate  funding  for  school  dtstncts  whose 
students  are  most  in  need  of  additional  support.  However,  we  caution  the  stales  to  resist 
the  templatton  to  supplant  local  authority.  Local  school  districts  and  individual  schoo>- 
should  be  provided  with  enough  discretionary  power  so  that  prograns  are  kept  small  in 
scale,  remain  mana^able  and  flexible,  and  are  able  to  be  individualized. 

Nevertheless,  local  school  districts  nped  to  be  held  accountable  to  the  community 
and  to  the  education  authority  of  their  s:<ite.  In  individual  schools,  accountability  for  stu- 
dent pcrforr.Mnce  should  extend  to  principals,  teachers,  and  pa^jnts. 


Children  who  are  deprived  of  a  decent  education  can  be  lost  in  a  society  that 
requires  high  levels  of  literacy  and  skills  to  succeed.  If  the  nation  defers  the  expense  of 
rrcvcr.tive  programs  during  the  formative  years,  it  will  incur  much  higher  and  more 
intractable  costs  for  older  children  who  havpalreadv  experienced  failure.  Even  so,  we 
c  innot  Iimitotf  efforts  to  only  one  group  of  disadvantaged  children,  both  economic  and 
humanitarian  considerations  imjxjl  us  to  find  ways  to  expand  our  prevention  efforts, 
ifTkOrovc  basic  education  for  all  students,  and  miprove  the  chances  of  those  m  and  out  of 
scliool  who  h.we  already  been  failed  by  ihfi  sy>tem. 
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About  aD 


The  Commmee  for  Economic  Development  js  a  private,  nonprofit,  and  nonpartisan 
research  and  education  organization  whose  goal  is  to  study  aitd  seek  solutions  to 
pressing  social  and  economic  issues  that  most  affect  the  long-term  health  of  the  nation's 
economy,  CED's  225  trustees  are  mostly  top  business  executives  and  presidents  of  major 
universities. 

Memora  nda  of  comment  Dy  members  of  the  CED  Research  and  fblicy  Committee  and  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Educationally  Dradvantaged  ap^ar  in  the  full 
printed  version  of  the  policy  statement. 
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Representat^ve  Scheuer.  There  was  a  South  African  diamond 
magnate  of  the  last  century  that  said  in  about  1850,  "To  be  born  an 
Englishman  is  to  have  won  the  lottery  of  life."  He  would  say  today, 
"To  be  bom  an  American  is  to  have  won  the  lottery  of  life,  with 
everything  that  flows  therefrom." 

Well,  thank  you  for  your  marvv  us  testimony,  Mr.  Butler.  I  wish 
we  could  clone  you  and  have  about  10,000  business  executives  like 
you  sprinkled  around  the  country  to  bring  their  influence  not  only 
to  Federal  programs  but  to  local  and  State  education  concerns  as 


Mr.  Bishop,  we  apparently  designated  you  as  a  cleanup  hitter. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  h.  BISHOP,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  NEW 
YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LABO?^  RELATIONS, 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  research  about  why  American  high  school 
students  learn  so  little  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention  on  the  motivation  of  stu- 
dents. Sizer  concluded  his  2  years  of  study  by  sajdng  "The  Ameri- 
can high  school  student,  as  student  is  all  too  often  docile,  compli- 
ant, and  without  initiative."  Goodlad  came  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
"The  extraordinary  degree  of  student  passivity  stands  out." 

When  we  do  surveys  of  teachers>  the  first  thing  on  their  agenda 
is— they  want  students  to  respond  more.  They  complain  about  the 
lack  of  interest  by  students. 

But  students  u:e  not  the  only  ones  who  are  apathetic.  The  com- 
parative study  that  Harold  Stevenson  did  of  Taiwan,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  found  that  even  though  the  American  students 
had  learned  the  least,  their  parents  were  the  most  satisfied  with 
their  schools.  Why  do  Taiwanese  and  Japanese  parents  hold  their 
children  and  their  schools  to  a  higher  standard  than  American  par- 
ents? That's  what  I  want  to  address. 

The  fundamental  cause,  I  am  arguing,  is  a  motivation  problem 
and  the  cause  of  that  is  the  way  we  recognize  and  reinforce  student 
effort  and  achievement. 

Our  problem  is  that  while  there  are  benefits  to  staying  in  school, 
most  students  do  not  receive  veiy  large  benefits  for  working  hard 
in  school. 

This  is  a  consequence  of  three  phenomena.  First,  the  labor 
market  fails  to  leward  effort  and  achievement  in  high  school. 

Second,  competition  for  admission  to  selective  colleges  is  not 
against  an  external  standard.  It's  typically  between  people  in  the 
same  school. 

Third,  the  peer  group  actively  discourages  academic  effort. 

The  lack  of  major  rewards  for  effort  has  two  fundamental  causes. 
The  first  cause  l3  the  syndrome  I  refer  to  as  no  fault  adolescence. 
During  the  1960's  and  1970's,  we  adopted  practices  and  developed 
institutions  which  hid  from  ourselves  our  failure  to  teach,  which 
protected  our  adolescents  from  the  consequences  of  their  failure  to 
learn  and  which  prevented  inany  of  those  who  d.J  learn  from  reap- 
ing the  rewards  of  their  learning. 
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Most  significantly,  this  is  due  to  the  way  employers  select  work- 
ers. Employers  select  on  the  basis  of  meaningless  diplomas  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  learning  achievements. 

The  reason  they  have  to  do  that  is  that  it's  very  hard  for  them  to 
find  out  which  of  the  graduates  they  might  see  have  learned  a  lot 
in  high  school.  Despite  their  higher  productivity,  young  workers 
who  have  achieved  in  high  school  do  not  receive  higher  wage  rates 
immediately  after  high  school.  Employt:s  do  not  reward  achieve- 
ment because  they  don't  know  who  the  achievers  are. 

A  major  cause  of  that  is  that  many  high  schools  are  not  respond- 
ing to  student  requests  to  send  transcripts  to  employers.  The  expe- 
rience of  Nationwide  Insurance  is  I  think  probably  typical.  Nation- 
wide is  one  of  Columbus'  most  respected  employers.  They  ask  every 
person  who  applies  for  a  job  for  permission  to  get  their  transcript. 
They  sent  1,200  such  requests  out  to  high  schools  locally  in  1982 
and  they  received  93  responses. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  many? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Ninety-three. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Less  than  one  in  four. 

Mr.  Bishop.  1,200  and  93. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Less  than  1  in  10. 

Mr.  Bishop.  High  schools  have  apparently  designed  their  systems 
for  transcript  release  around  the  needs  of  college-bound  students 
and  not  around  the  needs  of  the  students  who  are  gouig  to  work. 

As  a  result,  employers  don't  know  who  have  been  the  achievers 
in  high  school.  The  tendency  to  under-reward  effort  in  learning  in 
school  

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Can't  high  school  students 
get  transcripts  of  their  own  grades  so  that  they  have  them  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Bishop.  They  could  carry  it  around.  However,  it  is  uncusto- 
mary to  do  that  and  employers  don't  seem  to— we  haven't  set  up  a 
system  whereby  everybody  is  carrying  their  transcripts  around. 

In  contrast,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  a  German  youth  would  be 
sending  his  grades  to  employers  or  carrying  them  around  when  he 
applies  for  an  apprenticeship  Top  companies  in  Europe  and  Japan 
pick  their  lifetime  employees  directly  out  of  high  school  and  use 
teacher  recommendations  and  grades  and  national  tests  as  modes 
of  selection. 

Consequently,  we  have  effectively  protected  adolescents  who 
don't  learn  from  suffering  the  consequences  of  not  learning.  Now 
that's  just  one  of  the  problems. 

The  second  cause  is  the  zero-sum  nature  of  the  academic  game  in 
high  school.  Under  our  current  system,  the  academic  side  of  high 
school  forces  adolescents  to  compete  against  each  other.  Their 
achiev  ^ment  is  not  being  measured  against  an  absolute  or  an  exter- 
nal standard.  It  is  being  measured  against  each  other. 

Unlike  a  scout  merit  badge  wnere  recognition  is  given  for 
achievement  relative  to  an  absolute  standard,  the  only  measure  of 
achievement  that  receives  attention  is  rank  in  class  and  grade 
point  average  which  is  a  relative  standard.  When  a  student  worlcs 
hard  in  school  they  make  things  worse  for  their  friends. 

When  we  set  up  a  zero-sum  competition  among  close  friends,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  when  they  decide  not  to  compete. 
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All  work  groups  have  wavs  of  sanctioning  "rate-l  ^  ers".  High 
school  students  call  them  'brain  geeks",  "grade  g  obers",  and 
"brown  nosers/'  Let  me  give  you  a  quote  from  a  student  paper. 
This  is  a  Cornell  student,  so  he  made  it  into  a  pretty  good  school. 
"Erroneously,  I  was  lumped  into  the  brains  genus  by  the  others  at 
school  just  because  of  the  classes  I  was  in.  This  really  irked  me. 
Not  only  was  I  not  an  athlete,  but  I  was  thought  to  be  one  of  those 
'brain  geeks.'  Being  a  brain  really  did  have  a  stigma  attached  to 
it." 

The  problem  that  Ogbu  has  identified  for  black  children  ij:>  not 
something  limited  to  the  black  population  or  the  hispanic  popula- 
tion. It  is  somethir"*  common  throughout  the  society. 

Another  studen?  told  me  that  in  most  of  the  regular  classes  if 
you  raised  your  hand  more  than  twice  in  a  class  you  were  called  a 
"Teacher's  Pet." 

Adolescents  do  not  mi  id  working  hard.  Watch  them  working  at 
Wendy's.  Watch  them  working  on  a  merit  badge.  Watch  them  at 
foc'-ball  practice.  Their  individual  efforts  are  visible  to  each  other. 
They  are  not  competing  against  each  other  and  they  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  each  other.  They're  working  as  part  of  a  team. 

In  sports,  there  is  no  greater  sin  than  giving  up  even  if  the  score 
is  hopeless.  On  the  academic  side  of  high  school,  there  is  no  greater 
sin  than  trying  hard. 

The  lack  of  external  standards  forjudging  a..ademic  achievement 
and  the  resulting  zero-sum  nature  of  the  academic  competition  also 
influences  the  school  board  and  the  political  system.  Parents  can 
see  that  setting  higher  standards  or  hiring  better  teachers  will  not 
improve  their  child's  grade  point  average  or  rank  in  class.  Raising 
standards  at  the  high  school  will  have  only  minor  effects  on  how 
my  child  does  on  a  SAT  test  because  the  SAT  test  is  not  a  test  of 
what  the  curriculum  is  teaching.  So  why  worry  about  standards? 

In  any  case,  doing  well  on  the  SAT  matters  only  for  those  who 
want  to  go  to  Cornell  or  Brown.  Most  students  are  planning  to 
attend  a  public  college  which  will  admit  them  regardless  of  their 
SAT  score.  All  they  have  to  do  is  pass  the  requisite  courses. 

The  parents  of  children  not  planning  to  go  to  college  have  an 
even  lesser  incentive  to  demand  high  standards  because  they  know 
that  the  labor  market  rewards  the  diploma  and  not  knowledge  of 
algebra.  Higher  standards  might  put  at  risk  what  is  really  impor- 
tant—the diploma.  Only  at  the  higher  levels  of  government  do  we 
start  seeing  the  cost  of  the  mediocre  schools.  That  is  precisely  why 
State  Governors  and  State  legislatures  and  employers  have  been 
energizing  forces  for  reform. 

However,  the  State  governraents  are  far  removed  from  the  class- 
room and  the  instruments  that  are  available  to  them  are  very  lim- 
ited. Minimum  competency  t^sts  for  receiving  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma are  an  example  of  an  externally  imposed  standard.  They  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  especially  when  they  are  taken  early  in 
school  and  there's  a  lot  of  extra  help  for  this  student  if  they  fail  on 
the  first  try. 

But  some  students  arrive  in  high  school  so  far  behind  and  the 
consequences  of  not  getting  a  diploma— which  is  like  dropping  an 
atom  bomb  on  a  child  for  not  learning— are  so  severe,  we  have  not 
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been  willing  to  set  these  standards  very  high  and  so  the  incentive 
effect  for  most  students  is  limited. 

The  lack  of  standards  external  to  the  classroom  also  results  in 
students  taking  easier  courses.  Sizer  observed  a  lot  of  the  honor 
students  are  not  questers.  They  dodge  the  hard  problems,  the  hard 
courses  to  keep  their  averages  up. 

Given  these  problems,  we  have  some  teachers  through  brilliance 
or  force  of  personality  who  are  able  to  overcome  these  obstacles, 
but  most  mortals  are  not  able  to  overcome  this  situation.  We  assign 
teachers  the  responsibility  for  setting  high  standards  but  we  do  not 
give  them  any  effective  means  except  the  force  of  their  own  person- 
ality for  including  student  acceptance  of  the  academic  goals  of  the 
classroom. 

Most  students  view  the  cost  of  studying  hard  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  benefits  and  so  peer  pressure  presses  the  teacher  to  go 
easy. 

We  would  like  students  to  perceive  themselves  as  a  team  and  the 
teacher  as  a  coach,  both  of  them  working  toward  a  common  goal. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  teacher  is  often  viewe  as  a  judge  whose 
only  power  is  to  reward  one  student  at  the  expense  of  another. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  The  key  to  motivation  is  recognizing 
and  rewarding  lefirning.  Individualized  learning  goals  should  be  es- 
tablished which  stretch  the  student  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble. Achievement  of  these  goals  would  be  assessed  by  the  school 
and  recognized  at  an  awards  ceremony.  The  student  would  receive 
a  competency  profile  describinjpj  these  achievements  which  would 
aid  in  securing  employment. 

If  the  labor  market  knows  who  has  learned  what,  it  will  provide 
the  rewards. 

The  second  way  schools  can  generate  stronger  incentives  

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Isn't  a  transcript  really  a 
competency  profile? 

Mr.  Bishop.  It  is  not  really.  For  instance,  the  standards  of  differ- 
ent courses  are  different  and  it  does  not  describe  what  a  person  can 
do.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  coming  out  of  high  school  with  a  diplo- 
ma without  being  able  to  read  very  well. 

What  you  want  is  a  checklist  of  things  a  person  can  do  that 
would  also  describe  vocational  skills  and  a  whole  variety  of  things, 
and  it  would  be  a  record  that  the  student  and  the  parents  would 
have  and  as  they  pass  and  accomplish  various  things  you  check 
these  things  off.  It  would  be  a  list  of  accomplishments  that  the  stu- 
dent would  have  and  would  be  a  way  of  the  parents  monitoring  the 
school  and  the  student  feeling  that  he's  accomplishing  something. 
Eventually  it  would  be  a  credential  that  the  student  could  use  to 
look  for  work. 

And  for  different  students  you  would  have  different  chings  on 
this  so  that  the  students  who  chose  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of 
their  education  would  have  different  things  emphasized. 

Second,  we  need  to  restructure  schr  Iwide  and  classroom  recogni- 
tion of  student  achievement  so  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to  be 
recognized  for  their  contribution,  so  that  greater  effort  by  everyone 
mak^  everyone  better  off  and  there  are  signficant  rewards  for 
learning  and  consequences  for  not  learning. 
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Bloom's  theory  of  mastery  learning  says  that  there  are  no  differ- 
ences in  what  people  can  learn,  only  in  the  rate  at  which  people 
learn.  Given  time,  everyone  can  achieve  mastery.  What  we  need  is 
a  massive  dose  of  mastery  learning. 

The  primary  consequence  of  a  failure  to  learn  should  be  more 
time  devoted  to  learning.  Extra  classes  should  be  scheduled  after 
school  and  during  summer.  Learning  would  be  defined  as  gains  in 
competence  and  gains  in  knowledge,  not  as  an  absolute  standard  of 
performance.  Thus,  it  would  stretch  the  gifted  and  the  handicapped 
as  well  as  everybody  else. 

The  reward  for  successful  learning  would  be  free  time.  The 
lichools  would  be  open  all  day  and  all  year  and  would  try  to  attract 
students  to  stay  and  take  extra  enrichment  courses  during  that 
period.  'Ihe  students  who  had  not  been  successfully  learning  would 
be  expected  to  stay. 

Some  might  respond  that  these  proposals  are  substituting  extrin- 
sic motivation  for  intrinsic  motivation  for  learning.  I  think  this  is  a 
false  dichotomy.  Nowhere  else  in  society  do  we  expect  people  to 
spend  thousands  of  hours  on  a  difficult  task  and  receive  only  in- 
trinsic satisfaction  and  rewards.  Public  r  .'COgnition  of  achievement 
and  the  symbolic  and  material  rewards  received  by  achievers  are 
important  generators  of  intrinsic  motivation.  They  are  in  fact  one 
of  the  central  ways  a  culture  symbolically  transmits  and  promotes 
its  values. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  reforms  involve  a  radical  re- 
structuring of  our  schools.  The  incentives  faced  by  everyone  m  the 
system  would  change  and  I'm  sure  this  would  lead  to  major  in- 
creases in  funding  and  investment  in  education  anc*  major  in- 
creases in  achievement.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bishop  follows:] 
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1. 


THE  PROBLEM 


The  National  Coaaission  on  Excellence  in  Education  has  stated,  "Learning 
is  the  indispensable  investsenc  required  for  success  in  the  Inforsation  age 
ve  are  entering."   The  hi^\h  Anerican  standard  of  living  has  aXcays  depended 
on  the  high  quality  of  Anerican  workers.    There  is  no  way  unskilled  ADerican 
vanufacturing  workers  can  cospetc  with  the  cilllons  of  unskilled  workers 
of  India,  China  and  Latin  America.    The  watchword  in  Aserican  canufacturing 
is  now  "AUTOMATE,  MIGRATE,  OR  EVAPORATE."   Automation,  however,  requires 
a  highly  skilled  and  ifl.xible  work  force.    Skilled  workers  are  essenticl 
for  the  design,  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  advanced  nanufacturlng 
technologies  that  tDusr  be  adopted  if  we  are  to  aaintain  our  high  standard 
of  living. 

The  probleas  that  General  Motors  and  sose  other  cocpanies  have  had  in 
introducing  flexible  tsanufacturing  technology  are,  therefore,  a  cause  of 
grave  concern  .    General  Motors  recently  ripped  a  whole  suit!  zillion  dollar 
line  of  rolots  out  of  its  Lansing  engine  plant  because  they  could  not  get 
it  to  work  reliably.    These  are  very  cooplex  interdependent  systens.  They 
would  be  a  challenge  for  any  Work  force.    Apparently  the  challenge  was  too 
great  for  the  nanagers,  engineers  and  vo'.'kers  GM  assigned  to  the  task.  It 
is  a  challenge  that  other  coapanies  in  other  countries  have  also  faced  and 
overcoac.    GM's  problea  is  not  all  that  atypical  for  US  installations  of 
flexible  tsanufacturing  systeDS(FMS) .    Raachandran  Jaikuaar  found  that  the 
30  TH%  Installations  he  studied  in  the  US  were  nuch  Xess  reliable  than  the 
65  cocparable  Japanese  installations  he  studied.    Average  oetal  cutting  tiae 
was  20  hours  a  day  in  Japan  compared  to  only  8.3  hours  a  day  in  the  US. 
He  attributed  the  ditference  alcost  entirely  to  the  sore  effective  way  the 
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Japanese  had  created  and  managed  intelleccual  assets.    "The  critical 
Ingredient  here  is  nothing  other  than  the  cottpatence  of  a  scall  group  of 
people. "(Ramchandran  Jaikumar,  Harvard  Business  Review*  Dec.  1986).    If  our 
engineers  and  workers  are  not  capable  of  asking  advanced  manufacturing  systess 
vork  reliably,  our  future  as  a  world  class  sanuf acturing  power  is  in  doubt. 

Further  insights  into  our  productivity  lag  can  be  gleaned  fros  Andrew 
Veiss*s  study  of  why  Japanese  electronics  manufacturers  are  more  efficient 
than  cosparable  Western  Electric  plants.    Contrary  to  myth,  he  found  that 
the  Japanese  workers  wer«  more  likely  to  be  absent,  were  more  likely  to  quit, 
and  worked  at  a  slower  pace  than  workers  in  Western  Electric  plants.  The 
Japanese  productivity  advantage  derived  from  working  scarter,  not  harder. 
The  suggestions  ccade  by  employees  during  just  one  year  had  saved  $1987  per 
employee  at  one  firn  and  $2160  per  eoployee  at  another.    Weiss  consented 
that  "Only  an  exceptionally  intelligent  and  well-motivated  labor  force  is 
likely  to  produce  such  an  impressive  record  of  innovation. "(Andrew  Weiss 
Harvard  Business  Review  July  1984)    He  attributed  the  quality  of  the  work 
force  to  the  fact  that  "Successful  J;.panese  electronics  manufacturers  hire 
very  selectively  and  recruit  the  elite  of  the  Japanese  labor  force."  The 
average  qu;>11ty  of  the  pool  fron  which  they  select  is  also  very  high  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  high  quality  of  Japanese  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

Hunter  (1983)  has  examined  how  cognitive  skills  improve  productivity 
the  job.    Using  actual  work  samples  (rather  than  supervisor  ratings)  as 
the  criterion  of  worker  productivity,  he  found  that  most  of  the  impact  of 
cognitive  ability  on  productivity  was  through  its  effe*"  on  job  knowledge. 
It  is  job  knowledge  (a  vocational  skill),  not  general  cognitive  ability  (basic 
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skills) »  that  has  the  largest  direct  iiapact  on  actual  productivity.  This 
inplies  that  cognitive  skills*  major  contribution  to  productivity  is  that 
they  help  the  vorker  learn  new  tasks  aore  quickly.  Proaotions,  turnover, 
and  introduction  of  new  technology  sake  it  necessary  for  worker's  to  learn 
new  skills  at  nany  points  in  their  life.  The  ability  to  learn  and  cotssunicate 
iBUst  be  developed  early  in  life  as  preparation  for  a  lifetice  of  adapting 
to  change. 

The  quality  of  education  is  not  the  only  d-itenDinant  of  a  worker's 

productivity  and  a  nat/.on's  coopetitiveness  and  standard  of  living,  but  it 

is  probably  the  most  important  detenainant  that  is  under  the  control  of 

govemeent.    Consequently,  "the  rising  tide  of  laediocrity"  in  this  arena 

is  a  cause  of  concern.    There  is  isounting  evidence  that  cost  young  people 

have  inadequate  skills  in  coraunicacion,  satheDatics  and  reasoning.  The 

National  Assesscent  of  Educational  Progress's  (NAEP)  study  of  the  literacy 

of  young  adults  (Kirsch  &  Jungeblut,  1986)  found,  for  example,  that: 

80Z  could  not  interpret  a  bus  schedule  well  enough  to  determine  vhcn 
the  next  bus  will  arrive  if  the  day  is  Saturday. 

38Z  could  not  use  a  menu  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  simple  tneal  and 
calculate  the  change  that  would  be  received. 

90Z  could  not  use  unit  price  information  to  determine  which  product 
was  more  economical  by  calculating  cost  per  ounce  from  cost  per  pound. 

of  blacks,  31Z  of  Hispanics  and  lOZ  of  whites  could  not  even  read 
a  paycheck  stub  well  enough  to  report  gross  earnings  to  date. 

A  NAEP  study  of  humanities  found  that  17  year  old  high  school  students  are 

woefully  ignorant  of  American  history  and  culture.    Even  though  80%  vere 

currently  enrolled  in  an  American  history  course,  the  studies  found  that: 

39Z  did  not  know  in  vhich  half  century  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  written. 

68Z  did  not  know  in  which  half  century  the  U.S.  Civil  War  took  place. 
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Two-thirds  could  not  same  the  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  or  the 
Brothers  Karamozov. 

Half  could  not  Identify  Churchill  or  Stalin. 

In  math  and  science,  fields  which  are  believed  to  be  particularly  crucial 
to  productivity  an*!  technological  progress,  our  youth  lag  badly.  Wlien 
cooparable  tests  were  given  to  17  year  olds  in  college  preparatory  oath  and 
science  courses  in  15  countries  it  was  found  that: 


The  US  no  Icpger  has  a  higher  percentage  of  its  \7  year  olds  taking 
advanced  inat..ei&atics  than  other  Western  nations.    The  percentage  of 
17  year  olds  t&king  advanced  nathenatics  was  13Z  in  the  US,  12Z  in  Japan, 
18Z  in  Scotland  and  30Z  in  British  Columbia. 

"In  cost  countries  all  advanced  natheoarlcs  students  take  calculus. 
In  the  U.S.  only  one  fifth  (2.6%  of  the  17  year  old  age  cohort) 
do."    (McKnight,  et  al,  1986  viii) 

The  percent  of  questions  answered  correctly  by  US  "advanced"  students 
vas  ^3Z  in  algebra,  31Z  in  geoaetry  and  29%  in  calculus.  The 
international  nedian  in  these  subjects  vas  57Z,  ItlX  and  ^6Z  respectively. 
Japanese  scores  were  78Z,  COX  and  66Z  respectively.    (McXnicht,  et. 
al.,  1986,  p.  125)  /      v        b  . 

On  the  international  physics  test  first  year  U.S.  students  answered 
34:4  of  the  questions  correctly  and  second  year  students  answered 
correctly.    The  international  oedian  vas  51Z  correct.    Japanese  and 
English  students  achieved  oean  scores  of  58  and  59%  respectively. 
(Jacobson,  1987) 

Recently,  there  have  been  some  heartening  ioproveoents  in  the  acadenlc 
achievement  of  high  school  graduates.    Between  1981  and  1985,  verbal  SAT 
scores  rose  7  points  and  oath  SATs  rose  9  points.    These  gains,  however, 
made  up  for  only  1/6  and  1/3  respectively  of  the  declines  that  had  occurred 
in  the  previous  13  years  (College  Board  1985). 


lack  of  motivation.    Studies  of  tine  use  and  time  on  task  in  high  school 


II.    REASONS  FOR  POOR  BASIC  SKILLS 


A  major  reason  for  the  poor  performance  of  our  students  appears  to  be 
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show  that  students  actively  engage  in  a  learning  activity  for  only  about 
half  the  titse  they  are  scheduled  to  be  in  school.    Aisence  rates  of  15  percent 
or  more  are  cocsson.    Considerable  tine  is  devoted  to  traveling  to  and  frots 
school  and  to  and  froa  area  vocational  schools  or  other  special  prograns. 
TiBC  is  also  used  for  extracurricular  activities  scheduled  during  school 
hours,  for  class  changes,  for  lunch,  and  for  other  nonacfldecic  activities. 

Even  vhen  students  are  in  class,  the  teacher  and/or  students  are  on 
task  only  part  of  the  time.    A  study  of  high  schools  in  Chicago  found  that 
puWic  schools  with  high-achieving  studer.ts  averaged  about  75  percent  of 
class  tine  for  actual  instruction;  for  schools  vith  low  achieving  students, 
the  average  was  51  percent  of  class  tine  (Frederick  1977).    Overall,  A6.5 
percent  of  the  potential  learning  tine  vas  lost  due  to  absence,  lateness, 
and  inattention  (Frederick  1979).    Other  studies  have  found  that  for  reading 
and  oath  instruction  the  average  engagement  rate  is  about  75  percent  (Fischer 
ct  al.»  1978;  Klein,  Tyle,  and  Wright  1979;  Goodlad  1983).    For  vocational 
classes  it  is  about  56  percent  (Halasz  and  Behn  1982).    When  absences, 
nonclass  tine,  and  nonengaged  class  tine  are  conbined,  nore  than  half  of 
the  weekday  of  the  average  high  school  student  is  not  used  for  learning. 

In  1980,  high  school  students  spent  an  average  of  3.5  hours  per  week 
on  hoaework.    When  hocevork  is  added  to  engaged  tine  at  school,  the  total 
tine  devoted  to  study,  instruction,  and  practice  is  only  18-22  hours  per 
week  —  between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  student's  waking  hours  during  the 
school  year.    By  way  of  cocparison,  the  typical  senior  in  a  public  high  school 
spent  10  hours  per  week  in  a  part-tine  job  and  norc  than  20  hours  per  week 
watching  television.    Thus,  TV  occupies  as  nuch  of  an  adolescents  tlr.e  as 
learning. 
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Even  taorc  inportant  than  the  tine  engaged  In  learning  is  the  intensity 
of  the  student's  Involveoent  in  the  process.    After  2  years  of  study  of 
Anerican  high  schools,  Sizer  concluded,  "No  nore  laportant  finding  has  eserged 
froa  the  inquiries  of  our  study  than  that  the  Aaerican  high  school  student, 
as  student,  is  all  too  often  docile,  compliant,  and  without  initiative"  (Sizer 
1984).    Coodlad  had  a  similar  observation  "The  extraordinary  degree  of  student 
passivity  stands  out"  (Goodlad  1984).     The  major  cause  of  these  proMeas 
is  lack  of  motivation. 

Student  apathy  and  student  motivation  are  not  the  whole  of  the  problem. 
Parental  apathy  and  parental  motivation  should  also  concern  us.    One  of  the 
most  striking  of  Harold  Stevenson* s  findings  from  his  comparative  study  of 
education  in  Taiwan,  Japan  and  the  U.S.  was  that  even  though  Anerican  children 
were  learning  the  le;tst  in  school.  American  parents  were  the  cost  satisfied 
with  the  p<*rforDJ>'-,e  of  their  local  schools.    Why  do  Japanese  and  Taiwanese 
parents  hold  their  children  and  schools  to  a  higher  standard  than  Anerican 
parents? 

The  U.S.  lag  in  mathematics  was  revealed  by  the  First  International 
Mathematics  Study  in  1967.    Test  scores  turned  down  in  1968.    Why  did  it 
take  until  1981  for  a  major  educational  reform  movement  to  get  underway? 
Why  did  our  political  system  allow  the  quality  of  education  to  decline  so 
dramatically?    Why  did  we  set  such  low  standards  for  our  schools?     Why  do 
We  pay  our  teachers  so  little?     Why  do  we  give  them  so  little  respect? 
Thus  the  problem  of  apathy  and  motivation  is  as  much  a  societal  problem  as 
it  is  a  parental »  a  teacher  or  a  student  problem. 


111.    REASONS  FOR  LACK  OF  MOTIVATION' 


The  fundamental  cause  of  the  apathy  and  motivation  problem  is  the  way 
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ve  recognize  and  reinforce  scudenc  efforc  and  achievenenc.    The  educational 
decisions  of  students  are  significantly  influenced  by  the  costs  (in  coney, 
tine  and  psychological  effort)  and  benefits  (praise,  prestige,  eicploytnent, 
wage  rates*  and  Job  satisfaction)  that  result.    Any  number  of  eapirical 
studies  confirm  this.^    Our  problem  is  that  while  there  are  benefits  to 
staying  in  school,  most  students  do  not  benefit  very  much  from  working  hard 
while  in  school.    The  lack  of  incentives  fov  effort  is  a  consequence  of  three 
phenomena: 

*  The  labor  narket  fails  to  reward  effort  and  achievenent  in  high 


*  CoDpetitior  for  adaission  to  selective  colleges  pits  students  at 
the  same  high  school  against  each  other  not  against  an  external 
standard. 

*  The  peer  group  actively  discourages  academic  effort. 

3.1    The  Absence  of  Hajor  Economic  Recards  for  Effort  in  High  School 
Vhen  asked  v.'hy  they  work  hard  in  school  and/or  why  they  care  about 
grades,  college-bound  students  typically  respond,  "to  grt  into  college"  or 
"to  get  into  a  good  college."    For  students  who  plan  to  look  for  a  job 
imsed lately  after  high  school,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  They 
typically  spend  less;  tine  on  their  studies  than  those  who  plan  to  attend 
college,  in  large  part  because  most  of  them  see  very  little  connection  between 
performance  in  high  school  and  their  future  success  in  the  labor  market. 
Their  teachers,  of  course*  tell  them  that  they  are  wrong,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  get  a  better  job  if  they  study  hard.    They  look    at  the  labor 
tcarket  and  can  see  that  what  the  teacher  says  is  not  true.    How  successful 
their  older  friends  are  in  the  labor  narket  does  not  depend  on  how  much  they 
learned  in  high  school.    And  their  perception  is  correct,  at  least  in  the 
short  run.    Consider  th?  following  facts: 
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o      For  high  sunool  students,  high  school  grades  and  the  abilities 

measured  by  standardised  tests  have  essentially  no  inpact  on  labor 
market  success.    They  have  ~ 

—no  effect  on  the  chances  of  finding  work  when  one  is  seeking 

it  during  high  school,  and 
—no  effect  on  the  wage  rate  of  the  jobs  obtained  while  in  high 
school. (Hotchkiss,  Bishop  and  Gardner  1982) 

o       As  one  can  see  in  figure  1,  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  college 
full-tJne,  high  school  grades  and  test  scores  have  - 
— no  effect  on  the  wage  rate  of  the  jobs  obtained  inanediately  after 
high  school, 

—a  moderate  effect  on  vage  rates  and  earnings  after  4  or  5  years, 
—a  small  effect  on  employment  and  earnings  iomeciiately  after  high 
school. 

o  In  almost  all  entry-level  jobs,  wage  rates  reflect  the  level  of 
the  job  not  the  worker's  productivity.  Thus,  the  employer,  not 
the  vorker,  benefits  frou  a  worker's  greater  productivity. 
Cognitive  abilities  and  productivity  make  promotion  more  likely, 
but  it  takes  time  for  the  imperfect  sorting  process  to  assign  a 
particularly  eble  worker  a  job  that  fully  uses  that  greater  ability 
—  and  pays  accordingly. 

The  long  delay  before  labor  market  rewards  are  received  is  important 
because  most  teenagers  are  now  oriented  so  benefits  promised  for  10  years 
in  the  future  may  have  little  influence  on  their  decisions. 

3.2     The  Benefits  to  Ecployers  and  Society  of  Basic  Skills 

Although  the  economic  benefits  of  higher  achievement  to  the  employee 
are  quite  modest  and  do  not  appear  until  long  after  graduation,  the  benefits 
to  the  employer  (and  therefore »  to  national  production)  are  immediately 
apparent  in  higher  productivity. 

Over  the  last  80  years,  industrial  psychologists  have  conducced  hundreds 
of  studies,  involving  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  on  the 
relationship  between  productivity  in  particular  jobs  and  various  predictors 
of  that  productivity— general  achievenent/aptitude  tests,  biographical 
inventories,  years  of  schoolings  grade  point  averages,  years  of  experience 
relevant  to  the  job,  age,  tests  of  job  knowledge,  work  samples,  peer  ratings, 
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Figure  1 .       X»p*ct  of  high  school  Achlvct&ent  on  vBge  r«tet 
iibortly  after  gr«dustlon. 


•  cMv^nt  •quty*Unt  to  100  point*  oa  •»  SAT  t«tt*    Ssuro*:    d»rly«d  froR  App«ndlK 
Tabr*  1  And  2:  •iCihj,  hjft  (I984|j  **C«fdrt»r.  NLS  Youth  C1983);  ^j«r,  CImi  Of 
CI9B?);  ^HouM  t  T*l*flt  11975);  A^d  *TMbM*n  t  V»r«t  C197S}. 
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J^lgure  la      Itrpact  of  high  achool  achlevenent  on  yearly  enrnlnga 
long  after  graduation. 


XOTt:   B«rw  r^rfni  1h*  parc»irt«gt  tAcr«»i«  tn  yvarry  ••rnlngt    A>«  to       lncr«iM  In  ACAdeAlc 
•cMv«i^nt  •qufvAUnt  1o  100  point*  or\  tn  SAT  t»»t.    Sooro:     d»rlv«(j  fro*  .Appendix  Ti6U  2: 
•Kfc^ur.  0»r»cftt,  t  VIM  (19??);  ^Imjb^n  I  V«Ut,  MBER-TX  (t9?J);  •nd  c^mtm  I  Ro9»r»  (19?J). 
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Incervievst  and  reference  checks*    Their  findings  sake  it  clear  chat  the 

skills  schools  cry  to  teach  (as  neasured  by  achivvefoent  and  aptitude  test) 

do  Indeed  lead  to  better  performance  on  the  job. 

Achievenent/aptitude  tests  can  be  classified  into  three  basic  types, 

each  neasuring  different  abilities: 

^      General  toental  achievecent'-- General  taental  achievesent  tests  (such 
as  the  Scholastic  Aptituue  Test  '(SAT) «  the  ASVAB  and  components 
of  the  GATB  focus  on  verbal,  quantitative!  and  reasoning  abilities 
Thus,  they  test  the  coapctencies  that  are  ';he  print  objectives 
of  schooling.    (School  attendance  has  been  shovn  to  inprove 
performance  on  these  tests  (torge,  19^5),    Improvements  between 
World  Uar  7  and  World  War  II  of  3/A  ths  of  a  standard  deviation 
(the  equivalent  of  80  SAT  points)  in  the  average  test  scored  of 
army  draftees.] 

0      General  perceptual  ability— General  perceptual  ability  is  a 

combination  of  perceptual  speed  and  spatial  and  mechanical  ability 
It  Includes  the  ahility  to  perceive  detail  quickly,  to  identify 
patterns*  to  visualize  objects,  and  to  perform  other  tasks  that 
rely  on  speed  or  accuracy  in  picking  cut  ont  element  from  a  mass 
of  apparently  undifferentiated  elements.    It  demonstrates  knovledg 
of  mechanical  and  el::ctronic  principles  and  facts. 

0      Psychomotor  ability— Psychomotor  tests,  measure  the  ability  to 
perceive  spatial  patterns  and  ability  to  physically  manipulate 
objects  quickly  and  accurately.    An  example  is  a  dotting  test, 
vhich  requires  the  test  taker  to  place  a  single  dot  vithin  each 
of  a  r  ries  of  very  soall  circles. 

Tests  that  are  closely  tied  to  the  skills  actually  used  on  the  Job  are, 
of  course,  the  best  predictors  of  an  applicant's  future  performance  on  that 
Job.    For  this  reason,  different  kinds  of  aptitude  tests  are  used  to  predict 
Job  performance  for  different  types  of  jobs. 

The  results  of  numerous  stidies  provide  important  evidence  that  basic 
skills  (measured  by  general  mental  ability  tests)  significantly  improve 
productivity  on  all  types  of  Jobs.    I  have  recently  completed  an  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  cognitive  and  psychomotor  achieveoent  on 
worker  productivity.    The  data  base  for  this  study  is  the  US  Emplo>'cent 
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Service' «  Individual  Observation  Data  File  containing  the  r«fults  of  GATB 
revalidation  studits  o£  the  productivity  of  31.399  workers  in  U3  different 
occupations.    The  results  are  suasarized  in  Figures  2  through  6.    The  bars 
represent  in  19B5  dollars  the  effect  on  productivity  of  a  one  standard 
deviation  (1  SD  is  equal  to  about  110  points  on  an  SAT  test)  gain  in  this 
type  of  achlevesent  while  work  experience  and  all  other  forrs  of  achlevecent 
«re   held  constant.    Quite  clearly  acadesslc  achlevesent,  especially  oath 
achleveaent,  has  a  very  large  effect  on  worker  productivity.    The  effect 
of  a  gain  in  eath  achievenent  on  job  performance  is  »ore  than  twice  as  great 
as  the  effect  of  an  equivalent  gain  in  verbal  achlevesent. 

Verbal  aehieveaents  can  be  denonstrated  on  application  fons  and  in 
interviews;  cath  achieveeent  cannot.    Consequently,  verbal  achieveaent  it 
rewarded  tsore  than  eath  achi«ve»«nt.    Many  students  avoid  the  nore  rigorous 
ssth  and  science  courses,  and,  as  a  result,  cur  nation  faces  a  shortage  of 
engineers  and  scientists.    These  results  clearly  isply  that  schools  need 
to  Increase  the  tl=e  devoted  to  oath  and  science  and  raise  standards  in  these 
courses.    Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  nurturing  oathesatical  and 
scientific  talent. 

Figure  7  cospares  the  ispact  of  xnathesatlcal  «nd  verbal  achlevesent 
(specifically  a  difference  of  the  110  points  on  botl.  the  aath  and  verbal 
SATs  or  its  equivalent  on  other  tests  and  CPA)  on  the  productivity  of  a 
clerical  vorker,  on  vages  of  clerical  workers,  and  on  the  wages  of  all 
vorkers^*^.    Productivity  is  clearly  raised  such  sore  than  wage  rates. 
Apparently  it  is  a  youth's  employer,  not  the  youth,  who  benefits  the  cost 
when  a  non-col lege-bound  student  works  hard  in  school  «nd  Icproves  his  or 
her  acodenlc  aehieveaents.    The  youth  is  acre  like'y  to  find  a  job  but  not 
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one  with  an  appreciably  higher  wjge.  The  next  section  examines  reasons  for 
the  discrepancy. 


3*3    Reasons  for  the  Discrepancy  between  Wage  Rates/Earnings 
and  Productivity  on  the  Job 


Enployers  are  presucably  competing  for  better  workers.    Why  doesn't 
conpetition  result  in  ouch  higher  wages  for  those  who  achieve  in  high  school 
or  for  those  who  do  veil  on  a  general  oental  ability  test?    The  cause  appears 
to  be  the  lack  of  objective  infoixation  available  to  ecployers  on  applicant 
accofflplishnents,  skills,  and  productivity. 

Tests  are  available  for  oeasuring  sooe  skill?:,  but  court  decision,  e.g., 
Griggs  vs.  Duke  Power  Coapany  (I97I),  and  pressure  from  Equal  Eoployrsent 
Opportunity  Cocsuissions  have  reduced  their  use.    Consequently,  hiring 
selections  and  starting  wage  rates  often  do  not  reflect  the  conpetencies 
and  abilities  students  have  developed  in  school  or  through  on-the-job  training 
ir.  previous  positions.    Instead,  hiring  decisions  are  based  on  obser\*able 
characteristics  (such  as  years  of  schooling  and  field  of  study)  that  serve 
as  signals  for  the  conpetencies  the  etsployer  cannot  observe  directly.  As 
a  result,  the  worker's  wage  reflects  the  av^.r^ge  productivity  of  all  workers 
with  the  sane  set  of  educational  credentials  rather  than  that  individual's 
productivity. 

Employers  can  also  get  the  objective-  information  they  need  through 
transcripts  and  throu/^h  referrals  from  trusted  sources  that  know  about  the 
applicant.    Both  these  means  are  under  used. 
Little  Use  of  Transcripts 

Employers  currently  make  only  limited  use  of  high  school  transcripts 
in  hiring.    The  only  information  about  school  experiences  requested  by  most 
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job  application  forms  is  years  of  schooling,  whether  a  diplona  or  certificate 
was  obtained,  and  area  of  specialization,  if  any.    These  attributes  play 
an  laportant  part  in  eoployer  decisions.    Probably  because  of  unreliable 
reporting,  oost  applications  do  not  ask  the  individual  to  report  grade  point 
averages.    If  a  student  or  graduate  has  given  written  permission  for  a 
transcript  to  be  sent  to  an  etcployer,  the  Buckley  aaendoent  obligates  the 
school  to  respond.    «any  high  schools  are  not,  hovever,  responding  to  such 
requests.    The  experience  of  Nationwide  Insurance,  one  of  Colucbus's  most 
respected  employers,  is  probably  representative  of  vhat  happens  in  most 
conaunities.    Permission  to  obtain  high  school  records  is  obtained  from  all 
young  people  who  interview  for  a  job.    Kationvide  sent  over  1,200  such  signed 
requests  to  high  schools  in  1982  and  received  only  93  responses.  Employers 
reported  that  colleges  were  much  more  responsive  to  transcript  requests  than 
high  schools.    High  schools  have  apparently  designed  their  systems  for 
responding  to  requests  for  transcripts  around  the  needs  of  colleges  and  their 
college  attending  graduates  not  around  the  needs  of  employers  and  their 
graduates  who  are  seeking  a  job. 

There  is  an  additional  barrier  to  the  use  of  high  school  transcripts 
in  selecting  new  employees— when  high  schools  do  respond,  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  them  to  do  so.    For  Nationwide  Insurance  the  response  almost 
invariably  took  more  than  2  weeks.    Given  this  time  lag,  if  employers  required 
transcripts  prior  to  making  hiring  selections,  a  job  offer  could  not  be  made 
until  a  month  or  so  after  an  application  had  been  received.    Mos*  jobs  arc 
filled  much  more  rapidly  than  that.    The  1982  N'CRVE  employer  survey  of 
eraployers  found  that  83.5  percent  of  all  jobs  were  filled  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  65  percent  were  filled  in  less  than  2  weeks,    as  a  result,  nearly 
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99  percent  of  the  youth  hired  at  Kationvide  vere  selected  before  their  high 
school  transcripts  were  received.    (Employers  are  equally  unvilling  to  wait 
for  uTitten  referrals  froa  previous  employers;  at  Kationvide,  tsost  of  the 
written  references  requested  from  previous  employers  arrived  after  hiring 
decisions  had  already  been  made.) 

3.^    The  Large  Social  Benefits  vs.  Small  Private  Rewards 

The  evidence  presented  implies  that  the  social  benefits  of  developing 
basic  skills  are  considerably  greater  than  the  private  rewards.  Despite 
their  higher  productivity  young  workers  who  have  achieved  in  high  school 
and  who  have  done  well  on  academic  achievement  tests  do  not  receive  higher 
wage  rates  immediately  after  high  school.    The  student  who  works  hard  nust 
wait  many  years  to  start  really  benefiting  and  even  then  the  magnitude  of 
the  wage  and  earnings  effect — a  1  to  2  percent  increase  in  earnings  per  grade 
level  equivalent  on  aa  achievement  test — is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
actual  change  in  productivity  that  results. 

Learning  that  is  certified  by  a  credential  is  rewarded  handsomely. 
Learning  not  certified  by  a  credential  is  either  not  rewarded  or  only  modestly 
rewarded.    Consequently  there  are  strong  incentives  to  stay  in  school;  but 
much  weaker  incentives  to  study  hard  while  in  school.    Performance  in  school 
is  hard  to  verify  because  transcripts  are  not  very  infonsative,  because  job 
seekers  do  not  bring  their  transcripts  with  them  when  they  apply  for  a  job, 
and  because  the  requirement  of  written  penalsslcn  for  release  means  the 
transcript  often  cannot  arrive  in  time  to  influence  the  hiring  decision. 
The  consequence  is  under  investment  in  the  quality  of  one's  education  both 
in  school  and  at  jobs.    The  lack  of  significant  rewards  for  academic 
achievement  in  the  years  immediately  after  leaving  school  contributes  to 
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the  lack  of  motivation  of  tsany  high  school  students  and  the  resulting  deficit 
in  basic  skills  and  higher  level  reasoning  abilities. 

The  tendency  to  under  revard  effort  and  learning  in  school  appears  to 
be  a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon.    Grades  in  school  are  a  crucial 
determinant  of  vhich  employer  a  German  youth  apprentices  vith.    Top  companies 
in  Japan  and  Europe  often  hire  lifetime  employees  directly  our  of  secondary 
school.    Teacher  recommendations^  grades  in  school  and  scores  on  national 
and  provincial  exams  have  a  significant  impact  on  vho  gets  to  work  at  the 
core  prestigious  firm;  (Leestma»  et.  al.»  1987).    Japanese  parents  know  that 
their  son  or  daughter's  future  economic  and  social  rank  in  society  critically 
depends  on  hov  much  he  or  she  learns  in  secondary  school.  Learning 
achievement  is  defined  and  measured  relative  to  everyone  else  in  the  state 
or  nation  and  not  Just  relative  to  ones  classmates  in  the  school.    This  is 
vhy  Japanese  parents  demand  so  much  of  their  children  and  of  their  schools. 
Japanese  adolescents  work  extremely  hard  in  high  school  but  once  they  have 
entered  college »  they  stop  working.    A  country  club  atmosphere  prevails. 
The  reason  for  the  change  in  behavior  is  that  employers  apparently  care  only 
about  which  university  the  youth  attendSi  not  about  the  individual's  academic 
achievement  at  the  university.    Working  hard  is  not  a  national  character 
trait »  it  ic  a  respon:;e  to  the  way  Japanese  society  rewards  academic 
achievement. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  question  of  why  parents  and  elected  school 
officials  in  the  US  were  so  apathetic  about,  school  quality  during  the  1970 's. 
Wliy  is  it  irrelevancies  like  school  closings  that  draw  the  crowds  to  school 
board  meetings  and  not  debates  over  standards?    Why  are  American  parents 
so  happy  with  schools  that  do  such  a  poor  Job  of  teaching?    I  suggest  that 
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Student  apathy,  parental  apathy,  school  board  apathy  ond  political  apathy 
regarding  secondary  education  all  have  the  sa&e  two  root  causes. 

3.5    No  Fault  Adolescence 


1960'&  end  1970' s  ve  adopted  practices  and  developed  institutions  which  hid 
froa  ourselves  our  failure  to  teach,  which  protected  our  adolescents  froa 
the  consequences  of  their  failure  to  learn  and  which  prevented  tsany  of  those 
who  did  learn  fron  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labor.    If  learning  were 
defined  by  an  absolute  standard  not  by  ones  ranking  In  the  school  and  the 
rewards  for  learning  were  as  attractive  as  they  are  In  Japan,  everyone-*- 
students,  teachers,  parents  and  school  boards — would  behave  very  differently. 
Parents  would  demand  that  their  school  be  the  best  and  would  be  willing  to 
tax  themselves  heavily  to  achieve  that  result.    The  status  and  salary  of 
secondary  school  teachers  would  rise,  the  requirements  for  entry  Into  Che 
profession  would  increase,  and  s^^ndards  of  teacher  performance  would  improve. 
If  parents  were  not  satisfied  with  their  child's  academic  progress,  they 
would  send  him  or  her  to  a  tutor  or  an  after  school  just  as  Japanese  parents 
do.    Adolescents'  would  no  longer  be  such  reluctant  learners. 

How  does  our  society  institutionalize  no  fault  adolescence?    In  part 
IC  is  a  result  of  social  promotion.    But  more  significantly  it  is  a 
consequence  of  Che  way  employers  select  young  workers.    When  hiring  young 
people  recently  out  of  high  school,  most  employers,  even  chose  like  IBM  and 
Morgan  Guarantee  and  Trust  who  receive  h  tndreds  of  applications  for  every 
opening,  do  not  demand  to  know  what  was  learned  in  school.    Credentials  are 
generally  awarded  for  time  spent  in  school,  and  ell  other  Information  on 
what  was  learned  in  school  is  very  difficult  for  employers  to  obtain.  Host 


The  first  cause  is  a  syndrome  I  call  NO  FAULT  ADOLESCENCE.    During  the 
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eoployers  have  given  up  crying  to  find  out.    As  a  result,  ths  quality  of 
the  job  one  obtains  after  high  school  is  little  effected  by  effort  and 
accomplishment  in  high  school. 

3.6   The  Zero-Sum  Nature  of  Academic  Competition  in  High  School 
The  second  root  cause  of  the  lack  of  real  ootivation  to  learn  in  middle 
school  and  secondary  school  is  the  ZERO  SUM  NATURE  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  GAME. 
Under  our  current  system  the  academic  side  of  school  forces  adolescents  to 
compete  against  each  other.    Their  achievement  is  not  being  lueasured  against 
an  absolute  or  an  external  standard.    In  contrast  to  Scout  merit  badges  where 
recognition  is  given  for  a'^Sieving  a  fixed  standard  of  competence  in  a  given 
field,  the  only  measures  of  achievement  that  receive  attention  in  school 
are  measures  of  one's  perf— ^«Tice  relative  to  one's  close  friends  such  as 
grades  and  rank  in  class.    When  a  student  tries  hard  and  excels  in  school, 
he/she  is  making  things  worse  for  his  or  her  friends.    When  we  set  up  a  zero 
sum  competition  among  close  friends »  we  should  not  be  surprised  when  they 
decide  not  to  compete.    All  work  groups  have  ways  of  sanctioning  "rate 
busters."    High  school  students  call  them  "brain  geeks",  "grade  grubbers" 
and  "brown  nosers".    One  student  told  me  that  "In  most  of  the  regular 
classes...  if  you  raised  your  hand  more  than  twice  in  a  class,  you  were  called 
a  'teachers  pet.'" 

Adolescents  do  not  mind  working  hard.    Watch  thea  working  at  Wendys 
and  McDonalds.    Watch  them  working  on  a  Scout  merit  badge.    Watch  thea  at 
football  practice.    In  these  environments  they  are  not  competing  against 
each  other.    They  are  working  together  as  part  of  a  team.    Their  individual 
efforts  are  visible  to  their  peers  and  appreciated  by  thea.    On  the  sports 
field,  there  is  no  greater  sin  than  giving  up,  even  when  the  score  is 
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hopelessly  one  sided.    On  the  academic  side  of  high  school,  there  is  no 
greater  sin  than  trying  hard. 

The  lack  of  external  standards  for  Judging  academic  achievescnt  and 
Che  resulting  zero  suts  nature  of  acsdeaic  competition  in  the  school  also 
influences  the  school  board  and  the  political  systen.    Parents  can  see  that 
setting  higher  academic  standards  or  hiring  better  teachers  will  not  improve 
their  child* 8  grade  point  average  or  rank  in  class.    The  Scholastic  Apticude 
Test  is  intended  to  be  curriculum  free.    Raising  standards  at  the  high  school 
will  have  only  minor  effects  on  how  my  child  does  on  the  SAT,  so  why  worry 
about  standards.    In  any  case,  doing  well  on  the  SAT  matters  only  for  those 
who  aspire  to  attend  a  college  like  Brown  or  Cornell.    Most  students  are 
planning  to  attend  a  public  college,  sany  of  which  admit  cll  high  school 
graduates  from  tlie  state  \ith  the  requisite  courses. 

The  parents  of  children  not  planning  to  go  to  college  have  an  even 
weaker  incentive  to  demand  high  standards  at  the  local  high  school.  They 
believe  that  what  counts  in  the  labor  market  is  getting  the  diploma  not 
learning  algebra.    They  can  see  that  learning  more  will  be  of  only  modest 
benefit  to  their  child's  future  and  that  higher  standards  might  put  at  risk 
what  is  re2lly  important — the  diploma. 

Only  at  higher  levels  of  government  such  as  the  state  or  nation  do  the 
real  costs  of  mediocre  schools  become  apparent.    The  whole  community  loses 
because  the  work  force  is  less  efficient  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  attract 
new  industry.    Competitiveness  deteriorates  and  the  nation's  standard  of 
living  declines.    This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  state  governors  and  Gti<C) 
legislatures  have  been  the  energizing  force  of  school  reform.  State 
governments,  however,  arc  far  removed  frcn  the  classroom  and  the  instruments 
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sv<ll<ble  to  them  for  iteposlnf  reforn  are  Halted.    Hlnlsua  competency  tests 
for  receiving  «  high  school  diplocsa  are  «n  exsaple  ofsn  externally  imposed 
standard  of  achievenent.    They  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  especially 
when  they  are  taken  early  in  high  school  and  remedial  classes  are  offered 
after  school  and  during  the  summer  for  thuse  who  fail  on  the  first  try. 
S<me  students  srrive  in  high  school  so  far  behind*  however*  and  the 
consequences  of  not  getting  a  diploma  are  so  severe,  wc  have  not  been  willing 
to  set  the  minimum  competency  standard  very  high.    As  a  result,  minimum 
competency  tests  have  only  modest  incentive  effects  for  the  grest  majority 
of  the  students. 


The  lack  of  standards  of  achievement  external  to  the  classroom  also 

has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  motivation  of  students  snd  teachers.    As  Theodora 

Sizer  has  observed,  "A  lot  of  the  honors  students  aren*t  questers.  They 

dodge  the  hard  problems,  the  hard  courses,  to  keep  their  averages  up. "(p. 

53)    Teachers  find  it  difficult  to  escape  being  infected  by  the  lassit'jde 

for  the  students  can  be  cruel  if  they  are  not  entertained  or  if  they  perceive 

the  work  load  to  be  too  heavy.    Sizer*6  description  of  Hs.  Shiffe's  class, 

was  strikingly  similar  to  one  cf  the  classes  I  visited  in  my  research: 

Even  while  the  names  of  living  things  poured  out  of  Shiffe's  lecture, 
no  one  was  taking  notes.    She  wanted  the  students  to  know  these  x:ime8. 
They  did  not  want  to  know  theD  and  were  not  going  to  learn  them. 
Apparently  no  outside  threat— flunking,  for  example— affectca  she 
stui'^ents.    Shiffe  did  her  thing,  the  students  chattered  on,  even  in 
th<:  presence  of  a  visitor. .. .Their  common  front  of  uninterest  probably 
lude  examinations  moot.    Shiffe  could  not  flunk  then  all,  and  if  their 
performance  was  uniformly  shoddy,  she  would  have  to  pass  them  all. 
Her  desperatiun  was  as  obvious  as  the  students  cruelty  toward  her."(pl57- 
1S8) 

Kov  does  a  teacher  avoid  this  treatment?    Slzer*s  description  of  Mr.  Brody^s 
class  provides  one  example. 


3.7    The  Consequences  for  Classrooms  Interaction 
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He  signaled  to  the  students  uhst  the  ffllnifis,  the  few  questions  for  a 
test*  vere;  all  tenth  snd  eleventh'-grsdcrs  could  sister  these  with 
absurdly  little  difficulty.    The  youngsters  picked  up  the  signal  and 
kept  their  part  of  the  bargsln  by  being  friendly  and  orderly.  They 
did  not  push  Brody*  and  he  did  noC  pu9h  Chea.    The  clsasroott  wsa  tranquil 
and  bland.    By  ay  vstch,  over  a  third  of  Che  clae  vaa  spent  on  Batters 
other  than  hiatory*  and  two-thirds  of  the  claasas  ostensibly  devotei! 
to  the  subject  were  undeaanding.    Brody'a  TOon  vas  quiet*  and  his 
students  liked  hia.    No  vonder  he  had  tha  estaia  of  the  prix\cipal  who 
valued  orderliness  and  good  rapport  between  students  and  staff.  Brody 
and  his  class  hsd  agreement »  all  right*  agrecaent  that  reduced  the^ 
:^fforts  of  both  students  and  teacher  to  an  irreducible  and  pathetic 
BinlAU8.(p.  IS6) 


Scae  teachers,  through  brilliance  or  force  of  personality,  are  able 

to  overcotoe  the  obstacles  and  scisulate  their  students  to  learn.    But  for 

ttost  nortalft  the  lassitude  of  the  students  is  too  deaoralizing.  Everyone 

in  the  aystea  recognises  thsc  tuerc  is  a  problea,  but  esch  group  fixes  blaa^ 

on  &9aeone  else.    The  teachisrs  tend  to  blaae  the  parents  or  the 

adainiscrat\>rs.    The  students  and  parents  tend  to  blaae  the  teachers.  As 

one  student  put  it: 

As  It  stsnds  now,  there  is  an  unending,  ever  increasing  cyclic 
proKea.    Tescher  and  sdainistrator  disinterest,  apathy  end  their 
lack  of  dedication  results  in  students  becoaing  even  aore 
unaotivated  and  docile,  which  in  turn  sllows  teachers  to  be  less 
interested  end  dedicated.    If  students  don't  care,  why  should 
teachers?    If  teachers  don't  care,  why  should  the  students  (Krista 


Yes  it  is  a  classic  chicken  vs  egr  problea.    Ve  assign  teachers  the 
responiiibility  for  setting  high  standards  but  we  do  not  give  thea  any 
effective  ceans  except  the  force  of  their  own  personality  for  inducing  student 
acceptance  of  the  acadeaic  goals  of  the  classrooa.    Most  students  view  the 
costs  of  studying  hard  as  auch  greater  then  the  benefits,  so  the  peer  group 
pressures  the  teacher  to  go  easy.    As  Sizer  snd  others  have  observed,  all 
too  often  teachers  are  forced  to  cosproaise  their  acadealc  desands  by  their 
inability  to  induce  the  bulk  of  the  (ilass  to  accept  thea  as  reasonable  and 
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legitimate.    We  would  like  the  students  to  perceive  themselves  as  a  team 
and  the  teacher  as  a  coach  both  working  toward  a  common  goal.  Unfortunately, 
the  teacher  is  often  viewed  as  a  judge  whose  only  power  is  to  reward  one 
student  at  the  expense  of  another. 

The  message  of  this  paper  is  that  the  cause  of  the  problem  is  really 
the  system  by  which  we  define  and  reward  academic  achievement.    In  the  current 
institutional  environment,  one  cannot  realistically  expect  to  identify  and 
attract  enough  gifted  teachers  to  solve  the  problems  described  above. 

iV.    HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 
The  rapid  gains  in  academic  achievement  overseas  and  declining 
achievement  here  spell  trouble  for  the  American  economy.    The  problem  is 
.w  serious  and  so  longstanding  nothing  short  of  radical  reform  will  help. 
Most  of  the  reforms  now  underway  are  desirable,  but  by  themselves  they  are 
insufficient. 

Proposed  reforms  of  secondary  education  include  stricter  graduation 
requirements,  more  homework,  increases  in  the  amount  and  difficulty  of  course 
material,  greater  emphasis  on  the  basics  ^English,  math,  science,  social 
science,  computer  science),  and  improvements  in  the  quality  of  teaching 
through  higher  salaries,  carter  laddevs,  and  competency  tests  for  teachers. 
Although  Important,  these  reforms  are  limited  in  that  they  emphasize  changes 
in  the  content  and  quality  of  what  is  offered  by  the  school  and  require  the 
student  to  work  harder.    They  have  given  insufficient  attention  to  how  to 
motivate  students  to  work  harder.    Learning  is  not  a  passive  act;  it  requires 
the  time  and  active  involvement  of  the  learner.    In  a  classroom  with  I  teacher 
and  18  students,  there  are  18  learning  hours  spent  to  every  1  hour  of  teaching 
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time.    Student  time  is  therefore  very  Icportant  and  how  intensely  that  time 
is  used  affects  learning  significantly     Students  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  devote  more  time  to  learning.    Clearly,  then,  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  how  much  time  and  energy  students  devote  to  learning. 

The  key  to  motivation  is  recognizing  and  rewarding  learning. 
Individualized  learning  goals  should  be  e;itabXished  which  stretch  the  student 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.    Achievement  of  these  goals  would  be  assessed 
by  the  school  and  recognized  at  an  awards  ceremony.    The  student  would  receive 
a  competency  profile  describing  these  achievements  that  would  aid  in  securing 
employment.    If  the  labor  market  knows  who  has  learned  what,  it  will  provide 
the  rewards. 

The  second  way  schools  can  generate  stronger  incentives  for  learning 
is  to  restructure  schoolwide  and  classroom  recognition  of  student  achievement 
so  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to  be  recognized  for  their  contribution, 
greater  effort  by  everybody  makes  everybody  better  off,  and  there  are 
significant  rewards  for  learning  and  real  consequences  for  failing  to  learn. 
As  Theodore  Sizer  has  advocated,  "The  better  the  performance,  the  greater 
(should  be]  the  latitude  given  the  student. "(Sizer  p.  67)      Bloom's  theory 
of  mastery  learning  says  that  there  are  no  differences  in  what  people  can 
learn,  only  differences  in  the  rate  at  which  people  learn.    Given  enough 
time,  everyone  can  achieve  mastery.    There  is  a  need  for  massive  doses  of 
mastery  learning.    The  primary  consequence  of  a  failure  to  learn  should  be 
more  time  devoted  to  learning.    Extra  classes  could  be  scheduled  after  school 
and  during  the  summer.    Learning  would  be  defined  as  gains  in  competence 
and  gains  in  knowledge,  not  as  an  absolute  standard  of  performance.  The 
gifted  and  the  handicapped  would  be  stretched  as  would  everyone  else.  The 
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reward  for  effort  and  for  learning  would  be  free  cine.    Schools  would  be 
open  all  day  and  all  year.    Enrichmenc  programs  designed  Co  accracc  all 
scudencs  would  be  offered  during  Che  addicional  ciae.    Everyone  would  be 
encouraged  Co  pajcicipace  buC  only  Che  unsuccessful  learners  would  be 
obligaced  co  parcicipace. 

Sose  mighc  respond  co  chese  proposals  by  seating  a  preference  for 
incrinsic  over  extrinsic  motivation  of  learning.    This,  however,  is  a  false 
dichotomy.    No  where  else  in  our  society  do  we  expect  people  to  devote 
thousands  of  hours  to  a  difficult  task  and  receive  onl:*  intrinsic  rewards. 
Public  recognition  of  achievement  and  the  symbolic  and  material  rewards 
received  by  achievers  are  important  generators  of  intrinsic  motivation. 
They  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  central  ways  a  culture  symbolically  transmits 
and  promotes  its  values. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  reforms  involve  a  radical 
restructuring  of  our  schools.    No  fault  adolescence  and  the  zero  sum  nature 
of  academic  competition  would  pass  from  the  scene.    The  incentives  faced 
by  everyone  in  the  system  would  change  and  this  would  probably  lead  to  a 
major  increase  in  public  investment  in  education.    The  proposed  reforms  are 
not  simple  to  implement  and  they  need  not  be  implemented  all  at  once.  The 
discussion  of  the  recommendations  that  follows  is  organized  into  six  sections; 

4.1  Improving  Measures  of  Academic  Achievement. 

4.2  Getting  the  Peer  Group  to  Encourage  Learning. 

4.3  Creating  New  Learning  Opportunities  in  School. 

4.4  Generating  Additional  Recognition  and  Reward  for  Learning. 

4.5  Creating  New  Learning  Opportunities  Outside  of  School. 

4.6  Helping  Students  Obtain  Good  Jobs 
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A. I    Improving  Measures  of  Academic  Achievement 


CertlfylnR  Competencies 

Schools  should  provide  graduates  vith  certificates  or  diplomas  that 
certify  the  students'  knowledge  and  competencies,  not  Just  their  attendance. 
Competency  should  be  defined  by  an  absolute  standard  in  the  way  Scout  merit 
badges  are. 
Instituting  Statewide  Examinations 

States  should  Adopt  statewide  tests  of  competency  and  knowledge  that 
are  specific  to  the  curriculum  being  taught,  such  as  New  York  State's  Regents 
Examinations.    If  a  state  does  not  have  such  exams,  a  school  district  (or 
th«  members  of  each  department  of  a  school)  could  establish  its  own  exams. 
Such  examinations  would  offer  several  benefits. 


Better  Inform  students  and  parents  about  how  well  the  student  is 
doing  and  thus  help  parents  work  with  teachers  to  Improve  their 
children's  performance. 

Hake  the  relationship  between  teachers  and  students  more 
cooperative!  with  the  teacher  and  students  working  Jointly  to 
prepare  the  students  for  the  exam. 

Strengthen  student  incentives  to  learn  because  they  would  now  be 
able  to  signal  to  their  parents  and  employers  their  competence 
In  specific  curriculum  areas. 

Create  a  database  that  school  boards  and  parents  could  use  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  education  being  provided  by  their  local 
school. 

Enable  employers  to  use  scores  on  these  examinations  to  help  Improve 
their  selection  of  new  employees.    If  the  uncertainties  involved 
in  hiring  are  reduced,  expanding  employment  will  become  Zio^e 
profitable,  total  employment  will  increase,  and  recent  high  school 
graduates  will  be  better  able  to  compete  with  more  experienced 
workers. 


^eform  the  SAT  and  ACT  Tests 

VHtlle  national  or  statewide  tests  are  necessary,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  is  not  the  kind  of  test  that  Is  helpful.    The  SAT  suffers  from 
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two  very  serious  Hinlcaclons;    the  United  range  of  the  achievements  that 
are  evaluated  and  Its  multiple  choice  fornat.    The  test  was  designed  to  be 
curriculum  free.    To  the  extent  that  It  evaluates  the  students'  understanding 
of  material  taught  in  schools,  the  material  It  covers  Is  almost  entirely 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  curriculum,  not  the  high  school  curriculum. 
As  a  result.  It  falls  to  generate  Incentives  to  take  the  more  deo.dndlng 
courses  or  to  study  hard.    The  multiple  choice  format  Is  also  a  severe 
limitation.    National  and  provincial  exams  In  Europe    are  predominantly  essay 
examinations.    The  absence  of  essays  on  the  SAT  and  ACT  tests  contribute 
to  the  poor  writing  skills  of  American  students.    The  test  advertises  Itself 
as  an  ability  test  but  is  In  fact  an  achievement  test  measuring  a  very  limited 
range  of  achievements. 

Christopher  Jencks  and  James  Crouse  made  many  of  the  sane  criticisms 
of  the  SAT  In  a  1982  article  In  the  Public  Interest.    They  recommended  that 
the  SAT  evaluate  a  much  broader  range  of  achievements.    I  support  their 
position.    A  portion  of  the  test  should  Involve  writing  an  essay.  Knowledge 
and  understanding  of  literature,  history  and  science  and  higher  order  thinking 
skills  should  all  be  assessed. 

Colleges  sh'-uld  require  that  students  take  at  least  two  subject  specific 
exams.    The  advanced  placement  exams  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  exams  we 
need.    These  exams  should  nrc  be  United  to  the  multiple  choice  format. 
Foreign  language  exams,  for  example,  should  test  conversational  skills  as 
well  as  reading  and  writing.    Students  taking  science  courses  should  be 
expected  to  conduct  experiments  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  lab  equipment. 
Promote  the  Development  of  New  Assessment  Mechanisms 

Linking  assessment  to  the  curriculum  requires  a  greater  diversity  of 
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assessoent  oechanisns.    States  should  not  be  prevented  from  having  their 
own  unique  curriculutn  sioply  because  the  available  exatainations  and  assesstoent 
tools  are  so  limited.    However,  the  need  for  multiple  versions  and  for 
fairness  to  minorities  make  test  development  very  expensive.    The  federal 
government  should  underwrite  state  consortia  and  other  organizations  chat 
seek  to  develop  alternatives  to  currently  available  tests  and  assessment 
mechanisms.    Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  developing  methods  of  assessing 
higher  order  thinking  skills  and  competencies  that  cannot  be  evaluated  using 
a  multiple  choice  format. 

While  testing  organizations  would  publish  and  oversee  grading  of  the 
exams,  the  subjects  covered  by  the  exs:^  and  the  skills  tested  would  be 
selected  by  a  coamittee  of  teachers  and  specialists  in  the  field.  Examples 
of  groups  that  might  sponsor  and  direct  test  development  are  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  associations  of  private  colleges,  state 
boards  of  education,  and  textbook  publishers.    There  should  be  a  conscious 
effort  to  maximize  philosophical  and  educational  diversity  l""  ,^e  selection 
of  consortia  for  funding.    The  push  for  better  measures  of  student  learning 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  academic  arena.    A  similar  effort  should  be 
made  in  the  vocational  area. 

4.2   Getting  the  Peer  Group  to  Encourage  Learning 
Cooperative  Learning 

One  effective  way  of  inducing  peers  to  value  learning  and  support  effort 
in  school  is  to  reward  the  group  for  the  individual  learning  of  its  members. 
This  is  the  approach  taken  in  cooperative  learning.    Students  are  grouped 
into  evenly  matched  teams  of  4  or  5  members  that  are  heterogeneous  in  ability. 
After  the  teacher  presents  new  material,  the  team  works  together  on  work 
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sheets  to  prepnre  each  other  for  periodic  quizzes.  The  team's  score  is  an 
average  of  the  scores  of  team  nenbers,  and  high  team  scores  are  recognized 
In  a  class  newsletter  or  through  group  certificates  of  achievement.^ 

Slavln  has  recently  reviewed  27  field  experiments  that  compared 
cooperative  learning  strategies  conblnlng  group  study  and  group  reward  for 
Individual  learning  with  the  standard  Indlvldual-reward-for-lndlvldual- 
learnlng  system  (Slavln  1985). 5    in  2^  of  these  studies,  cooperative  learning 
had  a  statistically  significant  positive  effect  on  learning.    Where  effect 
sizes  were  available,  they  were  approximately  30  percent  of  a  standard 
deviation  on  the  post  test. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  In  which  the  various  components 

of  the  cooperative  learning  model  described  previously  have  been  tested  on 

their  own  or  In  2  x  2  factorial  experimental  designs.    The  four  studies  that 

examined  the  effects  of  group  study  without  group  rewards  for  Individual 

learning  found  that  such  a  strategy  had  no  positive  effects.    Group  study 

methods  tnat  offered  group  rewards  based  on  the  quality  of  a  group  product 

were  also  not  found  to  Increase  learning.    These  results  suggest  that  the 

two  key  ingredients  for  successful  cooperative  learning  are  as  follows: 

°       A  cooperative  Incentive  structure— awards  based  on  group 

performance — seems  to  be  essential  for  students  working  In  groups 
to  learn  better. 

°       A  system  of  Individual  accountability  in  which  everyone's  naximdn 
effort  must  be  essential  to  the  group's  success  and  the  effort 
and  performance  of  each  group  member  must  be  clearly  visible  to 
his  or  her  group  mates. 

These  results  provide  important  evidence  of  the  Importance  of  peer  norms. 

What  seems  to  happen  In  cooperative  learning  Is  that  the  team  develops  sn 

Identity  of  Its  own,  and  group  norms  arise  that  are  different  from  the  norms 

that  hold  sway  In  the  student's  other  classes.    The  group's  Identity  arises 
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from  Che  extensive  personal  interaction  among  group  members  in  the  context 
of  working  toward  a  shared  goal.    Since  the  group  is  small  and  the  interaction 
intense,  the  effort  and  success  of  each  team  member  is  known  to  other 
teammates.    Such  knowledge  allows  the  proup  to  reward  each  team  member  for 
his  or  her  contribution  to  the  team  goal,  and  this  is  what  seems  to  happen. 


Turn  Schools  into  All  Day  Learning  Centers 

Schools  should  remain  open  after  the  end  of  the  regular  school  day. 
A  full  range  of  remedial  and  enrichment  programs  and  extra  curricular 
activities  and  interscholasti;.  sports  should  be  offered.    The  library  should 
remain  open  during  this  period  and  the  auditorium  could  be  used  for  showing 
educational  films  and  video  tapes.      Extra  help  would  be  available  for 
students  having  difficulty  with  the  core  curriculum.    Vo'lunteers  to  provide 
tutoring  and    «  ^t'fer  special  interest  courses  could  be  recruited  from  the 
community.    Employers  and  unions  could  be  approached  about  sending  a  member 
of  their  staff  to  supervise  an  extra  curricular  activity  or  provide  tutoring. 
Private  teachers  of  music,  art  and  other  subjects  could  also  use  school 
facilities  during  these  hours.    The  benefit  of  this  reform  is  that  (1)  the 
regular  school  day  would  be  freed  up  for  more  intensive  study  of  the  core 
curriculum,  (2)  slower  students  would  be  given  the  extra  instruction  they 
need,  and  (3)  the  phenomenon  of  the  latch  key  child  would  be  significantly 
reduced  or  eliminated. 
Keep  the  Schools  Open  During  the  Summer 

A  variety  of  reiuedialt  enrichment  and  special  interest  short  courses 
should  be  offered  during  the  summer.  While  many  of  the  teachers  would  be 
regular  school  staff,  an  education  degree  and  state  certification  would  not 
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be  required.    Local  businesses  and  unions  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  their 
employees  as  teachers.    Private  teachers  of  music,  art,  athletics  and  acadetalc 
subjects  could  also  offer' their  own  courses  at  the  school.    Where  appropriate, 
academic  credit  would  be  given  for  the  summer  school  courses.    The  school 
district  would  provide  transportation.^ 

^•^    Generating  Additional  Recognition  and  Rewards  for  Learning 
A  Massive  Dose  of  Mastery  Learning 

Students  who  are  not  learnlnj?  at  the  desired  rato  should  be  expected 
to  commit  additional  time  to  the  task  during  the  sunaner.    Ar  the  beginning 
of  the  school  .year  school  personnel  would  meet  with  the  student  and  his  or 
her  parents  to  set  goaJs.    Students  who  are  not  performing  at  grade  level 
In  core  subjects  and  who  do  not  make  normal  progress  during  the  school  year 
should  be  required  to  attend  summer  school. ^    Assessments  of  progress  should 
be  made  at  appropriate  points  during  the  school  year  to  Infonn  students  of 
their  progress  and  to  enable  those  who  have  been  taking  remedial  courses 
to  demonstrate  they  are  now  progressing  satisfactorily.'    Course  grades  and 
teacher  evaluations  would  be  a  central  part  of  the  assessment  process,  but 
there  should  be  an  external  yardstick  as  well.    The  external  yardstick  might 
be  a  competency  check  list,  a  m&stery  test  keyed  to  the  textbook,  or  an  exam 
specified  by  the  statp,  the  school  or  collectively  by  the  teachers  In  the 
that  grade  level  or  department.    The  assessment  tools  would  be  established 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.    The  reason  for  the  external  yardstick 
Is  that  It  helps  Insure  that  students  perceive  the  standard  to  be  absolute 
rather  than  relative  to  others  In  the  class  and  It  helps  create  a  communallty 
of  Interest  between  teacher  and  student.    Teachers  need  to  be  perceived  as 
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helping  the  8tudt.nt  achieve  the  student's  goals  not  as  Judges  meting  out 
punishment.    Final  <!ecisions  regarding  who  would  be  required  to  attend  summer 
school  could  be  made  by  coaaaittees  of  teachers  possibly  with  some 
administrative  representation.    Since  students  will  want  to  avoid  being 
required  to  take  remedial  courses »  this  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  for 
then  Co  devote  themselves  t.o  their  studies. 
Honoring  Academic  Achievement 

Schools  should  strengthen  their  awards  and  honors  system  tor  academic 
and  nonacademic  accomplishments.    The  medals»  trophies »  and  school  letters 
awarded  in  intcrscholastic  athletics  are  a  powerful  motivator  of  achievement 
on  the  playing  field.    Academic  pursuits  need  a  similar  system  of 
reinforcement.    Public  school  systems  in  Tulsa  and  a  number  of  other  cities 
have  started  awarding  school  letters  for  academic  achievements.    Awards  and 
honors  systems  should  be  designed  so  that  almost  every  student  can  receive 
at  least  one  award  or  honor  before  graduation  if  he  or  she  makes  the  effort. 
Outstanding  academic  performance  (e.g.»  high  grades  or  high  test  scores) 
would  not  have  to  be  the  only  way  of  definirg  excellence.    Awards  could  be 
given  for  significant  improvements  in  academic  performance  since  the  previous 
year  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year»  for  public  service  in  or 
out  of  school^  for  leadership  and  participation  in  extracurricular  activities^ 
for  participation  in  student  government^  for  perfect  attendance  records^ 
and  for  student  of  the  week  (criteria  would  vary  weekly).    The  standard  for 
making  an  award  should  be  criterion  referenced;    if  greater  numbers  achieve 
the  stan&ard  of  excellence »  more  awards  should  be  given. 

Periodically^  the  parents  of  the  most  recent  award  winners  and  sponsoring 
teachers  should  be  invited  to  an  evening  assembly  at  which  time  the  principal 
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would  award  the  students  the  certificate  or  plaque  recognizing  their 
accomplishiaenti.    A  prominent  place  in  the  school  should  be  reserved  for 
bulletin  boards  where  pictures  of  the  nost  receut  winners  and  reasons  for 
their  receiving  recognition  could  be  posted.    Another  form  of  recognition 
could  be  displays  of  student  work!    art,  science,  social  studies,  vocational 
education  projects,  and  so  forth.    While  the  prlaary  purpose  of  this  system 
would  be  to  improve  the  school's  educational  cllzniite,  a  secondary  effect 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  tool  to  help  the  student  obtain  a  good  Job.  The 
potential  of  these  awards  as  an  aid  to  improving  employability  should  be 
made  clear  to  students  and  parents. 

Allow  Employers  to  Use  Scores  on  Achievement  Tests  in  Selecting  New  Hires. 

Thfre  is  now  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  scores  on  tests  like  the 
SAT  and  the  ACT  are  excellent  predictors  of  job  performance  in  a  great  variety 
of  Jobs  and  do  not  discriminate  against  minorities  or  women  (Schmidt  and 
Hunter  and  Nurthrop  198^,  Hunter  and  Hunter  1984).    Despite  this,  EEOC 
regulations  and  case  law  effectively  require  that  a  very  expensive  validation 
study  be  conducted  before  a  firm  can  use  any  test  to  help  select  employees. 
The  ref  ilt  has  been  to  greatly  diminish  the  use  of  tests  for  employee 
selection  and  to  substantially  reduce  the  rewards  for  learning.    There  is 
a  strong  public  interest  in  strengthening  the  incentives  to  learn  so 
government  regulations  should  certainly  not  be  a  barrier  to  the  use  of  tests 
and  should  encourage  the  use  of  broad  spectrum  achievement  tests  rather  than 
"aptitude"  tests.    One  approach  would  be  to  eliminate  all  government 
regulations  in  this  area.    An  alternative  would  be  to  give  broad  spectrum 
achievement  tests  blanket  clearance  for  broad  categories  of  Jobs  and  allow 
the  use  of  tests  measuring  other  types  of  aptitudes  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
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A. 5    Creating  New  Learning  Opportunities  Outside  of  School 
Greatly  Expand  Educational  ProRraanning  on  T.V. 

American  youngsters  spend  an  average  of  25  hours  a  week  watching 
television.    This  is  more  time  than  they  spend  engaged  in  school  sponsored 
learning  activities  and  more  time  than  the  students  in  any  other  nation. 
Austrian  students  watch  only  32  percent  as  much  TV  and  Swiss  students  watch 
AO  percent  as  nuch.    Canadian  students  watch  56  percent  of  the  U.S.  amount. 
(OECD,  Table  18.1,  1986)      Higher  standards,  longer  school  days  and  the 
expansion  of  nursery  schools  will  reduce  the  U.S.  figure  (college  students, 
for  example,  watch  less  TV  than  high  school  students)  but  time  spent  in  front 
of  a  TV  set  is  probably  going  to  remain  high. 

This  can,  however,  be  viewed  as  an  opportunity,  for  television  has  a 
vast  (/Otentlal  as  a  positive  educational  force.    Programs  like  Sesame  Street, 
3-2-1  Contact,  NOVA  and  National  Geographic  are  examples  of  what  is  possible. 
But  these  excellent  programs  account  for  a  very  small  share  of  broadcast 
time.    Transformers*  GX  Joe,  Sheera*  Bugs  Bunny  and  KTV  are  cheaper  to  produce 
and  are  more  effective  advertising  vehicles  so  they  dominate  the  airwaves 
during  the  afternoon.    Only  a  society  that  places  little  value  on  the 
transmission  of  its  cultural  heritage  to  the  next  generation  would  allow 
such  a  powerful  medium  for  instructing  the  young  to  be  guided  solely  by  whst 
sells  toys,  cereals  and  popular  records. 

If  TV  is  to  begin  to  achieve  its  educational  potential  we  natd:  (1) 
more  and  above  all  better  funded  educational  channels,  (2)  increased  federal 
funding  of  the  production  of  educational  programs  and  (3)  a  requirement  that 
every  channel  devote  at  least  X  percent  of  its  air  time  (including  specified 
percentages  of  late  afternoon  and  prime  time)  to  educational  fare.^ 
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One  of  the  concerns  that  is  sometimes  expressed  about  federal  funding  of 
educational  TV  programs  la  It  might  give  a  single  decision  luker  too  ouch 
power.    This  danger  can  be  avoided  by  nalntalnlng  the  current  dispersal  of 
funding  authoiflty  anong  many  different  governaental  agencies.    NSF,  NIMH, 
NASA,  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
have  all  funded  programs  in  the  past  and  additional  agencies  should  be 
recr*.  ted.    Another  safeguard  that  could  be  Instituted  would  be  to  require 
that  contracts  be  signed  with  production  companies  or  educational  Institutions 
and  not  directly  with  networks  or  conaserclal  stations.    This  would  mean  that 
the  federal  authority  to  fund  educational  programs  would  give  It  no  leverage 
over  the  news  departments  of  commercial  stations  and  networks. 


Schools  can  help  their  graduates  avoid  unemployment  and  get  better  ^ 
by  Improving  the  quality  and  facilitating  the  flow  of  employiaent-related 
Information  to  students  and  their  potential  employera.    Improving  the 
Information  available  to  all  parties  In  the  Job  aearch/hlrlng  system  will 
have  the  following  consequences: 


A  greater  share  of  school  leavers  will  find  employment. 

The  Jobs  they  obtain  will  pay  better  and  offer  more  training  and 
Job  security. 

The  better  Jobs  will  be  distributed  aore  In  accordance  with  the 
objective  merit  of  the  candidate. 

Studenta  will  commit  a  greater  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  their 
studies  as  they  perceive  the  greater  payoffs  for  doing  so. 


Facilitating  information  flows  also  will  contribute  to  achieving  the 
educational  goala  that  are  the  school's  primary  responsibility.    A  number 
of  policies  that  have  been  advocated  for  educational  reasons  would  also 
improve  the  credentials  new  high  school  graduates  bring  to  the  labor  market: 
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o       Helping  students  acquire  needed  basic  and  v'^^ational  skills  along 
with  good  work  habits 

o       Honoring  academic  achievesent  with  a  systera  of  awards  and  schoolwide 
recognition  for  acadcvic  and  nonacadeaic  accotspllshments  sisilar 
to  the  system  that  recognizes  athletic  achievement 

o       Certifying  coapecencies  with  certificates  and  diplomas  that 
recognize  coapetenciea  achieved  rather  than  Just  tlse  served 

o       Instituting  statewide  examinations 

o       lapleaenting  a  grading  system  that  recognizes  effort  and  improvraent 
as  well  as  accuaulated  knowledge 

^      Offering  courses  in  Job  search  skills  to  help  students  successfully 
navigate  in  the  world  of  vork 

o      Inviting  employers  to  s<rve  as  advisors  to  your  students 

Policies  whose  primary  objective  is  to  ease  the  school-to<>work  transition 

or  to  facilitate  ir.j^ormation  flows  can  aico  motivate  atudents  to  apply 

themselves  to  their  studies.    Many  students  who  would  otherwise  not  be 

motivated  to  study,  for  example,  can  be  motivated  to  apply  themselves  if 

they  are  shown  the  connection  between  today's  schoolwork  and  tomorrov*a  Jcbs. 

Policies  that  facilitate  information  flow  make  the  connection  between  effort 

in  school  and  later  labor  market  success  more  visible.    Such  policies  include 

the  following: 

o      Acting  as  a  source  of  informal  contact 

^      Developing  long-term  relationships  between  school  staff  and  local 
employers  who  hire  their  school's  graduates 

o       Formulating  an  effective  and  equitable  policy  for  releasing 
information  about  students  to  potential  employers 

o      Developing  in  cooperation  with  local  employers  a  job  search 
portfolio  transcript  that  reports  student  accomplishments  ir  : 
standardized  format »  and  encouraging  students  to  use  it  whfn  seeking 
a  job 

Offering  Couraes  in  Job  Search  Skills 

Schools  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  preparing  youth  to  njvigate 
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in  the  labor  market.    Career  f^uidnnce  and  career  counseling  have  been  viewed 
as  important  school  functions  for  many  decades.    Realizing  that  a  career 
choice  cannot  be  implemented  unless  a  Job  can  be  obtained  in  the  chosen  field i 
many  schools  are  teaching  youths  how  to  search  for  work  (Vegcjann  1979). 
They  need  to  get  practice  in  writing  a  resume,  in  interviewing  and  in 
employing  the  more  effective  inforna]  modes  of  Job  search. 
Acting  as  a  Source  of  Informal  Contacts 

School  personnel  can  be  a  reference  and  a  source  of  Job  contacts  for 
their  students.    Some  students  may  feel  that  they  do  not  have  and  cannot 
develop  good  emplo>Tnent  contacts.    School  personnel  can  help  out  by  building 
and  maintaining  trusting  relationships  with  local  employers  and  then  helping 
to  match  employer  and  student  needs.    Students  from  disadvantaged  ba  kgrounds 
have  special  need  for  this  kind  of  help,  because  their  relatives  and  neighbors 
typically  lack  the  work  world  contacts  of  middle-class  families. 

Many  schools  provide  Job  placement  and  referral  services  for  their 
students  and  graduates.    Three  and  a  half  million  people  found  their  current 
job  through  a  referral  by  their  school  or  a  teacher  (Rosenfeld  1975).  This 
function  of  schools  is  a  lot  more  important  than  id  generally  thought. 

Whenever  possible,  there  should  be  a  one-on-one  relationship  between 
a  specific  teacher  or  administrator  and  an  employer,  A  study  by  McKinney 
et  al.  (1982)  found  that  when  scho  is  formalize  this  relationship  by  creating 
a  placement  office,  the  number  of  Jobs  found  for  students  tends  to  decrease. 
The  best  example  of  an  informal  contact  system  is  the  one  that  exists  for 
many  vocational  students.  Vocational  teachers  often  know  local  employers: 
in  related  fields;  they  also  know  their  students  well  enough  to  recommend 
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them.    This  kind  of  infonsal  system  could  be  extended  to  include  all  students 

not  planning  to  attend  college. 

Guiding  students  in  assessing  jobs  and  employers. 

Students  need  help  in  assessing  Jobs,  and  schools  can  provide  them 
with  the  infornation  necessary  to  make  these  assessments.    Career  guidance 
tends  to  focus  on  the  individual's  choice  of  occupation.    Attention  also 
needs  to  be  given  to  selecting  an  employer  and  matching  employ er/employee 
needs.    Young  people  who  find  good,  high-wage  Jobs  with  promotion 
opportunities  will  end  up  changing  Jobs  less  often.    Students  need  to  learn 
how  to  assess  such  dimensions  of  a  firm  as  training  opportunities,  promotion 
opportunities.  Job  security  provisions,  maternity  leave  rules,  vacation 
policies,  policies  regarding  tardiness,  friendliness  of  co-workers, 
effectiveness  of  supervision,  medical  insurance,  educational  leave,  and 
tuition  reimbursement. 
Inviting  Employers  Into  the  School 

Another  way  schools  can  help  students  develop  informal  contacts  is  to 
invite  employers  into  the  school.    A  retired  employer,  for  example,  can  make 
an  excellent  volunteer  advisor.    This  individual  can  come  to  the  school  and 
get  to  know  a  group  of  students.    Students  benefit  from  hearing  firsthand 
stories  about  the  business  world  and  hearing  what  employers  expect  from 
employees.    Students  would  also  benefit  by  knowing  someone  in  the  field— 
by  having  a  contact.    The  retired  employer  can  help  students  by  referring 
them  to  other  employers. 
Releasing  Student  Records 

The  school  can  help  students  provide  employers  with  information  by 
developing  an  equitable  and  efficient  policy  for  releasing  student  records. 
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While  developing  this  policy,  school  officials  should  keep  in  mind  the  dual 
goals  of  protecting  the  student's  right  to  privacy  and  trying  to  help  the 
student  find  a  good,  suitable  job.    The  student  and  his  or  her  parents  should 
receive  certified  copies  of  the  transcript  and  other  records  that  might  be 
released. 

Schools  can  develop  a  fona  that  would  explain  to  parents  and  students 
their  rights,  as  well  as  the  pros  and  cons  of  disclosing  information.  The 
Buckley  Amendment  requires  that  the  form  snecify  the  purpose  of  disclosure, 
which  records  are  to  be  released,  and  wiio  is  to  receive  the  records.  The 
law  allows  the  student  to  specify  a  "class  of  parties."    Th«  class  specified 
could  be  '*all  potential  employers  contacted  by  the  student,"  which  would 
cut  down  on  the  paper  work  needed.    Once  the  student  has  filed  a  request, 
the  school  is  required  by  law  to  comply.    Schools  can  best  serve  students 
by  handling  all  inquiries  expeditiously  and  without  charge. 
Developing  a  Job  Search  Portfolio 

Schools  should  consider  providing  students  with  a  job  search  portfolio 
or  competency  profile  that  records  all  their  accomplishments  in  one  place. 
Students  attempting  to  market  themselves  to  employers  will  have  greater 
success  if  all  their  school  achievements  are  sumaarized  in  one  compact, 
standardized  document.    Compactness  and  standardization  make  it  easier  for 
employers  to  use  information  in  their  hiring  decisions  and  this  facilitates 
information  flow. 

The  coverage  and  format  of  the  document  are  probably  best  worked  out 
cooperatively  by  a  committee  that  includes  school  administrators,  employers 
and  other  interested  parties.    Developing  and  using  such  a  document  might 
be  a  part  of  a  campaign  to  enlist  commitments  from  major  locsl  employers 
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CO  hire  Che  school's  graduaces.    Developing  Che  informacion  syscem 
cooperacively  is  a  good  way  co  ensure  chac  Che  finished  form  will  be 
beneficial  Co  schools,  employers,  and  sCudencs. 

Scudencs  have  sany  calencs  and  skills  Chac  can  be  highXighced  in  such 
a  docuoenc.    The  Job  search  pore folio  should  emphasize  accomplishmencs  and 
performance  indicacors  chac  are  mosc  useful  in  idencifying  a  good  macch 
becween  a  job  and  a  youch.    Scudenc  and  parencs  should  receive  copies  of 
ic,  and  SCudencs  should  be  encouraged  Co  bring  copies  wich  chem  when  chey 
apply  for  Jobs.    Employers  should  be  encouraged  Co  ask  Co  see  Che  porcfolio 
and  keep  a  copy  when  a  Job  applicacion  is  filed. 

Sucanary 

Scudencs  leaving  school  coday  Co  look  for  Jobs  face  serious  problems. 

When  an  employer  is  considering  a  group  of  applicancs,  a  recenc  school  leaver 

is  ac  a  disadvancage .    The  employer  generally  knows  liccle  abouc  new  encrancs 

Co  Che  labor  markec  and  will  probably  pass  over  chem  in  favor  of  more 

experienced  candidaces.    To  gee  a  good  Job,  Che  young  person  muse  be  nociced; 

he  or  she  musC  scand  ouc  in  a  crowd  of  applicancs.    Schools  can  help  scudencs 

overcome  such  problems  by  caking  chese  seeps: 

^       Help  scudencs  see  Che  value  of  acquiring  needed  basic  skills 
— Emphasize  che  conneccions  beCween  school  performance  and  Job 
success. 

— Improve  coomunicacion  wich  employers  Co  maximize  performance 
rewards . 

^      Teach  scudencs  Co  make  chenselves  worch  markecing  and  Chen  Co  narkec 
chemselves. 

— ^Kocivace  scudencs  ch rough  a  scrong  school  reward  scruccure. 

Teach  scudencs  che  value  of  personal  concaccs. 
-•-Encourage  school  personnel  Co  acc  as  informal  concaccs. 

^       Help  employers  get  informacion  about  scudencs. 

— Teach  sCudenCs  Co  evaluace  employers  and  Job  offers  accuracely. 
— Teach  scudencs  che  value  of  giving  employers  information. 
— Encourage  scudencs  Co  creace  and  use  a  Job  search  portfolio. 
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-Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  employers  to  get  student 
transcripts. 


Ask  school  personnel  to  reconssend  graduating  students  for  jobs 
at  their  firiBs. 

Give  greater  emphasis  to  school  grades  and  performance  on 
achievement  tests  (such  as  the  New  York  State  Regents  Exams)  when 
making  hiring  selections,  and  publicize  this>  emphasis  to  the 
connunity. 

Work  cooperatively  with  schools  to  ensure  that  transcripts  are 
sent  rapidly  when  student  permission  has  been  obtained  and  to 
establish  a  more  complete  standardized  reporting  framework  like 
a  Job  search  portfolio. 

Volunteer  to  speak  in  schools  about  the  competencies  required  for 
getting  a  job  and  for  being  successful  at  work. 

Volunteer  to  become  a  mentor  for  small  groups  of  students. 


Employers  can  help  by  taking  the  following  steps: 
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Footnotes 


1.     For  example,  numerous  studies  show  that  lower  tuition  at  public 

institutions  and  more  financial  aid  raise  the  probability  of  high  school 
graduates  going  to  college,  and  that  this  effect  is  larger  for  young 
people  from  low-income  families  (see  Jackson  and  Veathersby  1975  for 
a  review  of  this  literature) .    College  enrollments  and  student  choice 
of  an  undergraduate  major  or  a  postgraduate  program  respond  to  the  income 
advantage  and  the  perceived  Availability  of  Jobs  in  the  field  (Freeman 
1971,  1976a,  1976b;  Bishop  1977).    Labor  market  conditions  also  affect 
dropping  out  of  high  school  (Bowen  and  Finegan  J  969;  Lensan  1972;  Gustman 
and  Steinmeier  1981).    The  minimum  wage  (Ehrenberg  and  Marcus  1982) 
and  the  quality  of  the  schi>oling  offered  (Gustman  and  Pidot  1973)  have 
also  been  shown  to  affect  drop  out  rates. 


2.  An  increase  of  110  SAT  is  chosen  because  it  represents  one  standard 
deviation  increase.    Since  SAT  tests  are  scaled  to  have  a  standard 
deviation  of  110,  simultaneous  one  standard  deviation  improvements  on 
both  verbal  and  math  tests  would  be  like  raising  both  verbal  and  math 
SAT  scores  from  400  to  510.    If  ont  begins  ac  the  50th  percentile  of 

a  normally  distributed  population,  a  one  standard  deviation  improvement 
in  performance  raises  one  to    the  84th  percentile.    For  12th  graders 
such  an  improvement  is  approximately  equal  to  3  grade  equivalents. 
By  reporting  the  percentage  changes  in  labor  market  outcomes  that  result 
from  a  one  standard  deviation  change  in  GPA  or  performance  on  a  test, 
we  make  the  results  of  studies  done  on  very  differf..**  cohorts  of  workers 
comparable  over  tiue  and  understandable  to  the  lay.T^ai!. 

3.  Studies  that  measure  output  for  different  workers  in  the  same  job  at 
the  same  firm,  using  physical  output  as  a  criterion,  have  found  that 
the  standard  deviation  of  output  is  approxim'.tely  20  percent  of  the 
moan  when  pay  is  not  a  function  of  measurable  outputs  and  15  percent 

of  the  mean  when  pay  is  by  commission  or  a  piece  rate  (Schmidt  and  Hunter 
1983).    Since  there  are  fixed  costs  to  employing  an  individual 
(facilities,  equipment,  light,  heat  and  overhead  functions  such  as  hiring 
and  payrolling) ,  the  coefficient  of  variation  of  marginal  products  of 
individuals  will  be  considerably  greater  (Klein,  Spady,  and  Weiss  1983). 
On  the  assumption  that  the  coefficient  of  variation  of  marginal 
productivity  f&r  clerical  jobs  is  3  *  percent,  the  .54  validity  of  general 
mental  ability  implies  that  academic  achievement  differential  equivalent 
to  110  points  on  the  SAT  test  between  two  individuals  is  associated 
with  a  productivity  differential  in  the  job  of  16  percent  (.54  x  30Z) . 
The  bottom  value  of  the  range  reported  in  the  text  assumes  the 
coefficient  of  veriation  of  productivity  is  20  percent. 

4.  In  many  cooperative  learning  systems,  the  individual's  contribution 
to  the  team  score  is  a  gain  in  score  relative  to  an  individualized 
learning  expectation. 

5.  The  review  war  limited  to  studies  in  which  treatments  lasted  aC  least 

2  weeks  in  a  regular  school  sotting.  The  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  exposed  to  the  same  curriculum,  and  students  were  not  allowed  to 
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7. 


help  each  other  on  final  tests. 

To  facilitate  scheduling  and  to  maximize  tim*  on  task,  courses  vould 
run  for  an  entire  half  day  "or  all  day.    During  the  lunch  break  the  buses 
could  transport  half  day  students  to  and  from  the  school.  Students 
would  not  have  to  give  up  their  whole  sutBser,  for  the  short  courses 
would  be  organized  in  3  or  4  week  units. 

The  exams  would  cover  the  material  covered  during  the  year.  Ideally 
an  individual  achievement  standard  would  be  assigned  to  each  student 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    This  way  students  with  major  deficiencies 
in  their  background  would  not  be  facing  an  impossible  goal.    One  way 
this  could  be  done  would  be  to  require  summer  school  only  for  those 
who  simultaneously  fall  below  some  absolute  standard  and  who  fail  to 
make  at  least  a  one  year  gain  in  terms  of  grade  level  equivalents  from 
June  to  June. 

In  order  for  a  program  to  be  considered  educational  it  would  have  to 
be  under  the  creative  control  of  a  subject  matter  expert  (e.g.,  Jacob 
Bronovski,  Carl  Sagan) ,  an  educational  institution  or  a  committee  of 
educators  and  subject  matter  experts.    Each  network;  and  iidependent 
station  would  have  its  own  educational  advisory  c(Am:ittee  but  the 
decision  making  power  would  remain  with  the  network/station.    To  minimize 
the  politics,  appointments  to  these  committees  would  be  for  a  fixed 
non**renewable  term  and  the  power  to  appoint  would  be  dispersed  among 
a  variety  of  elected  officials  and  educatic:*al  organizations.  For 
example,  in  states  which  elect  a  state  educational  'commissioner,  the 
official  might  m<)ke  one  appointment  to  the  advisory  committees  for  each 
station  located  in  the  state.    The  board  of  education  for  the  larges* 
city  included  in  a  station's  viewing  area  might  also  be  asked  to  appoint 
one  member.    The  teachers  association  representing  most  of  the  teaclieto 
in  the  viewing  area  might  be  allowed  to  elect  still  another. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testimony 
was  thoughtful  and  provocative.  I  always  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  wastes  of  American  society  is  leaving  our  schools  empty  2 
or  3  months  a  year.  There  is  enormous  capital  investment  in  the 
playgrounds,  the  craft  shops,  the  academic  rooms,  the  library,  et 
cetera.  To  leave  that  enormous  capital  plant  idle  for  2  or  3  months 
a  year  is  just  mind-blowing  in  its  stupidity  and  its  intrinsic  waste 
when  there  are  kids  out  there  who  can  benefit  enormously  from 
summertime  programs  of  all  kinds.  And  Fve  always  thought  that 
one  of  the  simplest,  least  expensive  and  most  cost-effective  things 
we  could  do  to  imnrove  our  educational  system  would  be  to  keep 
those  schools  open  and  going  with  activities  of  all  kinds  proliferat- 
ing 365  days  a  year. 

Maybe  I  would  exclude  Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur— I'm  not  sure.  But  the  other  360 
days,  the  schools  should  be  teeming  with  activity.  I've  always 
thought  it  was  incredible  that  the  charge  for  janitorial  services 
often  prevents  schools  from  being  kept  open.  Yet,  there  are  neigh- 
borhood and  civic  and  community  groups  who  would  be  happy  to 
come  in  and  provide  leadership,  classes,  and  informal  activities. 
However,  for  the  want  of  the  custodial  expense  of  keeping  that 
school  open  evenings,  weekends,  and  holidays,  all  of  that  initiative, 
all  of  that  latent  volunteerism  that's  waiting  to  be  tapped  is  shut 
off  and  foreclosed,  I  think  a  society  that  lets  this  happen  hasn't  got 
its  head' screwed  on  straight  as  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

Well,  I'm  just  going  to  ask  several  questions  from  the  notes  that 
I  jotted  down  here. 

Parent  involvement— I  know  in  New  York  City,  especially  among 
low-income  minority  parents,  it's  very  difficult  to  get  parents  in- 
volved. The  teachers  and  the  principals  try  desperately  to  get  par- 
ents to  come  into  school.  However,  even  when  a  kid  is  in  trouble 
and  has  behavior  problems  or  has  reading  problems  or  perform- 
ance problems  of  any  kind,  they  just  can't  get  the  parents  to  come 
to  school. 

Now  I  don't  know  if  there's  any  very  simplistic  answer.  Have 
any  of  you,  from  your  experience,  observed  techniques  for  achiev- 
ing parent  involvement? 

Have  we  learned  anything  new  and  different  about  how  to  in- 
volve parents? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  comment  briefly  on  an 
experience  that  we  have  in  our  company.  ARA  Services  is  the 
second  largest  provider  of  early  childhood  education  in  the  country. 
We  have  500  schools  across  the  country. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  children  who  C(*me  to  us  stay  with  us. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that,  we  put  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
obligation  of  the  center  director  and  the  teachers  to  keep  contact 
with  the  parents.  That  includes  a  whole  set  of  things  tliat  they 
must  do  in  relation  to  sending  notes,  calling  the  parents,  visiting 
the  parents'  home,  and  so  forth. 

And  it  is  interesting  that  we  do  that  for  business  reasons.  We  do 
that  because  that  is  the  way  we  are  able  to  provide  this  service  and 
have  it  profitable.  That  puts  tremendous  emphasis  on  satisfying 
the  parents  who  are  the  ones  who  make  the  decision. 
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I  am  not  sure  how  one  translates  this  to  the  public  school 
system,  but  I  would  suggest  that  you're  not  going  to  get  parent  in- 
volvement if  you  depend  entirely  on  voluntary  response  from  the 
parents.  There  has  to  be  a  reachmg-out  from  the  school  to  the  par- 
ents convincing  them  of  the  school's  interest  in  their  children  and  I 
would  guess  that  is  even  more  true  for  children  from  one-parent 
families,  children  who  are  at-risk  educationally.  There  has  to  be  a 
demonstration  by  the  school  of  their  openness.  That's  not  just  a 
problem  of  saying  that  you  have  to  do  it.  There  are  some  experi- 
ments across  the  country  where  the  schools  remain  open  in  the 
evenings  so  the  parents  can  come  by.  There  are  activities  held  to 
which  parents  are  sought  out  to  come. 

My  only  conclusion  from  this  is:  somehow  you  have  to  develop  a 
system  where  there  is  an  incentive  for  the  school  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  involving  the  parents. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  said  we  have  to  devise  a  system  of 
getting  parents  in  on  a  basis  that  isn't  voluntary.  I  think  that's 
what  you  said. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  certainly  in  the  end  it  has  to  be  voluntary, 
but  there  has  to  be  a  way  in  which  it  is  illustrated  to  the  parents 
that  they  are  welcome  and  that  the  school  sees  them,  the  parents, 
as  partners  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  example  I'd  like  to  cite  that 
seems  to  be  very  successful  at  that  is  the  Ysleta  School  Distj'ict  in 
El  Paso,  TX,  which  is  the  school  district  of  El  Paso  which  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  barrio  and  the  disadvantaged  Hispanics.  In  their 
preschool  program  which  was  established  under  the  new  Texas  , 
Education  Law — really  last  year  was  the  first  full  year— they  have 
had  great  success  in  getting  parent  involvement  with  the  schools. 
They  have  something  like  an  80  percent  turnout  of  parents  at  their 
parent  activities  at  the  school. 

I  can  tell  you  some  facts  about  it  and  then  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
infer  about  human  behavior  from  it,  but  it's  only  a  personal  infer- 
ence, not  a  peice  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  program  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  program  has  to  he  volun- 
tary. They  can't  force  people  to  send  3-year-olds  to  school.  So  in 
getting  the  children  int/^  school,  they  go  out  and  talk  to  the  parents 
and  persuade  the  parents  to  send  the  children  to  school. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Let  me  just  question  that 
premise  of  yours.  We  do  have  a  compulsory  education  system  in 
this  country  up  to  a  certain  age  and  normally  I  guess  first  grade  is 
the  first  grade  that  is  compulsory.  A  parent  cannot  keep  a  child 
home  from  first  grade. 

Why  couldn't  we  extend  that  5-  or  6-year  level  down  to  3  years 
and  make  it  part  of  the  school  system? 

Mr.  Butler.  We  could.  I'm  not  even  sure  there's  anything  wrong 
with  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Then  it  would  be  cor/ipulsory. 

Mr.  Butler.  In  El  Paso,  it  is  not.  By  their  laws  at  this  time, 
there  is  not  compulsory  preschool  attendance.  But  the  result  is  that 
they  do  a  lot  of  work  with  these  parents  before  they  ever  get  the 
child  into  the  shcool  in  order  to  get  the  child  enrolled  in  school. 

My  impression  from  looking  at  both  the  New  Future  School  in 
Albuquerque  and  the  Ysleta  School  in  El  Paso  is  that  children  are 
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a  lot  more  lovable  when  they're  1  or  2  or  3  vears  old  than  they  are 
later— by  the  time  they  are  8  or  9  they're  beginning  to  be  a  prob- 
lem at  home  as  well  as  in  school.  And  parents  are  happy  to  send 
them  to  school  and  get  rid  of  them  and  they  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  them. 

But  when  we  get  into  early  intervention  in  these  families  and  get 
these  children  when  they  are  still  so  young  that  they  are  not  real 
troublemakers,  they're  lovable— then  it's  a  Tot  easier  to  get  the  par- 
ents in  the  habit  of  staying  involved  with  the  child  and  the  school 
activity  as  well  as  at  home.  I  think  that's  another  argument  for 
early  involvement. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  I  started  out  my  congressional 
career  in  1965  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  v;riting  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  so  you  are  preaching  to 
the  choir  when  you  talk  about  early  education. 

I  always  have  thought  that  it's  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
American  education  that  here  Congress  in  defiance  of  this  cliche 
"that  local  people  know  best,"  we  started  something  that  I  enjoyed 
62  or  63  years  ago.  I  went  to  a  headstart  program.  We  didn't 
happen  to  call  it  headstart.  We  called  it  prekindergarten  or  nurs- 
ery school. 

Middle-class  parents  have  been  sending  their  kids  to  <i  headstart 
program  for  100  years.  Why  should  anybody  question  now  whether 
it's  worthwhile? 

But  we  did  question  it  and  we  set  up  this  experimental  program 
called  Headstart  and  we  extended  it  down  to  3-  or  4-year-old  kids. 
It  was  a  fantastic  success.  It  was  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  pov- 
erty pro-am.  No  question  about  it. 

Then  m  order  to  preserve  those  benefits,  we  started  a  program 
called  the  Follow-Through  program  so  that  kids  continued  to  get 
some  enrichment  when  they  went  to  school.  And  the  poverty  pro- 
gram came  and  went.  And  has  Headstart  been  replicated  by  those 
local  people  who  supposedly  know  best? 

Painfully,  I  have  to  say  no.  And  I'd  just  like  to  strike  a  blow 
against  that  principle  of  local  people  knowing  best— and  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Congress.  If  all  those  local  people  knew  best,  there  would 
be  headstart  programs  in  every  school  system  in  this  country  ex- 
tending down  to  3-years-olds.  But  they  don't  know  best.  We  had  to 
start  it.  It  was  our  initiative.  Do  I  sound  embattled? 

And  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  that  frequently  we  treat  our  failures 
the  same  way  we  treat  our  successes  or  we  treat  our  successes  the 
same  way  we  treat  our  failures. 

Headstart,  instead  of  really  stimulating  this  radical  revolution 
that— who  talked  about  the  radical  revolution? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  did. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Right.  Instead  of  stimulating  radical 
revolution  where  every  school  board  member  in  the  country  would 
Gay,  **Hey,  we've  got  something  there  that  we  ought  to  provide  for 
every  kid."  Why  weren't  school  boards  around  the  country  saying 
that? 

I  don't  understand  to  this  day  why  they  didn't  recognize  the  ter- 
rific success  of  that  program  an^  replicate  it  all  over  the  place. 

Can  anybody  explain  to  me  why  that  program  came  and  went 
and  left  virtually  without  a  trace? 
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Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  explain  that,  but  let  me  say  to 
you  that  when  I  was  Governor  of  North  Carolina  we  were  the  first 
State— I  was  the  first  Governor  to  ever  propose  and  push  for  and 
get  funds  for  poor  children  for  quality  child  day  care.  It  had  been 
totally  a  title  XX  matter  up  to  that  time. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Right. 
.  Mr.  Hunt.  Now  we  only  got  some  10,000  or  15,000  kids  in  it  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  as  much  money  as  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  had.  We  keep  working  on  the  schools  and  the  universities  and 
all  these  other  things. 

That's  one  place  where  the  Federal  Government  has  helped  us 
see  where  some  of  the  new  initiatives  must  be  and  now  important 
they  are.  But  we  in  a  sense  were  responding  to  what  you  had  done. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  have  every  child  in  America  in  quality 
child  day  care  or  equally  good  intervention  kinds  of  programs. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  and  I 
think,  frankly,  that  it  shouldn't  just  be  for  disadvantaged  kids.  I 
think  it  should  be  for  all  kids  so  that  where  you  have  schools  which 
are  economically  and  socially  heterogeneous,  kids  who  have  never 
learned  the  days  of  the  week  or  the  colors  and  who  have  never 
really  learned  much  about  cerebral  thought  can  be  with  and  learn- 
ing from  kids  from  middle-class  families  who  are  already  speaking 
like  adults. 

I  have  a  3'/2-year-old  gtanddaughter  and  when  I  talk  with  her  I 
have  to  constantly  remmd  myself  that  she's  re&lly  a  kid,  she  isn't  :i 
peer  of  mine. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  going  to  hav3  to  catch  a  plane  and 
will  have  to  leave  in  just  a  moment.  Slay  I  say  one  word  about  that 
parent  thing  that  you  jumped  on  I'm  so  happy  to  hear? 

Representative  Scheuer.  Sure.  I  have  another  one  that  I  want 
you  to  respond  to. 

Mr.  Hunt.  All  right,  sir.  Let  me  just  say  this.  When  I  did  my 
practice  teaching— that's  what  we  called  it  then — it  wasn't  an  in- 
ternship really— as  a  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  rural  North 
Carolina  back  in  the  late  1950's,  one  of  the  requirements  was  that 
you  visited  the  home  of  every  one  of  your  students.  You  had  to  do 
that.  Some  of  them  lived  on  farms,  not  all  of  them.  It  was  chang- 
ing. But  you  had  to  find  out  what  that  family  situation  was  like, 
where  was  that  kid  coming  from? 

When  I  talk  to  teachers  about  doing  that  today,  they  look  at  me 
like  I've  lost  ray  senses,  and  they  are  so  busy  and  there  is  so  much 
to  do.  But  I  think  the  people  who  have  talked  about  this  are  right. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  us  reaching  out.  That  means  we've  got  to 
give  them  extra  help  and  maybe  extra  pay,  but  you've  got  to  reach 
and  find  out  who  they  are,  get  to  know  them,  invite  them  to  come 
in.  We've  got  to  do  that  in  the  schools. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  really  have  to  leave  in  the  next 
couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  Hunt.  About  5  or  10. 

Representative  Scheuer.  OK.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question. 
I'm  going  to  mention  a  word  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  here  this 
morning  and  I  can't  understand  why  not. 

Principal,  the  school  principal — from  what  I've  learned  just  being 
around  here  and  serving  for  10  years  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
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Committee,  the  school  principal  is  a  very  key  element  in  what  hap- 
pens in  a  school.  The  school  principal  can  energize  and  support 
teachers.  They  can  set  an  environment  in  a  school  where  that 
school  is  an  inviting  place  for  learning,  an  inviting  place  for  educa- 
tion, an  inviting  place  for  all  kinds  of  new  and  improved  communi- 
cation between  teachers  and  kids.  A  principal  is  key  to  the  role  of 
encouragement,  of  stimulation,  of  accountability. 

How  come  the  key  role  of  the  principal  hasn't  been  mentioned 
here  this  morning?  What  should  States  and  cities  be  doing  to  en- 
courage the  training  and  advancement  of  young  teachers  who  seem 
to  have  that  spark  of  leadership,  of  encouragement,  of  support,  of 
the  ability  to  produce  some  accountal  Mty?  What  kind  of  develop- 
ment programs  should  v/e  be  stimulati?  i  for  principals  and  is  there 
a  potential  Federal  role? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  put  your  finger  on  some- 
thing that's  very  important.  We  have  talked  a  lot  about  teachers. 
We  all  have  different  things  we  are  doing  right  now.  But  there  is 
no  substitute  for  that  principal  as  the  leader  of  that  school. 

Somebody  has  called  the  principal  the  leader  of  leaders.  All  the 
teachers  are  leaders,  but  he  or  she  is  the  leader  of  leaders  and 
thank  goodness  there  are  more  women  doing  it  today  and  they 
have  come  in  it  the  right  way. 

I  really  believe  that  we  do  need  to  do  that.  In  North  Carolina,  we 
established  a  Principals  Institute  at  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na at  Chapel  Hill. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That's  just  what  I'm  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That's  been  done  in  a  number  of  places. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Have  all  the  50  States  started  it? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  don't  know  if  all  of  them  have.  I'm  sure  all  of  them 
have  not,  but  this  is  beginning  to  happy  in  different  places  and 
we're  probably  behind  what  we  re  doing, for  teachers  in  what  we're 
doing  for  principals  and  other  administrators  these  days. 

There  are  others  who  probably  have  better  ideas  atlout  this  than 
I  do,  but  that's  critical.  You  can  go  to  a  school,  it  may  be  in  the 
toughest,  poorest  area  in  this  country,  and  if  it's  got  the  right  kind 
of  exciting,  supportive  principal,  the  teachers  will  be  excited,  they 
will  be  working  hard,  they  will  be  working  together,  they  will  be 
reaching  out  to  the  parents,  and  wonderful  things  happen. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  would  disagree  to  an  extent.  I  think  you  can  substi- 
tute for  the  good  principal  and  have  an  effective  school  and  in  fact 
I  think  

Representative  Scheuer.  Why  would  you  want  to? 
Mr.  CoiE.  Well,  let's  talk  about  the  

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Didn't  you  say,  Mr.  Cole, 
you  could  substitute  for  a  good  principal? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  believe  you  can.  We  teachers  could  become  the  in- 
structional leaders.  In  fact,  I  think  most  of  the  places  you  see  an 
effective  school  we  focus  on  the  principal  and  say,  "Well,  he  provid- 
ed the  leadership,"  and  that  is  true.  Under  the  structure  today,  it 
has  to  be  that  way. 

But  then  you  look  a  little  closer  and  you  see  that  what  is  really 
happening  here  is  that  that  principal  has  had  the  irtelligence  and 
the  insight  and  also  is  confident  enough  in  himself  and  has  a  big 
enough  ego  to  say,  "I  can't  do  all  of  this  myself  and  I'm  going  to 
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develop  a  team  approach  here,"  and  has  involved  everybody  on  the 
faculty  and  everybody  in  the  school  in  the  learning  approach. 

Representative  Scheuer,  You  just  described  the  role  of  being  a 
first-class  principal. 

Mr.  Cole.  But  how  many  of  them  are  bka  that  out  there?  What 
we  see  right  now  with  the  present  structure  that  we  have  is  that  in 
order  to  get  that  follow  to  do  that  he  probably  has  to  break  rules 
from  downt^iwn,  he  probably  has  to  be  a  bit  of  a  guerrilla— not  a 
zoo  gorilla  but  in  the  sense  of  a  guerrilla  warrior  I'd  say — and  that 
he's  got  to  be  sniping  at  the  rules  all  the  time  to  get  the  focus  of 
the  faculty  on  the  instruction  and  not  on  the  bureaucracy,  the  red- 
tape,  et  cetera. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  you're  describing  that  tremendous 
leadership  role  and  saying  we  can  substitute  for  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  I  think  there  are  many  different  models  that 
might  be  looked  at.  One  model  might  have  the  school  led  by  a 
cadre  of  master  teachers  and  they  might  not  even  have  anybody 
called  a  principal,  but  they  mi^ht  provide  instructional  leadership, 
they  might  hire  a  business  nianager. 

When  you  look  at  the  job  we  assign  principals  now,  you  quickly 
conclude  we  are  hiring  super  men  and  women  or  tnat  something  is 
not  getting  done.  They  are  supposed  to  not  only  hi  the  instruction- 
al leader,  they  must  be  the  public  relations  expert.  They  must  be 
the  disciplinarian  in  the  elementary  schools.  They  must  count  the 
chalk  and  make  sure  the  cafeteria  has  enough  enchiladac.  They 
must  make  sure  the  buses  arrive  on  time. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Now  come  on,  let's  be  serious.  They 
don't  do  that.  They  delegate  that.  They  do  have  a  team.  They  do 
have  assistants. 

Mr.  Cole.  In  good  professional  schools  they  do. 

Representative  Scheuer:  They  can't  possibly  do  all  those  things 
because  if  they  tried  they  would  not  have  time  or  energy  left  for 
their  main  job  which  is  stimulating  learning. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  your  statement  is  correct. 
So  they  don't  stimulate  learning  in  many  cases  because  what  you 
try  to  do  if  you're  working  in  a  bureaucracy  is  you  try  to  do  the 
thing  that  you  can  show  has  been  done.  That  usually  means  a  pre- 
occupation with  redtape  and  paperwork. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  can't  believe  that  any  principal  worth 
his  or  her  salt  is  going  to  have  a  predilection  toward  checking  up 
on  chalk  or  enchiladas.  The  role  of  the  principal  is  to  organize,  to 
lead,  to  provide  some  accountability,  and  I  can't  believe  there  isn't 


Mr.  Cole.  Let's  look  at  the  structure  of  the  school.  What  execu- 
tive officers  do  you  have  and  who  do  you  have  in  support?  In  an 
elementary  school,  for  example,  or  a  junior  high,  it's  very  common 
you  have  a  principal,  maybe  an  assistant  principal,  but  more  often 
than  not  you  don't  in  a  smaller  school,  a  secretary  who  in  effect 
runs  the  school  and  does  the  business  manager's  role,  and  then  if 
they're  lucky  they  have  perhaps  a  counselor  or  somebody  else 
around  in  support. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  you  may  be  describing  a  problem. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  describing  a  problem. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  of  course,  there's  a  problem  there. 
The  question  is,  how  do  we  train,  recruit,  and  bring  along  young 
people  that  have  the  leadership  talent  to  be  principals  and  put 
theni  in  the  leadership  role,  so  that  they  can  energize  the  school 
and  inspire  the  teachers  and  encourage  maximum  communication, 
and  maximum  learning  between  teachers  and  kids? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  suppose  they  don't  have  that  ability  but  they 
have  good  abilities  in  the  other  areas? 

Representative  Scheuer.  What  areas? 

Mr.  C!oLE.  Suppose  they  are  great  business  managers. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well  then  they  should  be  a  business 
manager,  but  they  shouldn't  be  a  principal.  A  principal's  main  role 
is  to  inspire  learning.  Of  course,  the  principal  needs  administrative 
support  but  the  role  of  a  principal  is  not  the  role  of  a  business 
manager,  who  orders  supplies  and  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  role  for 
an  assistant  to  a  principal.  It's  got  to  be  done  and  its'  got  to  be 
done  right,  but  it's  not  the  education  role  that  really  symbolizes 
the  principal.  And  to  the  extent  that  principals  get  to  be  principals 
because  they  are  good  business  managers,  that  is  a  hurtful  thing  in 
the  school  system. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  don't  think  they  get  their  jobs  because  of  that  and 
I'm  not  suggssting  it.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  they  don't 
deal  with  those  things,  the  school  doesn't  run. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  of  course,  those  things  are  just 
automatic. 

Mr.  Cole.  Those  things  themselves  will  just  occupy  your  whole 
time. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Then  there's  something  rotten  in  Den- 
mark if  those  administrative  and  custodial  functions  occupy  even  a 
minor  part  of  a  principal's  time.  They  can't  do  the  job  of  principal 
if  they  are  involved  with  custodial  and  administrative  and  bureau- 
cratic functions.  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  just  respond  very  quickly  by  asso- 
ciating myself  with  what  Mr.  Cole  just  said.  I  think  you've  touched 
on  one  of  the  most  serious  organizational  problems  there  is  in  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  which  is  educational  leadership  at 
the  school  level. 

Frankly,  that  is  not  often  supplied  by  the  principal.  The  princi- 
pal is  the  "carrier  out  of  the  orders"  from  district  headquarters 
and  from  the  State.  In  my  own  going  around  the  country  and 
speaking  to  schoolteacher  audiences,  there's  frequently  a  war  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  principal. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  then  a  war  between  the  principal 
and  his  superiors. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  it  depends  on  where  the  principal  aligns 
himself  or  herself,  whether  they  align  themselves  with  higher  au- 
thority or  whether  they  align  themselves  with  the  people  in  the 
school. 

If  one  goes  to  the  model  suggested  by  the  Carnegie  Report  of 
really  professionalizing  teachers  and  you  ask  yourself,  how  are  pro- 
fessionals managed  in  the  professions,  in  law  and  in  accounting? 
You  have  professional  partners  who  manage  that  firm. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Now  the  model  suggested  hy  Mr.  Cole  of  a /group 
of  lead  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  education  program  of 
that  school  and  who,  if  they  need  some  administrative  help — and 
as  Tve  said  to  teacher  audiences,  if  they  want  to  hire  themselves  a 
principal,  hire  themselves  a  principal,  to  which  they  cheer  loudly 
because  that  means  it  isn't  imposed  upon  them  from  on  high. 

All  Tm  trying  to  suggest  is  that  this  issue  is  a  very  difficult  one 
and  that  the  status  quo  places  the  principal  in  what  I  believe  is  an 
impossible  role,  a  role  that  they  are  either  the  enforcers  of  those 
mandates  from  on  high  or  they  are  at  war  with  those  on  high 
trying  to  support  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  And  neither  works. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  what  is  the  answer?  Is  it  a  proc- 
ess by  which  50  States  which  are  uncoordinated  and  unrelated 
work  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  hook  or  by  crook  and  muddle  through, 
as  the  British  say,  to  an  answer?  Or  is  there  perhaps  a  Federal  role 
here?  We  don't  want  the  Federal  Government  writing  curricula. 
We  don't  want  them  setting  standards.  But  is  there  some  way  that 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Congress,  could  perhaps  help  define 
the  roles  of  the  principal  and  the  teacher,  for  example,  and  thus 
liberate  the  principals  and  the  teachers  and  get  away  from  this 
teacher-proof  system  that  you  talked  about,  Mr.  Campbell? 

Is  there  a  Federal  role  in  achieving  some  kind  of  a  breakthrough 
in  defining  the  responsibilities  and  the  roles  of  the  teachers  and 
the  principals? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  argue  that  there  is  not. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  would,  too. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  work  itself  out. 
We  do  not  have  sufficient  empirically  based  evidence  to  know  what 
the  best  organization  is.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  ferment  out  there. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Federal  Government  could,  through-  R&D 
money,  encourage  experimentation  and  attempt  to  pass  around 
what's  working. 

It's  amazing  what's  known — when  you  have  a  Dade  County  situa- 
tion or  a  Rochester  situation  or  some  independent  elementary 
schools  in  the  New  York  City  system  that  are  m,  ung  great,  to  get 
that  information  out. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  endemically  one  of  the  most 
awful  problems  in  our  society  is  how  we  ignore  our  successes  and 
we  treat  the  successes  and  failures  as  if  they  are  equal.  Wr  haven't 
learned  yet  how  to  identify  our  successes  and  build  on  them  and 
look  at  the  failures  and  analyze  what  went  wrong — was  it  the  ini- 
tial underlying  intellectual  foundations?  Was  it  something  in  the 
operations?  We  haven't  learned  to  cut  out  with  a  surgeon's  scalpel 
those  elements  that  got  off  track  and  to  improve  on  our  failures 
and  build  on  our  successes.  We  still  haven't  learned  how  to  do  that 
and  that's  one  of  the  great  really  tragic  lessons  that  comes  out  of 
the  poverty  program.  It's  pitiful.  Yes,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler.  I'm  not  sure  there  isn't  any  Federal  role  in  this.  I 
think  the  definition  

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  Mr. 
Campbell,  at  the  end,  came  to  a  Federal  role,  in  dispensing  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  agree  with  the  role  he  came  to.  However,  I'd  like 
to  point  out  that  we  in  CED  have  focused  pretty  much  on  this  area 
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as  perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  that  business  locally 
can  make  to  its  schools  locally,  because  all  of  us  do  train  managers 
every  day.  We  hire  salemen.  Before  we  let  a  salesman  become  a 
sales  nrianager,  we  train  the  good  salesman  fc  be  a  manager.  We 
don  t  simply  assume  that  he  will  be  a  good  manager. 

Before  we  make  the  brand  man  an  associate  advertising  manag- 
er, we  train  him  in  management— a  totally  different  set  of  skills,  a 
set  of  skills  that  presumable  we  are  pretty  good  at.  And  we  feel 
that  business  generally,  when  it  tries  to  help  in  its  local  schools, 
ought  to  concentrate  in  that  area  much  more  than  in  trying  to  go 
in  and  do  the  educating,  that  where  we  can  really  contribute  is  at 
the  superintendent's  level,  helping  them  with  business  manage- 
ment probleiiib,  building  main*^<^nance.  parking  lot  maintenance, 
bus  scheduling,  mass  feeding— things  that  are  business  pruulems, 
not  educational  problems. 

And  either  setting  up  for  the  schools  or  ii.  helping  the  schools  set 
up  management  training  programs  for  their  principals,  because  al- 
though we  do  need  to  get  back  to  the  academic  level  and  train 
people  to  be  principals,  we've  got  80,000  schools  out  there  and  each 
one  has  a  principal  and  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time.  WeVe  got  to  get  out  and  train  the  ones  that  are  there  to 
be  better  managers. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  do  we  train  people  to  be  princi- 
pals? Does  the  system  just  take  a  teacher  who  seems  to  be  doing  a 
good  job  and  just  annomt  him  or  her  principal? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  most  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  set  of 
requirements  related  to  academic  preparation  where  there  are  edu- 
cation administration  courses  and  there  needs  to  be  a  certain  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  before  a  person  becomes  eligible  to  become  a 
principal  and  then  there  is  a  competition  process  by  which  princi- 
pals from  that  eligible  group  are  selected. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  take  it  there's  some  feeling  here  that 
that  process,  the  process  of  identifying  potentially  excellent  princi- 
pals and  training  them  and  bringing  then?  along,  ought  to  be  im- 
proved? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  has  to  be  tremendously  improved,  yes. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Could  I  say  a  word  about  the  Federal  role? 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  think  we  should  think  beyond  just  the  principal 
issue  in  considering  the  Federal  role. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  employers  don't  currently  reward 
achievement  in  school  is  the  fear  that  if  they  use  tests  to  select 
their  workers  they  will  be  in  danger  of  an  EEO  suit. 

And  while  the  psychology  profession  has  shifted  its  beliefs  about 
the  fairness  of  aptitude  tests  to  minorities,  the  EEO  has  not 
changed  its  regulations.  So  there's  a  need  for  some  changes  there. 

Second,  I  think  in  the  R&D  area  the  Federal  Government  needs 
to  support  the  development  of  new  assessment  mechanisms  that 
don't  depend  upon  multiple  choice  answers,  something  that  goes 
after  higher  order  thinking  skills,  essays,  and  practical  forms  of  as- 
sessment in  which  a  person  is  observed  in  conducting  experiments 
instead  of  just  paper  and  pencil  tests. 

The  more  we  strive  for  accountability  by  looking  at  outcomes 
rather  than  accountability  through  specifying  and  mandating 
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inputs,  the  more  these  assessment  mechanisms  become  critical. 
They  are  very  costly  to  develop,  as  we  heard  it  was  going  to  cost 
$40  million  to  develop  the  assessment  mechanism  for  board  certify- 
ing teachers,  because  you  have  to  be  very  careful  to  make  sure 
tests  and  assessment  mechanisms  are  fair  and  do  not  discriminate. 

Consequently,  this  is  an  area  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
funding  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  or 
State  associations  that  want  to  design  a  new  test  that  has  has  a 
different  angle  that  measures  different  things.  That's  another 
thing  that  tho  Federal  Government  should  do. 

Third,  a  Federal  role  that  no  one  has  brought  up  yet  is  Federal 
support  for  the  production  of  educational  TV  programs.  This  is 
something  that  has  to  be  done  at  the  Federal  level. 

Educational  TV  has  a  terrific  potential.  At  present,  there  are 
only  a  couple  of  programs.  They  have  stopped  producing  new  ver- 
sions of  3-2-1  contact.  Basically  we're  seeing  reruns  of  most  every- 
thing. The  Federal  Government  should  fund  a  major  expansion  of 
educational  TV. 

Finally,  if  you  were  ever  to  get  your  deficit  problem  to  a  point 
where  you  could  envision  throwing  some  real  money  at  the  prob- 
lem, I  think  what  should  be  considered  is  Federal  grants  in  aid 
that  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  increasing  the  schoolday  and  in- 
creasing the  schoolyear,  not  compulsorily  necessarily  for  everyone, 
but  keeping  the  schools  open  during  the  summer  and  having  the 
school  stay  open  until  5  o  clock  instead  of  2:30,  as  is  currently  the 
case. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  just  focus  on  that  question  of 
unused  school  capacity  because  I  think  it's  an  economic  crime  and 
it's  a  political  crime  and  it's  a  sociological  crime.  It  is  just  unbeliev- 
ably hurtful. 

What  should  be  the  stimulating  organizing  mechanism  to  get 
schools  to  look  at  themselves  as  educational  resources  for  the  stu- 
dents and  perhaps  community  resources,  too;  resources  to  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  adult  education  for  illiterate  adults,  semiliter- 
ate  adults,  functionally  illiterate  adults,  and  perhaps  the  literate 
adults,  too?  How  should  the  school  be  organized  in  the  day  and  eve- 
nings over  the  summer,  in  evenings,  during  the  week,  during  the 
entire  schoolyear?  There's  no  reason  why  schools  have  to  close  at  3 
o'clock  or  even  5  o'clock.  Maybe  they  should  be  open  6  days  a  week 
or  7  days  a  week,  holidays,  evenings,  weekends. 

We  get  back  to  this  custodial  problem.  You  know  this  if  you're  in 
the  educational  system.  It  costs  $100  to  pay  the  custodian  to  clean 
up  the  school  and,  therefore,  the  civic  or  community  group  can't 
afford  to  use  the  school.  So  that  whole  resource  lies  fallow. 

What  do  we  do  with  those  empty  schools  in  the  summer?  What 
do  wc  do  about  the  length  of  the  schoolyear?  As  I  say,  the  Japanese 
students  go  to  school  about  240  days  a  year.  American  kids  go  for 
about  x80  days  a  year.  Should  we  be  lengthening  the  school  year?  I 
know  the  teachers  unions  are  going  to  squawk  about  that.  Maybe 
that's  a  problem  that  has  to  be  met.  Maybe  we  should  pay  them 
more. 

How  do  we  approach  ^^conceptually"  the  whole  question  of  the 
unused  educational  plant  resource?  How  do  we  design  a  way  so 
that  the  resource  can  come  to  life  with  a  whole  proliferation  of  ac- 
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tivities— some  of  them  aimed  at  the  functionally  illiterate  adult, 
some  of  them  aimed  at  remedial  assistance  for  kids  who  are  having 

f)roblems,  and.  some  of  them  aimed  at  providing  just  fun  and  stimu- 
ation  and  extracurricular  activities  for  the  kids  who  are  making  it, 
too,  over  the  summer? 

And  how  much  should  the  schoolyear  be  extended?  Now  we  have 
about  7  minutes  to  get  comprehensive,  simple,  workable,  doable 
ideas  to  meet  all  of  these  prospects. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  would  begin  with  examining  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  a  great  variety  of  educational  services  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  summer  period,  rather  than  starting  with  the  prop- 
osition that  we  have  some  empty  buildings,  what  can  we  do  with 
them? 

I  think  one  of  the  central  problems  is  that  the  debate  has  been 
cast  in  terms  of  extending  the  schoolyear  as  opposed  to  trying  to 
use  that  time  to  provide  different  kinds  of  effective  education  expe- 
riences. One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  education  establishment 
is  not  particularly  good  at  developing  those  kinds  of  programs  and 
activities.  And  I  would  simply  urge  that  there  be  an  examina/xn, 
community  by  community,  about  what  is  needed,  whether  it  is  edu- 
cation for  the  at-risk  students,  whether  it  is  literacy  for  the  adults, 
and  then  develop  a  set  of  programs  in  which  the  total  community 
is  involved. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  about  all  of  the  above?  You  men- 
tioned the  at-risk  student,  the  

Mr.  Campbell.  Tm  saying  all  of  the  above  could  be  done,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  education  establish- 
ment sitting  dowr*  and  trying  to  decide  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Where  is  it  going  to  come  from?  Where 
is  that  conceptual  thinking  going  to  come  from? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  just  very  quickly  point  out  what  I  think  is 
a  very  serious  problem  in  that  we  have  so  divided  functional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  kinds  of  services  that  are  needed  between  edu- 
cation departments,  welfare  and  social  service  departments,  youth 
employment  programs,  and  there  is  very  little  interaction  among 
those  agenc*  3. 

I  mentioned  earlier  Public/Private  Ventures  with  which  I  am  in- 
volved. We  received  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  put  in 
three  States— Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  and  Oregon— a 
person  that  would  try  to  bring  those  departments  together  because 
it  requires  an  outside  intervenor  to  do  that.  It  has  taken  hold  in 
only  one  State.  It  took  in  Oregon  where  the  Governor  now  is  doing 
it  on  his  own. 

Somehow  we  have  to  bring  together  those  agencies  which  have 
responsibility  for  different  parts  of  the  childhood  development  as 
well  as  the  educational  development  of  the  whole  child.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  doing  that  very  well  and  that^s  going  to  require, 
I  think,  leadership  from  the  political  side,  from  Governors  and 
from  mayors,  in  order  to  force  those  competing  bureaucracies  to 
work  together. 

Mr.  Bishop.  One  very  small  thing  that  I  think  the  schools  could 
do— they  don't  necesarily  have  to  provide  all  the  programs  during 
the  afternoon  or  summer  programs.  There  are  lots  of  other  educa- 
tional providers  who  will  set  up  in  the  school  if  they  are  allowed  to. 
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What  the  school  system  needs  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  the  janitori- 
al function  of  having  the  building  there,  and  monitoring  things; 
and  second,  the  buses.  The  buses  are  the  thing  that  drive  the  entire 
school  schedule.  The  fact  that  the  buses  have  to  leave  at  a  certain 
time  and  most  kids  don't  have  another  convenient  way  home  is  the 
thing  that  forces  everyone  out  of  the  building  and  out  of  the  area 
by  a  certain  time. 

Why  not  have  the  buses  also  go  home  at  5  as  well  as  at  2;30? 
Now,  of  course,  that  means  that  increases  costs.  You've  got  to  have 
the  schedule  run  twice  rather  than  just  once.  But  if  you  do  that 
and  then  you  allow  all  the  music  teachers,  et  cetera,  in  the  commu- 
nity set  up  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  grade  school,  you  would 
have  a  lot  of  activity  going  on  there  ard  the  school  system  itself 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  all  those  teachers  that  are  in  the  school 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  would  want  to  second  one  thing  that  Mr.  Campbell 
said,  which  is  that  we  ought  to  view  the  problem  as  being  what  do 
we  want  to  accomplish,  and  then  see  how  we  go  about  accomplish- 
ing it.  If  we  can  do  that  in  183  days,  great.  If  it  takes  us  all  year, 
that  might  be  the  way  we  ought  to  go  at  it. 

Tm  not  sure  that  the  teachers'  unions  would  naturally  object. 
There  are  a  lot  of  teachers  out  there  that  would  welcome  a  25  per- 
cent increase  in  their  t;alary.  Now  you  would  have  to  allow  for  such 
things  as  professional  growth  and  people  getting  their  master's, 
being  able  to  select  out  a  quarter  or  something. 

But  let  iTiC  throw  one  more  example  of  how  the  structure  that  we 
have  blocks  this  type  of  initiative.  I  just  did  a  quick  calculation  a 
moment  ago  while  you  were  talking  about  what  would  happen  if  a 
school  system  in  Texas  under  our  present  finance  structure  and 
other  structures  were  able  to  discover  a  way  by  using  the  schools 
all  year  round  or  whatever  so  that  some  of  our  students  could  grad- 
uate at  what  is  now  grade  nine  with  a  full  component  of  learninc:. 

Well,  it  would  cost  that  school  district  for  100  such  stude  .vS 
about  $630,000  in  State  funding  because  all  of  the  funding  is  geared 
to  the  idea  that  you're  going  to  have  a  child  there  for  1  year  and 
you're  going  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  funds  for  that  child  for  that 
year.  If  you  have  a  kid  who  learns  more  than  he  should,  in  order  to 
keep  him  around  to  get  his  funding  you  have  to  have  him  there 
through  the  12th  grade. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  that's  the  kind  of  impediment  that's 
probably  more  of  a  blockage  to  restructuring  the  schools  along  the 
lines  we're  talking  about  than  the  unions  or  any  other  thing  we 
could  talk  about.  It's  just  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  rewards, 
that  type  of  behavior,  as  opposed  to  learning  center  behavior. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That's  a  very  profound  and  provocative 
note  on  which  to  end  this  hearing.  It's  exactly  12:25.  I  thank  you 
all.  It's  been  enormously  productive  and  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing. I  only,  wish  we  could  keep  on  going  all  day.  A  thousand  thanks 
to  you  all. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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COMPETITIVENESS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORK  FORCE 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1987 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Health 

OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2359,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representative  Scheuer. 

Also  present:  Deborah  Matz,  professional  staff  member. 

opening  statement  of  representative  scheuer, 
chair:ian 

Representative  Scheuer;  The  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Health  will  commence.  Today's  hearing  will  focus 
on  The  Right  Standard:  Literacy,  The  Old  Basics  or  the  New 
Basics. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  our  distinguished  witnesses  to  the  third 
day  of  this  series  of  hearings  on  "Competitiveness  and  the  Quality 
of  the  American  Work  Force." 

On  2  previous  days,  we  received  excellent  testimony  about  the  re- 
lationship between  skill  levels  and  the  Nation's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  We  also  heard  assessments  on  why  high 
school  students  failed  to  meet  standards. 

Today,  we  will  be  discussing  the  quandary  of  the  new  basics 
versus  the  old  basics. 

It's  apparent  that  education  is  a  crucial  and  often  missing  factor 
preventing  the  United  States  from  maintaining  its  competitive  po- 
sition in  productivity  compared  to  our  new  global  competitors. 

The  quality  of  education  is  increasingly  the  most  critically  im- 
portant determinant  of  the  quality  of  the  American  work  force  and 
of  our  competitive  edge,  or  lack  thereof. 

And,  currently,  the  quality  of  American  education  is  receiving 
failing  grades.  There  are  battalions  of  unemployed  high  school 
graduates  who  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  industry.  The  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  recently  reported  that  84  percent  of  its  applicants 
from  New  York  City  failed  the  entry-level  examination. 

Of  the  22,800  applicants,  only  3,600  passed  the  examinations 
which  test  skills  that  involve  the  usage  of  vocabulary,  number  rela- 
tionships, and  problem  solving  for  jobs  ranging  from  telephone  op- 
erators to  service  reps. 
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This  story  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  from  industry  to  in- 
dustry. Adding  confusion  to  an  already  complex  situation  is  the 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  type  of  education  which  students  must  re- 
ceive in  order  to  participate  in  the  work  force  in  a  meaningful 
fashion. 

There^s  no  doubt  that  all  Americans  must  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  count  in  order  to  function  in  our  industrial  society. 

Lack  of  literacy,  thus,  remains  an  enormous  problem  in  this 
country  and  a  significant  drain  on  our  industrial  capacity.  But,  £is  I 
understand  it,  literacy  alone,  as  difficult  as  that  may  be  to  obtain, 
is  simply  not  enough  to  ensure  that  our  workers  have  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry. 

Repeatedly,  in  the  last  several  weeks,  we  have  been  advised  by 
witnesses  appearing  before  this  subcommittee  that  our  workers 
and,  indeed,  our  ser^'ioe  men  and  women,  must  be  able  to  think  on 
the  job.  They  must  be  able  to  solve  problems  and  make  judgments, 
sometimes  quickly,  on  the  basis  of  admittedly  incomplete  informa- 
tion. 

And  they  must  be  able  to  use  their  intuition,  their  imaginations, 
to  develop  solutions  to  problems  with  which  they  may  not  be  famil- 
iar. 

The  United  States  is  T^r^'ng  a  serious  deficit  of  critical  thinking 
ability.  This  seems  even  ^.ire  difficult  than  teaching  basic  skills. 
And  we  haven't  even  been  nble  to  accomplish  that. 

Fm  interested  in  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  before  us  as  to 
what  we  should  be  doing  to  teach  students  and  how  this  can  be 
achieved. 

We  have  this  morning  the  following  witnesses: 

Mr.  Badi  Foster,  president  of  Aetna  Institute  for  Corporate  Edu- 
cation, Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  He'll  be  discussing  how  skill  re- 
quirements in  the  service  sector  have  been  changing. 

Mr.  Arnold  Packer,  senior  research  fellow  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute, is  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  under  President 
Carter  and  codirected  the  "Workforce  2000"  study  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  Paul  Barton  is  associate  director  of  the  National  Assessment 
of  Education  Progress.  NAEP  is  the  organization  which  conducts 
studies  of  functional  illiteracy,  and  their  results  are  widely  respect- 
ed and  used. 

Why  doD^t  we  ask  each  of  you  to  take  about  8  or  10  minutes  sum- 
ming up  your  thoughts,  tiopefully  not  reading  your  prepared  state- 
ment, v/hich  will  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  record. 

Jusc  simply  chat  with  us  as  though  you  had  been  invited  into  our 
living  room,  or  we  had  been  invited  into  your  living  room.  Chat 
with  us  about  your  testimony. 

And  after  each  of  you  have  testified,  Fm  sure  we41  have  some 
questions  for  you. 

Why  don't  we  go  from  my  right  to  my  left.  Mr.  Packer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  H.  PACKER,  SENIOR  RESEARCH 
FELLOW,  HUDSON  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Packer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
and  to  be  involved  in  this  very  important  set  of  hearings. 
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We  at  the  Hudson  Institute  are  very  intrigued  by  the  title,  the 
new  basics,  because  we  really  think  that  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

To  summarize  our  work,  in  a  sense,  to  

Representative  Scukupr.  Excuse  me.  What's  the  crux  of  the 
problem? 

Mr.  Packer.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  new  basics  and  the 
fact  that  what  is  I  eing  taught  is  sometimes  very  different  from 
what  business  regu  res  of  their  employees. 

We  published  Workforce  2000"  and  I  have  brought  an  executive 
summary  for  the  record.  But,  the  most  important  points  there  are 
that  we  do,  indeed,  have  to  resume  our  productivity  growth;  as  Mr. 
Foster  will  testify,  especially  in  the  service  sector. 

We  have  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  demographics  are  shifting 
so  that  40  percent  of  the  addition  to  the  labor  force  will  come  from 
immigrants  and  minority  groups. 

The  demographic  shift  occurred  just  as  the  requirements  for  em- 
ployees are  increasing  very  rapidly.  And  looking  at  the  increased 
jobs— that  is,  the  26  million  jobs  we  anticipate  to  be  added  to  the 
economy  between  1982  and  2000— we're  finding  that,  whereas  9 
percent  of  current  jobs  require  very  little  capacity  intellectually, 
only  4  percent  of  the  addition  will  allow  people  to  get  away  so 
easily. 

We'll  have  to  have  the  capacity  to  read  instructions  and  do 
higher  level  skilled  jobs  in  many  more  of  the  new  jobs. 

We  are  doing  two  things  right  now  at  the  Hudson  Institute  that 
I'd  like  to  speak  to.  First,  we  are  comparing  our  results,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  demands  of  employers,  to  the  results  that  Mr. 
Barton,  of  the  NAEP,  will  speak  to  this  morning  which  indicates 
just  what  21  to  24  year  olds  are  capable  of  doing. 

In  general,  we're  finding  that  the  great  m^'ority,  perhaps  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  21  to  24  year  olds,  cannot  do  three- 
fourths  of  the  jobs  that  we  anticipate  will  be  required. 

That  means  only  1  out  of  10  new  workers  can  do  three  out  of 
four  of  the  jobs  we  expect  between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

The  country  will  have  two  choices.  That  is,  they  will  choose  from 
two  alternatives.  Either  they  will  downgrade  the  jobs,  which  means 
we  will  have  less  productivity  growth  and  will  lose  the  competitive- 
ness battle,  or  we  11  upgrade  the  workers.  And  that's  essentially  the 
alternative. 

It  is  important  that  we  move  to  the  new  basics.  If  you  think  of 
the  alphabet  as  a  code,  most  youngsters  seem  to  be  able  to  break 
the  code  well  enough  to  read  at  the  fourth  grade  level. 

The  NAEP  says  that  all  but  5  percent  of  21  to  24  year  olds  can 
read.  But,  when  it  comes  to  understanding  a  business  form  or  figur- 
ing out  the  change  from  a  minor  transaction,  it  breaks  down.  Tliey 
can't  do  the  reasoning  or  the  information  processing,  which  I  think 
is  the  important  criterion,  that's  necessary. 

They  cannot  comprehend  a  document  on  paper  or  on  a  TV  screen 
or  a  computer  monitor  in  a  way  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  jobs 
that  the  American  economy  is  going  to  produce  if  we're  going  to  be 
productive. 

I'd  like  for  a  moment  to  talk  about  five  projects  that  we're  in- 
volved in  that  are  an  attempt  to  change  that.  I  think  they're  im- 
portant because  they're  the  first  step  perhaps,  or  one  of  the  first 
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steps  in  a  process  that  has  to  be  encouraged  if  the  country  is  going 
to  succeed. 

Three  of  the  projects  are  joint  public/private  ventures,  one  with 
the  UAW  and  General  Motors  in  which  we're  trying  to  develop  a 
course  to  teach  workers  to  be  ready  for  the  jobs  at  General  Motors 
in  the  year  2000. 

They've  already  decided  to  use  interactive  video  disks,  which  is  a 
new  technology  that  I  gather  you  have  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
demonstration  of  technology  that  youVe  had  here.  Interactive 
video  disk  combines  video  on  a  disk  with  a  computer  and  a  touch 
screen. 

And  we're  going  to  work  with  General  Motors  to  develop  this 
course  on  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  UAW-Ford  training  center.  Those 
two  training  centers,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  supported  by 
the  so-called  nickel  fund.  They  re  supported  by  5  to  10  cents  an 
hour  for  each  UAW  hour  worked  in  those  two  companies. 

They  have  set  up  centers  to  do  training.  The  Ford  Project  will 
focus  on  math  in  the  workplace  and  will  teach  that  very  important 
skill  to  Ford  workers. 

The  third  industrial  project  is  with  Domino  Pizza,  an  example  of 
a  very  fast-growing,  high-productivity  service  industry.  We're  going 
to  teach  workers  how  to  make  pizza  dough. 

Really,  what  we're  going  to  teach  is  the  literacy  required  to  fill 
out  a  quality  control  report,  to  make  sure  that  the  pizza  doughballs 
have  the  right  shape,  and  that  they  bake  at  the  right  temperature. 
It's  surprising,  when  one  walks  into  a  Dominos  building,  to  see  how 
many  charts  they  have  there,  how  they  maintain  quality. 

The  other  two  projects  are  with  the  public  sector.  One  is  to  take 
the  course  which  I  think  you're  seen  demonstrated,  by  the  nr.ine  of 
PALS  or  principals  of  alphabetic  literacy  systems,  PALS  is  distrib- 
uted by  IBM  and  was  developed  by  Jchn  Henry  Martin. 

The  project  will  combine  PALS  with  a  course  that  I  have  been 
involved  with  by  the  name  of  Skillpack,  which  teach  things  such  as 
how  to  understand  an  invoice  or  a  maintenance  log. 

We're  going  to  do  that  in  two  places.  One  is  here  in  Washington 
on  15th  and  Irving  Street  NW.,  at  a  high  school  that  primarily 
serves  immigrants. 

The  second  will  be  in  New  York,  where  there's  a  consortium  for 
literacy  made  up  of  eight  unions.  They  are  going  to  train  people 
who  are  working,  but  whose  literacy  and  English  language  skills 
are  insufficient  for  the  changing  in  the  workplace. 

The  important  challenge  is  to  determine  how  are  we  going  to  use 
new  technologies,  which  are  partly  a  cause  of  the  problem  in  the 
sc-nse  that  they  increase  the  requirements  at  the  workplace— and 
iise  those  new  technologies  for  education  and  training  purposes. 

There  are  lots  to  be  done  and  it  needs  to  be  done  quickly  if  we're 
going  to  be  in  the  position  we  want  to  be  in  the  year  2000.  We  have 
to,  during  the  1990's,  improve  literacy  and  the  information  process- 
ing skills  of  15  to  20  million  Americans  if  we're  going  to  maintain 
our  goals. 

The  President  has  asked  to  reduce  workplace  illiteracy  by  half  by 
the  year  2000.  That's  also  consistent  with  a  2  million  person  a  year 
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program  that  is  effective.  It  is  important  that  it  be  effective  be- 
cause the  dropout  rate  in  adult  education  is  very  high. 

We  think  that  technology  provides  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
dropout  rate  and  to  meet  our  goals.  In  essence,  that  is  what  we're 
finding  and  that's  what  we're  trying  to  work  with.  And  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  message  we  have  for  you  this  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mn  Packer,  together  with  the  execu- 
tive summary  of  "Workforce  2000,"  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  H.  PACKER 


HR.  CHAXRMXK.  XT  IS  A  PLEASURE  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  THXS  MORKXMC 
AND  AN  HONOR  TO  BE  PART  OF  THXS  PANEL  AND  LXST  OF  WXTNBSSES. 

THE  TXILB  OF  THXS  SESSXON:     "THE  RXCHT  STANDARD:  LXTERACY,  THE 
OLD  BASXCS  OR  THE  NEW  BASXCS."    XS  XNTRXCUXNC.     XT  FXTS  PERFECTLY 
WXTH  THE  WORK  WE  ARE  KOW  DOXNC  AT  THE  HUDSON  XNSTXTOTE  TO  EXTEND 
THE  FXNDXNGS  OF  "WORKFORCE  :iOOO'* . 

XN  JULY,  HUDSON  COMPLETED  THE  FXRSt  VOLUME  OF  "WORKFORCE  2000." 
X  WXLL  SUMMARXZE  ONLY  A  FEW  POXNTS  OF  THAT  REPORT  BUT  WXLL  SUBNXT 
THE  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  RECORD. 


THE  FOUR  KEY  POXNTS  ARE: 

1.  NOW  THAT  THE  LAST  OF  THE  BABY  BOOMERS  ARE  23  YEARS  OLD  THE 
U.S.  WXLL  HAVE  TO  DEPEND  MORE  ON  PRODUCTXVXTY  FOR  XTS  ECONOMXC 
GROWTH.  SXNCE  THE  LABOR  FORCE  XS  ONLY  CROWXNC  BY  1.3%  ANNUALLY, 
PRODUCTXVITY,  OK  OUTPUT  PER  WORKER,  MUST  XNCREASE  BY  MORS  THAN 
1.5%  ANNUALLY  XF  OVERALL  OUTPUT  GROWTH  OF  3%  IS  TO  BE  ACHXEVED 
(THE  AVERAGE  OF  THE  LASr  30  YEARS). 

HOWEVER,  ANNUAL  PRODUCTXVXTY  GROWTH  SXNCE  1973  HAS  BEEN  LESS  THAN 
1%,  A  FRACTXON  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  Of  THE  1960'S.  EMPLOYERS' 
XNABXLXTY  TO  XNCREASE  THE  SKXLLS  USED  BY  THKXR  WORKERS  XS  ONE  OF 
THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  PRODUCTXVXTY  SLOWDOWN. 

2.  PRODUCTXVXt'Y  GROWTH  WXLL  HAVE  TO  RETURN  TO  THE  SERVXCE 
SECTOR.     THAT  IS,  THE  OUTPUT  PER  HOUR  WORKED  XN  RETAXL  STORES, 
HEALTH,  EDUCATXON,  BANKXNG,  AND  OTHER  SERVXCES    GREW  BY  1.4%  XN 
THE  1955-70  PERXOD  AND  NOT  AT  ALL  DURXNG  1970-85.     SXNCE  ALL  OF 
THE  NEW  JOBS  WXLL  BE  XN  SERVXCES,  N3T  XN  GOODS  PRODUCTXON,  A 
RESUMPTXON  OF  THE  EARLXER  PROGRESS  XS  REQUXRED. 

3.  THESE  PRODUCTXVXTY  XMPERATXVES  REQUXRE  A  TRAXNED  WORKFORCE  AT 
A  TXKB  WHEN  A  LARGER  FRACTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  NEW  WORKERS  ARE 
FR^^H  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  LEAST  WfXL-SERVED  ECUCATXONALLY. 
IMMXGRANTS  AND  MXNORITXES  WXLL  MAKE  UP  HORE  THAN  40%  OF  THE 
ADDXTXON  TO  THE  UBOR  FORCE  BETWEEN  1985  AND  2000. 

4.  FROM  7HE  POXNT  OF  VXEW  OF  THESE  GROUPS  THERE  XS  GOOD  NEWS  AND 
BAD.     THE  GOOD  XS  A  SHORTAGE  OF  ENTRY  LEVEL  WORKERS.     THE  BAD 
NEWS  XS  THAT  NEW  JOBS  REQUXRE  MORE  EDUCATXON  AND  SKXLLS. 

WP2000  PROJECTED  THE  SKXLLS  LEVELS  THAT  THE  U.S.  WORKFORCE  WXLL 
REQUXRE  iz  THE  PRODUCTXVXTY  ASSUMPTIONS  ARE  TO  BE  MET  A::D 
ASSUMXNG  THE  SKXLLS  LEVELS  OF  CURRfNT  JOBS  ARE  UNCHANGED.  THAT 
XS,  WE  PROJECTED  THE  INCREASED  SKXL*.  REQUXREMENTS  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
CHANGXNG  MXX  OF  JOBS. 
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ESTIMATING  THE  MISMATCH 


THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  MEASURES  SKILL  REQUIREMENTS  OK  A  SCALE  OF 
ONE  TO  SIX  BASED  ON  INTERVIEWS  WITH  SUPERVISORS,  PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENTS  AND,  OCCASIONALLY,  WORKERS.     THE  MEASURES  APPLY  TO 
LANGUAGE,  MATH,  AND  REASONING  SKILLS.     THESE  ARE  NOT  THE  OLD 
BASICS  OR  SCHOOLHOUSE  MEASURES,   SUCH  AS  FIFTH-GRADE  READING. 
THESE  ARE  THE  NEW  MEASURES  OF  WORKPLACE  REQUIREMENTS,  THE  ONES 
THAT  ARE  RARELY  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL.   (THE  DEFINITIONS  OF  THE 
LANGUAGE  SCALE  IS  ATTACHED.) 

CURRENTLY  9%  OF  THE  JOBS  IN  OUR  ECONOMY  REQUIRE  ONLY  THE  LOWEST 
LEVEL  OF  SKILL;  THAT  IS,   9%  OF  U.S.  JOBS  ONLY  REQUIRE  READING 
2500  WORDS.     ANOTHER  31%  REQUIRE  LEVEL-2  SKILLS,  THE  ABILI'^  TO 
READ  ADVENTURE  STORIES  AND  COMIC  BOOKS.     OF  THE  NEW  JOBS  —  THE 
26  MILLION  JOBS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  CREATED  BETWEEN  1985  AND  2000  — 
THE  CORRESPONDING  SHARES  ARE  ONLY  4%  AND  23%.     THAT  13,   40%  OF 
CURRENT  JOBS  REQUIRE  LEVELS  ONE  OR  TWO  BUT  ONLY  27%  OF  THE  NEW 
JOBS  WILL  BE  50  EASILY  SATISFIED.     ONE  IN  THREE  JOBS  WILL  REQUIRE 
THE  CAPACITY  10  READ  MAGAZINES  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  TO  WRITE  A 
SIMPLE  REPORT.     THE  REMAINING  40%  WILL  REQUIRE  EVEN  HIGHER 
SKILLS. 

THUS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000,  WE  HAVE  A  MEASURE  OF  LABOR  DEMAND  IN 
TERMS  OF  THE  NEW  BASICS   (FOR  LANGUAGE  AND  MATH  SKILLS  COMBINED). 
THE  RESEARCH  CHALLENGE  IS  TO  COME  UP  WITH  A  COMPARABLE  MEASURE  OF 
LABOR  SUPPLY  AND  THEREBY  ESTIMATE  THE  GAP  OR  MISMATCH  BETWEEN 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.     BUT,  UNTIL  RECENTLY,  WE  HAD  NO  SUCH 
MEASURE.       FORTUNATELY,  THE  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS   (NAEP)  MEASURED  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  21  TO  25  YEAR-OLDS  IN 
1985. 

IN  DOING  SO,  NAEP  ESTA3LISHED  ANOTHER  SET  OF  NEW  BASICS  ~  THE 
ABILITY  TO  PROCESS  INFORMATION  IN  PROSE,  QUANTITATIVE,  AND 
DOCUMENT  FORM.     THEY  FOUND  THAT  MOST  (95%)  OF  AMERICAN  21  TO  25 
YEAR-OLDS  COULD  READ  AT  THE  FOURTH  GRADE  LEVEL  OR  BETTER.  BUT 
FEW  COUL..*  DO  HIGHER  LEVEL  TASKS.     FOR  EXAMPLE: 

40%  OF  WHITES,   60%  OF  HISPANICS,  AND  75%  OF  BLACKS  COULD  NOT 
LOCATE  INFORMATION  IN  A  NEWS  ARTICLE  OR  ALMANAC  (PROSE 
LITERACY); 

66%  OF  WHITES,   80%  OF  HISPANICS  AND  92%  OF  BLACKS  COULD  NOT 
FIGURE  OUT  THE  CHANGE  FOR  A  TWO-ITEM  RESTAURANT  MEAL 
(QUANTITATIVE  LITERACY);  AND 

75%  OF  WHITES,  93%  OF  HISPANICS,  AND  97%  OF  BLOCKS  COULD  NOT 
INTERPRET  A  BUS  SCHEDULE   (DOCUMENT  LITERACY) . 

BECAUSE  THEY  CONCENTRATED  ON  21  TO  25  YEAR  -OLDS,   NAEP  REALLY 
ESTIMATED  THE  LABOR  SUPPLY  OVER  THE  REST  OF  THE  CENTURY. 
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MOST  RECENTLY,  WB  AT  HUDSON  HAVE  BEEN  TRYING  TO  RELATE  THE  LABOR 
DEPARTMENT'S  MEASURE  OP  LAdOR  DEMAND  TO  THE  NAEF  MEASURE  OF  LABOR 
SUPPLY  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  MISMATCH.     WE  WILL  HAVE  RESULTS  BY  THE  END 
OP  THE  MONTH.     AT  THIS  POINT,  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PRELIMINARY  DATA, 
IT  APPEARS  AS  IP  THE  FOLLOWING  CONCLUSIONS  WILL  BE  DRAWN: 

DOCUMENT  LITERACY  WILL  BE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY  AND  PROSE  LITERACY  IS 
ONLY  l^'^MBWHAT  LESS  OP  A  PROBLEM.    (THE  MATH  LITERACY  DATA  IS 
UNUSA0LB«}     IF  CURRENT  TRENDS  PERSIST,  PERHAPS  15  TO  20  MILLION 
AMERICAN  WORKERS  WILL  BE  UNABLE  TO  ADEQUATELY  PROCESS  INFORMATION 
IN  OOCUMBNT  FORM  AND  ABOUT  HALF  OP  THESE  WILL  HAVE  DIFFICULTY 
WITH  PROSE  READING  ALSO. 

MOST  21  TO  25  YEAR-OLDS  CANNOT  ADEQUATELY  COPE  WITH  BUS 
SCHEDULES BUSINESS  FORMS,  CHARTS,  DATA  ON  A  COMPUTER  SCREEN, 
ETC*     YET,  THESE  ARB  JUST  THE  INFORMATION  PROCESSING  SKILLS 
NEEDED  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OP  TH!1  YEAR  2000.     LESS  THAN  HALF  OP 
TODAY *S  ^1  TO  24  YEAR-OLDS  HAVE  THE  SKILLS  THAT  ALMOST  3  OUT  OP 
EVERY  FOUR  OP  TOMORROW'S  JOBS  WILL  REQUIRE. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  THE  PROBLEM  IS  {JOT 
DECLINING  LITERACY  BUT  INCREASING  REQUIREMENTS.  CHANGING 
TECHNOLOGY.  INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION,  AND  OUR  EXPECTATION  OF  A 
CONSTANTLY  IMPROVING  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  DEMAND  IMPROVED  HUMAN 
CAPACITIES . 

IN  THE  LATE  1800 'S  95%  OF  AMERICANS  COULD  SIGN  THEIR  NAME  AND 
THAT  WAS  ALL  THAT  WAS  NEEDED  FOR  MOST  INDUSTRIAL  OR  AGRICULTURAL 
WORK*     BY  AROUND  1940,  90%  o£  AMERICANS  COULD  READ  AT  THE  FOURTH 
GRADE  OR  BETTER  AND  THIS  WAS  THE  DE  FACTO  STANDARD.     IT  IS  NO 
LONGER.     THE  NEW  STANDARD  GOES  WELL  BEYOND  GRADE-SCHOOL  MEASURES 
OP  LITERACY. 

ONE  CAN  THINK  OF  OUR  LANGUAGE  AS  A  CODE  BUILT  ON  THS  50  OR  SO 
SYMBOLS  THAT  APPEAR  ON  A  STANDARD  TYPEWRITEF  KEYBOARD.  IN 
ADDITION  TO  THE  ALPHABET  THESE  SYMBOLS  INCLUDE  THE  NUIIBERS,  THE 
OPERATORS  OP  ARITHMETIC  AND  SPECIAL  SIGNS  FOR  PERCENTAGE,  AT, 
DOLLARS,    (I.E.,  %,•,  $}  AND  SO  ON. 

MOST  YOUNG  AMERICANS,   95%  ACCORDING  TO  NAEP,  UNDERSTAND  THl^SE 
SYMBOLS  WELL  ENOUGH  TO  READ  A'l  THE  FOURTH  GRADE  LEVEL.      (THE  SAME 
PERCENTAGE  AS  HAD  '*SIGN"NAME'*  LITERACY  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.) 
THESE  21  TO  25  YEAR-OLDS  CAH  READ  ADVENTURE  STORIES  AND  COMIC 
BOOKS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ASSEMBLING  MODEL  PLANES.     MOST  CAN 
FILL  OUT  A  DEPOSIT  SLIP  AT  A  BANK  BUT  FEW  CKU  LOOK  UP  A  CHART  ON 
OIL  EXPORTS  IN  A  REPORT. 


XH£  CHANGING  LITERACY  STANDARD 
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MOST  WORKERS  HILL  NOT  HAVE  TO  BREAK  THE  •*CODE-  REQUIRED  TO 
UHDBRSTAND  LEGISLATION.     BUT  THEY  WILL  NEED  TO  READ  A  TABLE, 
UNDERSTAND  A  CHA.^T,  DECODE  A  PURCHASE  ORDER,  FILL  OUT  A  QUALITY 
C(MITROL  CHART,  UKDBRSTAND  A  MAINTENANCE  SCHEDULE,  AND  BE  ABLE  TO 

FOLLOW  -IF  THEN**  INSTRUCTION  (I.E.,  CONDITIONAL 

SEQUENCING)  . 

THE  TERM  -ACCESS  SKILLS"  DESCRIBES  THE  NEW  STANDARD.     THESE  ARE 
THE  SKILLS  NEEDED  TO  ACCESS  TRAINING  OR  JOBS  THAT  PAY  A  LIVING 
WAGE  AND  HAVE  A  FUTURE.     WE  HAVE  NO  TEST  TO  MEASURE  -ACCESS 
SKILLS.-    THE  NABP  TEST  IS  A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION  BUT  IT 
MEASURES  LIFE  IN  THE  WORLD,  NOT  AT  WOR>C.     FOR  EXAMPLE,  NAEP 
TESTED  THE  CUSTOMER'S  ABILITY  TO  READ  A  RESTAURANT  MENU,  KOT  THE 
DIETICIAN* S  OR  SHORT-ORDER  COOK'S  CAPACITY  TO  CREATE  ONE. 

NOR  DO  WE  HAVE  MANY  PROGRAMS  TO  TEACH  ACCESS  SKILLS.     WHERE,  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  CAN  WORKERS  LEARN  TO  INTERPRET  INVOICES  AND  KNOW  THAT 
THE  NUMBERS  IN  THE  COLUMN  UNDER  THE  TITLE  -QTY"  MEANS  THE  fnJMBBR 
ORDERED?    WHERE  CAN  THEY  LEARN  THAT  A  PIECE  OF  PAPER  OK  A 
COMPUTER  SCREEN  TELLS  A  COMPREHENSIBLE  STORY  ABOUT  THE  SHIPMENT: 
WHEN  ORDERED,  WHEN  SHIPPED,  PRICE,  DISCOUNT,  AND  MORE. 


THE  HUDSON  INSTITUTE  IS  SEEKING  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  ACCESS  SKILLS 
PROBLEM  (AS  WELL  AS  TRYING  TO  ESTIMATE  ITS  SIZE) .     THIS  SUMMER 
THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  MADE  GRANTS  TO  FIVE  ORG a!«2ATI0NS  TO 
UTILIZE  TECHNOLOGY  IN  TEACHING  ACCE'iS  SKILLS.     HUDSON  ALSO 
RECEIVED  A  GRANT  TO  ASSIST  AND  MONITOR  THESE  FIVE  PROJECTS.  THE 
FIVE  ARE  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBED  IN  A  TRADE  PUBLICATION,  THE  VIDEODISC 
MONITOR.  WHICH  I  SUBMIT  FOR  THE  RECORD. 

ONE  OF  THE  FIVE  PROJECTS  IS  WITH  DOMINO  PIZZA  DISTRIBUTION;  THE 
FACTORY  PART  OF  THAT  SERVICE  COMPANY.     THE  PROJECT  WILL  TEACH 
ACCESS  SKILLS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THOSE  SPHERES  OF  PIZZA  DOUGH 
WHICH  ARE  SHIPPED  TO  THE  DOMI«0  STORES.     DOMINO'S  HAS  A  CULTURE 
THAT  EMPHASIZES  PERFORMANCE  CHARTS  AND  RAPID  PROMOTION  FROM 
WITHIN. 

X  SECOND  PROJECT  IS  WITH  THE  UAW-FORD  TRAINING  CENTER.  THE 
PROJECT  WILL  TEACH  MATHEMATICAL  LITERACY.     t»ART  OF  FORD'S  RECENT 
SUCCESS  IS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ITS  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS  POLICIES.     IT  HILL  BE  INTERESTING  TO  SEE  HOW  THF. 
PROJECT  WORKS  WITHIN  THE  NEW  FORD-UAW  CONTRACT  THAT  EMPHASIZES 
JOB  SECURITY. 


FIVE  LITERACY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  PROJECTS 
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GM,  LIKE  FORD  AND  CHRYSLER,  HAS  A  SO-CAL-£D  "NICKEL  FUND"  WHICH 
SUPPORTS  ITS  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER.     ACTUALLY,  MUCH  MORE  THAN 
A  NICKEL  IS  PAID  INTO  THE  FUND  FOR  EACH  HOUR  WORKED  BY  A  UAW 
MEMBER.     THE  PROJECT  AT  GM  WILL  DEVELOP  A  COURSE  ON  THE  ACCESS 
SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  GM  iOfi  0£  JM  FUTURE,  A  NECESSITY  IF  GM  IS 
TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  USE  OF  ITS  NEW  PLANTS. 

IN  BACH  OF  THESE  THREE  PROJECTS,  NEW  COURSE  MATERIALS  WILL  BE 
DEVELOPED  FOR  USE  WITH  hEW  TRAINING  TECHNOLOGIES.     AT  LEAST  TWO 
OP  THE  THREE  (AND  MOST  LIKELY  ALL  THREE)  WILL  EMPLOY  INTERACTIVE 
VIDEODISC.     THAT  TECHNOLOGY  COMBINES  VIDEO,  WHICH  IS  PLACED  ON  AN 
OPTICAL  DISC,  AND  A  MICROCOMPUTER. 

THE  VIDEO  ALLOWS  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  DESIGNER  TO  INCLUDE  REAL  JOB 
SITUATIONS  —  FROM  A  PIZZA  MACHINE  TO  AN  AUTO  ASSEMBLY  PLAJiT. 
THE  COMPUTER  MAKES  THE  INSTRUCTION  INTERACTIVE  —  SELF-PACED  AND 
COMPETENCY-BASED . 

WHEN  OUE  RECALLS  THAT  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  SERVICE 
INDUSTRIES  IT  IS  EASY  TO  SEE  THE  LINK  BETWEEN  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SERVICE  SECTOR  PRODUCTIVITY.     THIS  APPROACH  CAN  IMPROVE  THE 
OUTPUT  OF  TPJ^INERS  BY  50  TO  100%  AND  HAS  ALREADY  DONE  SO  IN  SOME 
MILITARY  APPLICATIONS. 

THE  OTHER  TWO  PROJECTS  ALSO  USE  INTERACTIVE  VIDEODISC  BUT  THEY 
WILL  TEST  NEW  COMBINATIONS  OF  TWO  EXISTING  COURSES.     ONE  IS  PALS, 
-PRINCIPLES  OF  ALPHABETIC  LEARNING  SYSTEMS."     PALS  WAS  DEVELOPED 
BY  DR.  JOHN  HENRY  MARTIN,  CREATOR  OF  THE  WELL  KNOWN  "WRITING  TO 
READ,"  WHICH  IS  REVOLUTIONIZING  1ST  GRADE  READING  INSTRUCTION. 

PALS  HELPS  THE  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS  WHO  READ  BELOW  THE  5TH 
GRADE  LEVEL.     ALTHOUGH  ONLY  5%  OF  THE  TOTAL  21  TO  25  YEAR-OLDS, 
THIS  GROUP  IS  IMPORTANT  BECAUSE  IT  AFFECTS  SO  HkllY  MINORITY 
WORKERS,   ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN  POOR  FAMILIES.     ALSO,  THE  NAEP  5% 
ESTIMATE  OF  TRUE  ILLITERACY  IS  LOW  BECAUSE  IT  EXCLUDES  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  NOT  POLLED  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY;  THOSE  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OR 
OUT  ON  THE  STREET  WHEN  THE  POLLSTER  ARRIVED. 

THE  OTHER  COURSE  THAT  WILL  BE  TESTED  IN  THE  TWO  PROJECTS  IS 
"SKILLPAC."     THIS  COURSE,  DESIGNED  BY  THE  CENTER  FOR  APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS,   IS  USED  TO  TEACH  ENGLISH  FOR  INDUSTRY  TO  STUDENTS 
WITH  LIMITED  ABILITY  TO  USE  ENGLISH  FOR  JOB  PURPOSES.     THE  SKILLS 
INCLUDE:   USING  THE  TELEPHONE,  CHECKING  A  SHIPMENT  AGAINST  AN 
INVOICE,   FOLLOWING  MAINTENANCE  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  CHECKING  A 
MAINTENANCE  LOG. 

THE  TWO  COURSES  —  PALS  AND  SKILLPAC  —  WILL  BE  USED  IN  TANDEM  AT 
THE  MULTICULTUK;'iL  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM,  A  NON-TRADITIONAL  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AT  15TH  AND  IRVING  STREET  NK  IN  WASHINGTON.     MOST  OF  THE 
STUDENT  POPULATION  WILL  BE  YOUNG  IMMIGRANTS. 
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THE  SAME  TWO  COURSES  WILL  BE  INSTALLED  AT  A  UAW  TRAINING  CENTHR 
AT  ASTOR  PLACE  IN  NEW  YORK  SOMETIME  THIS  MONTH  OR  NEXT.     THE  UAW 
IS  PART  OF  A  GROUP  OF  EIGHT  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  THAT  HAVE  FORMED 
THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR  LITERACY.     THE  CONSORTIUM  IS    'OKKING  WITH  THE 
CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  WHICH  WILL  RIGOROUSLY  EVALUATE  THE 
PROJECT. 

THE  GOALS  OF  THE  FIVE  PROJECTS  ARE  TO: 

TEST  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  (I.E..   INTERACTIVE  VIDEODISC)? 

DEVELOP  NEW  SOFTWARE  (l,E. .  THE  COURSES  AT  DOMINOS  AND  THE 
GM/UAW  AND  FORD/UAW  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTERS) ? 

DETIRMINE  HOW  BEST  TO  USE  THE  TECHNOLOGY  (E.G.,  HOW  MUCH 
TEACHER  SUPPORT  IS  REQUIRED?)?  AND 

ACCELERATE  THE  SPREAD  OF  GOOD  PRACTICES  AMONG  THE  MYRIAD 
PLAYERS  IN  THE  GAME  OF  TEACHING  ADULT  LITERACY  —  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  SYSTEM,  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ADULT 
BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  UNION/COMPANY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AND 
COMPANY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

THE  PROJECTS  WILL  EXPERIMENT  WITH  NEW  WAYS  OF  PUBLIC/PRIVATE 
COOPERATION.     DOMINOS  INTENDS  TO  MAKE  THEIR  COURSE  WIDELY 
AVAILABLE.     THE  AUTO  FIRM/UNION  TRAINING  CENTER'S  EXPERIENCE 
SHOULD  SPREAD  TO  GM*S  AND  FORD'S  SUPPLIERS.     THE  UNION  CONSORTIUM 
INCLUDES  THE  TEAMSTERS,  THE  GARMENl'  WORKERS,  HEALTH  CARE  LOCAL 
119,  THE  TEXTILE  WORKERS,  AFSCME,  AND  TWO  LOCALS  OF  THE  UAW  AND 
IS  ACTIVE  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE.     THIS  PROJECT  IS  ESPECIALLY 
INTERESTING  BEC/*aSE  IT. SERVES  EMPLOYEES  OF  SMALL  FIRMS  THAT  ARE 
UNLIKELY  TO  INVEST  IN  LITERACY  TRAINING  ON  THEIR  0W>;. 

THIS  LAST  POINT  NEEDS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED.     MOST  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 
IS  IN  SMALL  FIRMS  AND  MiUfY  SMALL  FIRMS  LIST  TRAINING  AS  ONE  OF 
THEIR  PROBLEMS.     VET,  THEY  CANNOT  UNDERTAKE  THE  EFFORTS  THAT  AN 
AETNA  OR  MOTOROLA  CAN.     A  MEANS  MUST  BE  FOUND  TO  INCLUDE  THEM, 
AND  ALLOW  THEM  TO  PROVIDE  TRAINING  AT  THE  JOB  SITK.     IS  IT 
REASONABLE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  TO  ASK  A  SINGLE  MOTHER  TO  WORK  A  FULL 
DAY  AND  THEN  COMMUTE  TO  SCHOOL?     NOT  WHEN  TECHNOLOGY  ALLOWS  US  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  INSTRUCTION  AMONG  MULTIPLE  SMALL  SITES. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  HAS  CALLED  FOR  REDUCING  WORKPLACE  ILLITERACY  IN 
HALF  BY  THE  YEAR  2000  TO  MAKE  OUR  NATION  INTERNATIONALLY 
COMPETITIVE.     A  PROGRAM  THAT  AVERAGED  2  MILLION  SUCCESSES 
ANNUALLY  COULD  REDUCE  THE  NEW  FLOW  OF  FUNCTIONAL  ILLITERATES  BY 
ONE  MILLION  EACH  YEAR  AND,   IF  IT  LASTED  FOR  A  DECADE,   REDUCE  THE 
CURRENT  STOCK  OF  FUNCTIONAL  ILLITERATES  BY  10  MILLION  OR  HALF  THE 
ESI  MATED  NUMBER.     I  SHOULD  EMPHASIZE  THE  HEED  FOR  SUCCESSES? 
MANY  CURRENT  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  HAVE  ABYSMAL  DROPOUT 
RATES. 


THE  CHALLENGE 
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OUR  ESTIMATES  AT  UUDSON  ALSO  INDICATE  THE  NEED  TO  ASSIST  15  TO  20 
MILLION  PERSONS  OVER  THE  COMING  DECADE  OF  THE  1990* S;  I.E.,  1.5 
TO  2  MILLION  SUCCESSES  ANNUALLY.     THERE  ARh  REASONS  TO  BELIEVE 
THAT  HE  ARB  UNDERESTIMATING  THE  TASK  BECAUSE  WE  ASSUMED  CONSTANT 
SKILL  LEVELS  WITHIN  A  JOB  AND  NABP  MISSED  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  AND 
STREET  POPULATION. 

WE  CANNOT  GET  FROM  HERE  TO  THERE  WITH  CURRENT  METHODS.     THE  NEW 
TBCHNOLO^rlES  THAT  ARE  PART  OP  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  PROBLEM  HAVE  TO 
BECOME  PART  OF  THE  SOLUTION.     FORTUNATELY,  THOSE  TECHNOLOGIES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IF  THE  COMPLICATED  SET  OF  INSTITtlTIONS  THAT  TEACH 
ACCESS  SKILLS  TO  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  CAN  LEARN  TO  USE  THEN. 

WE  HOPE  THAT  THE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  ARE  A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION.  BUT  THESE  PROJECTS  ARE  ONLY  THE  FIRST  IN  MANY  ST»3PS 
THAT  HAVE  TO  BE  TAKEN,  WHICH  INCLUDE: 

LEARNING  HOW  TO  BEST  USE  THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN  NON- SCHOOL 
SETTINGS;  FOR  EXAMPLE,  ON  THE     ZZ  AND  WITH  THOSE  ON  WELFARE; 

DEVELOPING  MORE  COUKSR  MATERIALS,  INCLUDING,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  A 
COURSE  TO  TEACH  LITERACY  AND  ENGLISH  TO  NON-SPEAKERS  OF 
ENGLISH  WHO  MAY  BE  ILLITERATE  IN  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE; 

OBTAINING  THu  ECONOMIES  OF  SCALE  POSSIBLE  WITH  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 
BY,  FOR  EXAMPLE  PURCHASING  HARDWARE  AT  A  DISCOUNT; 

DEVELOPING  A  GOOD  TEST  OF  WORKPLACE  LITERACY  (OR  ACCESS 
SKILLS)  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  TO  EVALUATE  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES; 
AND  ; 

PROVIDING  A  MECHANISM  TO  HELP  THE  SYSTEM  ADOPT  EFFICIENTLY 
THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES. 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  HAS  TO  DO  A  BETTER  JOB  SUPPLYING 
YOUNG  ADULTS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

WE  HAVE  A  HISTORY  OF  CONTINUOUSLY  INCRfASING  LITERACY 
REQUIREMENTS.     INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION  WILL  ONLY  MAKE  THE 
CHALLENGE  GREATER.     AS  THE  WORLD  ECOI.OMY  IS  INTEGRATED  AMERICANS 
WILL  HAVE  TO  COMPETE  WITH  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ACCEPT  THE 
U.S.   MINIMUM  WAGE  OR  LESS.    I^ERICANS  WHO  EXPECT  TO  EARN  A  LIVING 
WAGE  WILL  INCREASINGLY  HAVE  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  READ  PROSE,  UNDERSTAND 
DOCUMENTS  AND  DO  ARITHMETIC. 

IN  CONCLUSION: 

THERE  IS  A  NEED  TO  INCREASE  THE  ACCESS  SKILLS  OF  MILLIONS  OF 
AMERICAN  WORKERS  ANNUALLY; 

WE  SORELY  NEED  BETTER  MEASURES  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  OF  PROGRAM 
EFFECTI VEN2  S  S  * 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  MAJOR  NATIONAL  EFFORT  TO  WIDELY  EMPLOY  NEW 
TECHNOLOGIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  ADULT  TRAINING  SYSTEM;  AND 
THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  TO  DO  A  BETTER  JOB. 
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DEFINITION  OF  GED  LANGUAGE  SCALE 
gygl  LanQuaoe  Devolcpment 

1  Reading:  Recognize  meaning  o*  2,500  (two-  or  three- 
able  )  words.  Read  at  a  rate  95-120  words  per 
minute. 

Writing:  Print  simple  ser 'iences  containing  subject, 
verb ,  and  object  and  seriet*  oi  numbers,  names,  and 
addresses. 

2  Reading:  Passive  v:)cabulary  o*  5000  to  6020  words. 
Read  at  a  rate  o*  190-215  words  per  minute.  Read 
adventure  stories  and  comic  books,  looking  up 
unfamiliar  words  in  dictionary  ior  meaning,  spelling  and 
pronunci  ati  on . 

Read  i  nstructions  for  assembl ing  model  cars  and 
airplanes. 

Writing:  Write  compound  and  complex  sentences,  using 
cursi  ve  style,  proper  end  puncuati  on ,  and  employi  ng 
adjectives  and  adverbs- 

3  Reading:  Read  a  variety  of  novels,  magazines,  atlases, 
and  encyclopedias. 

'  Read      safety      rules,       instructions      in     the    use  and 

maintenance  of  shop  tools  and  equipment,  and  methods  ;nd 
orocedures  in  mechanical  drawing  and  layout  work. 

Writing:  Write  reports  and  essays  with  proper  format, 
puncuati on,  spelling  jnd  grammar,  using  all  parts  of 
speech. 

4  Reading:  Read  novels,  poems,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
journals,  manuals,  dictionaries,  thcsauruses,  and 
encycl opedias. 

Writing:  Prepare      businefis      letters,  expositions, 

uunmar ' es,  and  reports,  using  prescribed  format,  and 
conforming  to  all  rules  of  punctuation,  grammar, 
diction,  and  style. 

5  Same  as  Level  6. 


6 


Reading:  Read     literature,     book    and    play  reviews, 

scientific  and  technical  journals,  abstracts,  financial 
reports ,  and  1 egal  documents. 

Writing:  Write  novels,  plays,  editorials,  journals, 
speeches,  rranuals,  critiques,  poetry,  and  tsongs. 
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System  (Maniihr  I2IH6  pS}  and  .VXi/A 
pttc  software  (Monitor  SfHS  pi)  from 
Industrial  Training  Inc.  (CWL.  Mi- 
diad  Frcy.  Rotm  620,  25  West  4JrJ 
Street,  New  York  NY  lOOIO.  5161747- 
il596:  ITI.  Arnold  I'mker,  III  22nd 
Street  NW.  Waxltin,:ton  DC  20037. 
202/S42-9IQ2K 

Thcsc  five  piojccts  were  origi- 
nally conceived  by  Arnold  {dicker  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  as  p.in  of  an 
work-place  literacy  program.  The 
giul  is  development  of  priuJucts  for 
distribution  throughout  industry.  On 
behalf  of  the  Dcpanmcnt  of  Labor. 
Packer  will  ovcrvcc  the  pri)gr:im  and 
evaluate  itscffcctivcncss. 

These  and  other  literacy-related 
priijccts  already  underway  are  funded 
through  I  he  Deptirimcnt  of  l^ibor's 
Oflicc  of  Strategic  Planning  and 
Polic)  l>cvclopmcnt  (OSPPD).  a  divi- 
sion  of  the  Employment  and  Tra  ning 
Administration  (UTA)  (FIA,  hut 
Ann  Itnrnev.  2(K)  Constitntwn  Avenue 
NW:  WoslmiKton  DC  20210,  2021523- 
M7I:  llotlum  histitntv.  Sotte  200. 
4401  Ford  A"ennr,  Alcxoudriu  VA 
22302.  70  iM24'2(f4S). 
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WORKFORCE  2000 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


ERIC 


The  year  2000  wiU  mark  the  end  of  what  has  been  caUed  the 
American  century.  Since  1900,  the  United  States  has  become  wealthy 
and  powerful  by  exploiting  the  rapid  cnanges  taking  place  in  tech- 
nology, world  trade,  and  the  intemaHonal  poUHcal  order.  The  last 
years  of  this  century  are  certain  to  bring  new  developments  in 
technology,  iniemaHonal  compeHHon,  demography  and  other  factor 
that  wiU  alter  the  naHon's  economic  and  social  landscape.  By  the  end 
of  the  next  decade,  the  changes  under  way  wiU  produce  an  America 
that  is  in  some  ways  unrecognizable  from  the  one  that  existed  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Four  key  trends  wiU  shape  the  the  last  years  of  the  twenHeth 
century: 

•  The  American  economy  should  grow  at  relatively  healthy  pace,  boosted  by 
a  rebound  in  U.S.  exports,  renewed  producHvity  growth,  and  a 
strong  world  economy. 

•  Despite  its  intemaHonal  comeback,  U.S.  manufacturins  will  be  a  much 
smaller  share  of  the  economy  in  the  year  2000  than  it  is  today.  Service 
industries  will  create  aU  of  the  new  jobs,  and  most  of  the  new  wealth, 
over  the  next  13  years. 

The  workforce  will  grow  slowly,  becoming  older,  more  female,  and  more 
disadvauMged.  Only  15  percent  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force 
over  the  next  13  years  will  be  naHve  white  males,  compared  to  47 
percont  in  that  category  today. 

•  The  new  jobs  in  service  industries  will  demand  much  higher  skill  levels 
than  the  jobs  of  today.  Very  few  new  jobs  ^vill  be  aeated  for  those 
who  cannot  read,  follow  direcHons,  and  use  mathemaHcs.  IronicaUy 
the  demographic  trends  in  the  workforce,  coupled  with  the  higher 
skill  requirements  of  the  economy  will  lead  to  both  higher  and  lower 
unemployment:  more  joblessness  among  the  least-skilled  and  less 
among  the  most  educationally  advantaged 
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These  trends  raise  a  number  of  important  policy  issues.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  to  prosper— if  the  year  2000  is  to  n.ark  the 
end  of  the  first  American  century— policymakers  must  find  ways  to: 

•  Stimulate  Balanced  World  Growth:  To  grow  rapidly,  the  U.S.  must  pay 
less  attention  to  its  share  of  world  trade  and  mo^e  to  the  growth  of  the 
economies  of  the  other  nations  of  the  worid,  including  those  nations 
in  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  with  whom  the  U.S.  competes. 

•  Accelerate  Productivity  Increases  in  Service  Industries:  Prosperity  will 
depend  much  more  on  how  fast  output  per  worker  inaeases  in 
health  care,  education,  retailing,  government,  and  other  services  than 
on  gains  in  manufacturing. 

«  Maintain  the  Dynamism  of  an  Aging  Workforce:  As  the  average  age  of 
American  workers  climbs  toward  40,  the  nation  must  insure  that  its 
workforce  and  its  institutions  do  not  lose  their  adaptability  and 
udllingness  to  learn. 

•  Reconcile  the  Conflicting  Needs  of  Women,  Work,  and  Families:  Three- 
fifths  of  all  women  over  age  16  will  be  at  work  in  the  year  2000.  Yet 
most  current  policies  and  institutions  covering  pay,  fringe  benefits, 
time  away  from  work,  pensions,  welfare,  and  other  issues  were 
designed  for  a  society  in  which  men  worked  and  women  stayed 
home. 

•  Integrate  Black  and  Hispanic  Workers  Fully  into  the  Economy:  The 
shrinking  numbers  of  young  people,  the  rapid  pace  of  industrial 
change,  and  the  ever-rising  skill  requirement:  of  the  emerging 
economy  make  me  task  of  fully  utilizing  minority  workers  particularly 
urgent  between  now  and  2000.  Both  cultural  changes  and  education 
and  training  investments  will  be  needed  to  create  real  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

•  Improve  the  Educational  Preparation  of  All  Workers:  As  the  economy 
grows  oiore  complex  and  more  dependent  on  human  capital,  the 
standards  set  by  the  American  education  system  must  be  raised. 

The  U.S.  Economy  in  the  Year  2000 

Because  long-range  forecasts  are  so  uncertain,  alternative  scenar- 
ios are  useful  to  help  to  bracket  a  range  of  possible  outcomes.  The 
three  scenarios  presented  here  are  based  not  only  on  different  rates  of 
economic  growth,  but  on  different  policy  choices. 

The  baseline  or  "surprise-free"  scenario  reflects  a  modest  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  growth  that  the  nation  experienced  between 
1970  and  1985.  But  despite  improved  trends  in  inflation  and  produc- 
tivity, the  U.S.  economy  does  not  return  to  the  boom  times  of  the 
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1950s  and  1960s.  Slow  labor  force  growth  is  only  partly  offset  by 
faster  productivity  gains,  and  imperfect  coordination  between  the 
world's  governments  leads  to  only  moderate  rates  of  world 
growth.  Economic  turbulence  causes  periodic  recessions  in  the 
U.S.  that  hold  total  growtli  to  just  under  three  percent  per  year. 

In  con^'rast,  ''world  deflation"  focuses  on  the  possibility  that  a 
worldwide  glut  of  labor  and  production  capacity  in  food,  minerals, 
and  manufactured  products  could  lead  to  a  sustained  price  defla- 
tion and  sluggish  economic  growth.  World  governments,  chas- 
tened by  a  decade  and  a  half  of  inflation,  are  slow  to  recognize  the 
new  economic  realities  and  unwilling  to  undertake  coordinated 
efforts  to  respond  to  them.  The  U.S.,  whose  huge  trade  deficit  has 
been  the  world's  growth  engine  during  the  early  1980s,  moves 
toward  balance  in  its  trade  and  fiscal  accounts.  Without  U.S. 
stimulus,  the  rest  of  the  world  slides  into  a  series  of  recessions  that 
lead  to  inaeased  protectionism  and  beggar-thy-neighbor  trade, 
monetar)'.  and  fiscal  policies  that  hold  growth  to  only  1.6  percent 
per  year  over  the  period. 

The  third  scenario,  the  "technology  boom,"  outlines  a  pow- 
erful rebound  in  U.S.  economic  growth  to  levels  that  compare 
with  the  first  two  decades  following  World  War  II.  Coordinated 
international  monetary,  fiscal,  and  trade  policies  succeed  in  smooth- 
ing world  business  cycles.  Ren^  .ved  public  and  private  lending  to 
developing  nations  a-id  low  oil  prices  trigger  rapid  growth  in 
much  of  the  Third  Worid.  In  the  U.S.,  high  rates  of  investment  in 
both  physical  and  human  capital,  coupled  with  rapid  productivity 
growth  in  services,  low  inflation,  low  resource  prices,  lower  taxes, 
and  less  government  intervention  combine  to  produce  a  boom  in 
productivity  that  causes  the  U.S.  economy  to  surge  ahead  by  4 
percent  per  year. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  major  assumptions  and  outcomes  of  the 
three  scenarios.  The  table  underscores  several  key  points  about  the 
U.S.  economy  over  the  next  13  year<;: 

•  L/.S.  Growth  and  World  Growth  are  Tightly  Linked:  The  strong  histor- 
ical correlation  between  world  growth  and  U.S.  growth  continues 
through  the  balance  of  the  century.  In  the  baseline  forecast,  the  U.S. 
grows  at  about  2.9  percent,  compared  to  3.1  percent  for  the  world. 


Table  1 

THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 


1985 
Level 


World  GDP  (Ml.  82$)  

U.S.  GNP  (bill.  82$)  

GNP  Deflator  (1982-100)  

Employment  (millions)  

Manufacturing  

Commercial  &  Other  Services  . 

Productivity  (output/worker,82$). 

Manufacturing  

Commercial  &  Other  Services  . 

Fed.  Surplus  (bill.  rurr.$)  

Curr.  Acct.  Bal.  (bill.  curr.S)  

Disp.  Income  Per  Capita 
(thou.  82$)  


2000  (Three  Scenarios) 
BASE  LOW  HIGH 

Uvel      Change'^      Level      Change*      Level  Change* 


7745 

12204 

T  1% 

1  AO/ 

o  cor 

3.5% 

3570 

5463 

2.9% 

4537 

1.6% 

6431 

4.0% 

111.7 

182.4 

3.3% 

117.8 

0.4% 

196.4 

3.8% 

107.2 

131.0 

1.3% 

122.4 

0.9% 

139.9 

1.8% 

19.3 

17.2 

-0.8% 

18.0 

-0.4% 

18.1 

-0.4% 

62.0 

84.3 

2.1% 

76.5 

1.4% 

88.7 

2.4% 

33.3 

41.7 

1.5% 

37.1 

0.7% 

46.0 

2.2% 

40.4 

71.4 

3.9% 

58.0 

2.5% 

81.3 

4.8% 

29.9 

34.1 

0.9% 

30.4 

0.1% 

38.2 

1.6% 

-200.8 

-110.0 

-170.1 

-40.7 

-116.8 

14.0 

12.5 

32.6 

10.5 

13.5 

1.7% 

11.5 

0.6% 

15.6 

2.7% 

*Average  Annual  Gain 
Source:  Hudson  Institute. 
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•  U.SMa?iufari::,mg  Employ fmit  Declines  While  Sew!ccs  Gr(^  Despite 
strong  export  growth  and  substantial  production  increases,  manufac- 
turing jobs  decline  in  all  scenarios.  Whether  the  U.S.  and  world 
economies  are  booming  in  an  open  trading  environment  or  growing 
slowly  in  an  atmosphere  of  protectionism  and  nationalistic  trading 
patterns,  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  d^-crease.  No  pattern  of  growth 
enables  manufacturing  employment  to  return  to  the  peak  of  1979. 

In  addition  to  the  decline  in  emoloyment,  manufacturing  will 
decline  as  a  share  of  GNP,  measurtd  in  current  doll^irs.  Where 
manufacturing  produced  some  30  percent  of  all  goods  and  services  in 
1955,  and  21  percent  in  1985,  its  share  will  drop  to  less  than  17  percent 
by  2000. 

The  shift  to  services  will  biing  with  it  broad  changes  in  the 
location,  hours,  and  structure  of  work.  Service  jobs  tend  to  be  looited 
where  and  when  the  customer  wants  them,  rather  than  cenlralized  as 
are  manufacturing  jobs.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  typical  workplace  in  the 
future  will  have  fewer  people,  and  the  average  workweek  will 
become  shorter  with  more  people  employed  part-time. 

The  shift  to  services  will  also  have  gn  '  impacts  on  the  economy 
and  its  employees.  For  example,  the  business  cycle  should  moderate, 
since  service  industry  growth  is  less  volatile  than  manufacturing. 
Wages  may  become  less  equally  distributed,  since  service  jobs  tend 
have  more  high  and  low  earners,  and  fewer  in  the  middle.  Economic 
growth  may  be  harder  to  achieve,  because  productivity  gains  are 
lower  in  most  service  industries. 

Most  importantly,  the  shift  to  services  means  that  efforts  to 
preserve  or  develop  the  nation's  manufacturing  base  are  swimming 
upstream  against  a  powerful  tide.  Productivity  gains,  not  Japanese 
competition,  will  gradually  eliminate  manufacturing  jobs.  Lower 
prices  (relative  to  services)  will  gradually  shrink  manufacturing's 
share  of  the  economy.  Just  as  agriculture  lost  its  central  role  in  the 
American  economy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  so  will  manufac- 
turing lose  economic  importance  as  the  century  draws  to  a  close. 
Those  who  fail  to  recognize  these  inevitable  trends— for  example, 
states  that  try  to  capture  new  factories  to  boost  their  local  economies 
or  the  Congress,  which  is  threatening  to  legislate  trade  barriers  to 
hang  on  to  U.S.  manufacturing  Jobs— will  miss  the  most  important 
opportunities  of  the  future. 

•  The  Key  to  Domestic  Economic  Growth  is  u  Rebound  in  Productivity, 
Particularly  in  Services:  Throughout  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  the 
United  States  managed  to  sustain  a  rising  standard  of  living  by 
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inaeasing  the  number  of  people  at  work  and  by  borrowing  from 
abroad  and  from  the  future.  These  props  under  the  nation's  con- 
sumption will  reach  their  limits  before  the  end  of  the  century:  there 
will  be  relatively  fewer  young  people  and  homemakers  who  will  enter 
the  workforce  during  the  1990s,  and  the  burden  of  consumer, 
government,  and  international  debt  cannot  be  expanded  indefinitely. 
If  the  U.S.  economy  is  to  grow  at  its  historic  3  percent  per  year 
average,  the  nation  must  substantially  increase  its  productivity. 

Output  per  worker  during  the  1990s  is  projected  to  double,  from 
0.7  percent  per  year  to  1.5  percent,  the  same  rate  as  the  1960s.  A 
combination  of  older,  more  stable,  and  better-educated  workers,  and 
higher  rates  of  investment  will  support  this  improvement.  Better 
productivity  performance  by  the  service  industries  will  be  particularly 
important.  Output  per  worker  in  manufcicturing  continues  to  show 
strong  gains,  but  the  most  important  productivity  improvements 
come  in  services,  where  output  per  worker  climbs  frc  m  -0.2  percent 
over  the  last  15  years  to  +  0.9  percent  per  year  from  1985  to  2000.  The 
keys  to  such  advances  will  be  more  competition  in  traditionally 
noncompetitive  industries  such  as  education,  health  care,  and  gov- 
ernment services,  coupled  with  the  application  of  advanced  technol- 
ogies to  deliver  more  automated  business,  government,  and  personal 
services. 

•  U.S.  Trade  Accounts  Move  Toward  Balance:  Although  the  different 
scenarios  show  widely  dispersed  rates  of  growth  of  imports  and 
exports,  the  U.S.  cu'^ent  account  balance  improves  under  all  condi- 
tions. This  is  due  both  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  that  has  already 
taken  place  against  other  currencies  and  to  improving  productivity  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Under  the  baseline  scenario,  by  the  year 
2000  the  U.S.  current  account  balance  is  in  the  black  by  some  $14 
billion. 

•  The  U.S.  Budget  Deficit  Declines:  Along  with  the  improvement  in  the 
trade  deficit  comes  a  decline  in  the  budget  deficit.  Even  without  any 
major  tax  increases,  growth  in  GNP  and  a  large  surplus  in  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  cut  the  federal  budget  deficit  to  18  billion  by 
1995. 

•  Inflation  Moderates:  Under  the  baseline  scenario,  prices  increase  by 
an  average  of  3.'^  percent  per  year  over  the  1985-2000  period.  The 
excess  worid  capacity  in  labor,  goods,  and  services  prevents  inflation 
from  resuming  its  pace  of  the  1970s. 
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•  Unemployment  Remains  Stubbornly  High:  The  baseline  scenario  fore- 
casts unemployment  at  just  over  7  percent  in  the  year  2000,  despite 
the  relatively  slow  growth  of  the  labor  force  projected  0"er  the  period. 
In  the  deflation  scenario,  unemployment  climbs  above  9  percent, 
while  even  in  the  boom  scenario  unemployment  is  reduced  only  to 
5.9  percent. 

•  Disposable  Income  Increases  Moderately:  Disposable  personal  income 
per  person,  the  best  single  measure  of  how  rapidly  society  is 
improving  its  standard  of  living,  grows  by  1 .7  percent  per  year  under 
the  baseline  scenario,  almost  precisely  the  rate  at  which  it  grew 
between  1970  and  1985. 

Workers  and  Jobs  in  the  Year  2000 

Changes  in  the  economy  will  be  matched  by  changes  in  the 
workforce  and  the  jobs  it  will  perform.  Five  demog  aphic  facts  will  be 
most  important: 

•  The  population  and  the  workforce  will  grow  more  slowly  than  at  any 
time  since  the  1930s:  Population  growth,  which  was  climbing  at 
almost  1.9  •)ercent  per  year  in  the  1950s,  will  slump  to  only  0.7 
percent  pei  year  by  2000;  the  labor  force,  which  exploded  by  2.9 
percent  per  year  in  the  1970s,  w  111  be  expanding  by  only  1  percent 
annually  in  the  1990s.  These  slow  growth  rates  wiU  tend  to  slow 
dowh  the  nation's  economic  expansion  and  will  shift  the  economy 
more  toward  income-sensitive  products  and  services  (e.g.,  luxury 
goods  and  convenience  services).  It  may  also  tighten  labor  mar- 
kets and  force  employers  to  use  more  capital-intensive  production 
systems. 

•  The  average  age  of  the  population  and  workforce  will  rise,  and  the 
pool  of  young  workers  entering  the  labor  market  will  shrink:  As  the  bab^^ 
boom  ages,  and  the  baby  bust  enters  the  workforce,  the  avera^j 
age  of  the  workforce  will  climb  from  36  today  to  39  by  the  year 
2000.  The  number  of  young  workers  age  16-24  will  drop  by  almost 
2  million,  or  8  percent.  This  decline  in  young  people  in  the  labor 
force  wiU  have  bjth  positive  and  negative  impacts.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  older  workforce  will  be  more  experienced,  stable,  and 
reliable.  The  reverse  side  of  this  stability  will  be  a  lower  level  of 
adaptability.  Older  workers,  for  example,  are  less  likely  to  move, 
to  change  occupations,  or  to  undertake  retraining  than  younger 
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ones.  Companies  th?t  have  grown  by  adding  large  numbers  of 
flexible,  lower-paid  young  workers  wili  find  such  workers  in  short 
supply  in  the  1990s. 

•  More  ivomm  will  enter  the  workforce:  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  new 
entrants  into  the  workforce  between  now  and  the  year  2000  will  be 
women,  and  61  percent  of  all  women  of  working  age  are  expected 
to  have  jobs  by  the  year  2000.  Women  wiU  still  be  concentrated  in 
jobs  that  pay  less  than  men's  jobs,  but  they  will  be  rapidly  entering 
many  higher-paying  professional  and  technical  fields.  In  response 
to  the  continued  feminization  of  work,  the  convenience  industries 
will  boom,  with  "instant"  products  and  "delivered-to-the-door" 
service  becoming  common  throughout  the  economy.  Demands  for 
day  care  and  for  more  time  off  from  work  for  pregnancy  leave  and 
child-rearing  duties  will  certainly  inaease,  as  will  interest  in 
part-time,  flexible,  and  stay-at-home  jobs. 

•  Minorities  will  be  a  larger  slmre  of  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force: 
Non-whites  will  make  up  29  percent  of  the  new  entrants  into  the 
labor  force  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  twice  their  current 
share  of  the  workforce.  Although  this  large  share  of  a  more  slowly 
growing  workforce  might  be  expected  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties for  these  workers,  the  concentration  of  blacks  in  declining 
central  cities  and  slowly  growing  occupations  makes  this  s  nguine 
outlook  doubtful. 

•  Immigrants  will  represent  the  largest  share  of  the  increase  in  the 
population  and  the  workforce  since  the  first  World  War:  Even  with  the 
new  immigration  law,  approximately  600,000  legal  and  illegal 
immigrants  are  projected  to  enter  the  United  States  annually 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  century.  Two-thirds  or  more  of 
immigrants  of  working  age  are  likely  to  join  the  labor  force.  In  the 
South  and  West  where  th  workers  are  concentrated,  they  are 
likely  to  reshape  local  ecoiu  :ies  dramaticaUy,  promoting  faster 
economic  growth  and  labor  surpluses. 

In  combination,  these  demographic  changes  wiJ'  mean  that  the 
new  workers  entering  the  workforce  between  now  and  the  year  2000 
vnll  be  much  different  from  those  who  people  it  today.  Non-whites, 
women,  and  immigrants  will  make  up  more  than  five-sb<ths  of  the 
net  additions  to  the  workforce  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
though  they  make  up  only  about  half  of  it  today: 
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1985  Net  New  Workers, 

Labor  Force  1985-2000 

Total                                    115,461,000  25,000,000 

Native  White  Men                        47%  15% 

Native  White  Women                     36%  42% 

Native  Non-white  Men                    5%  7% 

Native  Non-white  Women                5%  13% 

Immigrant  Men                             4%  13% 

Immigrant  Women                         3%  9% 

Source:  Hudson  Institute. 


Juxtaposed  with  these  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  workforce 
w^U  be  rapid  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  job  market.  The  fas  .^st-gro wing 
i^^s  will  be  in  professional,  technical,  and  sales  fields  requiring  the 
highest  education  and  skill  levels.  Of  the  fastest-growing  job  categories, 
all  but  one,  service  occupations,  require  more  than  the  median  level  of 
education  for  all  jobs.  Of  those  growing  more  slowly  than  average,  not 
one  requires  more  than  the  median  education. 

Ranking  jobs  according  to  skills,  rather  than  education,  illus- 
trates the  rising  requirements  even  more  dramatically.  When  jobs  are 
given  numerical  ratings  according  to  the  math,  language,  and  reason- 
ing skills  they  require,  only  twenty-seven  percent  of  all  new  jobs  fall 
into  the  lowest  two  skill  categories,  while  40  percent  of  current  jobs 
require  these  limited  skills.  By  contrast,  41  percent  of  new  jobs  are  in 
the  three  highest  skill  groups,  compared  to  on?v  24  percent  of  current 
jobs  (see  Figure  l).The  changes  ahead  in  the  job  market  will  affect 
different  groups  in  the  society  in  different  ways.  While  young  wliites 
may  find  their  jobs  prospects  improving,  for  black  men  and  Hispanics 
the  job  market  will  be  particulariy  difficult  (see  Figure  2).  In  contrast 
to  their  rising  share  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  black  men 
will  hold  a  declining  fraction  of  all  jobs  if  they  simply  retain  e>^sting 
shares  of  various  occupations.  Black  women,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
hold  a  rising  fraction  of  all  jobs,  but  this  inaease  will  be  less  than 
ne;-ded  to  offset  their  growing  share  of  the  workforce. 

Six  Policy  Challenges 

These  trends  in  the  emerging  economy  suggest  six  policy  issues 
that  deserve  the  greatest  attention: 

Stimulating  World  Growth:  For  more  than  a  decuue,  American 
policymakers  have  been '  onccmed  with  the  U.S.  balance  of  trad  "he 
nc  ion's  deteriorating  ability  to  compete  with  other  nations,  and  the 
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Figure  1 

LOW  SKILLED  JOBS  ARE  DECLINING 
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REPRESENTATIVE  JOBS 

Natural  Scientists  5.7 

Lawyers  5^ 

Engineers  5.1 

Management  4.4 

Teachers  4^ 

Technicians  4.I 

Marketing  and  Sales  3.4 

Construction  3.2 

Administrative  2.9 

Service  Occupations  2.6 

Precision  Production  2.5 

Farmers  2.3 

Transport  Workers  2.2 

Machine  Setters  1.8 

Handworkers  1.7 

Helpers  and  Latiorers  1 .3 


0.7-1.4      1.5-2.4      2.5-3.4      3.5-4.4      4.5-5.4  5.5-6.4 
SKILL  RATING 


Source:  Hudson  Institute. 


presumed  unfairness  of  thp  trading  policies  of  otner  countries.  These 
issues,  while  important,  are  not  the  most  critical  international  con- 
cerns facing  the  nation.  U.S.  prosperity  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  century  will  depend  primarily  on  how  fast  the  world  economy 
grows  and  on  how  rapidly  domestic  productivity  inaeases.  It  wUl 
depend  very  little  on  how  open  or  closed  the  Japanese  market  is  to 
American  goods,  or  even  on  hov  soon  U.S.  trade  accounts  return  to 
balance. 

In  particular,  it  is  important  for  the  United  States,  along  with 
other  industrial  countries,  to  find  ways  to  restimulate  growth  in  the 
developing  world.  These  nations  that  are  still  on  the  threshold  of 
industrialization  have  the  greatest  opportunities  for  rapid  growth  that 
can  stimulate  the  worid  and  U.S.  economies. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  to  improve  U.S.  competitiveness  must 
always  be  undertaken  within  the  context  of  strengthening  the  worid 
economy.  The  envy  and  anger  that  many  in  the  United  States  feel 
^  toward  Japan's  success  should  not  blind  policymakers  to  the  reality 
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Figure  2 

BLACK  MEN  AND  HISPANICS  FACE  THE  GREATEST 
DIFHCULTIES  IN  THE  EMERGING  JOB  MARKET 
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that  as  Japan  (and  every  other  nation  of  the  world)  grows  richer,  the 
Unitic J  States  wiU  benefit.  Just  as  it  is  easier  for  a  company  to  prosper 
in  a  rapidly-growing  market  than  to  capture  market  share  m  a 
shriiJdng  one,  so  it  will  be  easier  for  the  United  States  to  pro;  pf^  -  in 
.  jpidiy-growiiig  worid  markets  than  in  static  or  shrinking  c 

Of  course,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  growth  is  also  important.  But 
most  of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  taken  to  improve  U.S.  compet- 
itiveness have  little  to  do  with  changing  the  behavior  of  the  Japanese 
or  the  Koreans.  Instead,  they  involve  changes  in  the  propensity  of 
Americans  to  borrow  and  spend  rather  than  to  save,  major  improve- 
ments in  the  educational  preparation  of  large  numbers  of  prospective 
workers,  and  reforms  in  the  practices  anc^  laws  that  encourage 
America's  best  and  brightest  to  provide  legal  advice  :n  corporate 
takeovers  rather  than  to  build  companies  that  exploit  new  technolo- 
gies. 

Improving  Productivity  in  Service  Industries:  Manufacturing  still 
controls  the  imagination,  the  statistics,  and  the  polides  of  the  nation, 
even  though  it  nov/  represents  a  small  and  shrinking  fraction  oi 
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national  employment  and  output.  The  nation's  mental  image  of 
progress  continues  to  be  one  in  which  manufacturing  plants  produce 
mona  cars,  computers,  and  carpets  per  hour.  But  services  are  a  far 
larger  segment  of  the  economy  and  the  sector  whose  productivity  has 
actually  declined  in  recent  years.  These  indus^es — health,  educa- 
;ion,  trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  government — must  be 
the  targets  of  government  efforts  to  improve  productivity. 

To  realize  this  objective,  new  efforts  must  be  made  to  fear  down 
the  barriers  to  competition  in  many  of  the  service  industries  where 
competition  does  not  now  exist.  At  the  same  time,  new  investments 
must  be  made  in  research  and  development  targeted  toward  improv- 
ing service  industry  productivity. 

In  education,  for  example,  competition  is  needed  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  level,  where  the  monopoly  position  of  the 
public  schools  has  stifled  innovation.  In  order  to  provide  a  benchmark 
for  measuring  gains,  national  standards  and  nationally  compaK*ble 
tests  are  essential.  At  the  same  time,  new  investments  are  needed  in 
educational  technology,  in  particular  to  develop  a  large  base  of  public 
domain  software  to  teach  math,  reading,  science,  and  more  advanced 
courses. 

In  health  care,  the  steps  taken  to  inject  competition  into  the 
system  must  be  extended,  while  new  investments  are  made  in 
prcvluctivity-enhancing  technologies  such  as  automated  diagnostics. 
In  a  j'ange  of  other  government  services,  privatization  and  competi- 
tion promise  to  provide  great  productivity  gains. 

Improving  the  Dynamism  of  an  Aging  Workforce:  At  the  same  time 
that  the  workforce  is  aging  and  becoming  less  willing  to  relocate, 
retrain,  or  change  occupations,  the  economy  is  demanding  more 
flexibility  and  dynamism.  Despite  general  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  flexible  workforce,  many  national  policies  fail  to  promote 
this  end. 

For  example,  the  nation's  pension  system  is  one  in  which  most 
retirement  benefits  are  tied  to  the  job.  In  many  cases,  employees 
receive  no  benefits  if  they  leave  after  a  few  years,  and,  by  the  time 
they  reach  mid-career,,  they  would  suffer  major  benefit  losses  if  they 
switched  employers.  TVie  current  system  tends  to  inhibit  workers 
from  changing  jobs  and  to  discourage  companies  from  hiring  older 
workers. 

Similarly,  the  unemployment  Infunnce  system  has  been  largely 
used  to  provide  income  support  to  workers  who  are  laid  off.  Rela- 
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tively  little  has  been  done  to  make  the  'stem  one  that  promotes 
relocation,  retraining,  and  job  search. 

Although  worker  retraining  has  become  a  catchphrase,  and  the 
federal  government  and  private  industry  now  spend  billions  of 
dollars  for  retraining,  there  is  still  no  national  consensus  that  all 
workers  should  expect  to  learn  new  skills  over  the  course  of  their 
worklives.  Except  in  a  few  companies,  training  is  confined  moctly  to 
the  top  and  bottom  ranks  of  employees,  witi^  little  systematic  effort  to 
insure  that  aL  workers  are  constantly  reinvesting  in  themselves  to 
avoid  obsolescence.  National  policies  that  promote  such  corporate 
and  individual  attitudes  toward  retraining  should  be  backed  up  with 
changes  in  the  tax  code  to  encourage  lifelong  education. 

FinaUy,  the  goal  of  promoting  dynamifxi  requires  reconsidera- 
tion of  national  policies  on  immigration.  The  most  careful  studies  of 
legal  immigrants  have  concluded  that  they  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
nation  and  help  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  change.  The  need 
for  more,  better-educated  immigrants  to  help  staff  a  growing  econ- 
omy will  inaease  as  the  growth  of  the  population  and  labor  force 
slows  in  the  1990s.  Despite  the  political  and  sodal  objections,  the 
nation  should  begin  a  program  of  gradually  inaeasing  its  quotas  and 
opening  its  doors  to  more  individuals  desiring  to  enter  the  country. 

Reconciling  the  Demands  of  Women,  Work,  and  Families:  America  has 
become  a  society  in  which  everyone  is  expected  to  work — including 
women  with  young  children.  But  many  of  society's  institutions  were 
designed  during  an  era  of  male  breadwinners  and  female  homemak- 
ers. 

What  is  needed  is  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  institutions  and 
policies  that  govern  the  workplace,  to  insure  that  women  can  partic- 
ipate fully  in  the  economy,  and  that  men  and  women  have  the  time , 
and  resources  needed  to  invest  in  their  children.  For  example,  some 
foimula  is  needed  to  provide  parents  with  more  time  away  from 
work.  Flexible  hours,  the  use  of  sick  leave  to  care  for  children,  more 
part-time  work,  pregnancy  leaves  for  mothers  and  fathers,  and  other 
innovations  are  expensive,  but  ultimately  necessary  changes  in  the 
structure  of  work  that  wfU  accommodate  the  combination  of  work  and 
family  life.  Similarly,  the  need  for  high-quality  day  care  h^s  not  yet 
been  fuUy  addressed.  Government  and  private  mechanisms  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  care  of  the  child)  n  of  working  parents  need  further 
development.  nnn 
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The  inaease  in  the  numbers  of  working  women  also  has  impli- 
cations for  the  current  debate  over  welfare  reform.  The  current 
stay-at-home  welfare  program  was  designed  long  before  most  women 
worked.  Now  that  a  majority  of  ncnwelfare  women  with  young 
children  work,  it  no  longer  seems  cruel  to  require  welfare  mothers  to 
do  so.  The  current  system  should  be  replaced  with  one  that  mandates 
work  for  aU  able-bodied  mothers  (except  for  those  caring  for  infants), 
while  providing  training,  day  cai^,  and  job  counseling. 

Integrating  Blacks  and  Hispanics  Fully  into  the  Workforce:  For  minor- 
ity workers,  the  changes  in  the  nation's  demography  and  economy 
during  the  1990s  represent  both  a  great  risk  and  a  great  opportunity. 
With  fewer  new  young  workers  entering  the  workforce,  employers 
will  be  hungry  for  qualified  people  and  more  willing  to  offer  jobs  and 
training  to  those  they  have  traditionaUy  ignored.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  types  of  jobs  being  aeated  by  the  economy  will  demand 
much  higher  levels  of  skill  than  the  jobs  that  exist  today.  Minority 
workers  are  not  only  less  likely  to  have  had  satisiactory  schooling  and 
on-the-job  training,  they  may  have  language,  attitude,  and  cultural 
problems  that  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  jobs  that 
will  exist. 

If  the  policies  and  employment  "patterns  of  the  present  continue, 
it  is  likely  that  the  demographic  opportunity  of  the  1990s  will  be 
missed  and  that  by  the  year  2000  the  problems  of  minority  unem- 
plo)  ment,  crime,  and  dependency  will  be  worse  than  they  are  today 
Without  substantial  adjustments,  blacks  and  Hispanics  wiU  have  a 
smaller  fraction  of  the  jobs  of  the  year  20^1  than  they  have  today, 
whUe  their  share  of  those  seeking  work  will  have  risen. 

Each  year  of  delay  in  seriously  and  successfully  attacking  this 
problem  makes  it  more  difficult.  Not  only  will  the  jobs  become  more 
sophisticated  and  demanding,  but  the  numbers  of  new  workers 
entering  Iht  workforce  will  begin  to  increase  after  1993.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  investing  in  education,  training,  and  other  assistance. 
These  investments  will  be  needed,  not  only  to  insure  that  employers 
have  a  qualified  workforce  in  the  years  after  2000,  but  to  finaUy 
deliver  the  equality  of  opportunity'  that  has  been  America's  great 
unfulfilled  promise. 

Improving  Workers'  Education  and  Skills:  As  the  economies  of 
developed  nations  move  further  into  the  post-industrial  era,  human 
capital  plays  an  ever-more-important  role  in  their  progress.  As  the 
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society  becomes  more  complex,  the  amount  of  education  and  knowl- 
edge needed  to  make  a  productive  contribution  to  the  economy 
becomes  greater.  A  century  ago,  a  high  school  education  was  thought 
to  be  superfluous  for  factory  workers  and  a  college  degree  was  the 
mark  of  an  academic  or  a  lawyer.  Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  for 
'  e  first  time  in  history  majority  of  all  new  jobs  will  require 
postsecondary  education. 

Education  and  training  are  the  primary  systems  by  which  the 
human  capital  of  a  nation  is  preseived  and  increased.  The  speed  and 
efficiency  'vith  which  these  education  systems  transmit  knowledge 
governs  the  rate  at  which  human  capital  can  be  developed.  Even 
more  than  such  closely-watched  indicators  as  the  rate  of  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment,  human  capital  formation  plays  a  direct  role 
in  how  fast  the  economy  can  grow. 

If  the  economy  is  to  grow  rapidly  and  American  companies  ar^  to 
reassert  their  world  leadership,  the  educational  standards  that  have 
been  established  in  the  nation's  schools  must  be  raised  dramatically. 
Put  simply,  students  must  go  to  school  longer,  study  more,  and  pass 
more  difficult  tests  covering  more  advanced  subject  matter.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  vocational  programs  that  "warehouse"  students  who 
perform  poorly  in  academic  subjects  or  for  diplomas  that  register 
nothing  more  than  years  of  school  attendance.  From  an  economic 
standpoint,  higher  standards  in  the  schools  are  the  equivalent  of 
competitiveness  internationally. 

Promoting  worid  growth,  boosting  service  industry  productivity, 
stimulating  a  more  flexible  workforce,  providing  for  the  needs  oi 
working  families  with  children,  bringing  minority  workers  into  the 
workforce,  and  raising  educational  standards  are  not  the  only  items 
on  the  nation's  agenda  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  But  they  are 
certainly  among  the  most  important. 

More  critically  they  are  issues  that  will  not  go  away  by  them- 
selves. If  nothing  unusual  is  done  to  focus  national  attention  and 
action  on  these  challenges,  they  are  likely  to  be  still  unresolved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century.  By  addressing  them  now,  the  nation's 
decisionmakers  can  help  to  assure  that  the  economy  and  the  work- 
force fulfil  their  potential  to  make  the  year  2000  the  beginning  of  the 
next  American  centuiy. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

WeVe  been  joined  by  Ms.  Lauren  Resnick,  professor  of  psyche:  > 
gy  and  education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Professor  Resnick  served  last  year  as  president  of  the  distil, 
guibhed  American  Educational  Research  Association,  and  she  is 
recognized  for  her  expertise  on  higher  order  thinking. 

We're  very  happy  to  have  you  here,  Professor  Resnick. 

Okay.  Mr.  Foster,  let's  here  from  you.  Take  your  8  or  10  minutes, 
then  we'll  move  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  BADI  G.  FOSTER,  PRESIDENT,  AETNA  INSTITUTE 
FOR  CORPORATE  EDUCATION,  AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY  CO. 

Mr.  Foster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Fm  very  pleased  to  be 
here.  My  general  counsel  tells  me  to  say  that  my  comments  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  so  I  don't  get  into  too 
much  trouble. 

I'm  an  educator  by  training  and  disposition,  so  the  issue  of  the 
new  basics  is  something  that  has  concerned  me  fo.  a  number  of 
years. 

As  a  black  American  coming  out  of  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  I'm 
increasingly  concerned  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  education  and  the 
growing  disparity  between  the  class  structure  and  opportunties  in 
this  society. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  your  hearing  goes 
beyond  the  issue  of  competitiveness*  It  also  begins  to  turn  on  ques- 
tions of  social  justice,  which  has  plagued  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

Very  briefly,  I  left  Harvard  to  come  to  Aetna  to  start  the  Aetna 
Institute  for  Corporate  Education.  We  offer  150  courses  in  manage- 
ment education,  general  skills,  and  information  systems. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  How  does  it  go  beyond  liter- 
acy? You  said  it  went  beyond  literacy,  but  you  didn't  say  how. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  whole  question  of  competitiveness,  literacy,  it 
goes  to  the  issues  of  social  justice.  I  think  what  you're  concerned 
with  here  is  not  only  the  question  of  increased  productivity  of  our 
economy,  but  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  how  do  we  undo  the  grow- 
ing irends  toward  an  underclass. 

If  I  look  at  rrv  neighbors  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  today, 
they're  no  different  than  on  the  north  side  of  Hartford.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  locked  into  a  situation  from  which  there 
doesn't  appear  to  bo  much  escape,  unless  we  find  some  way  to  pro- 
vide them  the  type  of  education  and  training  we've  been  discussing. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Absolutely.  We  think  that  if  we  can 
give  them  literacy  and  cognitive  skills  and  make  them  effective 
players  in  the  work  force,  it  will  be  an  enormously  liberating  factor 
for  them.  This  will  en?ble  them  to  almost  explode  into  effective 
places  in  our  society  that  will  provide  satisfying,  rewarding,  inde- 
pendent lives.  No  question  about  it. 

74e  whole  existence  of  an  American  v  ierclass  constantly  re- 
plenished by  next  year's  graduating  class  of  functional  illiterates  is 
an  abomination.  It's  a  shame.  It's  a  tragedy  of  American  life. 

So  we  are  as  eager  to  eliminate  that  underclass  as  we  are  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  American  work  force.  One  is  an  economic 
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imperative  and  the  other  is  a  sociological  and  political  imperative 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  social  contract. 
So  we're  totally  as  one. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  underscore  the  importance  of  what  you're  doing 
here  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  essence,  I  came  to  Aetna  to  create 
an  educational  institution  that  serves  20,000  students  a  year  that 
IS,  Aetna  employees. 

We  have  another  6,000  employees  in  our  tuition  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  point  Tm  making  is  that  the  company  has  made  an 
enormous  commitment  to  education  and  training  because  we  see  it 
as  absolutely  critical  to  the  current  pprformance  of  the  company 
and  certainly  our  future. 

We  spe.nd  ror.ghly  about  $35  million  a  year  on  education  and 
training.  That  ;ioes  not  count  the  salaries  of  employees  while 
thev  re  being  trained,  nor  does  it  factor  in  opportunity  costs. 

I  d  like  to  focus  on  three  sets  of  new  basic  skills  that  I  think  bear 
your  concern  and  attention. 

The  first  really  has  to  do  with  workplace  functional  illiteracy. 
The  second  has  to  do  with  what  we  might  call  computer  literacy. 
The  third  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  we  educate,  train,  and 
develop  first-line  managers. 

ril  mention  those  briefly  and  then  Til  have  some  suggestions 
about  expectations  we  might  have  of  the  various  players  in  the 
education  and  training  game,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  corporations. 

Why  is  this  functional  illiteracy  issue  so  critical  today? 

I  guess  I  would  say  that  we've  known  for  years  it  was  going  to  be 
a  problem.  Why,  all  of  a  sudden,  is  it  surfacing  high  on  the  nation- 
al  agenda? 

I  v;-ould  guess  it's  largely  because  companies  like  Aetna  for  the 
first  time  are  having  to  dip  into  a  labor  pool  that  before  we  could 
avoid.  And  when  you  dip  into  a  labor  pool,  you  see  the  characteris- 
tics that  my  colleagues  will  describe. 

Second,  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  to  spend  in  remedi- 
ation increasingly  becomes  an  expense  that  is  very  hard  to  carry 
during  very  compef'tive  times  in  our  business. 

And,  last,  it's  a  concern  because  we  see  the  lack  of  mobility 
within  the  corporation.  It's  one  thing  to  bring  someone  into  an 
entry  level  job,  but  if,  in  fact,  they  do  not  have  the  requisite  compe- 
tency, their  capacity  to  move  within  the  organization  is  limited. 
And  there  you  create  enormous  management  and  labor  problems. 

Now,  much  is  talked  about  computer  literacy.  Why  is  it  so  impor- 
tant to  us? 

The  nature  of  our  business  depends  to  a  lar{.  3  exient  on  how 
quickly  we  can  plan,  build,  run,  and  control  information  systems. 
What  we  re  discovering  is  that  it's  easier  to  develop  the  software 
and  the  hardware.  Ii;'s  the  application  of  that  technology  into  spe- 
cific jobs  that  is  really  becoming  the  key. 

There  we  really  focus  on  the  human  factor,  not  so  much  the  tech- 
nical factor.  It's  true  that  when  you  change  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, you  necessarily  change  all  social  relationships.  When  you  look 
at  an  org.  i..zation  like  Aetna,  decentralizing  its  information  sys- 
tems, and  changing  every  single  job,  you  discover  the  incapacity  of 
individuals  to  absorb  that  kind  of  change  in  terms  of  their  daily 
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routine,  their  notions  of  creativity  or  new  applications  of  technolo- 
gy. You  begin  to  see  if  we  don't  have,  if  you  will,  competent  people 
in  terms  of  computer  literacy,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  technology  in  terms  of  its  application  to  jobs. 

The  third  critical  area  really  has  to  do  with  people  skills.  What 
kind  of  continuing  education  and  training  do  we  piovide  for  first- 
line  managers? 

In  our  organizations,  increasingly,  these  managers  are  being 
asked  to  manage  an  increasingly  diverse  work  force,  not  just 
simply  diversity  in  terms  of  ethnicity,  race  or  gender,  but  a  work 
force  that  has  increasingly  different  sets  of  values  about  work  and 
collaboration. 

So  we  now  need  people  who  in  fact  can  manage  that  diversity, 
who  understand  unity,  yet  diversity.  We  need  first-line  managers 
who,  in  fact,  manage  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  impact  of 
tech..:ljgy. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  people  who  somehow  or  another  can 
build  teamwork  because  the  nature  of  our  job  increasingly  depends 
on  that  kind  of  interaction,  that  teamwork. 

Now,  if  those  are  the  clusters  of  skills,  what  expectations  should 
we  have  for  public  schools,  colleges,  and  corporations? 

I  would  urge  public  schools  and  Stete  educational  authorities  to 
follow  the  example  of  Connecticut  where  a  group  of  leading  citizens 
were  put  together  and  formulated  a  common  core  of  learning,  the 
expected  outcomes  of  a  high  school  education  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

That  common  core  of  learning  is  then  used  as  a  vehicle  to  get 
local  districts  to  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  are  you  producing 
students  that  can  meet  these  outcomes?  This  is,  indeed,  what  the 
pubJic  would  expect. 

Second,  colleges  and  universities  would  define  the  ways  by 
which,  in  the  curriculum,  they  could  better  integrate  notions  of 
human  resource  management  and  technology  into  their  curricu- 
lum. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Northwi 
em  Commanity  College  in  Connecticut  or  MIT  by  requiring  those 
people  majoring  in  technology  to  take  courses  in  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  where  they  might  learn  about  how  better  to  re- 
solve the  conundrum  that  CP.  Snow  described  many  years  about 
two  cultures— the  technical  and  the  humanistic. 

In  terms  of  the  universities,  we  in  the  corporate  world  increas- 
ingly^ need  the  knowledge  that  is  generated  in  universities.  But 
what's  happened  over  the  5ast  40  years  is  that  universities  have 
become  decoupled  from  the  ne  ;ds  of  business  and  industry. 

I'm  not  arguing  that  they  should  be  handmaidens,  but  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  activity  in  colleges  and  universities, 
where  professors  are  rewarded  more  for,  quote,  "creating  new 
knowledge"  and  less  for  transmitting  it,  if  you  look  at  the  way  in 
which  continuing  education  of  the  kind  that  we  neec  is  always  on 
the  periphery,  despite  the  fact  that  the  typical  student  today  is  an 
adult  student  working,  full  time,  one  must  ask  why  hjV^  er  educa- 
tion continues  to  focus  its  primary  efforts  on  18  year  olds  going  to 
school  full  cime?  What  might  we  do  to  try  to  close  the  gap  and  link 
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the  resources  of  education  with  the  kinds  of  skills  that  I  talked 
about? 

First  of  all,  obviously,  even  in  these  times  of  Gramm-Rudman, 
there  must  be  more  dollars  focused  on  urban  education.  It  seems  to 
me  increased  funding  ought  to  be  linked  to  the  kinds  of  outcomes 
that  Mr.  Barton  will  speak  to. 

To  the  extent  that  urban  districts  can  produce  results  along 
those  ventures  is  the  extent  to  which  they  deserve  the  increased 
funding,  given  the  complex  problems  they  confront. 

Second,  I  think,  at  the  Federal  level,  the  fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  postsecondary  education  could  fund  projects  to  provide 
more  integration  in  the  curriculum  that  I  talked  about  to  bring 
technology  and  the  humanitie  s  together. 

There  exists  no  national  clearinghouse  on  best  practices  of  adult 
education  in  the  corporate  sector.  We  currently  have  9  educational 
research  clearinghouses,  11  national  centers  of  excellence,  6  region- 
al educational  labs,  but  nothing  for  those  of  us  who  need  the  kind 
of  advice  and  guidance  as  we  wrestle  with  workplace  literacy  and 
education  and  training. 

Last,  I  would  suggest  two  things.  Much  more  can  be  done  by 
using  organizations  such  as  the  National  Technical  University, 
which  allows  the  dissemination  of  education  and  training  at  reo- 
scnable  cost  to  a  wide  audience. 

And,  last,  again,  in  the  climate  of  taxes,  whether  it's  at  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  level,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  tax 
credit  available  for  those  businesses,  large  and  small,  whc  invest  in 
tne  kind  of  education  and  training  that's  going  to  be  necessary  to 
address  the  new  basics. 

There's  a  debate  as  to  whether  that  oi»ould  be  a  State  initiative 
or  a  Federal  initiative. 

I  would  close  simply  on  this  point:  This  is  a  national  problem, 
that  those  States  who  can  least  afford  such  tax  credits  are  probably 
those  States  where  we  have  the  greatest  need  for  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation and  training. 

On  that  note,  I  thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Foster  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  BAOI  G.  FOSTER 


Good  morning,  Mr*  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee. 
I'm  pleased  to  be  here.    I  have  been  invited  by  Congressman 
Scheuer  to  comment  on  the  human  resources  dimension  of  the 
economic  competitiveness  issue,  from  the  perspective  of  an 
educator  working  within  a  major  corporation.    While  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  a  corporate  viewpoint,  I 
should  say  that  the  views  I  express  are  my  own,  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  official  views  of  the  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Company. 

I  am  an  educator  by  training,  experience,  and  disposition. 
After  several  years  as  a  university  professor  and 
administrator,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  participate  in  the 
creation  of  the  Aetna  Institute  for  Corporate  Education  - 
an  institution,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  is  now  regarded  as 
among  the  most  successful  organizations  of  its  type  in  the 
private  sector. 

Briefly,  the  Institute  offers  over  150  courses  and  programs 
in  executive,  management,  and  supervisory  education?  general 
skills  development;  and  information  systems  education.  Each 
year,  some  20,000  Aetna  employees  -  almost  one-half  of  our 
total  workforce  -  take  advantage  of  these  offerings,  either 
by  participating  in  traditional  classroom  instruction  in  our 
Hartford  home  office  facility,  by  pursuing  self -paced 
education  at  their  worksite,  or  by  enrolling  in  a  direct 
broadcast  telecourse.    In  addition,  the  Institute 
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administers  the  Company* s  employee  tuition  assistance  and 
continuing  professional  education  programs.    Last  year, 
nearly  6,000  employees  took  advantage  o£  these 
opportunities.    Finally,  through  special  arrangements  with  a 
number  of  area  colleges  and  universities,  our  home  office 
employees  can  pursue  studies  leading  to  the  General 
Equivalency  Diploma,  Associate  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degrees, 
and  the  Masters  Degree  in  Business  Administration  during 
evening  hours  at  our  facility. 

I  should  note  that  the  Institute  is  a  corporate  function. 
Each  of  our  major  operating  di\"isions  maintain  their  own 
education  and  training  functions.    They  are  responsible  for 
career-related  education  in  such  areas  as  underwriting, 
marketing,  claim  settlement  and  engineering.    In  totals  the 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  invests  about  $35  million  each  year 
in  formal  employee  development  activities.    This  figure  does 
not  include  the  •  compensation  paid  to  employees  while  they 
are  participating  in  these  activities. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  observations  cibout  the  changing 
employee  skill  requirements  in  our  industry.    While  these 
observations  may  not  directly  pertain  to  circumstances 
common  to  other  U.S.  industries,  or  even  to  smaller  firms 
within  the  insurance /financial  services  industiry,  there  are 
likely  to  be  enough  similarities  to  permit  a  meaningful 
degree  of  generalization.    Specifically,  I  will  direct  my 
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comments  to  three  areas  that  I  think  will  be  among  the  most 
crucial  with  respect  to  the  viability  and  competitiveness  of 
our  industry.    I  will  then  suggest  a  number  of  expectations 
we  might  properly  establish  for  each  of  our  major  educe.tion 
and  training  institutions,  i.e.  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  corporate 
sector.    I  will  conclude  with  a  small  number  of  program  and 
policy  proposals  that  might  help  these  institutions 
contribute  in  a  more  signif  icauit  way  to  the  resolution  of 
the  human  resources  development  issues  before  us. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  talk  about  skill  requirements  without 
mentioning  the  adult  literacy  issue. 

It  is  Interesting  how  this  problem  has  surfaced  among  the 
handful  of  top  items  on  the  social  welfare  and  "human 
capital"  agendas.    We  ail  know  that  it  has  been  a  "back 
burner V  issue  for  some  time,  so  I  think  it  would  be 
instructive  to  very  briefly  consider  why  it  has  finally 
moved  to  the  forefront. .      - •  ■ 

I  am  sure  the  explanation  lies,  at  least  in  part,  in  the 
very  significant  changes  in  the  labor  market  that  have 
occurred  during  this  period  of  economic  growth.    Though  I 
realize  this  prosperity  has  been  somewhat  une  -en  regionally, 
many  areas  of  this  country  are  experiencing  virtual  "full 
employment"  situations.    The  unemployment  rate  in  most  New 
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England  labor  market  areas,  for  example,  has  been  under  four 
percent  for  over  a  year  now.    In  places  like  Metropolitan 
Hartford  it  has  been  closer  to  three  percent. 

In  the  late  1970' s  and  early  1980»s,  the  modest  growth  in 
the  net  demand  for  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers  was 
met  largely  by  mature  women  who  were  either  entering  or 
re-entering  the  labor  force.  -We  never  really  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  so-called  "marginal"  or  "  contingent"  labor 
force,  which  includes- thcs  less  educated  male  adults  and 
inexperienced  youth.    During  this  recovery,  of  course, 
companies  like  Aetna  are  recruiting  from  these  very 
labor  pools.    And  what  we  are  finding  in  terms  of 
"presenting  skills"  has  been  discouraging,  if  not  alarming. 
This  is  especially  true  of  young  adults  from  urban  areas 
who  as  teens  spent  much  of  their  time  either  unemployed  or 
out  of  the  labor  force.    In  certain  respects,  I  guess  we  are 
now  reaping  what  we  have  sown;  those  of  us  who  thought  that 
the  "youth  unemployment  problem"    would  disappear  when  the 
economy  improved  were  clearly  wrong.    It  has  disappeared 
only  in  the  ledgers  of  the  statisticians  who  keep  track  of 
such  things.    It  is  all  too  apparent  in  the  recruiting 
offices  of  major  firms  across  America. 

The  second  factor  that  helps  to  explain  why  the  literacy 
issue  has  moved  into  currency  is  that  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  problem  is  now  being  characterized  in  a  way  that  can 
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be  readily  understood*    Here  I  am  referring,  for  example,  'to 
the  recent  study  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  on  functional  literacy  skills  among  19-25  year 
olds*    I  strongly  urge  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
reviewed  the  NAEP  report.  Literacy:    Profiles  of  Americans 
Young  Adults,  to  do  so*    The  study  takes  the  relatively 
abstract  concept  "functional  literacy"  and  operational-zes 
it  in  a  meaningful  way*    Three  dimensions  of  literacy  are 
identified:    document,  prose,  and  quantitative*    The  scales 
used  to  measure  an  individual's  level  of  functioning  along" 
each-  of  these  dimensions  are  drawn  from  everyday 
experiences*    When  you  note,  for  example,  that  40  percent  of 
the  hiah  f^chool  graduates  in  the  sample  could  not  correctly 
identify  and/or  accurately  express  the  main  idea  in  a 
newspaper  article,  you  can  not  readily  mistake  the  message. 

So  the  problem  is  a  very  real  one*    It  especially  affects 
companies  like  Aetna  where  basic  literacy  is  a  requirement 
of  competent  performance  in  the  vast  majority  of  jobs*  our 
productivity  is  adversely  affected  and  we  must  absorb  the 
cost  of  remediation*    Moreover,  the  individuals  who  lack 
these-  basic  skills  will  have  few  real  opportunities  for  ' 
advancement  within  the  Company* 

The  second  area  where  we  are  experiencing  changing  skill 
requirements  is  electronic  data  processing*    This  is  an  area 
that  is  of  a  great  concern  to  those  of  us  in  the  insurance 
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and  financial  services  industries* 

The  vast  majority  of  the  basic  products  and  services 
marketed  by  the  thousands  of  different  insurance  and 
financial  services  companies  are,  in  essence,  quite  similar 
to  one  another.    Add  to  that  the  fact  that  we  all  operate  in 
the  same  regulatory  environments.    Given  this  reality,  some 
of  us  have  chosen  to  differentiate  our  products  on  the  basis 
of  customer  service.    Two  of  the  key  ingredients  of  customer 
service  are  timeliness,  and  accuracy:    how  quickly  and 
accurately  we  can  do  such  things  as  provide  a  quote,  add  an 
endorsement,  respond  to  a  claim,  or  answer  a  coverage  or 
rate  inquiry.    All  else  equal,  this  translates  into  a 
question  of'  how  well  we  can  build,  run,  and  maintain  our 
data  processing  systems. 

The  general  trend  in  our  industry  is  to  move  many  data 
processing  functions  out  of  the  home  office  computer 
•centers,  and  into  the  field  offices  and  agencies  -  closer  to 
where  the  business  itself  is  processed.    This  trend  has  a 
number  of  important  implications  for  both  the  composition  of 
the  firm's  workforce,  and  the  characteristics  of  individual 
jobs.    But  I  think  that  we  must  be  very  careful  in  assessing 
these  implications.    In  particular,  we  must  avoid 
oversimplifying  the  skill  requirements  attending  these 
changes.    For  example,  there  is  a  very  common  tendancy  to 
overemphasize  the  technical  skills  associated  with  task 
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performance,  e*c    manipulating  a  computer  keyboard,  creatih$r 
lines  of  cod^^,  using  a  given  piece  of  applications  software, 
etc»    Clearly,  these  are  much  needed  skills*    But  these  are 
also  skills  that  are  relatively  easy  to  develop  through  well 
designed  company  training  programs ♦ 

Far  more  worrisome  are  the  skills  and  abilities  that  are  not 
purely  technical  in  nature.    These  requirements  were  very 
capably  outlined  in  an  article  by  Paul  Adler  that  a:;peared 
in  a  recent  edition  of  California  Management  Review. 
Referring  to  the  changing  features  of  clerical  work  in 
banks.  Dr.  Adler  notes  the  following:    (1.)  the  traditional 
importance  of  "responsiblilty  for  effort"  is  being  replaced 
by  "responsibility  for  results"  -  for  the  integrity  of  the 
process;    (2.)  the  relationship  between  tasks,  and  between 
tasks  and  goals  is  becoming  increasingly  abstract;    snd  (3.) 
components  of  complex  systems  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interdependent. •  The  message  here  is  that  pur  clerical  and 
administrative  employees,  as  well  as  the  "end-user",  are 
going  to  have  to  be  able  to  think  .critically,  discern 
relationships,  solve  abstract  problems,  and  communicate 
effectively.    We  are  talking  about  abilities  that  are  quite 
different  than  the  kind  of  "computer  literacy"  skills  that 
we  often  hear  about. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  "high  tech"  skills,  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  central  message  of 
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one  of  today's  leading  automation  experts,  James  Martin,  has 
more  to  do  with  people  skills  than  technical  skills.  And 
the  latest  approaches  to  systems  analysis  and  design  focus 
on  the  human  rather  than  the  technical  side  of  the 
user/systems  interface.    The  lesson  here  is  that  technical 
expertise  is  becoming  a  necessary,  but  not  sufficient 
requisi'/.e  to  our  ability  to  design,  build,  and  maintain 
quality  systems. 

This  notion  of  "people  skills"  leads  to  the  third  and  final 
skill  requirement  I  want  to  address  here  today. 

There  is  a  real  need  to  upgrade  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
our  supervisors  and  first-line  managers.    Let  me  suggest 
three  reasons  for  this. 

First,  as  our  workforce  becomes  more  diverse  -  not  only  in 
terms  of  ethnicity  and  gender,  but  also  with  respect  to  work 
related  values  and  dispositions  -  the  ability  of  our 
supervisors  to  accommodate  the  needs  and  orientations  of 
their  subordinates  will  be  increasingly  tested.    But  they 
will  have  to  go  beyond  mere  accommodation  to  full  enlistment 
of  employees'  talents  in  the  kinds  of  team-based  work 
projects  that  will  be  much  more  common  in  the  future.  In 
addition,  they  will  have  to  mediate  the  impact  of 
technological  change  by  managing  the  implications  that  I 
mentioned  earlier.    Truly  competent  supervisors  have  always 
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been  in  short  supply.    My  concern  is  that  without  more 
systemmatic  attention  to  the  way  we  prepare  supervisors  and 
provide  for  their  on-going  development,  the,  will  become 
quite  scarce. 

Jn  my  judgement,  we  will  be  unable  to  adequately  address  the 
skill  needs  I've  outlined  here  -  and  I  have  made  no  mention 
of  requirements  more  common  to  other  industries  -  without 
substantial  improvements  in  the  productivity  of  our 
education  and  training  institutions.    This  includes 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  corporate  training  departments. 

I  believe  this  process  ought  to  commence  with  efforts  to 
identify  a  set  of  common  expectations  for  these  institutions 
and  organizations,  beginning  with  our  public  schools.  We 
have  started  this  process  at  the  state  and  local  levels  in 
Connecticut,    our  "Common  Core  of  Learning*'  ,  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  distinguished  leaders  from  across  the  state, 
sets  out  what  our  citizens  can  rightly  expect  of  our 
students  and  schools  with  regard  to  demons t ratable  outcomes. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  is  challenging  local  school 
board  members,  parents,  and  concerned  citizens  to  use  the 
Common  Core  to  promote  and  guide  a  new  level  of  dialogue 
about  education. 

I  should  add  that  included  among  the  expected  outcanes 
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identified  in  the  cownon  core  are  the  basic  literary  skill* 
as  well  as  the  kinds  of  reasoning,  problem  solving,  and 
cowrounication  skills  that  I  suggested  will  be  so  critical  in 
the  workplace  of  the  future. 

I  think  post-secondary  institutions,  for  their  part,  can  do 
more  in  the  area  of  ensuring  that  their  graduates  are 
prepared  to  meet  changing  skill  requirements,  especially  in* 
the  two  areas  I  mentioned  earlier:    technology  and  human 
resources  management.  .  .For  example,  community  and  four  year 
colleges  can  begin  to  require  that  all  students  pursuing  a 
major  in  the  applied  sciences  or  technologies  complete 
coursework  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.    A  number 
of  institutions,  ranging  from  Northwest  Community  College  in 
Connecticut  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
have  already*  reorganized  their  distribution  requirements  to 
address  this  need.    The  others  should  follow  their  lead  in 
this  area. 

Along  the  same* lines, 'more  institutions  should  review  their 
business  management  curriculum.    All  such  programs  should 
include  required  coursework  in  technology,  hi  .»an  relations, 
and  human  resources  management. 

There  is  one  other  area  where  I  think  our  colleges  and 
universities  could  make  a  greater  contribution  to  human 
resources  development.    And  perhaps  this  is  an  expectation 
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that  might  pertain  most  directly  to  our  state  college  and  • 
university  systems.    Many  of  our  corporations  are  going  to 
need  help  in  their  efforts  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  their 
workforces*    Companies  that  lack  the  resources  to  support 
their  own  in-house  programs  are  going  to  have  to  look  to 
their  local  post-secondary  institutions  to  provide  the 
education  and  training  their  employees  will  need.  Companies 
that  are  able  to  operate  their  own  programs  -  and  these  are 
primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  our  Fortune  1000  companies  - 
are  also  going  to,have„to  look  to  these  institutions  for  * 
technical  assistance  in  the  areas  of  both  training  content 
and  instructional  method. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  corporate  expectations  are 
reasonable.    If  the  answer  Is  "yes**,  and  I  would  submit  that 
it  is,  the  operant  question  is  whether  these  institutions 
are  really  up  to  the  challenge.    It  seems  to  me  that  many  of 
these  institutions  have  yet  to  come  to  tenns  with  the  fact 
that  their  market  is  changing  in  significant  ways,    I  make 
this  claim  not  on  the  basis  of  what  I  read  in  their 
promotional  literature,  but  on  the  basis  of  how  they  are 
allocating  their  resources.    More  often  than  not,  the 
entities  responsible  for  professional  and  continuing 
education  operate  at  the  margins  of  th'i  institution  in  terms 
of  faculty  qualifications,  availability  of  student  support 
services,  financial  aid,  and  so  forth.    I  think  a  careful 
review  of  this  matter  by  all  relevant  parties,  including 
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state  Boards  of  Higher  Education,  would  5x:  well  advised* 

Similarly,  we  need  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  information  and  expertise  resident  in  thes« 
institutions  is  made  available  to  the  private  sector. 
As  it  now  stands,  both  the  higher  education  "culture"  and 
incentive  systems  work  to  inhibit  this  transfer.  Faculty, 
for  example,  are  rewarded  for  their  ability  to  crekte  new 
knowledge,  not  for  .their  ability  to  synthesize  and 
communicate  this  knowledge  in  a  way  that  would  be 
immevU'l-ly  applicable  to  those  of  us  who  are  grappling  with 
such  matters  as  adult  learning,  instructional  design, 
program  evaluation,  and  organizational  development.    I  think 
this  need  is  too  important  to  our  common  interests  to  be 
left  to  isolated  entrepeneurial  activity. 

Thus  far,  i  have  identified  areas  where  we  are  c^-periencing 
the  greatest  needs  with  regard  to  workforce  sk:  • . 
requirements.    I  have  also  suggested  a  number  of  policy  and 
program  initiatives  which,  if  undertaken  at  the  local  and 
state  levels,  would  help  move  uc  closer  to  addressing  these 
needs.    In  the  time  remaining,  I  would  like  to  outline  a 
limited  number  of  proposals  for  federal  leadership. 

First,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  federal 
government  to  increase  its  support  to  those  large  urban 
school  districts  that  are  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to 
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improving  the  basic  literacy  skills  of  their  students*  Such 
support  should  be  contingent  on  the  district's  ability  to 
identify  target  outcomes  related  to  the  kinds  of  functional 
skills  that  are  found  in  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  study  I  mentioned  earlier ♦  The 
National  Institute  of  Education's  "Excellence  in  Education" 
activity  could  be  expanded  to  accommodate  this  program* 

The  U»S»  Department  of  Education  could  also  do  more  to 
encourage  inr. ovation  in  curriculum  design  at  the 
post-secondary  level*    In  particular,  they  could  provide 
special  incentive  grants  -  perhaps  through  The  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  -  for  institutions 
willing  to  integrate  liberal  arts  subject  matter  into  their 
technology  curriculum,  and  technology  and  human  relations 
subject  matter  into  their  business  management  curriculum* 

Third,  the  U*S*  ♦  Department  of  Education  should  create 
something  along  the  lines  of  a  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Corporate  Education  and  Training*    We.  presently  have  nine 
educational  research  information  clearinghouses,  eleven 
national  centers  for  excellence  in  education,  and  six 
regional  education  laboratories*    But  even  though  we  spend 
at  least  as  much  on  the  education  and  training  of  adults  in 
the  workplace  as  we  do  in  the  education  of  children  and 
young  adults  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  find  the 
existing  clearinghouses,  centers,  and  laboratories  largely 
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unprepared  to  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  corporate  sector • 
Perhaps  a  dedicated  resource  would  help  bring  a  more 
desirable  balance  to  the  system* 

Fourth,  the  federal  government  should  encourage,  through  the 
provision  of  seed  money,  state  and  regional  initiatives  that 
would  increase  the  private  sector's  access  to  higher 
education  resources,  including  ^heir  information  ahd 
expertise*    The  model  I  have  in  mind  would  be  similar  to 
Pennsylvania's  Ben  Franklin  Partnership,  except  that  the  - 
mission  would  focus  on  human  .resources  development  rather 
than  technology  development.    This  entity  would  do  two 
things*    First,  it  would  broker  both  technical  assistance 
and  existing  educational  courses  and  programs.  Where 
necessary,  it  would  also  produce  and  deliver  new  courses  and 
programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  area  industries.  Delivery 
would  be  patterned  after  the  highly  successful  National 
Technical  University  -  an  organization  that  makes  quality 
telecourses  available  to  businesses  on  a  24  hour  a  day, 
seven  day  a  week  basis* 

Finally,  I  think  that  Congress  should  seriously  consider 
revisions  to  the  tax  code  which  would  create  greater 
incentives  for  companies  to  invest  in  employee  education  and 
training*    One  approach  that  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
regard  would  be  the  granting  of  tax  credits  to  firms  willing 
to  increa«ie  their  education  and  training  expenditures  over 
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some  base  year*.   I  realize  that  there  is  an  issue  as  to 
whether  this  credit  ought  to  apply  to  federal  or  state  tax 
liability*    My  personal  concern  with  implementing  this 
approach  entirely  at  the  state  level  is  that  many  firms  that 
would  stand  to  benefit  most  from  the  credit  are  located  in 
states  that,  almost  by  definition,  may  be  least  able  to 
forgo  the  revenue*    This  matter  certainly  deserves  further 
study. 

In  any  event,  larger  firms  could  use  the  retained  funds  to' 
establish,  among  other  things,  adult  literacy  programs  for 
their  employees*    I  think  this  would  be  a  very  desirable 
outcome,  since  this  type  of  education  could  probably  be 
carried  out  much  more  efficiently  by  private  companies  than 
by  public  adult  education  organizations.    After  all,  one  of 
the  key  tenets  of  adult  learning  theory  is  that  the  learner 
must  perceive  the  personal  relevance  of  instruction. 
Requirements  associated  with  job  performance  and  advancement 
would  obviously  provide  this  ingredient. 

Smaller  firms  could  either  purchase  education  and  training 
services  from  public  providers,  or  where  appropriate,  from 
other  companies.    The  services  of  the  "electronic  training 
network"  I  proposed  would  also  be  quite  attractive  here, 
since  the  unit  cost  of  training  would  likely  be  low. 

One  very  worthwhile  by-product  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
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employee  education  and  training  funds  "in  circulation"  is 
that  it  would  probably  bring  about  some  needed  reform  in  the 
system.    As  Marc  Tucker  and  David  Mundel  of  the  Carnegie 
Forum  have  pointed  out,  colleges  cind  universities  would  be 
eligible  to  provide  services  to  companies  taking  advantage 
of  the  tax  credit.    But  they  would  have  to  compete  for  the 
privilege  with  a  longer  roster  of  potential  providers. 
Consequently,  they  would  have  to  become  both  more  efficient 
and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  optimistic  about  our 
collective  ability  to  address  the  challenge  of  upgrading  the 
skills  of  our  workforce.    And  I  find  efforts  -  such  as  this 
important  hearing  -  to  more  fully  understand  the  issues,  and 
more  carefully  explore  the  options,  to  be  especially 
encouraging.    Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
your  important  work. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Foster. 
Now  we'll  hear  from  Mr.  Barton. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  E.  BARTON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  THE 
NATION'S  REPORT  CARD,  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRESS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 

Mr.  Barton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Nation's  Report  Card  is  in  the  business  of  measuring  what 
high  school  students  and  elementary  school  students  know  and  can 
do  as  well  as  measuring  young  adult  literacy  in  household  surveys. 

I  would  just  like  to  briefly  give  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  what 
high  school  students  know  and  can  do  today  based  upon  our  very 
recent  assessments,  starting  with  reading.  They  can  read  at  rudi- 
mentary level  Virtually  all  of  them  can.  At  a  basic  level,  97  per- 
cent high  school  seniors  and  17-year-old  students  can  read. 

This  means  that  at  this  basic  level  they  have  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand specific  or  sequentially  related  information. 

Most,  84  percent,  can  read  at  this  critical  middle  level  on  a  scale 
of  zero  to  500,  which  is  the  way  we  measure  it.  At  250,  we  call  that 
the  intermediate  level. 

At  that  intermediate  level,  84  percent  can  search  for  specific  in- 
formation, interrelate  ideas,  and  make  generalizations  based  on 
reading  passages  drawn  from  literature,  science,  social  studies. 

Where  they  fall  short  is  the  next  stage,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
adept  level  at  300.  And  by  the  time  these  17-year-old  students  hit 
tho^.e  reading  passages  you're  talking  about,  only  40  percent  

Representative  Scheuer.  Did  you  say  the  adept  level? 

Mr.  Barton.  We  call  it  adept.  They  are  adept  readers. 

Representative  Scheuer.  What  is  the  difference  between  adept 
and  whatever  word  you  used  to  characterize  the  50  percentile? 

Mr.  Barton.  The  intermediate  before.  At  the  adept  level,  there*s 
where  they're  called  upon  to  get  into  higher  level  of  reading  and 
reasoning.  There's  where  they're  called  upon  to  deal  with  relative- 
ly complicated  information. 

The  only  way  you  can  really  transmit  this  kind  of  information  is 
to  see  what  you  asked  them  to  read  and  see  how  they  do.  So,  at 
this  adept  level,  where  60  percent  of  them  have  dropped  out,  I've 
appended  to  my  prepared  statement  a  typical  example  of  what  they 
can  do  at  that  level. 

The  exampb  is  of  a  12-passage  history  of  voting  rights  for 
women;  students  are  asked  to  answer  three  questions  about  it. 
Only  about  40  percent  are  likely  to  be  able  to  handle  that  task  or  a 
task  like  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  means  they  haven't  comprehend- 
ed. They  haven't  been  successful  in  comprehending  the  basic  es- 
sence of  that  inforniation. 

Mr.  Barton.  That's  right,  at  that  level.  They  can't  read  those  12 
passages  about  the  voting  rights  of  women  and  answer  reasonably 
easy  questions  about  it. 

Representative  Scheuer.  These  are  12th  graders? 

Mr.  Barton.  Seventeen  year  olds.  At  this  age  level,  they  would 
be  a  combination  of  11th  and  12th  graders,  but  mostly  12th  grad- 
ers. 
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Then  there's  one  more  level,  which  is  the  advanced  level.  That 
advanced  level  would  require  them  to  be  able  to  handle  specialized 
materials  that  you  would  run  into  in  professional  and  technical 
working  environments. 

And  we're  down  to  5  percent  that  can  do  that;  among  17-year-old 
students,  95  percent  cannot. 

Now  the  good  new  is  

Representative  Scheupr.  Is  that  more  or  less  the  level  of  cogni- 
tive skills  they'd  need  to  make  it  in  some  kind  of  postsecondary  in- 
struction? 

Mr.  Barton.  That's  what  we  have  said.  These  passages  have  not 
necessarily  been  taken  from  freshman  college  texts;  we  are  not 
that  definitive  about  it. 

But,  in  general,  we're  talking  about  the  kind  of  specialized  mate- 
rials in  science,  for  instance,  that  you  would  start  using  in  postsec- 
ondary education.  Obviously,  that  means,  since  a  lot  higher  per- 
centage than  that  are  going  on  to  college,  that  a  lot  of  the  collies 
aren't  using  materials  that  are  at  that  high  level. 

The  good  news  over  time  is  that  over  the  last  15  years  we  have 
improved  a  bit  in  reading,  on  the  average,  for  17  year  olds,  Darticu- 
larly  between  1984  and  1988.  I'm  talking  about  marginal  improve- 
ments. But  the  minority  levels  of  reading  between  1971  and  1984,  a 
13-year  period,  have  improved  a  fair  amount. 

So  the  floor  in  these  basic  areas  has  been  raising  and  becoming 
more  uniform.  However,  the  gap  in  reading  is  still  huge.  The  aver- 
age 17-year-old  student  who  is  black  or  Hispanic  is  reading  at 
about  the  average  of  a  13-year-old  white  student.  So  that  gap,  even 
though  it's  been  narrowed,  is  still  huge. 

The  writing  news  is  not  as  good  as  for  reading.  Eleventh  graders 
are  my  reference  point  here.  I  would  say  it's  generally  abysmal.  In 
our  report,  we  use  the  word  "distressing.''  And,  in  10  years,  the  last 
decade,  achievement  stayed  about  the  same.  Achievement  went 
down  a  liitle  bit,  then  came  back  up,  and  ended  the  decade  about 
where  we  began.  In  informative  writing,  for  example,  only  3  in  10 
11th  graders  did  an  adequate  job  of  describing  a  modern  paintmg. 
Only  6  in  10  did  an  adequate  job  of  writing  a  little  description  of 
what  they  thought  would  be  a  desirable  job  for  them  and  what 
their  qualifications  were.  And  from  about  7  percent  to  25  percent, 
on  four  tasks,  did  an  adequate  analysis  of  some  social  science  pas- 
sages, with  about  8  or  10  doing  it  minimally— I  mean,  just  barely. 

So  we  haven't  reached  even  an  adequate  level  in  writing.  And  I 
haven't  even  talked  about  the  next  step  up,  which  we  call  elaborat- 
ed writing,  which  simply  means  that  they  went  beyond  the  essen- 
tials to  a  higher  level  of  coherence.  Only  talking  about  2  to  5  per- 
cent of  11th  graders  are  reaching  that  level.  The  only  good  news  I 
have  to  report  is  that  in  writing  mechanics  of  grammar,  punctua- 
tion, and  spelling,  they  do  pretty  well.  They  by  and  large  have 
gotten  on  top  of  where  to  put  commas,  where  to  use  question 
marks.  This  shows  that  where  the  concentration  exists  in  writing 
instruction,  you  get  results. 

Mr.  Packer  has  described  our  literacy  results. 

We  profiled  literacy.  We  went  into  about  4,000  homes  to  give  an 
hour  and  a  half  literacy  assessment,  in  1985,  of  21  to  25  year  olds, 
all  21  to  25  year  olds  at  all  education  levels,  including  Ph.D.'s. 
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We  used  a  rather  broad  definition  of  literacy:  using  printed  and 
written  information  to  function  in  society,  to  achieve  one's  goals, 
and  to  develop  one's  knowledge  and  potential. 

We  profiled  21  to  25  year  olds  on  a  scale,  believing  that  there  is 
no  single  cut  point  where  you  can  say  over  here  you  have  the  illi- 
terates and  over  there  you  have  the  literates.  It  is  a  progressive 
thing,  a  continuum.  We  can  tell  you  where  they  are  along  that 
scale. 

The  assessment  involved  dealing  with  prose  they  run  into  in  jobs 
and  in  life,  dealing  with  documents,  training  schedules,  bank  state- 
ments, and  dealing  with  quantitative  exercises,  but  the  kind  that 
are  embedded  in  print.  To  perform  on  the  assessment,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  instructions;  the  tasks  are  unlike  school 
math  exercises  where  you  get  three  numbers,  add  them  up,  and 
that  is  all  vou  have  to  do. 

Practically  all,  as  Arnold  Packer  said,  can  do  the  simple  things 
with  the  printed  word,  about  95  percent.  They  can  enter  personal 
background  information  on  a  job  application.  They  can  match 
money  saving  coupons  at  the  grocery  store  to  a  shopping  list  of  a 
few  items,  and  by  and  large,  92  percent  of  them  can  do  things  like 
totaling  two  entries  on  a  bank  deposit  slip. 

So  at  that  basic  level— I  guess  I  ought  to  use  the  term  **old  basic 
level,"  since  you  are  using  the  term  new  basics"— we  have  a  liter- 
ate young  adult  population.  It  is  v/hen  you  get  beyond  that  very  far 
that  you  quickly  start  finding  that  at  the  midlevels  in  these  scales 
they  can  decode  the  printed  word,  but  they  are  not  really  carrying 
out  the  tasks  that  are  conveyed  to  them  in  that  printed  word. 

For  example,  in  prose  at  the  350  level  on  a  scale  of  500,  about  27 
percent  can  do  things  like  finding  bits  of  information  in  a  really 
very  lengthy  newspaper  article.  I  am  talking  about  high  school 
graduates  here  in  tnis  particular  case  who  may  have  a  little  bit  of 

Eostsecondary  education,  but  they  have  not  gotten  a  certification 
eyond  high  school.  So  this  overstates  the  high  school  graduate's 
proficiency. 

On  documents  at  the  350  level,  when  you  give  young  adults  a  bus 
schedule  and  say  find  the  bus  that  will  leave  at  a  certain  time  on  a 
Saturday  morning  and  tell  me  what  time  it  will  end  up  at  the  ter- 
minal, we  are  only  talking  about  11  percent  being  able  to  do  tasks 
like  that. 

On  the  quantative  scale  there  is  a  task  where  you  give  them  a 
menu  and  say:  here's  the  menu,  here  are  the  prices,  you  order  this 
and  you  order  that  and  you  total  up  the  bill  and  you  give  the 
waiter  or  waitress  $3.  Then  you  ask,  how  much  is  your  change. 
Only  about  3  in  10  could  perform  at  that  level.  When  you  ask  them 
to  add  in  the  tip  at  10  percent,  we  dropped  down  to  10  or  11  per- 
cent who  can  do  tasks  like  that. 

So  there  is  wide  spread  literacy  at  the  basic  level.  But  as  you 
start  into  information  processing,  using  the  printed  word  in  real 
life  situations,  performance  starts  to  drop  very  quickly. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  couple  of  observations  about  this  in  gener- 
al, about  the  old  basic  levels  we  have  achieved. 

We  have  gained  in  reading.  We  have  narrowed  the  gap  between 
whites  and  minorities  at  least  somewhat  in  reading,  but  it  is  still 
huge. 
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Over  time  we  have  obviously  improved  on  literacy  in  the  stand- 
ard of  100  years  ago,  such  as  signing  your  name.  We  can  do  that. 
The  standard  in  World  War  II  was  a  fourth  grade  education,  and 
basically  we  have  reached  that.  The  standard  in  the  war  on  pover- 
ty in  the  sixties  was  an  eighth  grade  education;  about  80  percent 
have  reached  that  level. 

We  are  deficient  in  the  higher  order  skills,  the  higher  level 
skills.  These  assessments  need  better  ways  of  estimating  higher 
order  skills.  We  are  limited  by  virtue  of  declines  in  resources  to 
paper  and  pencil  tests  with  heavily  multiple  choice  questions,  al- 
though we  still  try  to  do  open-ended  questions. 

We  have  developed  techniques  and  piloted  them  for  measuring 
higher  order  skills  with  hands-on  equipment,  and  we  are  looking 
for  money  next  year  to  be  able  to  actually  put  that  into  the  field. 
While  we  see  no  drops  in  this  time  period  in  communications  skills, 
that  is  against  a  backdrop  where  requirements  are  rising,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  Hudson  Institute.  So  relatively,  we  may  be  declin- 
ing. 

The  infomjation  on  the  difference  Between  being  able  to  decode 
print  and  being  able  to  do  these  tasks  with  information  processing 
skills  we  think  is  very  important  to  informing  adult  literacy  ef- 
forts. There  is  an  awful  lot  of  effort  to  teach  people  to  read,  and 
there  ave  people  who  can't  read,  but  the  larger  literacy  problem  we 
see  is  that  they  can  decode  the  print  but  there  is  something  going 
on  here  beyond  that  and  instruction  is  going  to  have  to  deaf  with 
it. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  think  you  are  saying  that  that  is  true 
both  of  adult  illiteracy  and  the  illiteracy  of  school  children  or,  let 
us  say,  literacy  but  not  functional  literacy. 

Mr.  Barton.  We  have  not  measured — we  have  not  given  the 
adult  literacy  survey  to  school  students  yet.  We  gave  them  regular 
classroom  kinds  of  reading. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  are  telling  us  that  95  percent  of 
11th  or  12th  graders  are  literate,  but  that  anywhere  from  49  per- 
cent or  up  can't  process  the  information? 

Mr.  Barton.  That  is  essentially  correct,  sir. 

Representative  Scheuer.  So  you  are  talking  about  a  large  degree 
of  functionally  illiteracy  among  both  the  high  school  kids  and  our 
adult  population? 

Mr.  Barton.  That  is  right. 

We  will  have  our  report  out  on  U.S.  history  and  literature  for 
11th  graders  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  You  read  a  lot  in  the 
paper  about  what  kids  know  about  history  and  hterataure  from  our 
assessment  of  this,  which  we  have  done  under  contract  for  the  Edu- 
cation and  Excellence  Network,  and  the  papers  have  been  full  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  of  what  kids  don't  know  about  basic  knowledge 
of  history. 

Those  results  were  just  published  by  Diane  Ravitch  and  Chester 
Finn. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Is  that  her  book  right  here?  Did  you 
bring  that  along  to  leave  with  the  subcommittee?  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Barton.  That  is  exactly  why  I  brought  it  along.  [Laughter.] 
Representative  Scheuer.  Marvelous. 

Mr.  Barton.  We  will  also  send  you  our  report  when  it  comes  out. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Very  good,  excellent, 

Mr.  Barton.  I  mentioned  that  we  are  not  ready  with  our  own 
report.  This  book  has  the  data  we  have  collected.  We  will  also  issue 
our  own  report;  we  collect  the  data  under  contract  for  EEN  with 
money  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

But  I  mention  it  because  the  humanities  mostly  get  left  out  of 
discussions  of  educational  progress  when  we  are  talking  about  our 
competitive  situation  and  international  economies.  Most  of  the 
commission  reports  left  it  out,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Paidea  propopal  and  Tex  Sizer  and  Ernie  Boyer's  reports  on 
high  school. 

If  we  just  look  at  those  skills  that  are  approximately  related  to 
technology,  which  are  very  important,  and  we  leave  the  rest  out, 
we  will  be  too  narrow.  I  think  we  have  to  have  the  view  that  we 
are  competing  against  whole  cultures,  when  we  are  competing 
against  Japan,  for  example.  In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  the^^  have 
a  sense  of  their  history,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  their  history, 
they  have  a  common  culture  of  striving. 

&)  I  am  just  mentioning  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

The  NAEP  study  released  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  found  that  68  percent  of  the  students  didn't  know  who  wrote 
the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  didn't  know  when  the  Civil  War  took 
place,  didn't  know  who  wrote  "Crime  and  Punishment,"  and  so 
forth. 

Do  these  Japanese  young  people  who  are  so  impressive  as  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force,  do  they  know  that  Kyoto  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Japan  until  1890?  Do  they  know  who  the  ancient  war- 
riors and  poets  and  dramatists  of  Japan  were?  Do  they  know  who 
was  the  chief  in  the  Tokugawa  period?  Or  are  they  simply  function- 
ally literate  in  terms  of  performing  up  to  standard*}  of  excellence 
on  the  work  force? 

What  I  am  asking  is  how  important  is  it  that  these  kids  don't 
know  when  the  Civil  War  took  place? 

They  are  obviously  deprived.  They  can't  be  as  enriched  as  kids 
who  are  really  familiar  with  what  America  is  all  about. 

But  in  terms  of  not  knowing  who  wrote  the  "Canterbury  Tales" 
and  not  knowing  who  authored  "Crime  and  Punishment,"  is  that 
really  relevant? 

It  may  be  relevant  to  whether  or  not  they  are  good  citizens  and 
how  interesting  they  are,  but  is  it  relevant  to  how  competently 
they  can  perform  in  the  workplace? 

Mr.  Barton.  There  is  certainly  not  an  absolutely  direct  rel- 
evance. I  couldn't  argue  it,  and  I  have  no  factual  information  about 
Japan.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  had  an  international  compar- 
ison on  literature.  I  am  not  really  aware  of  one  in  the  lEA  com- 
parisons. 

Since  it  is  a  homogeneous  culture  with  a  long  history,  my  guess 
is  that  they  do  know  their  history  an  awful  lot  better  than  we  do. 

All  I  am  really  suggesting  is  that  there  is  a  holistic  element  in 
terms  of  cultures  competing,  in  which  motivations  and  common  na- 
tional strivings  are  shaped. 

I  would  be  hard  pressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  you  a  precise  re- 
lationship, but  many  of  our  students  do  not  know  an  awful  lot  of 
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common  things.  Only  3  in  10  can  place  the  Civil  War  within  its  cor- 
rect 50 -year  period.  About  half  can  tell  you  that  Joseph  Stalin,  as 
compared  to  some  other  people  in  multiple  choice  questions,  was 
the  Russian  leader  when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II. 
However,  7  in  10  do  know  that  Lincoln  wrote  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

In  both  history  and  literature  you  have  to  look  at  these  questions 
and  make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  how  important  you  think  it  to 
be  able  to  answer  them. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  think  it  is  important.  I  cm  a  product 
of  a  liberal  arts  education.  I  was  a  classics  and  music  m^or  in  col- 
lege, and  I  believe  in  a  classics  and  liberal  arts  education. 

But  within  the  framework  that  we  are  discussing,  I  don't  know 
how  important  those  figures  that  you  just  cited  are  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  young  person  can  perform  effectively  in  the  work 
force.  The  ability  to  read  and  the  ability  to  think  cognitively  and  to 
reason  abstractly  can  all  be  there  without  that  kid  ever  having 
given  a  thought  as  to  who  wrote  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  or  who 
wrote  "Crime  and  Punishment." 

Mr.  Barton.  I  would  have  to  say,  sir,  I  don't  know  either. 

That  is  my  summary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barton,  together  with  an  attach- 
ment,  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  E.  BARTON* 


Mr«  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:    It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  convey  what  the  Nation's  Report  Card  has  learned  about  high 
school  graduates,  and  to  comment  on  their  achievement  In  terms  of  what  It  may 
m«an  for  the  quality  of  the  workforce,  as  requested  In  your  letter  of 
September  14,  1987 « 

The  "Report  C&rd"  Is  a  project  ongoing  since  1969,  mandated  by  Congress  as 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Education's  Center  for  Educatlci  Statistics,  ond  currently  administered  by 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

First  I  will  attempt  to  sum.Tiarlze  what  we  have  learned  about  high  school 
students  and  graduates  from  recent  assessments.  Then,  I  will  comment  on  the 
relation  of  these  findings  to  the  Issues  being  addressed  by  this  Committee. 


*Assoc1ate  Director.  The  Nation's  Report  Card,  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress.  Educational  Testing  Service.   Views  here  expressed 
do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  funding  agency. 
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READING 


After  level  performance  from  1971  to  1980,  17-year-old  students  slightly 
improved  in  reading  proficiency  between  1980  to  1984.   Better  news  yet,  Black 
and  Hispanic  H^year-olds  iniproved  considerably,  although  they  remained  far 
behind  their  White  peers  (in  1984,  the  average  performance  of  Black  and  Hispanic 
students  at  age  17  was  at  the  avera<^o  for  13-year-old  White  students). 

dy  age  17,  all  students  had  achieved  rudimentary  reading  skills,  and  97 
percent  had  reached  a  basic  level  where  they  have  the  ability  to  understand 
specific  or  sequentially  reiated  information.   The  great  majority...  84 
percent...  could  read  at  the  intermediate  level,  which  means  that  they  can 
search  for  specific  information,  interrelate  idea^,  and  inake  generalizations 
based  on  what  they  read;  they  did  this  dealing  with  reading  passages  from 
literature,  science,  and  social  studies. 

At  the  adept  level,  there  was  a  huge  drop  in  performance;  Just  2  in  5 
reached  ..nis  level,  where  they  must  deal  with  relatively  complicated 
information.   For  example,  they  are  likely  to  fail  at  an  assignment  like  the  one 
in  attachment  A,  where  they  are  asked  to  read  a  12-paragraph  account  of  the 
•istory  of  voting  rights  for  women  and  answer  questions  based  on  it. 

We  lost  95  percent  of  17-year-old  students,  at  the  advanced  reading  level 
where  they  are  required  to  synthesize  and  learn  from  Specialized  materials, 
including  scientific  materials,  literary  essays,  historical  documents,  and 
materials  found  in  professional  and  technical  working  environments. 

In  our  report  to  the  nation.  The  Reading  Report  Card,  we  expressed  satis- 
faction that  progress  was  being  made  and  that  students  were  reaching  this 
intermediate  level.   At  the  same  time  we  expressed  great  concern  about  the 
disproportionately  low  performance,  on  average,  by  minority  youngsters,  and  the 
general  shortage  of  higher-level  reading  skills  among  all  students. 
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WRITING 

NA£P  measures  proficiency  In  three  kinds  of  writing:    Informative  writing, 
persuasive  writing,  iind  Inaglnatlve  writing. 

« 

In  general,  the  writing  performance  of  17-year-old  students  fell  from  1974 
to  1979,  then  rose  from  1979  to  1984,  with  the  net  result  that  perforwance 
levels  at  the  close  of  the  decade  were  little  changed. 

The  levels  of  ach1cvenje>it  are  disappointing,  and  on  some  tasks  dismaying. 
The  relatively  happy  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to  reading  gives  way  to  gloora 
when  we  examine  writing. 

Informative  Writing.  While  around  6  in  10  eleventh  graders  assessed  in 
1984  could  write  «dequ«te  descriptions  based  on  fatal  liar,  relatively  simple 
information  or  experiences,  only  about  3  in  10  wrote  an  «dequ«e  description  of 
d  modern  painting.   On  more  difficult  tasks  requiring  some  analysis  of  social 
science  passages,  only  7  to  25  percent  performed  adequately,  while  8  in  10 
reached  a  ninlMl  level  of  accomplishment.* 

Persuasive  Writing.   In  this  kind  of  writing,  students  t'-y  to  win  others  to 
their  point  of  view,  defending  their  positions  or  arguing  for  a  specific  course 
of  action.  On  four  different  tasks,  between  15  percent  and  28  percent  of  the 
17-year-olds  perforoied  adequ«ely,  while  from  60  to  90  percent  performed 
min1«ally. 

Imaginative  Writing  includes  the  entire  range  of  literacy  and  expressive 
writing.    In  three  such  writing  tasks,  from  18  to  48  percent  of   '^venth  graders 


♦The  task  on  which  25  percent  performed  adequately  required  students  to  read  a 
passage  about  frontier  life.   Then  they  were  asked  to  write  a  comparison  of 
modern-day  food  with  frontier  food. 
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pcrfonntd  adtquattly  or  better,  md  from  66  to  88  percent  performed  minimally  or 
better. 

In  «  separate  report,  NAEP  analyzed  student  performance  In  the  mechirlcs 
of  wr1t1n9>  spelling,  grafunar  and  punctuation.   Achievement  levels  were 
relatively  high,  and  control  of  written  English  Increased  at  the  older  ages, 
reflecting  the  considerable  attention  these  natters  get  In  the  schools. 

LITERACY 

Last  fall,  NAEP  released  the  results  of  the  literacy  assessment  of  ydung 
adults  agcw  21-2S,  based  on  a  household  assessment  conducted  In  198S.  The 
report  was  entitled  Literacy.   Profiles  of  America's  Young  Adults.  The 
assessment  consisted  of  9U*m1nute  household  Interviews  with  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  some  4,000  young  adults.  Irrespective  of  how  much 
education  they  had;  It  Included  college  graduates  as  well  as  high  school 
dropouts.  Your  concern  Is  with  what  high  school  students  can  do,  so  I  will 
address  the  literacy  skills  of  two  groups:   those  who  dropped  out  during  their 
high  school  years  and  those  who  graduated  (this  later  category  Includes  those 
who  had  some  post-secorj)ary  education,  so  the  results  will  overstate  what  high 
school  graduates  can  do). 

But  first,  I  Should  describe  this  literacy  study,  for  It  differs  In 
Important  respects  from  Past  studies,  and  from  frequently  used  concepts  of 
literacy  and  Illiteracy. 

First,  our  study  recognizes  that  there  Is  no  single  cut-point  that 
separates  those  who  are  fully  literate  from  those  who  are  totally  Illiterate; 
Instead,  there  1$  a  continuum  of  literacy  stcllls  In  our  nation  and  this  had  led 
us  to  "profile"  literacy  stcllls  rather  than  project  a  single  number  of 
"Illiterates,"  as  previous  studies  have  done. 
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Second,  we  have  chosen  to  profile  literacy  In  three  areas,  rather  than  as  a 
single  construct: 

—  Prose  literacy:    reading  and  Interpreting  prose,  as  In 
newspaper  articles,  magazines,  and  books; 


—  Document  literacy:    Identifying  and  using  Information 
located  In  documents  such  as  foms,  tables,  charts,  and 
Indexes;  and, 

—  Quintltitlve  literacy:  applying  numerical  operations  to 
Information  contained  In  printed  material  such  as  a  menu, 
a  checkbook,  or  an  advertisement. 


Third,  we  went  beyond  the  traditional  approach  of  just  asking  questions  and 
reporting. the  average  percent  of  correct  answers.   Using  psychometric 
technology,  proficiency  scales  were  created  that  range  from  0  to  500,  for  each 
of  the  three  aspects  of  literacy.   At  points  along  the  scale,  proficiency  levels 
are  Illustrated  with  tasks  at  which  people  who  score  at  that  level  are  likely  to 
succeed*   Such  a  scale  enables  comparisons  among  many  groups  within  the 
population,  allows  us  to  relate  proficiency  to  other  Information  collected  about 
the  young  adults  (30  minutes  of  the  assessment  were  devoted  to  background 
questions),  and  secures  the  opportunity  for  accurate  comparisons  over  time  If 
the  survey  Is  repeated. 

Practically  all  ycung  adults  who  finished  high  school  (and  had  some 
post-secondary  education)  are  able  to  use  printed  Information  to  accomoHsh 
tasks  that  are  routine  or  uncomplicated.   Below,  results  for  the  200  scale 
level  are  presented* 


For  Prose  literacy,  97  percent  performed  at  least  at 


the  200  .level  on  a  scale  of  0  to  500.   One  task 
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Characteristic  of  performance  at  this  level  Is 
writing  a  simple  description  of  the  type  of  job  one 
would  like  to  have  (199).   Another  Is  accurately 
locating  a  single  piece  of  Information  from  a  news- 
paper article  of  moderate  length  (210). 

—  For  Document  Literacy,  97  percent  performed  at  least 
at  the  200  level «   One  characteristic  task  directs 
the  reader  to  match  money-saving  coupons  to  a 
shopping  list  of  several  items  (2U).   Another  task 
Involves  entering  personal  background  information  on 
a  job  application  (196). 

—  For  Quantitative  Literacy,  93  percent  performed  at 
least  at  the  225  level*   The  task  that  best  typifies 
this  level  requires  totaling  two  entries  on  a  bank 
deposit  slip  (233). 

While  we  can  take  some  solace  in  the  finding  that  almost  all  perform  at 
these  basic  levels,  literacy  skills  seem  to  us  to  be  distressingly  limited: 
relatively  small  proportions  of  young  adult  high  school  graduates  were 
proficient  at  levels  characterized  by  the  more  moderate  or  relatively  complex 
tasks. 


For  Prose  Literacy,  just  27  percent  performed  at  the 
325  level «   A  representative  task  at  this  level 
required  locating  Information  on  the  basis  of  three 
bits  of  Information  that  are  repeated  throughout  a 
lengthy  news  article. 
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—   For  Document  Literacy,  only  U  percent  are  estimated 
to  be  at  or  above  the  350  level .  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  do  tasks  such  as  figuring  out, 
from  a  bus  schedule— the  time  on  a  Saturday  morning 
when  the  second  bus  arrives  at  the  Downtown  Terminal 


For  Quantitative  Literacy,  just  39  percent  are 
estimated  to  be  at  or  above  the  325  level,  where  a 
typical  task  requires  the  reader  to  exaniine  a  menu  to 
compute  the  cost  of  a  specified  meal  and  to  determine 
the  correct  change  from  a  specified  amount  (337). 
(Only  about  13  percent  were  at  the  350,  level  where 
performance  included  figuring  the  exact  amount  of  a 
10  percent  tip)* 


Needless  to  say,  high  school  dropouts  performed  much  less  well  than 
graduates.   On  the  prose  scale,  just  10  percent  were  <.ble  to  find  information  in 
the  news  article,  compared  with  27  percent  for  graduates*   On  the  quantitative 
scale,  the  results  were  similar-   Just  10  percent  were  able  to  compute  the  cost 
of  a  meal  from  a  menu,  compared  with  30  percent  for  graduates* 

The  above  is  gleaned  from  examining  just  two  levels  on  each  of  the  three 
scales.   Everyone  can  look  at  representative  tasks  at  different  proficiency 
levels  and  make  their  judgments  about  what  proportions  are  ill-prepared  for 
life's  challenges.   The  levels  of  literacy  needed  by  any  individual  depend  on 
the  demands  individuals  face  in  different  life  areas  .*.  of  work,  home,  and 
conmunity.  And  within  those  areas  the  questions  become:   What  job?   Doing  what 
in  the  home?   Doing  what  in  the  community?   The  NAEP  study  has  measured  what 


(334)* 
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young  adults  can  do;  it  has  not  measured  what  different  -settings  require  of 
them.   For  example,  fewer  than  one  in  twenty  is  at  the  proficiency  level  (375) 
represented  by  the  task  of  estimating  cost  using  grocery  store  unit  price 
labels.   Is  that  acceptable?   Is  that  a  failure  during  the  school  years? 

These  levels  would  seem  to  us  to  be  disappointing  and  inadequate  if  we 
require  a  more  competent  labor  force  in  an  econoqy  increasingly  shaped  by 
technology. 

Not  only  are  small  proportions  of  young  adults  making  it  to  advanced  levels 
on  the  literacy  scales,  but  proficiency  levels  vary  considerably  among  different 
populations  of  young  adults.   (The  differences  described  below  are  based  on  the 
entire  sample  of  21-  to  25-year-oIds,  instead  of  only  high  school  graduates.) 

0  Black  young  adults,  on  average,  perform  significantly  below  White  young 
adults,  with  Hispanic  young  adults  performing  mid-way  between. 

—  Eighty-six  percent  of  Black,  94  percent  of  Hispanic,  and 
98  percent  of  White  young  adults  perform  at  least  at  tne 
200  level  on  the  Prose  Literacy  Scale. 

—  Eleven  percent  of  Black,  24  percent  of  Hispanic,  and  43 
percent  cf  White  young  adults  perform  at  or  above  the 
325  level  on  this  scale. 

0   The  longer  the  time  spent  in  school,  the  higher  the  literacy 
proficiency.   Again,  using  the  prose  scale: 

—  At  or  above  the  200  level  are  71  percent  of  those  with  8 
or  less  years  of  school,  88  percent  of  high  school 
dropouts,  ^nd  97  percent  of  the  young  adults  who  have  a 
high  school  diploma  or  some  post-secondary  education. 
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—   At  or  above  the  325  level  are  0  percent  of  those  with  8 
or  less  years  of  school,  10  percent  of  high  school 
dropouts,  27  percent  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  some 
post-secondary  education,  and  63  percent  with  a 
post-secondaiy  degree* 
While  the  use  of  simple  print  for  routine  tasks  is  within  the  gr^ap  of  nost 
young  adults,  literacy  skills  remain  an  unreached  potential  for  a  large 
proportion.   This  is  an  important  finding  for  programmatic  efforts  aimed  at 
improvement.    The  deficiency  identified  here  is  in  young  adults'  sk'Us  at 
deJing  with  the  more  complex  tasks  embedded  in  print  materials.   Evidently,  the 
printed  word  usually  can  be  decoded,  but  the  information  obtained  is  not 
processed  correctly  to  solve  the  problem.   This  information  is  as  important  for 
school  curricula  as  it  is  for  shaping  adult  literacy  programs. 


The  education  reform  movement  of  the  last  few  years  has  largely  ignored  the 
humanities.   The  major  commission  reports  and  studies  have  said  practically 
nothing  about  these  subject  areas  (with  a  few  important  exceptions).  Likely, 
this  is  due  to  the  central  concern  about  the  role  of  education  in  ensuring 
economic  growth,  in  sustaining  the  econon\y  in  a  technological  era,  and  in  the 
critical  business  of  staying  (becoming)  competitive  in  world  markets.   While  It 
Is  premature  for  NAEP  to  say  m.ch  about  current  student  knowledge  of  U.S. 
history  and  literature,  the  focus  of  these  hearings— on  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force— suggests  that  the  humanities  could  be  forgotten  again.   So  I  will  review 
the  situation  briefly. 

NAEP  assessed  basic  knowledge  of  literature  and  United  States  history, 
among  17-year-old  students,  in  the  spring  of  1986,  under  a  contract  with  the 
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Educational  Excellence  Network,  which  was  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  matter.   While  the  Public-Use  Data 
Tape  has  been  available  since  last  spring,  and  EEN  has  Issued  Its  report.  NAEP's 
own  report  has  not  been  published  (It  will  be  this  month).   Student  performance 
on  the  assessment  Is  fully  described  In  What  Do  Our  17«Year-01ds  Know?,  written 
by  Diane  Ravltch  and  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.  (with  a  Foreword  by  Lynne  V.  Cheney), 
for  the  EEN. 

Commenting  on  the  state  of  teaching  and  learning,  authors  Ravitch  and  Finn 
come  to  this  conclusion: 


"If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  national  report 
card  for  those  studying  American  history  and 
literature,' then  we  would  have  to  say  that  this 
nationally  representative  sample  of  eleventh 
grade  students  earns  falling  marks  In  both 
subjects.   A  few  do  exceptionally  well;  the  great 
majority  do  not.   So  long  as  our  schools  are 
expected  to  educate  all  our  youngsters,  not  just 
the  best  and  the  brightest,  then  the  results  of 
this  assessment  are  cause  for  serious  concern." 

Similarly  concerned  about  what  she  considered  a  poor  showing  ^  .  the 

assessment,  Lynne  V.  Cheney,  Chair  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 

In  the  Foreword  to  the  Ravltch-Finn  book,  sums  It  up  this  way; 


"History  and  Literature  are  Important,  then;  ^ut 
we  are  no  longer  emphasizing  their  study  In  our 
schools.   Mhen  once  children  studied  history 
every  year  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade,  now.  In  many  states,  they  are  required  to 
study  It  but  a  single  year.   Where  once  grade 
school  students  had  textbooks  that  contained 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Shakespeare,  and  Dickens, 
now  they  have  readers  with  essays  about  how  to 
read  maps  and  decide  on  careers." 

Judgments  will  likely  differ  on  what  the  results  mean;  they  will  vary  with 

the  Importance  assigned  to  such  factual  knowledge,  the  significance  attached  to 

the  specific  questions  asked  In  the  NAEP  Assessment,  and  the  priorities  assigned 
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to  these  subjects  as  compared  with  others.  Yet,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the 
results,  I  expect  that  few  will  be  wholly  pleased  by  them,  although  many  may  be 
less  alarmed.  The  NAEP  Assessment  results  will,  we  hope,  inform  this  important 
debate  about  what  students  should  know  and  schools  should  teach. 

Me  would,  I  think,  be  making  a  mistake  to  confine  our  views  on  the  quality 
of  the  future  labor  force  being  incubated  in  our  schools  to  the  math  and  science 
dimension  of  literacy.   Although  these  are  the  skills  most  proximate  to  the 
functioniny  of  a  technological  econony,  we  compete  with  whole  cultures  in  the 
world  economy,  and  there  is  risk  in  losing  a  sense  of  our  own  culture  in  an 
emphasis  on  skills  and  cognitive  development  that  are  devoid  of  content.  The 
motivation  to  excel  in  Japan,  for  example,  is  rooted  in  the  sense  of  a  Nation 
and  a  culture  with  a  very  long  history,  and  of  shared  experiences,  values,  and 
strivings  for  the  future. 

***** 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  NAEP  has  learned  about  what  current 
and  recent  high  school  students  know  and  can  do,  from  its  assessments  during  the 
last  three  years.   This  knowledge  will  be  greatly  expanded  in  the  caning  months 
as  NAEP  completes  the  reporting  of  the  1986  assessment,  in  the  important 
subjects  of  math,  science,  and  computer  competence. 

With  the  returns  now  in,  some  conclusions  can  be  reached  about  the 
relationship  between  what  students  are  learning  in  school  and  what  skills  and 
abilities  will  be  needed  in  the  workforce  of  the  future.    NAEP,  of  course* 
measures  what  young  people  know;  it  does  not  make  labor  force  projections  or 
attempt  to  measure  what  skills  jobs  or  other  life  activities  require.    But  a  few 
comments  are  warranted. 
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1.    Basic  Skills  versus  Hlgher^Order  Skills 

The  distinction  between  so-called  basic  and  higher-order  skills,  made  with 
differing  words,  has  been  receiving  much  recent  comment.   A  consistent  finding 
in  recent  NAEP  assessments  is  that  students  are  reaching  basic  ...  or  just 
adequate  ...  levels  of  knowledge  and  skills.    In  the  case  of  reading  there  has 
been  some  improvement  at  these  levels,  and  substantial  improvement  among 
minority  students  (we  have  no  trend  data  in  literacy).    The  schools  concentrated 
on  basic  skills  and  minimum  competencies  throughout  the  1970' s,  and  the  gains 
indicate  the  results  from  this  concentration.    Further,  our  analysis  suggests 
that  in  reading  the  floor  was  raised  by  the  "early  start"  provided  by  the  early 
childhood  education  programs  which  commenced  in  the  1960 's. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  seeing  the  ranks  of  students  thin  as  we  progress  up 
the  proficiency  scales,  both  in  the  case  of  reading  and  in  the  three  measures  of 
literacy.   These  results  have  helped  identify  a  deficiency,  although  a  number  of 
education  commissions  and  studies  have  been  calling  attention  to  this  problem 
throughout  the  1980s.    If  one  expects  an  economy  that  requires  an  even  better 
educated  work  force,  as  a  great  many  do,  there  is  cause  for  concern. 

Last  Harch,  NAEP  released  a  brief  synthesis  of  its  reading,  writing  and 

literacy  assessments,  entitled  Learning  to  be  Literate  in  A)neri<'a.    It  sumned 

the  situation  up  this  way: 

"^The  results  across  a  variety  of  assessments  present  a 
consistent  picture  of  the  state  of  literacy  in  America: 

0  Host  children  and  young  adults  demonstrate  surface 
understanding  of  a  range  of  materials  appropriate  for 
their  age. 

0   Only  small  percentages  of  children  and  young  adults 
can  reason  effectively  about  what  they  are  reading  or 
writing. 

In  fostering  literacy  in  America,  we  have  made  an 
impressive  beginning— but  not  enough  people  are 
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developing  the  advanced  literacy  skills  that  are  needed 
In  our  Increasingly  complex  and  technological  society*" 


Z*     The  Future  Need 

While  NAEP  makes  neither  labor  force  projections  nor  analyzes  requirements, 
others  are  beginning  to  put  together  projections  that  enable  judgments  about 
future  needs  versus  current  trends,   A  recent  and  sophullcated  effort  In  this 
regard  Is  the  project  of  the  Hudson  Institute  (funded  by  the  U*S*  Department  of 
Labor)  resulting  In  the  report  Workforce  2000:    Work  and  Workers  for  the  21st 
Century,  written  by  William  B.  Johnston  and  Arnold  E,  Packer,   The  conclusion 
reached  regarding  trends  in  the  educational  requirements  of  jobs  was: 


"Ranking  of  all  jobs  [projected  to  the  year  2000] 
according  to'  the  skills  required  on  a  scale  of  1-6,  with 
six  being  the  highest  level  of  skills.  Indicates  that  the 
fastest-growing  jobs  require  much  higher  math,  language, 
and  reasoning  capabilities  than  current  jobs,  while 
slowly-growing  jobs  require  less       When  skill  require- 
ments In  language,  reasoning,  and  mathematics  are 
averaged,  only  four  percent  of  the  new  jobs  can  be  filled 
by  Individuals  with  the  lowest  levels  of  skills,  compared 
to  9  percent  of  jobs  requiring  such  low  skills  today*  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  41  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
will  require  skills  ranked  In  crn  of  the  top  three 
categories,  compared  with  only  24  percent  that  require 
such  proficiency  at  present*" 

Recently,  NAEP  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Hudson  Institute  to  use  data 

from  the  NAEP  young  adult  literacy  assessment  in  the  Institute's  effort  to 

project  the  literacy  requirements  that  will  be  faced  by  the  nation's  workforce 

in  the  year  2000* 


3*     The  Dimensions  of  Quality 

Academic  achievements  are  a  major  factor  in  judging  the  quality  of  new 
entrants  to  the  labor  force,  and  these  are  what  NAEP  measures.   However,  for 
those  entering  employnent  directly  from  high  school,  academic  knowledge  is  only 
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one  dimension  that  employers  have  in  mind  when  they  hirfe  and  when  thty  judge  the 
schools  on  the  products  they  are  turning  out*   A  recent  illustration  of  this 
breadth  of  preparation  is  what  the  just  released  and  highly  publicised  report  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  entitled  Children  in  Need,  has  to  say 
about  the  "invisible  curriculum"  (this  was  also  an  important  theme  in  CEO's  1985 
report,  Investing  in  our  Children)^    In  a  section  titled  "Employability  Skills 
and  the  Invisible  Curriculum",  CED  pointed  out  that: 


An  effective  invisible  curriculum  stresses  good  work 
habits,  teamwork,  perseverance,  honesty,  self-reliance, 
and  consideration  for  others.    These  character-builders 
are  as  important  to  future  success  as  the  academic  skills 
taught  through  the  traditional  curriculum* 

The  invisible  curriculum  is  where  the  foundations  for 
employability  are  laid*   Schools  that  develop  and 
reinforce  good  habits,  shared  values,  and  h<<3h  standards 
of  behavior  are  most  «ikely  to  produce  graduates  who 
succeed  in  higher  education  and  work*" 


My  own  investigations  into  what  employers  are  looking  for  when  they  hire, 
and  when  they  judge  the  products  of  the  school,  would  bear  out  the  views 
expressed  in  the  CEO  report**   In  the  1980' s  there  were  a  half-dozen  or  so 
studies  of  what  employers  are  looking  for*   For  example: 

0     In  a  telephone  survey  of  a  sample  of  "The  Fortune  1,300"  companies  in 
1983,  executives  were  asked  how  they  would  rank  education,  job 
experience  and  character  in  hiring  decisions*    Th^  put  character 
first*   They  also  believed,  however,  that  serious  changes  were  needed 
in  education* 


*Paul  E*  Barton,  "Employers  and  High  Schools:    The  Fit  Between  Learning  and 
Working,"  in  Business  and  the  Public  Schools,  edited  by  Marsha  Levine  and 
Denis   P*  Doyie,  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  Winter,  1986* 
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0   In  a  1983  study  of  employers  In  San  Franctsco,  employers  were  asked  to 
rank  16  factors  In  hiring  decisions*   At  the  top  was  "seemed  serious 
about  work  and  eager  to  get  a  job*"   Second  was  "seeired  bright  and 
alert."   The  record  of  achievement  In  school. was  down  the  list. 
Our  task  at  NAEP  Is  to  track  educational  progress*   Our  results  are 
Increasingly  pertinent  for  an  employing  coinmunlty  that  clearly  wants  better 
educated  workers,  d^^*  that  believes  education  requirements  will  Increase  In  the 
future.    However,  we  also  need  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  academic  achievement  of 
students  Is  not  the  only  dimension  In  achieving  a  high  quality  and  adaptable 
workforce. 

4.    The  literacy  Question 

Last,  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  findings  of 
NAEP*s  young  adult  literacy  assessment.   Almost  all  young  Americans  In  this  age 
jroup  can  perform  the  elemental  tasks  with  the  printed  and  written  word.  They 
likely  can  a)  write  a  simple  description  of  the  type  of  Job  they  would  like  to 
have,  b)  locate  the  expiration  date  on  a  driver's  license,  and  c)  for  92 
percent,  make  entries  on  a  bank  deposit  slip.   What  they  can't  do  Is  carry  out 
instructions  In  print  for  moderately  complicated  tasks  ...  assignments  that 
require  Irifonnatlon  processing  skills  In  addition  to  decoding  the  printed  word. 
Program  efforts  to  combat  "Illiteracy"  need  to  understand  these  distinctions, 
and  address  the  problems  of  those  people  whose  poor  performance  In  the  mladle 
areas  of  the  scales  stems  from  their  limited  range      skills.   NAEP  hopes  that 
the  assessment  will  Inform  the  development  of  remedial  programs  as  well  as 
provide  profiles  of  the  levels  of  literacy  In  the  adult  population.   To  better 
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track  the  development  of  literacy  through  the  school  years,  NAEP  will  give  a 
portion  of  the  literacy     cessment  used  for  young  adults  in  1985  to  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  grade  students  sampled  in  NAEP's  regular  biennial  survey  next  year. 


Education  has  broad  objectives,  of  preparing  all  to  cope  with  and  enjoy 
life  and  to  develop  to  full  potential.   One  very  important  life  experience  is 
participation  in  the  workforce,  and  it  is  proper  to  ask  how  the  schools  prepare 
our  young  citizens  for  this  dimension,  as  well  as  for  the  others  that  stand  to 
enrich  their  lives. 

We  can  hardly  underestimate  the  importance  of  paying  thoughtful  attention 
both  to  the  role  schools  play  in  this  labor  force  preparation,  and  to  the 
assistance  they  may  need  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

For,  as  the  Chairman  noted  in  his  letter  inviting  me  to  testify, 
-fundamental  changes  in  the  international  economic  structure  appear  to  be  making 
the  skills  of  our  workers  a  crucial  factor  in  the  capacity  of  our  economy  to 
provide  a  high  standard  of  living  for  our  citizens." 
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ATTAOWENT  A 


Exanple  of  m  reading  TjsIc  that 
students  at  the  "adept"  reading 
level  (300  on  a  scale  of  froa 
0  to  SOO)  are  likely  to  be  able 
to  perforo. 


Rcjd  the  rattnc  Kclow  jnJ  jn»wcr  the  quofiont  bj«c<J  on  ii  j 


Voiing  Righij  for  Women  i 

One  01  th\'  f tcjtoi  victoiict  u(  ihc  rrivtcixii  ns'ifcmcn'  hj» 
not  y<i  been  mtniioncd  Thu  v»c«'»Hf  <4mc  \kh\n  vuDcn  vion  th\ 
fichi  luvotf 

The  bjiilc  for  wostJn't  tulhjcc  wjt  a  lonK  one  tvci  >»n«c  ihc 
11^0 lomc  women  hjJ  <}cmJSiJcii  ihc  mhi  %  *  »vic  Tho  h«J 
hop<ii  10  |ct  ibc  (QIC  aftct  ;hr  Ciol  Wjt.  but  iHr  Fiftccath  Ant<?)J 
mcni  Kjtc  \ouni  (i^htt  only  to  BtjcV  men  A  J<w  votncn  un  lo: 
rtctidcni,  but  ihcy  kqi  *ciy  <<w  votct. 

A/«cr  ihcK  iihiti.  DiJn>  women  lurncd  ihvu  iticntK#n  «• 
KcMmc  tuf/tJKC  Ijwt  rJ»KJ  by  ihc  ttjtct  ThcK  ucnicn  ucic 
Called  tuflTJKcttct  Thcti  tan  tucccti  cjmc  in  1164  ubcn  %kom(n 
won  ihc  iixht  lo  *oic  in  the  icniioi)  w  W*timin£  When  th*^ 
W)rominK  IcKitlilutc  ittcjtu  become  4  ftJtc  m  K'*'*,  il  uiJ  ihJt 
U>omint  women  nu*l  be  sllo^kcj  lu  keep  thii  luthj  Th<  »iJic  Ir*' 
uIjiuic  tclcKtjphcJ  ronj[fc\>,  "AVc  tni>  tiivi<ui  ot  ifc*  t'nwn  j 
hundtcJ  >oi»,  but  wr  wt1|  come  in  wjih  vut  *»»>mcn  *"  Connc<.t 
finjJI)  sKicrd  to  idmii  Wjrominc  it)  ttatchivJ,  ^omcn  vot«»  jni  »U 

Women  Kio»»  the  countt>  were  cncoutJccJ  h\  the  »«t*«v  in 
Wyowint  In  CJiipjicninn  tA  Kci  ibc  »otc,  iuMtJKiti»  itn^  ihc  toi- 
iowinc  y\nK 

Ia  Wyomiac.  out  titicit  h\t 
C;n  UK  the  hiltM  wdl 
W'hy  on'i  wt  dii  wt  ctcf^whctc. 
Can  tofhodf  tctP 

(ty  1900  women  in  CoWjJo,  Ut  jh.  in  J  IJahu  hj  J  ^imcJ 
Wy^mtnc  women  m  KJminc  ihc  ii(ht  to  vote  Oth<M  IaIIoucJ 
Wnhin  J  few  ycitt  cvciy  tuic  woi  of  ih<  Rtxky  MountJiM  hj*J 
pjiwd  womsn  tulhiKc  bwt  In  191?  New  Yofk  followed  ihc 
rxjmptc  of  the  wotcin  ttJict  In  thjl  wmc  >cji  Icjnnctic  ftjnkin  ut 
the  ttm  o(  Montanj  took  office  Jt  the  fun  United  Sutct  (Cflctc«i 
womjn  * 
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Women  h$itxi  ^nc  |c(tin|  involved  tn  m»af  f»l^t  WAir.cn 
^rtt  Kiivt  in  ihc  Mtitcmcni'houK  RU>nmcni  S<ttlcmcni  houK^ 
\0tit  cramt  ih«i  helped  poor  r^orlc,  *nd  ihowMndt  o(  vomcn 
|icc<mc  involved  with  Kittcmcni  houui  The  ro^ctijr  »ni  cnmc 
thty  Mw  mWc  ihcm  think  mca  hid  (XX  done  »  |«oJ  K>b  ol  lunnmiC 

Su:fi<ctMt  tlto  j>i\i  «i(cniKm  lo  ihc  pf^'^nit  of  wm kmc 
women  Manjr  wocncn  h«i  become  mcrebci t  ol  unH^nt  One  U  (hi 
bctt'kncwnmc*ni2<iiont  wjt  ihc  lnicin<iiofl<l  l«4i(t''C4imcni 
WMknt  Union  |ILCwU|  Wmkir-c  Con4«iion«  wnc  h<t>h  I<m  Twfk 
t'homtdc  doihct  foi  tlivins  Woikcii  h»4  lo  tit  nn  bosci  They 
h<4  to  bur  ihcw  owB  nccdlct  <  Thcr  Cvcb  h<<2  lo  r«T  (he 
ciccfriciir  thcr  wkJs  W^kcti  t^ltcn  h*4  (o  haf  ihc  (k^hct  on  v«  huh 
thcr  b«d  m«dc  mitKkct. 

In  1909  ihc  tlCwU  c<Uc4  •  iiiikc  to  rcMcti  w0fk*n£  conJn»on« 
Ova  20.000  unKmmcmhetf  fcftR  Jiiiwwk  When  ihc  tiiikt 
ended,  the  union  h*4  won  «  S2  bowf  woi k^eek  and  loui  r<>d  Mr 
d«r*  '  ycM.  Imrtoyeit  f)M  pfomiKd  10  p«r     cteciiKiir  <nd 
netdJc*       «         •  ,  . 

The  tucecH  of  the  |4imcni  woikeis  encouuxed  «*0f  kmc  ^omen 
la  oihf I  vniont  lui  tciKMit  pfoblcmi  icm<incd  In       »  icititle 
ftf  c  beoKc  ouf  41  fhc  T>i<ntlc  ihiiiw<iti  (<cioiy  tn  New  Yoik  Cii> 
Tb«f c  wftc  no  >pf mklcit  >n  the  (<ciofr  <nd  ihe  doi«f >  wcirkKked 
7t$fff4  wockcti  crowded  inio  ihc  tor  flootf  of  ihr  Kildmt  Othef v 
fumped  10  the  titccf t  below.  More  ihin  »  bundted  ^  omen  wcte 
killed. 

A/in  Ihc  T;i<n|Ic  fiic,  runr  wOfkinf  women  KMned  ihe  lichi  I*** 
*<iln|  ii(hit  Thcr  uxucd  ih«i  Cftce  ihcrb«d  fined  ihc  ^Mt, 
wttnen  could  wofk  io|it  Uw%  r«tKd  ih«i  would  ptc%eni  tuch 

diMIICII, 

Union  ir<<kcft  KMncd  lulfr^iittt  in  iiymc    convince  tt«it  Ukt* 
UiM 1 10  T^tt  voiinjc  luthti  bill*  One  rorvUt  »r«Vc> 
5<hDcidctm<n  When  •  tt<tc  icnooi  uid  thu  ^rmtn  wou^ 
ibcif  b<<uir  <nd  ch«im  il  ihcr  wctc  allowed    viMc<  the  fefstf  led 
Ihc  fo*low|fl|  ctchanfc 

I  h«d  10  point  out  10  him  ibai  women  wcic  woikins  m  h<» 
101  ve«.  bui  be  utd  Doihins  ^boui  thcit  Immc  ihcit  chatan 
Nof  hid  he  mcnttooed  the  wotncn  in  Uundtict  who  ticod  M 
ihuiccB  houtt  tn  fcnibic  hc<t  <nd  steam  wiih  iheu  haitd^  in 
hoe  fiMch.  I  <tked  him  if  he  thoufhi  ihcr  would  lote  m<^e 
then  be<uir  <nd  chaim  br  puttmi  «  baltvi  in  the  bilWt  btti 
fh«A  by  tiMdtnc  ail  d»r  in  fKieiiei  o«  Uundmt 

The  tuf(i«te  EOt>vemcai  W4t  |tvcn  «  Unti  when  Amctw<n  invft 
wen  1 10  luiope  in  1917  lo  fifbt  in  ibc  f  uti  W«t}d  Vt'tt  Thuw«4nd« 
women  took  ovrf  »ob*  that  K»d  been  held  by  men  National  te«J«i« 
bcc<o  10  tbmk  I  hit  women  should  be  tcpiid     ibcu  wtxL  duiin^ 
the  wai.  hctideni  V/iItoa  hid  ooec  fell  tb<i  ihc  ^uetiion  ol 
wocn«a'i  tufhifc  »nould  be  decided  by  ihc  iinct  Afiei  the  h< 
eb«n|cd  hit  mind  tn  1919  Conrcft  r<tKd  the  Nmciecnih  Amend 
mcnt.  tf  1920  cnoufh  tiiict  uiilicd  ihc  amendment  u>  ih«i  women 
could  vMc  tn  Ihc  pfctideniMl  cicciton  ih<t  yen  Amciicjn  women 
bid  taken  »  btx  tier  toward  pjitlopaiinjt  fully  in  nsiiAnjt  lilf 
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In  whjt  ycjr  i;i  chc  fust  United  StJtci  congici»\*omcn  t jkc 

A  1890 
B  1900 
©1917 
D  1920 

E  I  don*<  know 

A  MJtc  scnjtot  sjid  xhn  vsomcn  vsoutJ  lo)c  then  bcjut) 
jnd  chjim  if  they  were  jllowcd  to  vote.  What  did  Ro)c 
Schncidcrman  sj)* 


2)  She  vjiMfi  that  wMktn/:  condition*  were  more  likely  than 


voting  mihi%  to  lead  to  the  lo))  of  a  woman's  beauty  and 


B  She  asTcpd  with  )iim  but  infi»tcd  on  voting  rights  for  women 

C  She  showed  htm  that  beautiful  and  chaimin^  women  were 

voting  in  seme  westers  states. 
D  She  responded  that  women  with  beauty  and  eharra  probabi) 

did  not  need  to  vote. 

E  1  don't  know. 

Aeeotdinx  to  the  artiele,  how  did  the  First  Wotid  War  help  the 
eausc  of  the  sufhasists' 

A  It  xave  garment  workers  ui  opportunity  to  Xet  bcttet  K)b> 
B  It  helped  union  leadets  to  let  better  condition*  for  their 
memKn 

C  It  eneourJj(id  women  to  protest  the 


\D)lt  dre\*  national  attention  to  the  contribution*  of  women 


eharni 


E  I  dun't  know, 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  delighted  you  are  here,  Professor  Resnick. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  record.  So  if  you  could  just  chat  with  us  as  though 
you  were  in  your  living  room,  then  we  will  get  on  to  some  ques- 
tions. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAUREN  B.  RESNICK,  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLO- 
GY AND  DIRECTOR,  LEARNING  RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  AND  IMMEDIATE  PAST 
PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Ms.  Resnick.  This  will  be  a  fairly  daunting  living  room.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  really  can't  add  to  my  predecessors  on  this  panel  in  terms  of 
debate,  what  they  have  said  about  the  basic  needs,  except  maybe  to 
suggest  that  they  are  underestimating  the  current  of  information 
processing,  thinking  skills  that  American  workers  are  going  to 
need. 

Our  productive  life  and  also  our  civic  life  are  going  to  be 
shaped— are  already  being  shaped — by  demanding  new  technol- 
ogies of  production  and  communication,  and  we  are  going  to  need  a 
population  to  use  these  that  is  literate  in  the  sense  that  hapn't 
really  been  the  central  goal  of  American  education. 

I  will  say  some  more  about  that  in  a  minute. 

We  need  people  who  have  to  be  able  to  understand  complex  sys- 
tems that  they  participate  in,  that  they  work  in,  because  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  them  multiple  times  in  the 
course  of  their  worklife  and  adapt  them.  We  can't  afford  workers 
who  simply  take  every  little  routine  as  given.  Instead,  we  are  going 
to  need  workers  who  can  grasp  A^hat  is  going  on  and  adapt  to 
changes  and  even  to  breakdowns. 

Breakdowns  in  the  broadest  sense  occur  any  time  there  is  a 
change  in  routine,  and  given  the  rate  of  change  that  we  can  expect 
in  technology,  everyone  is  going  to  encounter  breakdowns,  some- 
times because  the  system  fails,  which  complex  systems  always  do, 
and  sometimes  just  because  it  is  being  changed. 

We  are  going  to  need  people  who  can  be  intelligent  users  of  intel- 
ligent tools. 

We  face  a  work  future— it  is  really  already  present,  although  not 
as  visible  as  it  will  be  shortly— in  which  intelligent  tools  are  shap- 
ing the  nature  of  work.  To  use  these  tools  which  can  make  people 
infinitely  more  productive,  they  are  going  to  have  to  know  a  whole 
lot  less  than  they  used  to  about  how  to  perform  routine  operations 
and  a  whole  lot  more  about  how  the  tools  work  so  they  can  query 
them  and  adjust  them. 

Representative  Scheuer.  When  you  talk  about  intelligent  tools, 
you  mean  the  computer? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Yes,  I  mean  computers  standing  behind  various — 
what  we  call  interfaces. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Standing  behind  various  interfaces? 

Ms.  Resnick.  The  interfaces  are  what  you  actually  look  at,  the 
computer  screen,  the  hand-held  devic^  that  might  be  some  help  to 
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you  in  performing  complex  work  because  there  is  a  computer 
behind  it.  I  am  just  calhng  them  intelligent  tools  because  it  helps 
to  focus  on  the  fact  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  work  environment  in 
which  the  machines  are  going  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  adapta- 
bility and  "smarts"  in  them,  and  people  are  going  to  have  to  have 
even  more  than  that  or  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  use  them 
in  any  sensible  way. 

For  example,  the  machines  put  out  symbols.  That  is  what  a  com- 
puter terminal  

Representative  Scheuer.  The  machines  what? 

Ms.  Resnick.  They  are  going  to  symbolic  representations— let- 
ters, graphs,  and  numbers.  People  have  to  get  good  at  using  that 
symbolic  material.  That  doesn't  mean  just  being  good  at  moving 
symbols  around,  which  is  often  the  way  schools  perceive  the  job.  It 
means  understanding  what  the  symbols  refer  to,  what  is  the  real 
world  behind  the  symbols,  so  that  people  can  make  sensible  inter- 
pretations and  even,  sometimes  override  the  computf.rs,  and  that  is 
a  key  point. 

When  systems  change  or  temporarily  break  down,  the  humans 
who  use  them  are  going  to  have  to  do  exactly  what  the  machines 
can't.  They  are  going  to  have  to  step  back  from  the  system,  figure 
out  what  IS  wrong  and  how  to  respond.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
recognize  breakdowns,  know  how  to  work  around  them  temporari- 
ly, and  get  involved  in  redesigning. 

This  cannot  be  left  just  to  people  at  the  top.  The  new  manage- 
ment principles  make  it  clear  that  these  kinds  of  abilities  have  to 
be  distributed  throughout  a  work  force.  Other  kinds  of  research, 
cognitive  research,  research  by  psychologists  and  other  people  who 
study  human  functioning  on  jobs— there  have  been  a  lot  of  studies 
recently  on  how  people  function  in  various  kinds  of  jobs.  These  jobs 
range  from  the  most  complex,  such  as  medical  diagnosis,  to  jobs 
that  we  think  of  as  technically  skilled  jobs. 

Everywhere  we  learn  that  for  people  to  work  well  they  have  to 
have  a  mental  model  of  the  system,  an  idea  of  what  the  different 
parts  of  the  system  are,  how  they  fit  together,  how  changes  in  one 
part  of  the  system  affect  others. 

With  that  kind  of  understanding,  people  can  do  things  like  repair 
or  even  simply  survey  airplane  engines  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
in  working  condition  on  a  given  morning  on  a  given  airplane. 
Without  them,  they  can  follow  checklists  and  do  the  kind  of  basic 
reading  that  Mr.  Barton  tells  us  they  know  how  to  do,  but  not  in- 
terpret what  they  are  seeing,  and  they  are  likely  to  follow  routines 
in  ways  that  produce  errors,  sometimes  very  grave  ones,  elsewhere 
in  the  system. 

So  we  face  a  machine-rich,  intelligent  machine-rich  future,  and 
for  that  we  need  intelligent  people  and  people  who  are  able  to 
learn  on  the  job.  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  be  trained  in  high 
school  for  a  job  and  then  carry  out  that  job  for  even  5  or  10  years, 
much  less  the  rest  of  one's  worklife. 

So  the  traditional  relationship  of  education  to  work,  the  one  we 
have  inhented  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  that  was  passed  in  1971,  can't  work.  We  can't  imagine  di- 
rectly training  people  for  jobs  in  our  public  schools  on  any  broad 
scale.  That  can  only  work  when  there  is  slow  change,  and  we  are 
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not  going  to  face  a  future  of  slow  change,  and  it  can  only  work 
when  the  technology  of  work  is  simple  enough  and  safe  enough  to 
be  within  the  cost  and  safety  tolerances  of  the  school. 

Neither  of  those  conditions  holds,  and  the  traditional  view  that 
no  one  here  has  expressed  but  that  is  still  expressed  in  many  quar- 
ters, that  what  we  need  is  good,  old-fashioned  vocational  education, 
simply  can't  work  for  the  kind  of  future  we  face. 

Instead,  we  need  to  educate  people  who  are  going  to  know  how  to 
learn  in  the  corporate  education  classroom  and  the  technical  train- 
ing classrooms  and  just  on  the  job,  just  on  the  floor  of  the  work- 
place, whatever  kind  it  is. 

Now,  we  have  got  an  education  system  that  hasn't  been  devel- 
oped to  do  that  We  inherited,  just  as  almost  all  industrial  coun- 
tries did,  two  quite  separate  educational  systems.  One  was  designed 
for  the  elite.  That  was  designed  and  intended  to  train  people  to 
think  and  to  reason  and  to  reach  up  to  these  middle  to  higher 
levels  or  just  above  the  middle  to  the  higher  levels  that  have  been 
described,,  and  they  aren't  even  really  very  high. 

But  we  also  had  a  mass  system.  The  mass  system  was  intended 
for  everybody,  at  first  only  through  elementary  school  and  later  ex- 
tended into  the  high  school.  Its  goals  did  not  include  trying  to 
teach  people  these  kinds  of  higher  level  thinking  and  information 
processing  skills.  The  goals  were  simple  computation,  reading  pre- 
dictable tests,  reciting  civic  and  religious  codes  in  the  past,  and  so 
on,  the  very  kinds  of  goals  that  would  produce  the  good  scores  at 
the  bottom  levels  of  the  national  assessment.  The  goals  for  the 
mass  education  system,  which  is  the  bulk  of  our  education  system, 
didn't  include  interpreting  unfamiliar  texts,  constructing  convinc- 
ing arguments,  understanding  abstract  systems,  using  complex 
S3m[ibolic  ystems,  or  any  of  the  things  we  have  been  talking  about. 

So  while  we  have  increased  the  number  of  years  that  people  go 
to  school  dramatically  over  a  60-year  period,  most  students  still  go 
through  a  curriculum  mainly  focused,  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
focused,  on  the  kind  of  old  basics,  the  routinized  computational  sort 
of  basic  decoding  or  reciting  text  skills.  They  are  not  really  given  a 
chance  to  learn  thinking  and  reasoning  or  learning  how  to  learn. 

This  is  what  we  have  to  change,  and  it  is  a  very  big  challenge. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  new  basics.  It  is  really  a  new  education- 
al agenda.  It  is  not  a  new  idea  to  include  these  thinking  skills  in 
somebody's  curriculum,  but  it  is  a  new  idea  to  include  it  in  every- 
body's curriculum — the  poorest  children,  the  children  of  immi- 
grants, non-English  speakers,  the  inner  city  children,  and  so  on. 

It  is  quite  a  new  challenge  to  develop  a  pedagogy  and  a  set  of 
attitudes  that  will  try  to  develop  these  skills  in  all  individuals,  not 
just  an  elite.  To  do  it,  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is  think 
about  turning  the  whole  goal  system  of  American  education  to  this 
new  basics  agenda.  It  means  we  sort  of  can't  go  back  to  basics  for 
the  elementary  school  and  start  thinking  about  higher  level  skills 
afterwards. 

A  good  deal  of  research  in  the  last  few  years  has  established  that 
readmg  is  thinking,  that  if  you  do  reading  to  understand  a  text  you 
have  got  to  make  inferences. 

The  very  children  who  are  having  trouble  doing  math  are  the 
very  children  who  just  try  to  memorize  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  The 
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children  who  try  to  memorize  by  brute  repetitions  are  the  very 
ones  who  won't  succeed  even  in  memorizing. 

So  there  is  virtually  no  area  of  learning  that  we  can  afford  to 
treat  as  relegated  to  the  old  basics.  We  have  to  turn  the  whole 
school  system  around  from  the  elementary  school  up. 

This  is  a  very  major  challenge  that  is  going  to  require  a  massive 
reorientation  and  reeducation,  then,  of  teachers,  of  administrators, 
and  of  those  who  work  with  them  to  make  some  of  these  things 
possible. 

One  of  the  thin^  that  has  to  be  done  very,  very  urgently  to 
make  this  possible  is  to  rework  the  way  in  which  we  hold  schools 
accountable  for  their  results. 

Very  reasonably,  Americans  want  some  accountability.  They 
want  to  hold  educators  accountable  for  the  expenditure  of  tax  dol- 
lars on  education.  The  most  common  way  we  do  it  is  by  giving 
standardized  tests,  and  those  tests  are  multiple  choice  tests,  pencil 
and  paper  ones  that  have  been  referred  to. 

Now,  these  tests,  it  turns  out,  actually  suppress  efforts  to  move 
to  the  new  basics  agenda.  That  is  because  they  favor  factual  knowl- 
edge. They  are  able  to  test  whether  people  know  who  wrote  "The 
Brothers  Karamazov,*'  but  not  whether  somebody  can  read  "The 
Brothers  Karan:azov''  and  understand  it  in  great  depth. 

They  are  able  to  test  whether  students  have  memorized  some  sci- 
entific theory,  but  not  whether  they  are  able  to  handle  equipment 
in  the  laboratory  in  an  intelligent  way. 

What  happens,  though,  especially  when  as  now  in  many  states 
the  legislatures  are  demanding  routine  testing  of  all  students  every 
year  on  the  kinds  of  tests  that  favor  this  kind  of  low  level  knowl- 
edge, is  that  educators  turn  their  attention  to  that.  They  slight, 
even  totally  avoid,  the  kind  of  higher  order  skills  that  will  not  be 
reflected  on  these  test  scores. 

So  we  have  got  to  find  ways  of  changing  our  methods  of  assess- 
ment. The  technical  knowledge  for  doing  this  already  exists. 

We  know  how  to  make  open-ended  assessments  reliable  enough 
through  appropriate  uses  of  panels  of  judges  and  statistical  cross- 
checks. We  know  how  to  keep  costs  under  control  by  sampling  pro- 
cedures that  look  at  how  the  system  is  doing  but  not  at  how  every 
child  is  doing  each  year. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  pull  that  kind  of  information  together  and 
convince  educators— essentially  via  changes  in  the  way  in  which 
legislators  look  at  the  need  for  assessment— that  those  alternatives 
will  provide  the  kind  of  information  that  is  needed  for  adequate  ac- 
countability in  the  American  system. 

If  we  don't  do  that,  we  are  going  ro  get  more  and  more  of  the 
lower  levels  that  have  been  talked  about  here  and  certainly  no  im- 
provement, maybe  actually  declines  in  the  ability  of  our  students 
to  do  the  higher  level  thinking. 

I  have  a  few  words  in  the  written  testimony  about  the  need  to 
change  technical  education,  also.  I  don't  think  it  belongs  for  the 
most  part  in  the  schools,  but  I  have  spent  some  time  looking  into 
what  is  going  on  in  corporate  classrooms,  in  the  military,  in  train- 
ing institutes,  and  the  like  in  the  last  year  or  so,  and  with  some 
expectations  it  looks  as  if  the  culture  of  the  school,  a  kind  of  theo- 
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retical  culture  rather  than  a  hands-on  one,  has  penetrated  even  on- 
the-job  training,  and  it  is  not  working  very  well  in  most  cases. 

There  is  this  combination  of  school  type  instruction— this  is  very 
striking  even  in  on-the-job  military  training— school  type  instruc- 
tion, some  chance  to  watch,  but  vary  little  guided  practice,  very 
little  hands-on  experience,  and  it  is  not  worliing  well  in  many 
cases. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kesnick,  together  with  an  adden- 
dum, follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  LAUREN  B.  RESNICK 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee.  !  am  Lauren  B.  Resnlck,  Director  of 
the  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  (LRDC),  Professor  of  Psycholoey  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Immediate  past  president  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  nature  of  the 
skills  most  likely  to  be  needed  by  American  workers  In  the  future  and  about  the  capacity 
of  the  American  education  system  to  produce  students  with  those  skills.  In  dolns  so.  I 
will  emphasize  the  nation's  urgent  need  for  skilled  workers  who  are  thinking  workers  and 
why  we  must  now  turn  to  new  basics  In  American  education. 

What  kind  of  education  must  America  provide  Its  citizens  If  we  are  to  retaln~or, 
some  would  say,  regaln-Ieadershlp  In  the  world  and  continue  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  life  we 
value?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  consider  the  changlne  nature  of  the 
American  economy  and  Its  implications  for  work  and  civic  participation.  The  shape  of 
the  future  Is  already  visible.  Over  the  next  two  or  three  decades*  econon^lc,  social,  and 
political  life  will  be  profoundly  shaped  by  new  technoloeles  of  production  and 
communication.  To  utilize  these  new  technologies  fully  and  In  ways  that  euhance  rather 
than  threaten  political  democracy,  we  will  require  a  population  ihtM  is  literate  In  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  word,  a  population  able  to  modify  and  adapt  to  the  iechnoloey  as 
needed,  a  population  able  to  understand  and  thereby  maintain  appropriate  control  over 
a  complex  economic  struct'ire.  Our  population  must  be  able  to  learn  "on  the  Job"  as 
condltlonf  change,  to  respond  productively  to  new  Of  portunities  acd  challenges,  and  13 
deal  with  complexities  that  require  thmklng  and  reasonlns  powers  far  beyond  the 
routlnized  skills  of  traditional  "basic  education."  To  meet  this  challeni;c  our  education 
system  will  have  to  develop  a  "new  basics"  adapted  to  the  future  In  order  to  prepare 
workers  and  citizens  for  a  technically  complex  worKt  In  which  thinking  and  Judgment, 
along  with  discipline  and  perseverance,  will  be  needed  everywLere. 

The  Pervasiveness  of  Intelligent  Machines 

A  primary  feature  of  the  coming  world  of  work  will  be  Intelligent  machines 
everywhere.  Work  at  all  levels  of  skill  and  In  all  parts  of  the  economy  will  Involve 
interacting  with  these  Intelligent  machines.  Work  has  always  involved  the  use  of  tools: 
the  nature  of  t^e  workplace  has  always  been  shaped  by  the  nature  of  the  tools  and 
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technoloey  available.  What  will  be  different  In  the  future,  what  Is  already  happenlns 
now,  Is  that  people  will  Interact  with  tools  not  6nly-as  they  produce,  but  also  as  they. 
plan,  judge,  evaluate,  and  design.  y^tH  tods  of  the  future  will  be  •smart*  In  ways  that 
do  not  so  much  replace  human  Intelligence  as  Interact  with  It  by  shaploe.  enabling,  and 
sharing  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  aspects.of  work. 

In  every  sector  of  the  economy~in  power  plants  and  factories,  in  repair  shops  and 
service  industries,  in  the  military  and  In  civilian  llfe-work  will  involve  the  intelligent  use 
of  intelligent  tools.  In  most  kinds  of  work,  the  intelligent  tools  that  shape  the  nature  of 
work  will  require  thinking  users  capable  of  interpreting  complex  verbal,  graphic,  and 
quantitative  signals.  With  appropriate  education,  people's  working  productivity  wUl 
extend  well  beyond  what  It  would  be  without  these  intelligent  tools.  But  to  use  them 
well,  people  will  need  skills  of  a  kind  that  are  not  now  well  developed  in  our  educational 
system.  For  example,  the  manager  who  uses  simulation  tools  to  develop  business 
forecasts  and  strategics  shares  an  intellectual  task  with  a  computer  and  its  software. 
What  the  manager  needs  to  know  to  engage  in  this  activity  is  different  from  what  she  or 
he  would  have  had  to  know  as  a  manager  making  similar  strategy  decisions  30  years  ago. 
Today's  managers  need  to  know  more  now  about  how  to  interpret  complex  multivariate 
statistics  and  graphs,  and  may  well  use  more  complex  economic  theory.  But  they  need  to 
know  less  about  computation  or  about  how  to  carry  out  statistical  analyses.  At  middle 
and  lower  levels  of  the  workforce,  too,  people  will  need  to  know  less  about  how  to 
perform  routine  operations-whether  mental  or  physical-and  more  about  how  to  use 
information  and  adapt  their  activity  to  the  conditions  they  encounter.^  To  use  the 
intclilgcnt  tools  that  will  do^ninatc  work  life,  people  will  have  to  know  something  about 
how  those  tools  work,  so  that  they  can  query  them  and  adjust  them  appropriately. 
Because  the  tools  provide  symbolic  information,  workers  will  need  to  know  how  to  use 
displays  and  information  of  much  neater  variety  and  sophistication  than  in  the  pastr- 
includlng  quantitative  Information  and  graphics  of  many  kinds.  They  will  also  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  "real  world"  that  the  symbols  put  forth  by  the  Intelligent 
tools  refer  to,  so  that  they  can  make  sensible  Interpretations  of  Information  and  even 
sometimes  "override"  what  a  computer  tells  them. 

Dealing  with  Breakdowns:  The  Necessity  of  Underatacdlng  the  System 

A  second  feature  of  the  future  world  of  work  derives  frv^m  the  predominance  of 
complex  machines  In  that  world.  Thert  will  be  breakdowns.  CoirpScx  systems  will  not 
always  function  smoothly.  When  breakdowns  c.:ur  In  any  system,  people  have  to  do 
exactly  what  machines  cannot:  step  outside  the  system  and  reason  about  It.  People  using 
vailous  mechanized  and  computerized  systems  will  need  to  know  how  to  recognize 
breakdowns,  how  to  work  around  them  temporarily,  how  to  repair  them,  and, 
ultimately,  how  to  de$Kn  better  systems.  For  safety  and  efficiency  In  work,  we  will  need 
people  at  diverse  levels  who  can  go  beyond  the  routine  when  necessary.  These 


See  Herbert  A.  Simon.  1077,  The  new  science  of  managen^ent  decision,  for  *  dbcusslon  of  how  the 
growth  of  imelllgent  tools  Is  changing  cognitive  demanu:  at  all  levels  of  the  workforce. 
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capabilities  c&nDot  be  limiCe<i  to  those  *at  the  top '-the  traditional  decbioD  makers. 
Including  engineers  and  system  (lesii:ners.  Productive*  respo&scs  to  breakdowns  will  be 
required  everywhere  In  the  worklpr  system:  Modern  management  principles  stress  the 
fact  that  productive  Ideas  nre  Itkely  ip  come  froin  workers  throughout  a  system  if  these 
workers  understand  what  they  are  doing  and  expect  to  be  taken  seriously.  Cognitive 
research  tells  us  that  people  work  best  with  and  within  a  complex  system  if  they  have  a 
"mental  model*  of  the  system-that  is,  an  idea  of  all  the  parts  of  the  system,  what  each 
docs  and  how  they  work  together,  how  changes  in  one  part  of  the  system  cause  changes 
in  other  parts.  This  mental  model  permits  flexibility  in  responding  to  unexpected 
situations.  It  also  provides  a  kind  of  insurance  against  actions  that  may  appear  to  follow 
the  prescribed  routine  or  solve  a  local  problem  but  will  in  fact  cause  dlfnculties- perhaps 
grave  oncs-somewhere  else  in  the  system.  In  studies  of  many  kinds  of  Jobs,  for  example, 
airplane  mechanics  and  medical  technicians,  the  power  of  mental  models  for  guiding 
productive  work  has  he^v.  demonstrated.  Routinized  performance  rules  are  not  adequate 
for  truly  productive  workers.  People  will  work  best  and  produce  more  when  they 
understand  what  they  are  doing. 

Rmpld  Technologies!  mnd  Soclm!  Change:  The  Need  to  Learn  *On  the  Job" 

A  third  feature  of  the  world  of  work  in  the  future  is  that  it  will  not  be  static. 
People  will  not  enter  a  Job  in  their  twenties  and  remain  in  it,  doing  more  or  less  the 
same  things,  for  the  rest  of  their  working  lives.  People  will  have  to  adapt  during  their 
working  lives  to  a  number  of  different  work  activities.  This  means  that  schools  will  not 
be  able  to  prepare  people  for  a  specific  Job  as  they  have  In  the  past.  Work  preparation  in 
school  will  have  to  mean  learning  abilities  and  attitudes  that  then  enable  one  to  learn 
new  work  skills  in  the  future.  On-the-job  learning  will  be  a  characteristic  of  future 
work. 

Need  for  Scientific  and  Technological  Inflraatructure 

Whc)  work  and  economic  production  involve  complex  machines,  the  ability  to 
design,  build,  and  maintain  those  machines  Is  critical.  The  general  scientific 
infrastructure  that  provides  the  basis  for  technological  advances  must  be  maintained.  We 
must  produce  more  and  more  committed  scientists.  To  an  alarming  degree,  we  now  are 
"buying*  our  scientific  and  technical  capability  abroad.  Our  ability  to  do  this  will 
decline  as  other  countries  develop  incrcaslngl}'  attractive  environments  for  scientific  and 
technical  work.  We  need  to  "grow  our  ow""  scientific  and  technical  competence,  and 
this  means  cultivating  both  the  Intcilcctiial  ability  and  the  taste  for  work  and  discipline 
that  characterize  the  succcsiiful  sc'cntlst  and  technologist. 

What  Kind  of  Education  Does  This  Implyf 

What  docs  the  foregoing  suggest  for  how  the  education  system  should  function? 
First,  the  educational  system  must  focus  on  teaching  people  bow  to  learn  and  not  the 
acquisition  of  fixed,  static  knowledge.  It  must  teach  people  to  learn  on  the  Job  rather 
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than  teaching  specific  job  kn'r^lMee.  Second.  It  wlU  need  to  go  beyond  the  traditional 
routlnlzcd  basic  literacy  skills  to  prepare  people  for.  a  complex  world  In  which  their 
Intelligence  as  well  as  their  Minje  b%applled^; 

Beyond  Vocational  Tratning 

Preparing  people  for  the  specific  contexts  In  which  they  will  work  has  been  part  of 
America's  vocational  education  agenda  since  the  Smlth-HuKhes  Act  of  1017.  At  the 
heart  of  tts  vocational  education  movement  was  the  Idea  that  the  schools  should  provide 
students  with  direct  experience  In  the  use  of  the  same  kinds  of  machines  and  In  the  same 
kinds  of  tasks  that  they  would  encounter  In  Johs  after  school.  Whatever  the  merit  of 
such  a  plan  may  have  been  In  the  first  part  of  this  century.  It  Is  no  longer  applicable. 
Apart  from  the  classic  criticism  that  such  education  denies  opportunity  hy  taklne  some 
chlld/eo  out  of  hl^h-opportunlty  and  Intellectually  demanding  curricula,  the  Joh  training 
agenda  falls  today  because  of  the  sheer  Impossibility  of  preparing  people  for  specific  Jobs. 

The  direct  training  approach  can  work  only  when  there  Is  relatively  slow  change  in 
the  technological  and  social  structure  of  work  and  when  the  kinds  of  machines  and 
equipment  and  working  conditions  on  the  outside  are  within  the  economic  and  safety 
tolerances  of  the  education  system.  If  the  first  condition  lsn*t  met.  schools  will  be 
training  people  in  highly  specific  contexts  which  will  not  exist  by  the  time  they  go  to 
work.  If  the  second  condition  lsn*t  met.  schools  will  not  be  approximating  the  conditions 
after  school  enough  for  the  training  to  count  as  direct  Job  preparation. 

So  we  must  conclude  that  education  in  schools  must  focus  not  on  training  people 
for  Johs  In  any  narrow  sense  but  In  educating  them  In  ways  that  will  make  them  capable 
of  learning  effectively  throughout  their  working  lives.  It  must  also  help  them  develop 
the  kind  of  broad  understanding  of  the  systems  they  participate  in  that  will  enable  them 
to  function  productively  even  when  breakdowns  and  changes  render  the  normal,  routine 
way  of  doing  things  inadequate.  All  workers  wlU  encounter  such  situations  and  will  have 
to  Invent  or  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things.  Rather  that^  training  people  for  particular 
jobs,  schools  should  focus  on  preparing  people  to  be  good  at  learning  In  situations  of 
breakdown  or  transition  outside  school. 

Preparation  for  Complexity:  Beyond  the  Rouilnlzed  Basics 

Tte  traditional  educational  system-the  system  that  we  have  Inherited- was  not 
designed  Up  c^^ucate  people  for  this  kind  of  adaptive  functioning  In  a  technically  complex 
cnvlroument.  Like  other  Industrial  countries.  America  developed  two  educational 
systems-one  designed  for  an  elite,  the  other  for  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  mass 
syst:!m  was  dcslcned  to  teach  routine  skllU:  simple  computation,  reading  predictable 
texts.  r2cltU}g  civtc  oriellgtous  codes.  Its  goals  for  students  did  not  Include  the  ability  to 
interpret  unfamiliar  texts,  construct  convincing  are^uinents.  understand  abstract  systcn.; 
whose  functioning  Is  not  entirely  visible,  d'jvolop  solutions  to  problems.  Those  gon'r, 
were  reserved  for  the  elite,  orlginallv  In  CJ't'irats  schools,  more  receutly  within  ojr 
comprehenslv!!  scfc  «oIs.  Despite  the  tremens  y  increase  in  the  number  of  y<u,i<  people 
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now  spend  In  school,  most  Americans  arc  exposed  mainly  or  only  to  a  curriculum  focused 
on  the  routlnlred  basics  o»  Uic  old  mass  school  system?  TheyMearn~or  sometimes  don'tr- 
the  'old  basics,"  but  they  4^Lre.nO^  really- tjven  a  chance  to  learn  the  new  basics  of 
thlnklne  and  reasonlni?  and  "Imnlns  how  to' learn.*  This  must  change.  Schooling  can 
xio  longer  focus  on  the  acquisition  of  routine  forms  of  literacy  and  numeracy.  It  must 
develop  what  we  call  "hleher-order*  abilities  for  thinking,  reasoning,  and  learnlns-for 
everyone. 

These  are  the  "new  basics,"  and  this  constitutes  a  truly  new  educational  agenda. 
While  It  Is  not  new  to  Include  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  reasoning  In  someone's 
school  curriculum.  It  Is  new  to  Include  It  In  everyone  s  curriculum.  It  Is  new  to  take 
seriously  the  aspiration  of  making  thinking  and  problem  solving  a  regular  part  of  a 
school  program  for  all  of  the  population,  even  minorities,  even  non-English  speakers, 
even  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  Is  a  new  challenge  to  develop  educational  programs 
that  assume  that  all  Individuals,  not  Just  an  elite,  can  become  competent  thinkers. 

Adoption  of  the  new  basics  means  teaching  hlgher*order  thinking  skills  to  a  much 
broader  sezmcnt  of  the  population  than  has  ever  before  been  considered  capable  of  such 
learning.  Todav  we  are  committed  to  educating  all  Americans  In  the  secondary  schools 
and  a  large  proportion  (higher  than  In  any  other  country  In  the  world)  In  some  form  of 
postsecondary  Institution.  These  students'  educational  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
traditional  vocational  progranos  that  no  longer  prepare  students  for  productive 
participation  In  an  Increasingly  diversified  economic  environment.  Employers  today 
complain  that  they  cannot  count  on  schools  and  colleges  to  produce  young  people  who 
can  move  easily  Into  more  complex  kinds  of  work.  Employers  are  seeking  general  skills 
such  as  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  effectively,  the  ability  to  learn  easily  on  the  Job, 
the  ability  to  use  quantitative  skills  needed  to  apply  various  tools  of  production  and 
management,  the  ability  to  read  complex  material,  and  the  ability  to  build  and  evaluate 
arguments.  These  abilities  go  well  beyond  the  routlnlzed  skills  of  the  old  mass 
curriculum.  !n  fact,  they  are  much  like  the  abilities  demanded  for  college-bound 
students.  Teaching  such  competencies  to  the  mass  of  students  remains  a  considerable 
challenge-one  that  will  require  a  redirection  of  education  over  the  next  decade. 


The  Schools  Need  to  Focus  on  Higher-Order  Skliia  Throughout  the 
Educational  System 

Everyone  agrees  that  ^.'hool  Is  the  place  to  build  basic  skills.  Everyone  also  agrees 
that  higher-order  skllls-thlnklng,  reasoning,  problem  solvlng-should  become  more 
central  goals  for  American  schools.  Implicitly  at  least,  many  people  seem  to  jissume  that 
the  best  way  to  accommodate  these  two  educational  ambitions  Is  to  focus  elementary 
schooling  on  the  basic  skills  and  introduce  the  higher-order  skills  In  middle  or  high 
schools,  after  the  basics  are  In  place.  On  the  face  of  It,  this  seems  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense.  Yet  recent  research  on  skill  and  subject-matter  learning  gives  us  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  *  First  .  .  .  then  .  .  .*  strategy  Is  a  poor  way  to  ensure  basic 
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skill  learnlne  and  may  also  severely  limit  the  possibilities  for  cultlvatlne  thlnklne  abilities 
In  our  schools.         -  ^  -    •  " 

In  the  last  ten  years.  cocnlUvcT  scienttsta.  (a  loose  federation  of  psycliologlsts. 
computer  scientists,  philosophers,  and  Uo^ulsts  interested  In  the  nature  of  human 
thinking)  have  devoted  enormous  effort  to  research  on  the  mental  processes  Involved  In 
readlne.  wrStlns.  and  mathematlcs-the  "three  R's.*  For  each  of  these  basic  skills,  the 
research  shows  that  there  are  Important  components  of  inference.  Judgment,  and  active 
mental  construction  that  force  us  to  slve  up  traditional  views  of  these  basics  as  simply 
routine  skills-even  for  the  youneest  children  or  the  weakest  students.  >. 

Consider  reading.  A  laree  body  of  research  on  reading  comprehension  now  shows 
that  comprehension  Is  always  based  on  processes  of  Inference  In  which  readers  use  their 
prior  knowledge  to  Interpret  and  slve  meaning  to  the  words  that  are  written.  The 
reason  for  this  !s  that  normal.  weU<wrltten  texts  are.  by  their  nature.  Incomplete 
expressions  of  the  author's  ideas.  The  texts  leave  out  some  thlnf^s  that  are  essential  on 
the  assumption  that  readers  will  fill  them  In.  If  this  assumption  Is  not  met. 
comprehension  falls-even  if  every  word  and  every  sentence  have  been  understood 
individually.  This  process  of  filling  in  normally  coes  on  so  automatically  that  people  are 
unaware  tbat  they  are  dolne  It.  Yet  studies  of  eye  movements  durlne  silent  readlne.  of 
pause  patterns  as  texts  are. read  aloud,  and  of  the  disruptions  In  comprehension  that  can 
be  caused  by  minor  modifications  at  key  points  In  texts,  provide  convaiclng  evidence  of 
Inferential  work  In  readers'  efforts  to  make  sense  of  even  quite  simple  texts.  Research 
shows  that  children  who  are  poor  readers  do  not  do  this  Inferential  work,  often  do  not 
know  when  they  have  failed  to  comprehend,  and  are  ecnerally  unaware  that  they  are 
expected  or  allowed  to  do  any  personal  mental  Interpreting  as  part  of  the  process  of 
reading.  In  wrltine.  too.  many  children  treat  the  process  as  a  mechanical  one  of  wrltlni^ 
down  everything  they  can  think  of  that  mleht  be  relevant  to  a  topic,  not  as  a  process  of 
solvlne  the  problem  of  shaping  a  communication  to  an  audience. 

In  mathematics,  recent  research  su^ecsts  that  the  most  successful  learners,  even  In 
elementary  school,  understand  the  task  to  be  one  of  interpreting  numbers,  not  Just  doins 
routine  calculations.  There  Is  now  abundant  evidence  that  youne  children,  even  before 
attending  school,  develop  robust,  althoueh  simple,  mathematical  concepts  and  that  they 
are  able  to  apply  these  concepts  in  a  variety  of  practical  situations.  Yet  school 
mathematics  Is  decidedly  difficult  to  learn  for  n.any  children.  The  difficulty  comes  In 
tarec  part  from  children's  failure  to  reco^lze  and  apply  the  relations  between  formal 
rules  taueht  In  school  and  their  owd  Independently  developed  mathematical  Intuitions. 
Encouraged  by  the  way  math  Is  often  taught,  they  treat  school  math  as  a  matter  of 
memorizing  rules  apd  manipulating  symbols.  Many  children  remain  unaware  that  they 
can  make  sense  of  the  rules  ay  drawlns^  connections  between  symbols  and  the 
mathematical  princlpies*thcy  apply  intuitively  In  practical  situations.  Evidence  for  this 
claim  comes  from  detailed  analyses  of  the  kinds  of  errors  children  make  In  doing 
calculation,  together  with  observations  and  Interviews  with  children  about  topics  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  According  to  this  evidence,  failure  to  engage  in  "higb«;r* 
order  reasoning"  about  quantities  causes  failures  In  learning  the  "basic"  skills  of 
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calculation  and  number  usase. 

Much  the  sanje  Vtory  about  thc^  imporiftnoft  of  reaaonlne,  Judgment,  and  Inference 
evea  in  apparently  simple  or  baSic  .'performances  can  be  told  about  the  rest  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  Research  on  memorl-^lne.  for  example,  shows  that  even  In 
•learning  the  facts."  mental  elaboration  and  Judtmenl  arc  required  for  success.  How 
much  children  remember  Is  dramatically  affected  by  how  they  ori^anlze  their  knowiedee 
of  a  topic.  Simply  rehearslnc  a  list,  for  Instance.  Is  better  than  doinc  nothing  at  all,  but 
H  !s  the  least  effective  of  all  ways  of  Icarnlnr  Information.  The  basic  skills  of  studying 
and  remembering  Information  require  thn  one  seek  to  actively  organize  and  Interpret 
Information-even  In  first  grade. 

What  Is  more,  learning  new  Information  often  requires  constructing  theories  about 
Wijy  things  work  the  way  they  do.  To  learn  a  new  science  princlple-for  example,  the 
fact  that  the  speed  at  which  objects  fall  Is  not  related  to  the  weight  of  the  objects- 
requires  confronting  a  prior  contradictory  belief  held  by  most  children  (and  many 
adults).  This  type  of  le&rning  apparently  requires  that  the  child  build  up  a  iiiInl>theory  to 
explain  the  new  fact.  Otherwise,  evidence  shows,  children  wIU  mouth  the  taught 
principle  on  tests,  but  apply  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth-that  heavier  objects  fall 
faster- whenever  they  have  to  deal  with  actual  falling  objects. 

To  summarize  these  research  findings,  then,  one  can't  effectively  memorize  without 
organizing  knowledge.  Pacts  acquired  without  structure  and  rationale  will  disappear 
quickly.  Children  can't  understand  what  they  read  without  making  inference  and  using 
Information  that  goes  beyond  what  Is  written  In  the  text.  They  can't  become  good 
writers  without  engaging  In  complex  problem-solving-IIkc  processes.  Basic  math  skills 
will  not  be  learned  well  if  children  try  only  to  memorize  rules  for  manipulating  written 
numerical  symbols.  All  of  this  means  that  the  things  we  are  accustomed  to  calling  higher- 
level  skills  are  Involved  In  the  most  basic  competencies. 

It  Is.  of  course,  easier  to  propose  that  higher-order  thinking  skills  be  made  a  part  of 
basic  skill  iDftruction  than  to  say  exactly  how  this  can  be  accomplished.  It  seeru  clear 
that  there  are  two  things  not  to  do.  The  first  Is  to  treat  basic  skills  as  matters  of  rote 
drill  in  which  teachers  assign  exercises,  prescribe  right  auswers.  ind  encourage  the  belief 
that  alternative  interpretations,  challenge,  and  argument  are  to  be  left  to  one's  elders. 
The  other  Is  to  encourage  creativity  and  problem  solving  without  showing  children  how 
to  do  things  properly,  without  demanding  real  work,  and  without  setting  criteria  for 
weli'dlsclpllned  thinking.  Neither  the  "tradltlraal"  classroom  of  recitations  and  drills, 
exercises,  and  grades,  nor  the  "progressive"  cia5;room  of  unstructured  Invcstlgation~if 
either  ever  existed  in  reality-Is  likely  to  succeed.  We  cannot,  in  other  words,  simply 
expect  to  use  the  methods  of  the  past.  New  methods,  suited  to  our  new  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  basic  skills,  will  have  to  be  developed. 

"Back  to  basics"  will  not  work.  There  is  little  to  go  back  to  \a  ternis  of 
pedagogical  method,  curriculum,  or  school  organization.  The  old  tried  and  true 
approaches,  which  nostalgia  prompts  us  to  believe  might  solve  current  problems,  were 
designed  neither  to  achieve  the  thinking  literacy  standards  we  need  today  nor  to  assure 
successful  literacy  for  everyone.  Whatever  the  rhetoric  of  the  common  school,  early 
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dropping  out  and  selective  pmmotion  were  In  fact  !.ved  to  escape  problems  that  m«st 
now  be  addressed  ihrOujh  n  f}*^AZO^  adequate  to  today's  aspirations.  While  '*ft  may  be 
able  to  borrow  Important  Ideas  andi)ractlcM  from  earlier  perMs,  tbcre  Is  no  simple  past 
to  which  we  can  return.^  -  - 

New  Forms  of  Asaesament  uid  Accountability  Are  Needed 

Serious  efforta  to  redirect  American  education  toward  the  new  basics  of  htcher- 
order  literacy,  thinking  and  reasoning  will  require  new  attention  to  the  problems  of 
assessment  aod  accountability  In  the  education  system.  Americans  quite  properly  want 
to  know  how  the  educational  system  that  they  pay  for  with  their  tax  dollar  Is 
pcrformlnr.  The  most  common  way  of  exercising  overslcJit  and  dcmandlnc 
accountability  Is  to  Impose  demands  for  repilar  testing  xnd  evaluatbn-usually  In  the 
form  of  standardized  testa.  These  testa,  however,  can  have  the  effect  of  suppresslnc 
efforts  to  expand  hlcher-order  skill  teaching  Most  current  testa  favor  stU(5ents  who  have 
acquired  lots  of  factual  knowledge  and  do  little  to  assess  the  coherence  and  utility  ot  that 
knowledge  or  the  students*  abilities  to  use  It  to  reason  or  solve  problems.  To  the  extent 
that  educators  are  motivated  to  produce  hUh  test  scores,  they  will  orient  their  teichlnr 
to  routine  skills  and  knowledce  of  the  kind  that  tests  favor  and  will  avoid  hlcher-order 
skills. 

As  Interest  In  thlnklnt  and  reasoning  skills  has  Increased,  there  has  been  a  wrowinc 
effort  to  Include  thinking  and  reaso:  \ut  In  the  batteries  of  tests  (Iven  to  students. 
Several  states  now  have  or  wUl  soon  have  such  test?  as  part  of  their  state  competency 
tcsilni:  proerams.  So  far.  however,  these  tests  appur  to  be  very  limited  vehicles  for 
as3ess!nc  or  promoting  the  kinds  of  hiKher-order  thlnklnc  discussed  here.  They  do  not 
provide  the  scope  or  the  op^-ortunlty  for  students  to  carry  out  extended  analyses,  to 
solve  open-ended  probl^ms.  or  to  display  command  of  complex  relationships,  although 
these  abilities  are  at  the  heart  of  hlEhcr-order  coi:npetence. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  that  lcctslator3-and  some  educators- tend  to  favor 
today's  standardized  tests.  One  Is  that  they  appear  to  be  more  'objective*  and  free  of 
bias  than  assessments  In  which  students  make  extended  responses  and  which  must  then 
be  Judged  and  rated.  The  second  Is  that  standardized  tests  are  less  expensive  to 
administer  and  score  than  any  more  open-ended  form  of  assessment.  Ways  exist  to 
respond  to  both  of  these  needs  without  sacrlfldns  higher-level  skills.  Open-ended 
assessments  can  be  made  reliable  enough  through  appropriate  use  of  panels  of  Judges  and 
statistical  cross-checks.  Costs  can  be  kept  under  control  by  sampling  procedures  that 
avoid  testing  every  student  every  year.  Those  responsible  for  education  policy  need  to 
make  sure  that  these  alternatives  to  current  assessment  practice  are  thoroughly 
developed  and  evMuat^  If  they  want  the  new  basics  to  take  hold  In  American  education. 


Vor  1  futltr  dUcuuioa  of  Htbtfordtr  skllU  ind  how  lbc;r  cin  tt  liucht.  p!«is«  ttUt  to  th«  ittichtd 
Addtndum.  which  summirUf^  a  rtceni  rtpori  on  tht  ttachlnt  of  iblaklns  th&t  was  pr«r&r«<l  for  tht 
Nnionil  ntsttrch  Council. 
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Technical  Education  Must  Be  Improved  Too  - 

While  the  school  system  rocus<»  od  hieher-order  skills  for  think Idk  and  learning, 
new  approaches  to  on*the-Job  technical  education  must  also  be  developed.  The 
traditional  approach  to  on*the-Job  training  was  apprenticeship,  a  system  in  which  a 
bcelnner  In  some  field  worked  In  the  shop  or  laboratory  of  an  established  expert  and 
sradualiy  acquired  various  elements  of  skill.  Apprenticeships  were  common  In  many 
nelds-lncludlnK  "Intellectual"  ones  such  as  law  and  medlclne-but  have  become  fa:  less 
common  over  the  course  of  the  pas^  century,  especially  in  America.  For  the  skilled 
trades,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  vocational  education  in  the  schools  Is  simultaneously  the 
story  of  the  decline  of  apprenticeship.  As  the  Ideology  of  more  schooling  for  more  people 
took  hold  and  as  the  structures  of  the  workplace  changed,  we  eave  up  opportunities  for 
situated  learning  In  the  workplace  in  favor  of  schor*.  ^<\sed  vocational  education.  The 
schooMlke  character  of  Job  training  haa  persisted  even  hen  the  training  Is  carried  out 
by  eniployers  In  Job^speciflc  protrams  or  In  "corporate  assrooms." 

In  the  military,  in  community  colleges.  In  proprietary  tralnine  institutes,  the 
classroom  culture  dominates,  and  difficulties  arise  in  tUe  transition  to  actual  Job 
functioning.  As  an  example,  consider  a  military  training  program  for  aviation  equipment 
maintenance  experts.  Individuals  first  take  theoretical  courses  that  provide  no  hands-on 
experience  with  equipment.  Then  itey  are  placed  "on  the  Job"  to  observe  experienced 
airmen  diagnosing  and  repairing  equipment  faults.  They  receive  no  sequenced  practice 
and  few  opportunities  to  try  their  handr,  at  diagnosis  or  maintenance  activities  in  an  on- 
your-own*but^sup^rviscd  manner.  This  absence  of  key  apprenticeship  opportunities 
seems  typical  of  work  conditions  in  a  high-technulogy  environment.  It  may  take  hours  or 
days  for  a  complete  diagnosis  to  be  developed;  and  some  problems  may  not  occur  at  all 
during  the  rather  abbreviated  course  of  on>the-noor  training;  thus  trainees  cannot  be 
exposed  to  the  full  range  of  conditions  they  may  encounter  as  working  technicians.  In 
addition,  the  environment  Is  dangerous  and  expensive  if  mishandled;  it  Is  not  reasonable 
to  allow  apprentices  to  practice  making  errors.  Finally,  the  mental  activity  of  expert 
eq'ilpment  diagnosticians  Is  not  visible,  and  so  observation  alone  Is  unlikely  to  support 
the  kind  of  conceptual  development  that  Is  desirable  and  necessary. 

This  combination  of  school-type  instruction  and  unstructured  observation  and 
practice  produces  unsatisfactory  learning  re.'iults.  Many  trainees  never  learn  adequately, 
despite  having  mastered  the  classroom  portion  of  instruction.  Technical  education  seems 
to  be  suffering  from  too  much  adherence  to  forms  of  instruction  borrowed  from  the 
traditional  classroom.  Adoption  of  computer-aided  instructional  systems  and  even 
sub.tantlal  "Individualization"  hasn't  changed  technical  education  as  primarily  oriented 
to  mastery  of  the  symbolic  and  theoretical.  There  Is  inadequate  engagement  with  the 
tools  and  "sluff"  of  work,  and  more  time  is  given  to  theoretical  explanation  than  to  the 
building  of  truly  expert  performance  skills.  New  forms  of  on-the-job  training  suited  to 
developing  modem  technical  competence  are  badly  needed. 
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An  Expanded  Research  Base  Is  Needed. 

None  of  what  I  have  rccommcDded  Is  likely  to  come  to  pass  without  considerable- 
Investment  in  educational  re^earcFJaind  develoimient,  an  Uivestment  proportionately 
equtvalent  to  what  Is  spent  In  developing  new  Industrial  products  or  new  medical 
technologies.^  We  can  expect  to  succeed  In  Increasing  higher-order  skills  learning  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  know  more  than  we  do  now  about  what  It  takes  to  be  a  good  learner 
In  work  settings. 

It  has  become  so  commonpUce  to  call  for  educating  studeuts  In  learning  skills  that 
we  forget  that  we  know  Very  little  about  what  It  takes  to  be  a  good  learner  outside  of 
school.  A  few  research  studies  have  begun  to  build  a  picture  of  how  people  actually 
work  and  function  In  their  normal  out-of-school  lives.  But  these  studies  focus  almost 
entirely  on  how  people  function  In  smoothly  operating  work  sltuatlons-where  they 
already  know  the  routines  and  are  skilled  In  using  them.  Studies  have  not  yet  been  made 
of  people  coping  with  situations  of  breakdown  or  transition. 

On  the  other  side,  most  research  on  learning  skill  focuses  on  school  learning.  We 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  differences  between  good  and  poor  readers,  about  successful 
and  less  successful  studlers,  and  the  like.  But  we  don't  yet  know  how  these  abilities 
translrite  to  learning  In  practical  settings  or  on  the  Job.  Research  of  many  kinds  wlU  be 
needed  to  bridge  this  gap:  studies  of  learning  In  the  world  of  work,  research  on  how 
learning  abilities  develop,  development  and  testing  of  programs  for  teachi  ig  thinking  and 
learning  skills,  development  of  new  forms  of  testing  and  assessment,  and,  flnMly,  research 
on  how  to  educate  and  re-educate  American  teachers  to  participate  in  titaching  the  "new 
basics"  to  all  Americans. 


^•In  this  fiscal  year-PY  1087-the  federal  government  will  allot  $81  billion  for  research  and 
development.  Of  that  amount.  61.2%  will  go  for  military  research.  0.3%  for  health.  8.1%  for  energy. 

for  NASA,  and  0,2%  for  educatlon.'-fro  Mary  Hatwood  Putrell.  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  'Restructuring  teaching.  A  call  for  research.'  iSducational  Researcher.  1088. 
15(10).  5-8. 
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Addendum 


Education  and  Learning  to  Think: 
Summary  and  Conclusions 
from  a  National  Research  Council  Report^ 


What  are  higher-order  skUUr 

Higher-order  thinking  i$  difficult  to  define,  bitl  easy  to  recognize  when  it  occjra. 

HlKher*order  thinklBc  iBvolves  a  cluster  of  elaboratly e  mental  activities  requiring 
nuanced  Judgment  and  analysis  of  complex  situations  according  to  multiple  criteria. 
Hljher-order  thinking  Is  effortful  and  depends  on  self-regulation.  The  path  of  action  or 
correct  answers  are  not  fully  specified  In  advance.  The  thinker's  task  Is  to  construct 
meaning  and  Impose  structure  on  situations,  rather  than  to  expect  to  find  them  already 
apparent. 

Higher-order  thinking  has  always  been  a  major  goal  of  dite  educational  institutions. 
The  current  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to  teach  higher-order  thinking  within 
institutions  eommHted  to  educating  the  entire  population. 

In  Its  origins,  the  mass  educational  system  was  concerned  with  routine 
competencies  such  as  simple  computation,  reading  famlUar  and  predictable  texts,  and 
acquiring  well-defined  vocational  competencies.  It  was  not  corisldered  necessary  or 
possible  for  all  students  to  learn  to  Interpret  compl**x  texts,  write  extended  arguments,  or 
develop  original  solutions  to  problems.  However,  changing  economic  and  social  conditions 
are  now  creating  a  demand  for  these  abilities  In  all  citizens,  and  schools  are  seeking  ways 
to  cultivate  thinking  skills  In  all  students.  No  educational  system  has  ever  been  built  on 
the  assumption  that  everyone,  not  Just  an  elite,  can  become  competent  thinkers.  We 
must  view  this  new  challenge  as  ,an  Invitation  to  Inventive  and  very  demanding 
educational  reform. 

Higher-order  thinking  is  the  hallmark  of  successful  learning  at  all  leveU^-not  only  the 
more  advanced. 

The  challenge  to  reform  comes  at  a  time  when  cognitive  research  provides  an 
Important  reconceptuallzatlon  of  the  nature  of  thinking  and  learning  that  can  Inform 
and  guide  educational  work.  The  most  Important  single  message  of  this  body  of  research 
Is  that  complex  thinking  processes-elaborating  the  given  material,  making  inferences 
beyond  what  is  explicitly  presented,  building  adequate  representations,  analyzing  and 


Rcsnlck,  L.  B.  (In  press).  Education  and  learning  to  think.  Washlncion.  DC:  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Press. 
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constructing  relationships-are  Involved  In  even  the  most  apparently  eiementary  mental 
activities.  Children -cannot  understand  what  they:  read  without  making  inferences  and, 
uslDK  Information  that  joes  beyoffd- what -Is  written  Jii  the  text.  They  .cannot  become 
cood  writers  without  eneaglnE  in  compl^  .^roblem-solvlnK-lUce  processes.  Basic 
mathematics  wiii  not  be  effectively -iearned  .If  children  only  try  to  memorize  rules  for 
manipuiatins  written  numerical  symbols.  .Ml  of  this  Implies  that  "basic"  and^  "higher- 
order*  skills  cannot  be  clearly  separated. 

Good  thinking  depends  on  spedfie  knowledgef  but  many  aspects  of  powerful  thinking 
are  shared  across  disciplines  and  situations. 

A  central  issue,  both  for  educational  practice  and  for  :»search  that  can  cnidr  that 
practice,  is  whether  thlnklnc  and  leamlnc  abilities  are  Keneral-that  Is*  applicable  In  all 
domains  of  thlnkinE-or  are  specific  to  a  particular  domain.  Tbd  evidence  shows  clearly 
that  thinking  is  driven  by  and  supported  by  knowledge.  In  the  form  of  both  specific  facts 
and  orcanizlnE  principles.  Thb  knowledge*  together  with  tlie  automated  recoEnttion  and 
performance  that  comes  with  extended  practice*  allows  experts  In  any  field  to  ensage  In 
more  sophisticated  thinking  than  people  new  to  the  field.  At  the  same  tlme»  many 
aspects  of  thinking  are  shared  across  fields  of  expertise.  These  Include  a  wide  ranse  of 
oral  and  written  communication  sklUs,  mathematlzation  and  representational  abilities, 
principles  of  reasoning,  and  skills  of  argument  construction  and  evaluation.  These  can 
be  thought  of  as  "enabling  skills"  for  learning  and  thinking.  Generally  speaking,  people 
rely  on  powerful  but  only  narrowly  applicable  thlnklnc  methods  In  domains  In  which 
they  are  expert  and  use  broadly  applicable  but  weak  methods  for  learning  and  thinking 
in  fields  they  know  little  about.  Good  thlnkerj  need  both  the  powerful  but  specific  and 
the  general  but  weak  kinds  of  skills. 

Can  higher-order  thinking  be  directly  tanghtT 

Elements  of  thinking  are  clearly  teachable. 

The  programs  reviewed  here  show  that  many  components  of  thinking  can  be 
effectively  taught.  That  is.  there  is  evidence  that  the  particular  performances  taught  In 
the  programs  are  in  fact  learned  by  students.  The  kinds  of  components  that  have  been 
successfully  taught  include  generating  multiple  ideas  and  alternative  viewpoints  on  a 
particular  topic,  generating  summaries,  skimming,  figuring  out  word  meanings  from 
context,  solving  analogies  and  logical  puzzles,  and  detect  ug  logical  reasoning  fallacies. 

However t  an  integrated  ability  to  /earn,  think,  and  reason  and  a  I  id  disposition  to 
engage  in  higher^ordtr  thinking  are  not  necessarily  ensured  by  acquiring  particular 
components  of  thinking. 

We  need  direct  assessments  of  the  kinds  of  complex  reasoning  and  problem-solving 
skills  that  constitute  higher-order  thinking.  Most  evaluations  have  not  made  such 
assessments.  They  have  relied  instead  on  assessments  of  particular  elements  that  are 
taught  or  on  "Indicator"  tests-such  as  IQ  or  SAT  scores~that  are  normally  correlated 
with  successful  learning  and  thinking.  However,  under  changed  instruction  and  learning 
conditions,  these  traditional  Indicators  may  no  longer  be  valid.    Thus,  we  have  less 
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evidence  than,  would  be  desirable  and  less  than  the  proliferation  of  protrams  would  . 
suaest,  on  whether  and  how  Integrated  aad  usaWe-tWnklnK  abUltles  can  actually, be  .  • 
cultivated.  ^     \  i    -  -  ^  -  " 

On/y  a  few  programs  provide  convincing  evidence  that  broadly  applicable  and  integrated 
abilities  have  been  acquired. 

In  the  most  convincing  cases,  improvements  due  to  Instruction  have  been 
demonstrated  for  reading  comprehension,  general  grade  averages,  and  essay  writing. 
Some  programs  also  demonstrate  Improved  problem-solving  or  laboratory  performance  In 
specinc  disciplines,  especially  In  mathematics  and  science,  thus  meetlng^thelr  own  goals- 
although  not  demonstrating  (and  not  necessarily  seeking)  transfer  to  other  disciplines  or 
to  practical  Ufe.  A  larger  number  of  programs  point  to  student  claims  that  they  now  use 
the  kinds  of  abilities  taught.  However,  these  claims  are  difficult  to  evaluate;  they  show 
that  students  generally  feel  better  about  their  thinking  and  learning  abUltles  after  the 
course,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  whether  these  Improved  self-assessments  are  In  fact 
warranted. 

Curren  t  testing  practices  in  American  education  do  not  provide  very  powerful  tools  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  efforts  to  teach  thinking  and  reasoning.  Testing  practices  may 
in  fact  interfere  with  cultivation  of  the  tcind  of  higher-order  skills  that  are  desired. 

In  general,  the  tests  used  In  assessing  educational  efforts  Involve  multiple  choice  or 
other  short,  precoded  answers.  These  tests  can  measure  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
snd  can  be  used  to  examine  specific  components  of  reasoning  or  thinking.  However,  they 
are  ill  suited  to  assessing  the  kinds  of  IntegratcMi  thinking  that  v/q  caU  "higher  order."  If 
progress  Is  to  be  made  In  converting  American  schools  to  the  higher-order  thinking 
agenda,  we  must  develop  forms  of  assessment  that  are  more  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
abllhles  we  seek  to  teach. 

How  should  Instruction  In  hlghei^rder  thinking  be  orgmnlxedf 

A  broad  disposition  to  higher-ordtr  thinking  must  be  cultivated. 

Isolated  instruction  In  thinking  skills,  no  matter  how  elegant  the  training  provided. 
Is  unlikely  to  produce  broadly  used  thinking  ability.  Thinking  well  requires  more  than 
knowing  a  selected  set  of  strategies  or  techniques  for  problem  solving  and  learning.  It 
also  requires  knowing  when  these  strategies  are  appropriate,  and  It  requires  the 
motivation  to  apply  them,  even  though  they  may  Involve  more  effort  th»n  routine 
performances  as  well  as  some  risk  of  social  controversy.  This  Implies  that  higher-order 
skills  must  suffuse  the  school  program,  from  kindergarten  on,  and  in  every  subject 
matter.  Training  in  general  skills  must  be  supplemented  and  supported  by  application 
throughout  the  curriculum.  Various  subject  matters  In  the  school  program  should  be 
taught  with  an  eye  to  developing  the  powerful  thinking  methods  used  by  experts  in  those 
disciplines.  Students  must  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  able  and  obligated  to  engage 
In  critical  analysis  and  problem  solving  throughout  schooling.  The  following  are 
promising  directions  that  educational  experimentation  toward  these  ends  might  take. 
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Embedding  instruction  in  thinking  $kiU$  within  the  academic  diBciplines  of  the  school 
curriculiim  has  several  advantages.  ^ 

It  assures  that  there  is  ^oiii^jnc  soUd  to  jeason  about/li  supplies  criteria  from 
within  the  disciplinary  tradlttnns  for  what. constitutes  good  reasoning  and  thinking.  It 
ensures  that  something  worth^hUe^  will  have  been  taught  rnd  learned  even  IT  wide 
transfer  proves  impossible.  However,  there  is  a  caveat  for  those  who  seek  to  embed 
highei^rder  skills  teaching  in  the  existing  school  program.  Thinking  sklUs  tend  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  curriculum  by  ever-growing  demands  for  teaching  larger  and  larger 
bodies  of  knowledge.  The  idea  ^lat  knowledge  must  be  acquired  first  and  that  its 
application  to  reas;;a!ng  and  problem  solving  can  be  delayed  h  a  persistent  one  in 
educattonal  thinking.  "Hierarchies"  of  educational  objectives,  although  intended  to 
promote  attention  to  higher-order  skills,  paradoxically  feed  this  belief  by  suggesting  that 
knowledge  acquisition  is  a  first  stage  in  a  sequence  of  educational  goals.  The  relative  ease 
of  assessing  people's  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  their  thought  processes,  further  feeds  this 
tendency  in  educational  practice. 

Periodically,  educators  resist  this  pressure  by  proposing  that  various  forms  of 
process-  or  skill-oriented  teaching  replace  knowledge-oriented  Instruction.  In  the  past, 
this  has  often  led  to  a  severe  de*emphasls  of  basic  subject-matter  knowledge.  This,  in 
turn,  has  had  the  effect  of  alienating  many  subject-matter  specialists,  creating  pendulum 
swings  of  educational  opinion  in  which  knowledge-oriented  and  process-oriented 
programs  periodically  displace  each  other,  delaying  any  serious  resolution  of  the 
knowledge*process  paradox.  We  cannot  allow  these  pendulum  swings  to  continue. 
Cognitive  research  shows  the  intimate  relationship  of  subject-matter  knowledge  and 
reasoning  processes.  We  need  both  practical  experimentation  in  schools  and  more 
controlled  Instructional  experimentation  In  laboratories  to  discover  ways  of  incorporating 
our  new  understanding  of  the  knowledge*reasoning  connection  into  instruction. 

Reorienting  instruction  in  the  SR's  (the'enabling  disciplines')  so  that  they  incorporate 
more  of  the  higher^order  processes  seems  a  particularly  promising  approach  to 
improving  thinking  skills. 

The  3R's  of  the  traditional  basic  school  curriculum  can  become  the  environment 
for  higher  order  education.  Effective  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  learning  depend 
on  elaboration,  explication,  and  various  forms  of  meaning  construction.  Re-orienting 
basic  instruction  in  these  curricula  to  focus  on  intentional,  self-managed  learning  and 
strategics  for  meaning  construction,  rather  than  on  routinized  performances,  will  result 
in  more  effective  basic  skill  instruction  while  providing  a  strong  base  for  higher-order 
skill  development  in  other  dL^cipllnes. 

A  fourth  R^Reasonin^^might  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  new  enabling  discipline 
in  the  school  curriculum. 

Many  philosophers  argue  that  principles  of  logical  reasoning  are  unitary  and  not 
specific  to  particular  domains  of  knowledge.  The  study  of  reasoning,  they  claim,  can 
enable  effective  thinking  across  disciplines.  While  there  has  been  little  einpirical 
investigation  of  this  claim,  the  hypothesis  Is  a  reasonable  one  and  should  be  investigated 
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carefully.  A  potential  pitfall  Is  that  learnlDs  to  Identify  reasonlns  fallacles-a  core 
element  of  most  programs  In  Informal  loclc  and  ctltleal  thlfiklns-may  not  In  fact  help, 
people  Improve  their  own  reasoiHnev  Thh  question  needs  careful  attention,  with 
appropriate  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  whlchustudents  in  reasoning  courses  learn  to 
produce,  as  well  as  analyze,  reasoned  arguments. 

Unks  between  thinking  skills  and  motivation  for  thinking  must  be  developed. 

Everyone  agrees  that  successful  educational  achlevemeut  requires  both  motivation 
and  appropriate  cognitive  activity.  Yet  our  theories  Implicitly  treat  motivation  and 
cognition  as  If  they  worked  Independently  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
learning.  In  fact,  these  traditionally  separate  factors  appear  far  more  Intimately  related 
than  most  current  research  helps  us  to  appreciate.  However,  recent  research  llnklns 
children's  conceptions  of  their  own  and  others*  Intelligence  to  the  ways  In  which  '  .ey 
analyze  learning  tasks  offers  a  promising  new  connection,  as  does  research  on  Intrinsic 
motivation  for  learning.  Active  exr  ''mentation  on  what  kinds  of  school  activity 
organization  cultivate  motivation  for  particular  klnds  of'c'ompiex  and  strategic  learning 
Is  needed.  The  two  concerns  must  be  merged ^as  this  work  proceeds;  efforts  to  develop 
more  Intellectually  functional  motivational  patterns  should  not  become  substitutes  for 
efforts  to  establish  specific  cognitive  competencies.  Motivation  for  learning  wUl  be 
empty  If  substantive  cognitive  abilities  are  not  developed,  and  the  cognitive  abilities  wUl 
remain  unused  If  the  disposition  to  thinking  Is  not  developed. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  a  little  bit  depressed  about  all  of  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. You  are  all  saying  something  that  we  have  heard  before. 
Corning  at  it  from  different  ways  perhaps  you  said  it  more  clearly, 
however.  Most  students  coming  out  of  high  school  can  read,  write, 
and  count  but  they  can't  really  use  what  they  read  to  make  judg- 
ments. They  can't  interpret  it,  they  can't  evaluate  it,  they  cant 
apply  it  very  well  to  the  changing  scene  in  different  situations. 
They  aren't  very  good  at  cognitive  thinking.  That  is  pretty  depress- 
ing. 

Is  that  esentially  what  you  are  saying?  Am  I  justified  in  feeling 
depressed? 
Mr.  Packard.  They  can't  solve  problems. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  know,  on  the  Japanese  auto  pro- 
duction lines  each  individual  worker  has  a  chain  that  he  can  pull. 
What  that  chain  does  is  stop  the  entire  production  line.  Each  Japa- 
nese worker  is  empowered  to  be  an  executive.  He  can  stop  the 
whole  bloody  process  when  in  his  individual  judgment  he  feels 
something  is  wrong.  That  requires  that  very  expensive  process  of 
stopping  the  production  line. 

They  apparently  can  think  cognitively,  those  young  people  in  the 
Japanese  auto  factories. 

I  am  depressed. 

Mr.  FosTKR.  May  I  add  to  your  depression?  [Laughter.] 
Representative  Scheuer.  Please  do.  Make  my  day.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Foster.  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  example.  It  is  not  only 
entry  level  workers  but  some  of  our  "technically  certified."  I  want 
to  give  you  an  example  to  point  out  how  this  issue  is  connected  to 
so  many  other  issues. 

This  is  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Health.  The  current  debate  on  how  we  are  going  to 
manage  health  care  costs  will  require  that  transformation  of  the 
job  called  nurse/health  consultant. 

If  you  look  at  what  is  required  of  a  nurse  today  to  keep  up  wi*' 
the  iatest  in  terms  of  research,  to  be  able  to  extract  very  quickly 
promising  practicies,  recommend  them,  and  then  make  sure  that 
they  are  implemented,  now,  that  is  a  role  that  is  transforming  the 
health  care  industry.  Most  of  those  nurses  can't  do  it. 

To  add  to  your  depression,  it  is  not  just  simply  the  entry  level 
people. 

I  guess  the  second  thing  is  that  if  you  are  what  you  do,  then  who 
are  you  when  you  cease  to  do  what  you  do.  Most  Americans  can't 
even  confront  that.  Just  look  at  the  stress  that  people  go  through 
in  terms  of  outplacement. 

Now,  I  could  care  less  whether  a  15-  or  a  50-year-old  could  tell 
me  when  Frederick  Douglas  was  born,  but  what  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal is  for  somebody  to  understand  who  Frederick  Douglas  was  and 
what  he  had  to  go  through,  and  under  what  circumstances  to  learn 
how  to  read  because  if  you  are  a  person  of  color  in  this  society  and 
your  self-identity  is  at  stake,  if  you  have  not  received  the  new 
basics  about  self-identity  and  who  you  are,  then  when  you  confront 
changes  in  your  job,  you  in  fact  will  not  succeed. 

That  is  even  more  complex. 
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Now,  I  have  used  the  illustration  of  a  person  of  color,  but  this 
applies  to  so  many  of  our  employees. 

The  last  thing  I  would  say  is  to  emphasize  this  notion  of  experi- 
ential learning,  making  events  learner  driven,  if  you  will. 

That  calls  for  a  change  in  mindset.  I  am  not  sure  how  we  do  it, 
but  I  couldn't  agree  more  that  if  you  look  at  the  replications  of 
what  we  are  doing  at  Aetna,  when  people  write  the  history  of  adult 
education  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century,  these  corporate 
classrooms,  for  better  or  for  worse,  will  have  made  a  difference.  If 
these  corporate  classrooms  do  nothing  more  than  replicate  what  we 
know  doesn't  work,  okay,  then  you  have  reason  to  be  distressed. 

And  I  will  close  on  this  point.  If  I  ask  to  see  your  college  tran- 
script and  ask  you  what  the  relationship  is  between  the  outcomes 
of  psychology  101,  classics  305,  and  psychology  206,  perhaps  you  are 
the  exception,  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  that  connection.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  put  the  burden  on  the  learner  to  try  to  integrate 
technology  and  the  humanities.  We  make  it  very,  very  difficult  for 
that  learner,  when  in  fact  we  ought  to  try  to  find  ways  to  make  it 
easier  for  that  learner. 

That  doesn't  mean  relaxing  rigor  and  standards,  but  it  is  a 
change  in  attitude  on  how  we  approach  education. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Packer. 

Mr.  Packer.  When  we  thought  about  this  new  standard,  we 
looked  for  a  name  for  it  because  literacy  is  more  misleading  than 
informative.  We  have  talked  about  access  skills.  What  are  the 
skills  that  a  young  person  needs  to  get  access  to  training,  to  col- 
lege, to  the  sorts  of  jobs  that  provide  a  living  wage,  not  to  a  job 
that  pays  the  minimum  wage?  People  leave  those  jobs,  drop  out, 
and  become  unemployed.  What  are  those  necessary  access  skills  for 
the  sorts  of  jobs  that  people  want? 

They  have  something  to  do  with  processing  information  in  a  way 
that  allows  one  to  solve  problems  that  arise  at  the  workplace. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter  at  least  a 
slightly  optimistic  note,  and  that  is  that  in  this  record  that  we 
looked  at  about  achieving  this  basic  level  in  reading — and  I  know 
there  are  other  areas— and  the  progress  we  have  made,  and  seeing 
that  in  writing— even  though  kids  can't  write  a  persuasive  letter, 
they  have  got  the  mechanics  right,  by  and  large.  The  optimistic 
note  I  find  in  this  is  that  where  we  set  the  agenda  we  have  seen 
results. 

In  the  seventies,  we  put  the  schools  to  teaching  "minimal  compe- 
tencies'' and  to  raising  levels  at  the  bottom,  and  they  did  that. 

From  early  childhood  education.  Head  Start  and  chapter  1  pro- 
grams in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  where  we  staited 
there,  we  can  trace  in  the  cohorts  assessed  by  NAEP  where  the  im- 
provement took  place  as  a  result  of  those  efforts.  We  only  have  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  not  direct,  but  we  can  relate  improvements 
to  what  happened  in  those  programs. 

The  optimistic  note  is  that  where  we  have  given  the  agenda  to 
the  schools  in  a  forceful  way  we  have  seen  results. 

So  if  we  change  the  agenda  or  add  to  the  agenda,  there  are  possi- 
bilities, particularly  when  coupled  with  the  possibilities  for  improv- 
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ing  the  teaching  force  that  the  Carnegie  Forum,  and  Marc  Tucker 
have  advocated. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  should  give  you  something  to  make  your  day  a 
little  bit  more  optimistic. 

Hartford  is  one  of  the  four  or  five  most  distressed  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  yet  is  a  city  where  you  have  incredible  corporate 
wealth.  Eighty  percent  of  our  children  in  schools  are  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  We  have  some  schools  where  you  have  100  percent 
turnover  in  that  one  school  each  year. 

We  have  developed  a  pilot  program  with  the  Hartford  Board  of 
Education  called  Saturday  Academy.  It  focuses  on  seventh  graders 
who  follow  a  curriculum  of  math,  sciences,  communication.  We  said 
to  the  kids,  "For  you  to  come,  you  have  to  bring  a  significant  adult 
in  your  life." 

So  children  and  adults  both  come  on  Saturdays.  The  educational 
courses  are  more  learner  driven  for  the  adults,  who  deal  with  a  va- 
riety of  issues  of  parenting. 

For  4  years  now,  we've  taught  about  500  youngsters.  It  is  success- 
ful. 

Now  why  is  it  successful?  Largely  because  we  worked  with  the 
community,  18  months  working  with  community  leaders  to  get  a 
buy  in. 

Second,  we  are  not  conhL*  i  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  schools. 

And  third,  we  have  high  •  pectations,  and  we're  working  closely 
with  public  school  teachers. 

One  small  example,  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
we  can  do  it  forever. 

The  important  thing  is,  we  know  "we  don't  need  a  new  diet  book 
in  order  to  lose  weight."  The  issue  is,  do  you  want  to  lose  weight? 
Most  of  the  people  involved  with  this  issue,  which  has  been  around 
for  30  or  40  years,  know  it's  not  new.  It's  finally  coming  home  to 
roost.  We  don't  need  more  sets  of  guidebooks.  We  need  implemen- 
tation, and  I  guess  it  is  more  of  a  question  of  political  will  and  not 
a  question  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do. 

So  1  think  that  is  the  good  news. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  can  schools  teach  this  higher 
order  thinking?  Can  schools  be  expected  to  do  more  than  teach  kids 
to  read,  write,  and  couiit?  Can  they  be  be  expected  to  teach  kids 
how  to  interpret  that  information,  to  think  abstractly,  to  engage  in 
cognitive  processes,  so  as  to  process  all  that  information? 

If  the  ability  isn't  there,  can  the  schools  stimulate  it,  nurture  it? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Ability  is  created  within  large  boundaries  that  are 
set  by  inheritance  and  family.  It's  certainly  true  that,  first  of  all, 
what  a  child  has  at  birth,  and  second,  what  a  child  has  in  the  first 
4  or  5  years,  will  greatly  affect  at  he  or  she  can  learn,  but  the 
windows  of  that  setting  are  very  broad. 

This  is  simply  good  biological  theory.  You  don't  even  need  to  be  a 
strong  environmentalist  to  believe  this.  The  windows  of  having  an 
effect  through  our  institutions  are  enormous,  and  what  we've  got  to 
do  is  work  on  where  we  can  have  an  effect,  because  the  possibilities 
are  very  large.  We  know  schools  can  do  it,  because  there  is  case 
after  case  of  individuals  who  will  succeed  and  of  institutions,  other 
than  schools,  succeeding. 
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The  problem  we  have  is  that  what  those  special  success  sfc^ries 
may  be  doing  is  finding  a  minority  of  people,  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, who  are  particularly  motivated.  The  big  task  is  to  figure  out 
how  to  loosen  up  the  whole  institutional  structure,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  happen  overnight,  but  it  can  happen.  We  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  road  blocks— -tests  are  one  of  them— for  those  who  don't  have 
any  faith  in  their  own  ability  to  think.  After  all,  think  of  where 
teachers  come  fron*  They  come  through  the  very  system  that  we 
are  complaining  abcit. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  they  have  not  performed  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  college  students. 

Ms.  Resnick.  In  many  cases.  So  we  first  have  to  build  a  group  of 
teachers  who  will  become  the  striking  force  for  change  and  help  to 
their  colleagues  over  a  period  of  time,  and  we've  got  to  put  some 
real  power  in  their  hands  to  be  able  to  develop  good  ways  for  work- 
ing and  then  to  help  train  their  colleagues. 

The  same  idea  of  the  Japanese  autoworker  who  can  pull  the 
chain  has  to  also  be  applied  to  the  teacher.  We've  got  to  find  those 
who  can  do  this  kind  of  thing  and  help  them  to  develop  their  skills 
even  more  and  then  put  them  in  positions  where  they  can  influ- 
ence their  colleagues. 

We  have  to  bootstrap.  That  is  how  it  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Foster.  Your  colleague.  Congressman  Hawkins,  2  weeks  ago, 
at  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  weekend,  handed  out  about  a 
15-page  xerox  of  how  to  make  effective  schools  w.ork.  So  we  know, 
we  literally  know  how  to  do  that. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  want  to  do  that? 

Second,  I  would  hope  we  wouldn't  get  bogged  down  on  focusing 
on  the  reform  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  because  that  is  not 
going  to  deal  with  my  adult  learners.  We  are  talking  about  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000. 

Where  am  I  going  to  get  the  assistance  from  the  universities  and 
scholars  who  will  focus  on  how  adults  learn  best  in  the  work  con- 
text? 

I  am  in  the  trenches.  I  believe  in  experimental  learning.  I  can't 
find  one  major  university  where  adult  learning  in  the  workplace  is 
a  focus.  There  may  be  one  or  two  that  have  emerged  in  the  last 
year.  I  think  I  would  have  heard  about  them. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  want  adult  educatio  >  at  the 
university  or  adult  education  at  the  workplace? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  we  .leed  to  find  universities  who  have  resources 
that  they  can  devote  to  the  creation,  preservation,  and  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge  about  how  adults  learn  best  in  different  settings. 

Representative  Scheuer.  In  the  workplace? 

Mr.  Foster.  Preferably,  in  the  workplace,  but  in  other  settir^is, 
but  basically,  to  help  us  transfer  the  knowledge  they  may  have  cre- 
ated to  the  kinds  of  situations  that  we  are  in  no^y. 

Representative  Scheuer.  So  it  is  both  how  you  teach  people  to 
read,  write,  and  count  and  even  more  importantly,  how  you  process 
that  information? 

Mr.  Foster.  If  you  can  tell  me  something,  if  youM  take  the 
knowledge  of  adult  development,  what  we  know  about  adult  learn- 
ing, particular  kinds  of  tasks  and  match  them  with  various  learn- 
ing styles  and  technologies,  that  is  what  I  am  looking  for,  people 
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could  pull  that  body  of  literature  together  and  suggest  promising 
practices. 

Ms.  Resnick.  Let  me  suggest  that  what  is  needed  is  to  produce 
that  body  of  literature.  It  doesn't  really  exist.  What  exists  is  a 
pretty  solid  literature  on  learning  that  is  really  school  based,  and 
virtually  nothing— I  have  searched  it,  in  the  last  year— on  how 
that  functions  outside  school.  Astonishingly  enough,  we  really 
know,  in  a  scientific  sense,  very  little.  There  is  an  enormous  re- 
search agenda  that  needs  to  be  pursued. 

Seme  of  this  can  be  done  by  will  and  effort,  and  some  of  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done  by  understanding  better  what  the  work 
setting  is  like. 

We  do  have  some  good  research  now  that  describes  competent 
workers— what  they  know  and  what  their  information  processing 
needs  are  liKe;  but  it  is  not  enough.  It's  on  a  very  few  jobs,  and  we 
don't  know  how  to  generalize  from  those  specific  cases  yet,  but  we 
do  know  how  to  do  that  stuff. 

Representative  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Foster,  in  Aetna's  education  classes 
for  its  work  force,  do  you  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Where  do  you  teach  these  critical  facul- 
ties? Do  you  teach  information  processing?  Po  you  teach,  in  effect, 
logic  and  synthesizing  knowledge  and  applying  knowledge? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  do  all  these? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  And  we  are  searching  for  ways  to  try  to  do  it 
better  and  how  we  can  apply  principles  of  experiential  learning. 
Wg  send  our  instructors  to  whatever  universities,  whether  it  is 
David  Kolb  or  others  who  are  expert  in  the  area.  We  are  trying  to 
work  with  Mr.  Barton's  colleagues  to  try  to  ta'*  3  those  scales  for 
the  national  assessment  of  educational  progrer  and  see  if  wo  can't 
tailor  them  to  specific  jobs  within  Aetna,  so  that  we  can  better 
access  people  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  Is  not  threatening. 

So,  yes,  we  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Packer. 

Mr.  Packer.  We,  in  the  demonstrations  that  are  going  to  be  run- 
ning in  New  York,  are  going  to  be  teaching  people  with  limited 
English-speaking  skills.  We  will  teach  the  mysteries  of,  for  exam- 
ple, invoice  in  wnich  a  sheet  of  paper— which  has  no  prose  informa- 
tion on  it— tells  a  whole  story  about  a  shipment,  if  you  know  how 
to  interpret  it.  An  invoice  has  letters  like  "Qty, '  and,  in  the 
column  underneath  that  abbreviation  for  quantity,  it  tells  you  how 
many  of  each  sort  of  thing  you  should  expect.  If  you  are  in  a  ship- 
ping room  and  you  know  how  many  items  should  be  there,  then 
you  can  tell  whether  the  shipment  matches  what  was  ordered.  The 
Snipping  clerk  must  be  able  to  handle  a  telephone  conversation 
about  that  shipment,  know  when  it  was  ordered,  v;hat  was  the 
price,  what's  the  discount,  and  what  to  do  when  something  listed 
on  that  piece  of  paper— the  invoice— is  not  found  in  the  physical 
shipment. 

We  are  going  to  be  using  technology  for  those  purposes,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  important  dimension  to  your  deliberations. 

Professor  Resnick  has  talked  about  intelligent  machines  being  in 
the  workplaces.  I  think  the  great  opportunity,  the  great  place  to 
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find  optimism  in  this  pessimistic  picture,  is  the  use  of  intelligent 
machines  m  the  school,  but  perhaps  more  importantly,  in  work- 
place training. 

It  incredible  to  ask  a  woman  who  has  young  children  and  who 
has  just  gotten  off  welfare,,  to  commute  in  New  York,  45  minutes  a 
night  to  go  to  adult  education,  and  yet  that  is  what  we  do,  when  we 
could,  m  fact,  have  distributed  education  and  put  the  learning 
device  right  at  the^obs,  so  if  the  employer  will  give  some  free  time, 
the  woman  doesn  t  have  to  arrange  babysitting  and  take  the 
subway  for  that  period  of  time,  in  order  to  learn  these  new  skills 

Representative^  Scheuer.  Professor  Resnick,  how  do  we  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  young  people  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
master  these  so-called  new  basics?  There's  some  percentage  of 
them  that  won't  ever  be  able  to  process  the  information. 

Ms.  Resnick.  Sure,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  the  5  percent  or  so,  or 
maybe  10  percent,  if  we  have  to  live  with  that,  who  are  now  not 
learning  the  old  basics. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Who  aren't  even  learning  the  basic 
skills  or  reading,  writing,  and  accounting? 

^  Ms.  Resnick.  Sure.  We  don't  know  the  answer  to  your  question 
in  miy  nrecise  terms,  because  nobody,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Japanese,  and  we  are  not  really  sure  about  that,  has  ever 
really  tried  the  kind  of  agenda  that  we've  been  talking  about. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Has  any  country  done  a  better  job  in 
teaching  the  new  basics? 

Ms.  Resnick.  It  may  be  that  Japan  is  doing  it.  We  may  also  just 
be  sort  of  romanticizing  from  the  stories  we  have  heard.  We  really 
don  t  know.  The  Japanese  are  extremely  self-critical.  They  do  not 
think  they  are  doing  particularly  well,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
they  have  their  own  problems  that  we  don't  really  know  much 
about.  That  is  the  only  place,  I  think,  that  might  have  been  trying, 
over  the  past  10  or  20  years. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Has  any  other  country  with  a  large  im- 
migrant population— in  other  words,  the  kind  of  heterogeneous 
population  that  we  have—done  better  than  we  have  in  integrating 
their  new  citizens  into  the  education  mainstream  and  not  only 
making  them  literate  but  functionally  literate? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Yes.  I'm  getting  prompts  here. 

Representative  Scheuer.  France  and  the  Algerian  population? 
Germany  and  the  Turkish  population? 

^  Ms.  Resnick.  No.  Fve  lived  in  France  and  worked  there.  France 
is  doing  very  badly. 

Representative  Scheuer.  What  about  Germany  and  their  Turk- 
ish population? 

Ms.  Resnick.  They're  doing  badly  with  their  Turks.  They  leave 
them  out  of  their  statistics.  They  are  not  counted  as  citizens,  even 
if  they  ve  been  born  there.  France  at  least  counts  them  as  citizens. 
There  is  a  real  political  problem. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  about  England  with  their  Paki- 
stanis? Do  they  do  a  better  job? 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  don't  think  so.  The  case  that  has  just  been  whis- 

Eered  that  you  might  want  to  study  is  Israel,  which  has  certainly 
ad  a  bigger  proportion  of  immigrants,  many  of  them  very,  very 
undereducated,  than  any  country. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Immigrants  from  Stone  Age  civiliza- 
tions. 

Ms.  Resnick.  Exactly*  That  may  be  worth  looking  at.  I  don  t 
really  know  the  answer. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  Israel  has  something  called  the 
IDF,  which  transform  these  kids  from  a  Stone  Age  civilization. 

Let  me  translate  that.  It  is  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces.  Tbj  young 
people  ser\'e  2  to  10  years  in  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces,  and  they 
come  out  modem  people. 

Ms.  Resnick.  Right,  but  the  Israelis  use  as  a  criterion  of  educa- 
tional failure  not  making  it  into  IDF,  and  I  don't  k^ow  what  that 
failure  rate  is. 

In  other  words,  there  are  some  people  in  Israel  who  are  not  ac- 
cepted into  IDF.  . 

Representative  Scheuer.  Because  they  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Essentially. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Or  actually  illiterate? 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  don't  know.  I  just  know  that  there  is  a  criterion. 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  was  my  impression  that  they  took 
those  kids  and  gave  them  a  pressure  cooker  course  in  literacy 
before  they  came  out. 

Ms.  Resnick.  They  certainly  try  to  take  almost  everybody  in. 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  is  a  shame  that  our  defense  forces 
never  accepted  the  same  challenge.  They've  alway?  said  they  didn't 
have  the  resources  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Barton.  I  don't  think  we've  had  to  take  them  in  recently, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  did  it  in  World  War  II  with  illiterates,  with 
crash  courses,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  developed 
special  instructional  material  packages,  using  comic  books.  And  the 
record  of  those  illiterate  battalions  when  they  went  in,  the  retro- 
spect was  pretty  good. 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  was  pretty  good  in  an  age  when  they 
were  using  very  unsophisticated  technology— when  you  just  gave 
them  a  rifle.  . 

But  to'^ay,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  use  very  sophisticated 
technology,  it  is  a  much  bigger  problem. 

Let  me  ask  this,  are  we  spending  a- lot  of  resources  on  vocational 
education  in  secondary  schools,  where,  unfortunately,  too  much  of 
the  time  we  are  training  carriage  makers  and  buggy  whip  manu- 
facturers? Should  we  take  the  resources  that  we  put  into  Vpc  Ed  at 
the  secondary  level  and  put  them  into  a  much  more  sensitive,  a 
much  more  critically  designed  progrm  of  general  education  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  designed  to  provide  literacy  skills  and  numerical 
skills,  helping  students  learn  how  to  process  that  information? 

Is  that  more  important  for  their  future  than  teaching  them  how 
to  manufacture  buggy  whips? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  your 

month.  ,    , .  ,  r 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  think  that  is  simple.  I  simply  agree.  The  kinds  of 
counter  arguments  to  that  that  I  believe  you  will  get  from  people 
who  believes  in  vocational  education  are  pointers  to  certain  num- 
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bers  of  high  morale  vocational  skills  like  the  Aviation  High  School 
in  New  York  and  a  few  other  places  like  that. 

My  guess  is  that,  if  we  looked  at  those  carefully— I  have  not  done 
that— they  would  turn  out  to  not  really  be  vocational  schools,  in 
the  old  sense  of  buggy  manufacturing  and  whips  or  whatever,  that 
they  are  really  very  good  general  education  places  that  happen  to 
be'  focu82d  on  rather  high  technology  environment  and  that  do 
have— because  they  are  supported  within  their  machines,  and  so 
on,  by  a  number  of  companies— they  do  have  the  kind  of  equipment 
that  allows  them  this  hands-on  experience. 

So  there  are  a  few  places  that  point  to  what  a  very  unusual  kina 
of  vocational  education  could  do.  I  think  we  shouldn't  be  fooled  by 
bringing  out  those  few  examples  about  what  is  going  on  in  most 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Foster.  Can  I  add  something  very  quickly.  Fd  take  on  the 
political  bureaucracy  and  probably  never  get  elected.  Fd  break  up 
the  "vokies."  Fd  like  all  the  money  and  turn  three-quarters  of  it 
into  vouchers  and  make  it  available  to  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms  in  the  different  States. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Firms? 

Mr.  FoBTER.  Yes.  Small-,  medium-sized  firms  and  put  the  money 
in  their  hands  and  then  let'  the  schools  and  colleges  compete  for 
that  business.  And  I  bet  we  would  get  a  better  bang  for  the  buck. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  disassociate  NAEP 
from  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  but  from  my  prior  career, 
Fd  have  to  enter  a  slight  disclaimer.  I  have  been  a  critic  of  voca- 
tional educ:ation,  of  bad  vocational  education.  What  I  find  often  is 
that  people  who  want  to  get  rid  of  vocational  education  are  talking 
about  bad  vocational  education,  and  they  find  an  awful  lot  of  good 
examples  here  and  there  that  they  are  familiar  with,  of  good  voca- 
tional education,  such  as  the  New  York  Aviation  School,  such  as 
the  magnet  schools. 

The  hesitancy  I  have  is  that  if  you  get  rid  of  vocational  education 
and  transfer  it  to  general  education,  that  is  probably  the  segment 
of  education  which  I  think  is  in  the  most  trouble.  This  middle,  gen- 
eral track  between  academic  and  vocational  education,  is  often  wa- 
tered down  academic  education  with  not  very  high  standards,  and 
is  by  and  large,  as  John  Goodlad  reported  in  his  book  "A  Place 
Called  School, '  taught  almost  entirely  in  a  passive  mode  with  stu- 
dents sitting  in  their  seat  listening  to  an  instructor.  At  least  voca- 
tional education,  where  it  is  done  well,  is  trying  to  marry  the 
theory  and  the  textbook  with  applied  and  active  learning  situations 
which  can  get  at  this  business  of  processing  the  information  that 
one  is  getting  from  the  printed  word. 

When  yo»'  interview  high  school  students  years  afterwards  for 
what  they  remember,  they  remember  those  things  they  were  active 
in,  where  they  were  not  in  passive  roles  They  remember  athletics, 
they  remember  the  band,  and  they  remember  what  the;'  made  in 
vocational  education. 

So  my  problem  has  always  been  that  there  are  two  warring 
camps  that  can  never  get  together.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  people 
who  are  wholly  against  vocational  education  and  want  to  eliminate 
it,  and  on  the  other  there  are  the  vocational  educators  who  are 
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really  not  very  compromising  with  regard  to  improvements  and  re- 
forms. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Packer. 

Mr.  Packer.  There  are  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  make 
here.  One  is  that  the  problem  is  not  really  vocational  education, 
but  that  large  fraction,  perhaps  half,  of  students  who  have  no  in- 
tention CO  go  on  to  college,  and  who  are  given  short  shrift  in  the 
high  school  situation. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Describe  that  short  shrift. 

Mr.  Packer.  It  is  what  Mr.  Barton  has  said.  It  is  a  general  educa- 
tion, in  which  you  just  sit  for  4  years,  and  they  will  give  you  your 
diploma,  and  then  the  student  goes  to  Mr.  Foster's  Aetna  and  won- 
ders why  Aetna  doesn't  think  he  knows  enough  or  she  knows 
enough  tr  do  the  jobs  that  are  needed  at  Aetna.  Or  they  go  into 
vocational  education,  and  they  learn  about  upholstery  or  automo- 
bile repair,  if  not  buggy  whips,  and  they  find  that  cars  no  longer 
have  carburetors. 

The  teachers  say,  "well,  they  are  not  like  me,  they  don't  want  to 
go  on  to  college.  I'm  not  terribly  interested  in  them."  This  is  the 
attitude,  all  too  often,  of  the  educational  establishment.  Along  with 
that,  comes  an  over  emphasis  on  symbolic  logic  and  reading  and 
not  enough  hands  on  approaches  to  things.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  be  an  extraordinary  reader.  There's  lots  of  jobs  today  for  people 
who  can  use  computer  graphics  and  artistic  skills.  That  is  typically 
ignored. 

Representative  Scheuer.  But  you  are  talking  about  the  ultimate 
in  being  able  to  process  information,  when  you  can  use  a  computer 
with  that  degree  of  creativity.  That  requires  a  very  high  degree  of 
information  processing  ability,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Packer.  Well,  it's  maybe  a  different  degree.  Recent  research 
indicates  a  half  dozen,  or  seven,  different  areas  of  intelligence,  of 
which  verbal  and  sjmbolic  manipulation  is  only  one. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  there  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment role  in  helping  the  secondary  schools  do  a  better  job  in 
addressing  the  new  basics,  and  is  there  a  Federal  role  in  helping 
universities  to  focus  on  the  continuing  education  needs  of  adults, 
either  at  the  university  or  at  the  workplace? 

In  other  words,  is  there  a  Federal  role  in  helping  universities  ra- 
tionalize the  process  of  adult  education  for  you,  Mr.  Foster,  at 
Aetna,  as  well  as  at  the  university? 

What  is  the  Federal  role  at  the  secondary  level  and  at  the  uni- 
versity level  in  helping  the  secondary  schools  and  the  universities 
focus  on  this  whole  question  of  the  new  basics? 

Mr.  Packer.  I  think  two  useful  Federal  roles  have  been  men- 
tioned here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One,  Mr,  Foster  has  already  mentioned.  It  is  the  need  for  an  in- 
stitute that  brings  together  best  practices,  in  the  use  of  technology 
or  other  instructional  methodologies,  so  that  organizations  such  as 
Aetna  can  come  and  teach  others  who  are  less  fortunate  what 
works  for  Aetna. 

We  know  mc  t  of  the  new  jobs  are  in  small  business.  Yet  most 
small  businesses  cannot  do  what  Aetna  or  General  Electric  or  Gen- 
eral Motors  do  for  training. 

So  there  is  a  great  need  for  such  an  institution. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  This  is  what  kind  of  an  institute? 

Mr,  Packer.  Well,  it  could  be  a  research  institute  that  has  some- 
thing, Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  had  some  weeks  ago,  where  you  had  a 
technology  demonstration.  But  that  was  a  one-shot  deal.  As  much 
good  as  it  did,  it  was  not  something  that  every  employer  in  New 
York,  who  is  interested,  could  come  to  and  ask,  what  does  work  for 
training?  Whan  can  we  do?  Can  you  show  us?  Can  you  hold  our 
hands  if  we  wan\;  to  do  something  like  this  consortium  of  unions 
wants  to  do?  The  consortium  is  out  on  the  cutting  edge,  pretty 
much  all  by  themselves;  every  day  is  another  complicated  problem, 
getting  discounts  on  hardware,  finding  software,  training  the  teach- 
ers, scheduling  them.  These  are  really  critically  important  issues. 

The  other  thing  the  Federal  Govei^nment  certainly  should  do  is 
the  sort  of  work  that  Mr.  Barton's  organization  has  done.  We  don't 
have  a  decent  standard  for  literacy.  Even  the  NAEP  standards 
have  more  to  do  with  literacy  in  the  world  than  with  literacy  at 
work. 

Why  don't  we  ask  Aetna  and  small  businesses  to  help  Mr.  Barton 
decide  what  the  questions  should  be? 

With  all  due  respect,  look  at  the  questions  that  NAEP  asks  about 
tips  at  a  restaurant.  That  question  may  not  >me  up  very  often  at 
the  workplace.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  instead  ^ncentrate  on  how  to 
put  a  menu  together  to  train  a  short-order  cook  rather  than  a  cus- 
tomer. 

So  an  effort  of  that  sort  is  certainly  a  Federal  role.  We  are  not 
talking  about  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  we  are  talking  about  a 
million  or  two  for  the  effort,  and  the  institute  is  also  in  the  $5  to 
$10  million  range. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Are  you  all  saying  that  all  kids  should 
get  more  or  less  the  same  education?  It  should  focus  on  academics, 
true  literacy,  reading,  writing,  and  on  practical  applications  to  real 
problems  or  processing  information? 

In  other  words,  if  the  goal  is  to  help  people  achieve  basic  literacy 
and  the  ability  to  process  information  should  we  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction between  academic  education,  general  education,  and  voca- 
tional curricula? 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  like  your  idea  of  redirecting  vocational  education 
money  to  more  productive  forms.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Foster 
and  I  would  end  up  agreeing  or  not  on  the  particular  prescriptions, 
but  something  different  from  what  we  have  now,  and  there's  an 
enormous  pile  of  money  now  tied  up  in  an  outdated  education  idea. 

That  is  one  thing. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Outdated  vocational  education? 
Ms.  Resnick.  Yes;  right. 
So  that  is  one  thing  to  do. 

Probably,  we  have  to  think  about  educating  all  children  in  much 
the  same  way  through  age  13,  14,  15,  whatever,  something  like 
that,  in  order  to  simply  have  them  all  in  a  position  where  they 
have  some  options  in  the  future.  A  completely  unified  program 
would  neither  interest  all  students  or  allow  us  to  keep  producing, 
in  fact,  do  better  than  we  are  now,  at  producing  the  top-level  scien- 
tific and  technological  people  that  we  also  need. 

So  a  differentiated  high  school  curriculum  will  probably  be  with 
us  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Should  they  be  with  us? 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  think  it  has  to  be.  I  don't  think  that  in  the  next  5 
to  10  years,  if  ever,  but  certainly,  not  in  the  next  5  to  10,  we  can 
change  the  functioning  of  American  education  sufficiently  that  ev- 
eryone can  reach  the  highest  intellectual  levels  in  high  school,  and 
if  the  only  othar  choice  is  that  no  one  reaches  those  levels,  then  we 
can't  afford  that.  That  is  a  simple  practicality. 

Another  Federal  role  has  to  do  with  testing.  NAEP  is  currently 
the  only— or  at  least  the  major — Federal  agency  participating  in 
testing.  It  is  desperately  underfunded;  and  it  shouldn't  be  the  only 
one.  I  mentioned  some  needs  to  redirect  the  ways  we  think  about 
assessment  in  American  schools. 

Developing  examples  of  how  to  do  that  properly  is  a  potential 
Federal  role.  I  understand  that  the  actual  use  of  these  tests  is 
going  to  be  directed  at  the  State  level,  but  v;here  is  a^  single  job  of 
figuring  out  how  to  do  it  well.  We  can't  afford  to  do  it  in  50  sepa- 
rate States.  That  kind  of  development  of  the  technology  testing  and 
assessment  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role. 

Indeed,  in  general,  to  make  my  fourth  point,  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  kinds  of  education  that  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
right  Federal  role. 

Representative  Scheuer.  On  the  point  that  you  just  made  on  the 
testing,  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  mount  a 
major  effort,  a  research  effort,  to  come  up  with  much  better  meas- 
ures of  student  achievement  in  these  new  basics? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  "yes"  and  then  do  what  will 
sound  like  a  turnaround. 

I  don't  want  you  to  use  the  word  "measures."  That  traps  us  into 
the  current  ideas  of  how  testing  has  to  go  on,  ways  of  assessing, 
ways  of  monitoring  and  tracking  how  the  educational  system  is 
doing. 

They  may  not  be  measures  in  the  way  testing  people  have 
thought  of  measures  in  the  last  50  years.  We  have  been  on  a  unit 
track  that  comes  out  of  the  IQ  testing  in  the  Army  in  World  War  I. 
That  is  the  history  of  today's  educational  tests.  We  have  got  to  get 
off  that  single  track,  so  I  tend  to  quibble  over  the  word  "meas- 
ures," but  not  over  the  idea  behind  it. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  do  we  get  around  the  problem  that 
these  tests  are  so  frequently  labeled  as  biased  and  distorted  by  the 
minority  group  organizations  when  they  come  up  with  results  that 
indicate  minority  group  students  falling  primarily  in  the  bottom 
half? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Most  of  the  critiques  of  the  tests  by  minority 
groups— I  am  sure  Mr.  Foster  can  deal  with  this  more  directly  than 
I— but  most  of  the  critiques  are  not  about  the  achievement  tests, 
not  about  what  people  have  learned,  but  about  IQ  tests,  tests  that 
are  supposedly  assessing  people's  ability  to  learn.  That  being  the 
case,  the  way  we  get  around  it  is  focusing  on  what  people  have 
learned  and  stop  worrying  about  how  to  predict  their  ability  in  the 
future. 

Representative  Scheuer.  They  do,  with  regularity,  protest  tests 
for  achievement  for  police  sergeants  to  be  captains? 
Ms-  Resnick.  Those  aren't  usually  achievement  tests. 
Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  what  do  they  test? 
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Ms.  Resnick.  They're  not  achievement  tests  directly  relevant  (a) 
to  what  anybody  has  taught  in  a  detailed  way  in  school  or  (b)  in 
the  police  training  institutes.  So  they  are  not  relevant.  Nobody  has 
given  them  a  change  to  learn,  you  might  say,  and  often  the  ones 
that  have  been  protested,  aren't  relevant  to  actual  functioning  in 
the  police  or  the  fire  job. 

Now  the  constitutional  test  law  has  set  cloar  standards  of  job  rel- 
evance. They  turn  out  to  be  easier  to  set  in  the  abstract  tfc  in  to 
follow  in  practice,  but  the  protests  are  over  those  two  things: 
whether  they  reflect  what  anybody's  really  been  taught,  or  wheth- 
er they're  just  a  measure  of  one's  cultural  heritage  opportunities. 

Represeatative  Scheuer.  The  ability  to  process  information  and 
apply  it  to  new  situations  and  to  solve  problems  is  certainly  a  le- 
gitimate part  of  any  job  program,  isn't  it?  I  don't  know  that  we're 
taught  that.  We  should  be.  I  suppose  if  there  is  any  way  of  teach- 
ing it,  we  should  be  taught  it. 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  think  that  is  the  point. 

Itepresentative  Scheuer.  Aren't  those  kind  of  questions  that  test 
one's  ability  to  process  information  and  to  solve  problems,  legiti- 
mate questions? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Yes.  If  we  have  taught  people  to  do  it,  and  there  is 
an  easy  test  for  that.  If  you  can  show  that  the  instruction  that  is 
going  on  in  some  problem  is  making  a  difference  overall  on  how 
people  can  do  on  those  tests,  then  you  know  that  you've  got  what 
we  will  sometimes  call  an  instructionally  validated  test,  a  test  that 
can  be  talked  to  and,  therefore,  that  is  not  simply  a  test  that 
people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  as  a  result  of  where  they 
happen  to  be  born  or  to  whom  they  happen  to  be  born. 

So  if  you  know  the  test  is  instructionally  validated  in  that 
w^  

Representative  Scheuer.  Instructionally  validated  in  terms  of 
having  been  taught  in  the  secondary  school  system  or  elementary 
schools? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Showing  that  people  who  go  through  some  good  in- 
structional programs  can  learn  to  do  well  in  those  tests. 

There  are  some  tests  that  don't  respond  well  even  to  efforts  to 
teach.  Those  are  poor  tests  by  which  to  measure  how  well  schools 
are  doing. 

Mr.  /osTER.  Can  I  make  two  observations  on  testing?  We  are 
very  much  concerned  about  measuring,  because  I  have  to  show 
value  added  for  the  x  millions  of  dollars  that  I  spend  in  educating 
and  training  my  employees.  I  have  got  to  find  some  way  to  show 
value  added.  Much  easier  in  information  systems  education,  be- 
cause either  you  can  program  or  you  can't.  Much  more  difficult 
when  I  am  trying  to  teach  problem  solving  skills,  creativity,  et 
cetera. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Isn't  that  what  it's  all  about?  You  want 
to  haye  employees  who  process  information  and  solve  problems. 
That  is  the  goal,  and  you  try  to  achieve  it:  education  at  the  job 
place. 

Mr.  Foster.  Right.  But  my  problem  is  that  we  are  into  the  wrong 
instruments  for  measurement.  And  I  can  tell  you  as  an  educator,  I 
can  tell  you  as  someone  who  has  been  discriminated  against  by 
those  who  design  those  tests  that  the  issue  is  norm  referenced 
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tests.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  had  a  criterion  reference  testing  or 
competency-based  testing. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  significant  educator  of  color  who  would 
argue  against  the  use  of  competency-based  instruction  assessment, 
because  we  know  that  we  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
assessment. 

Now,  my  other  point  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to  elementar,  and 
secondary  education,  but  this  discussion  keeps  focusing  around  re- 
forming public  education.  Congressman  Scheuer,  you  and  I  are 
going  to  be  dead  and  gone  a  long  time  before  American  public  edu- 
cation is  going  to  be  transformed  by  these  issues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
focus  on  two  priorities:  First  of  all,  the  adults,  the  ones  who  are  not 
in  school,  those  are  the  ones  whom  I  have  to  find  a  way  to  employ. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education  aren't  going  to  deal  with 
them.  The  second  are  those  folks  in  urban  areas,  those  least  well 
served  because  the  issue  is  if  they  become  part  of  the  human  sur- 
plus, then  we  better  find  something  else  to  do  with  them,  or  do  we 
find  a  way  to  engage  them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  focus  on  those 
two  issues. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  totally  agree. 

Mr.  Foster.  Or  the  "Chinese  army'*  of  American  education  bu- 
reaucracy will  grind  us  up. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Those  two  elements  of  our  population 
that  you  just  addressed  yourself  to  are  the  critical  groups  of 
people— those  who  haven't  achieved  effective  literacy  and  who  are 
not  able  to  make  the  contributions  to  the  work  force  that  we  think 
they  are  capable  of  making  and  thit  we  should  be  helping  them  to 
mdce. 

It  is  a  fact  that  they  haven't  functioned  up  to  their  potential. 
That  is  what  is  crippling  them  as  individuals  and  crippling  the 
American  work  force. 

Yes,  Professor  Resnick. 

Ms.  Resnick.  We  need— and  I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  Feder- 
al role— we  need  an  R&D  system  capable  of  dealing  vvith  these 
questions.  There  is  nothing  in  place  now  anywhere  that  significant- 
ly produces  the  kind  of  information  that  we  are  talking  about  with 
respect  to  adult  learners  or  adolescent  learners.  There  is  no  such 
program  in  the  Department  of  Education.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  Labor  or  Commerce.  There  are  little  snatches  of 
it  in  DOD,  but  it  is  stolen  from  the  real  military  research. 

The  total  educational  research  and  development  budget  of  the 
1987  fiscal  budget,  there  was  about  $61  billion. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  mean  $61  million. 

Ms.  Resnick.  It  has  to  be  million— no,  billion. 

Representative  Scheuer.  $61  billion? 

Ms.  Resnick.  Not  for  educational  research.  For  R&D  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 
Representative  Scheuer.  On  R&D. 

Ms.  Resnick.  Out  of  that,  over  60  percent  went  for  military  R&D. 
About  9  percent  went  for  health,  8  percent  went  for  energy,  6  or  7 
percent  for  NASA— and  0.2  percent  for  education. 
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We  have  got  a  lot  of  the  story  right  there.  This  has  to  be  a  Feder- 
al role.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  separate  Stp.tes.  While  corpora- 
tions can  and  have  through  foundations  or  other  kinds  of  grants 
helped  to  get  some  research  programs  and  some  demonstration  pro- 
grams going,  they  can't  do  it  on  a  scale  that  the  whole  country 
needs. 

This  is  the  preeminent  Federal  role  in  de^'eloping  a  more  educat- 
ed American  worker. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Packer? 

Mr.  Packer.  Moreover,  our  preeminent  system  to  handle  the 
problem  that  Mr.  Foster  mentions,  the  JTPA  system,  is  designed 
not  to  take  advantage  of  research.  That  is,  it  is  so  decentralized, 
the  money  comes  down  by  formula  to  the  States,  and  by  formula 
again  to  the  cities.  And  it  is  broken  down  into  so  many  small  pieces 
that  one  is  likely  to  get  the  results  that  in  fact  we  get:  the  adult 
basic  education  system  is  a  disaster. 

I  think  the  dropout  rate  is  about  two-thirds,  and  in  which  we  ac- 
tually handle  perhaps  in  the  full  2  million  people,  in  most  cases 
we're  handling  the  same  2  million  we  handled  the  year  before. 
That  whole  system  has  been  ignored  on  adult  basic  education,  and 
decentralization  of  JTPA  means  that  ycu  have  so  many  players  in- 
volved in  that  business  that  it  is  just  very  hard  to  try  to  determine 
improved  ways  to  move  forward. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Barton.  The  problem  Mr.  Foster  is  running  into  is,  I  don't 
know  what  the  Federal  role  is,  but  it  is  something  which  goes 
beyond  what  the  Federal  role  is  to  what  the  whole  educational  role 
is.  We  have  a  history  of,  by  and  large,  shunting  adult  education 
out  way  or  the  other  except  during  waves  of  immigration  when  we 
had  very  successful  Americanization  classes  everywhere. 

Its  true  all  up  and  'lown  the  line  that  when  people  have  dropped 
out  of  the  education  system,  not  going  through  each  step  continu- 
ously they  enter  some  kind  of  world  of  dropout  status  in  which 
they  basically  aren't  really  welcomed  back  in. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  talked  about 
dropouts  from  education  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Dropouts? 

Mr.  Barton.  Yes.  We  had  to  encourage  school  systems  and 
higher  education  systems  to  let  someone  leave  at  the  end  of  his  or 
her  sophomore  year  and  work  a  year,  get  their  bearings  and  come 
back,  because  we  have  a  history  where  basically  anyone  who  cut 
their  ties  to  an  educational  institution  reentered  on  much  lower 
status.  They  had  to  reapply.  They  were  suspect,  dropouts  who  had 
broken  their  education  and  were  trying  to  get  back  in.  They  have 
long  been  suspect.  It  is  just  symptomatic  of  this  attitude  that  edu- 
cational institutions  have  about  what  their  role  is,  and  that  has 
changed  a  lot. 

There  are  many  colleges  now  where,  if  you  are  a  dropout,  you 
can  automatically  reenter.  That  isn't  always  the  case.  In  high 
schools,  once  a  kid  has  dropped  out  and  been  out  2  years,  those 
high  schools  don't  want  them  back,  generaUy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  the  right  to  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, we  say.  We  have  12  years  of  free  education,  but  that  right 
lapses  basically  at  age  19  or  20.  State  constitutions  prohibit  any  ex- 
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penditure  of  funds  for  public  education,  regular  public  education  on 
anyone  about  that  age.  Then  you  can  draw  only  on  those  specially 
earmarked  adult  basic  education  funds  after  that.  Collies  and  uni- 
versities have  put  continuing  education  in  second-class  status. 

If  you  teach  in  those  institutions,  you  are  not  likely  to  get  the 
same  kiad  of  tenure  track,  and  they  are  the  first  budgets  to  be  cut. 

What  Mr.  Foster  is  talking  about  is  a  very  pervasive  thing  which 
is  longstanding  and  which  has  been  eroding  on  the  edges  in  some 
places.  It  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  Foster.  If  I  could  just  add  to  that  point,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  enormous  leverage  in  terms  of  higher  education.  I  mean, 
just  look  at  One  Dupont  Circle  and  the  number  of  people  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  funding  for  higher  education.  It  seen^s 
to  me  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  leverage  that  influence 
around  the  universities,  who  continue  to  view  adult  learners  as  pe- 
ripherals or  as  cash  costs. 

I  have  given  too  many  lectures  around  the  country  talking  to 
continuing  educators  who  view  themselves  as  third-class,  county 
extension  agents  in  an  urban  environment. 

I  think  Ernest  Lynton's  analysis  of  the  decoupling  of  business 
and  higher  education  is  the  best  analysis  around.  I  would  urge  the 
committee  to  read  it  because  that  still  is  the  situation.  That  is 
where  the  Federal  Government  could  play  a  role. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Germany  has  a  system  whereby  they 
fund  2.5  percent.  They  have  a  2.5  percent  tax  on  earnings,  and  they 
fund  a  continuing  education  program  that  includes  tuition  ex- 
penses, continuation  of  salary,  a  subsidy  of  continuing  salary  while 
the  individual  is  studing. 

Lou  Harris  has  done  a  recent  poll  in  which  he  asked,  "If  we  had 
a  remedial  education  system  or  a  continuing  education  system  that 
really  worked,  that  just  wasn't  more  of  the  past  that  hasn't 
worked,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  a  2  percent  tax  on  your  earn- 
ings?" And  he  received  an  overwhelming  "Yes,''  if  there  were  as- 
surances that  something  good  would  happen  and  that  it  wouldn't 
be  more  of  the  same  that  hasn't  worked. 

Now,  the  Germans  are  doing  it.  What  do  you  think  about  a 
major  education  program  funded  by  some  kind  of  earnings  tax? 

Ms.  Resnick.  As  long  as  it  works. 

Mr.  Packer.  And,  in  California  Mr.  Chairman  

Representative  Scheuer.  Perhaps  it  could  be  split  between  earn- 
ings and  business  and  half  corporate  taxes  and  half  earnings  tax? 

Mr.  Packer.  I  think  they  have  tried  to  do  something  that  sounds 
a  little  bit  like  that  in  a  number  of  States.  In  California,  a  part  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  tax  which  is  paid  on  wages  can  now 
be  used  for  retraining  purposes.  That  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  it's 
related  to  what  you  are  talking  about.  You  can  put  training  into 
the  unemployment  insurance  system,  then  when  people  are  unem- 
ployed they  could  be  helped  to  go  on  to  school. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me,  though,  is  that  the  trade  bill 
that  is  now  in  conference  has  $950  million  in  it  for  retraining  dislo- 
cated workers,  and  I  don't  think  it  has  anything  for  the  sorts  of 
things  that  Badi  Foster  has  been  talking  about  in  the  way  of  re- 
search. 
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It  has  $950  million  to  spend  in  ways  we  really  don't  have  a  good 
handle  on  right  now.  And  no  money  in  there  for  research.  There  is 
a  small  amount,  I  think,  $3  million,  for  an  institute  to  transfer 
what  the  military  knows  to  the  private  sector.  That  is  about  the 
only  forward  look  in  that  bill  with  regard  to  new  ways  of  doing 
training. 

Mr.  Barton.  In  addition  to  California,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dela- 
ware—California hus  earmarked  a  lump  sum  for  that. 
Representative  Scheuer.  Where  does  it  become  from? 
Mr.  Barton.  Well,  in  California  

Representative  Scheuer.  It  is  out  of  the  capital  surplus  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  Barton.  In  California  they  collect  a  small  amount  of  money 
through  the  unemployment  tax  system,  which  they  have  ear- 
marked. They  began  with  $50  million,  which  they  earmarked  for 
retraining.  Technically,  it  can't  be  an  unemploj.iient  insurance  tax 
because  if  it  is,  it  has  to  be  used  for  unemployment  insurance  goinff 
to  the  Federal  trust  fund. 

Delaware  has  enacted  a  small  tax  that  is  collected  through  their 
unemployment  system  which  is  dedicated  to  retraining.  In  addition 
to  Germany,  France  has  long  had  a  tax  offset  system  where  if  the 
employer  individually  or  with  the  schools,  isn't  providing  training 
they  have  to  pay  the  tax.  If  they  provide  it,  the  tax  is  offset. 

England  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  that.  This  government 
has  abandoned  it,  but  with  the  Industrial  Training  Act  of  1964,  you 
had  that  kind  of  a  tax  levey  for  retraining.  If  the  employer  did  it  or 
hired  the  schools  to  do  it,  they  didn't  have  to  pay  the  tax.  If  they 
didn  t  do  it,  the  tax  was  collected  and  training  was  centralized  on 
an  industry  basisnhrough  industry  training  institutes.  There  has 
been  a  fair  amount  of  experience. 

Mr.  Foster.  On  the  point  of  being  able  to  state  the  outcomes  first 
before  we  look  for  ways  of  funding  it,  I  would  just  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  amount  jf  money  that  is  available  through  UAW-Ford 
and  UAW~GM  for  retraining,  and  the  fact  that  they  can't  figure 
out  how  to  use  the  money.  So  the  issue  there  is  no.  the  absence  of 
the  dollars,  it  s  the  absence  of  the  political  will  and  as  well  as  so 
many  otherissues  at  stake. 

Representative  Scheuer.  This  is  the  most  discouraging  thing  you 
have  said  all  day  long— in  fact,  the  most  discouraging  thing  that  I 
have  heard  out  of  this  whole  hearing. 

ttX^^  ^^if.  ^^y^^S  that  even  when  they  have  the  money,  the 
UAW— which  IS  not  a  retrograde  organization;  there  is  an  awful  lot 
of  creative  talent  there— with  all  of  that  creative  talent,  with  all  of 
their  enlightenment  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  their  workers, 
expecially  the  minority  workers,  and  with  available  cash,  they 
can  t  figure  out  how  to  do  it? 
Mr.  Foster.  Correct 

Representative  Scheuer.  Why  is  that?  We  haven't  done  enough 
research? 

Mr.  Foster.  No.  It's  politics. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Intraunion  politics? 

Mr.  Foster.  Between  labor  and  management.  It's  like  George 
Benson  who  sang  that  song  called  "This  Masquerade."  He  said, 
We  try  to  talk  it  over,  but  the  words  got  in  the  way." 
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You  look  at  labor  and  management  getting  down  to  the  table 
with  their  positioning,  and  meanwhile  I  think  it's  a  nickel  an  hour 
that  keeps  dropping  in  the  bucket  on  education  and  training.  For 
40  years  it's  been  piling  up,  millions  of  dollars.  I  have  worked  with 
higher  education.  I  have  worked  with  the  UAW  and  Ford  to  create 
ways  of  funneling  that  money  out.  But  basically,  it's  a  political 
problem. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me,  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Packer. 
What  other  kinds  of  political  problems  seem  to  be  frustrating 
progress? 

Mr.  Foster.  You  mean  with  UAW-Ford,  or  the  politics  of  higher 
education? 

Representative  Scheuer.  Elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  Foster.  For  example,  to  try  to  get  institutions  to  collaborate, 
let's  say,  if  you're  in  the  Cleveland  area,  to  get  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  collaborate,  to  try  to  figure  out  who  does  what 
best  so  that  we  can  provide  a  coherent  set  of  educational  programs 
for  workers  in  UAW-Ford  who  need  to  be  retrained.  Can  we  make 
our  system  accessible  to  them  beginning  by  describing  in  simple 
language  what  the  expected  outcomes  are  of  the  course,  how  you 
can  have  that  course  offered  at  a  time  that  is  convenient,  and  most 
importantly,  offered  by  an  instructor  who  believes  in  the  integrity 
of  the  adult  learner;  that  is,  involving  and  affirming  that  individ- 
ual's way  of  learning? 

So  you  have  the  politics  of  higher  education  and  you've  got  the 
politics  of  labor-management,  and  in  the  meantime  you've  got  the 
reality  of  that  individual  in  Detroit  or  Cleveland  who  isn't  getting 
retrained. 

Representative  Scheuer.  This  is  mind  boggling.  The  Government 
is  not  the  problem,  funding  is  not  the  problem,  and  yet  you  can't 
achieve  a  critical  mass  and  produce  a  learning  process.  That  is  dis- 
graceful. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  refer  you  to  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
and  the  Adult  Learner,  right  here  at  One  Dupont  Circle— they 
have  more  information  to  back  that  up— and  the  Council  on  Adult 
Experiential  Learning. 

Representative  Scheuer.  This  is  truly  depressing. 

Mr.  Packer. 

Mr.  Packer.  I  think  it's  more  a  mix,  more  complicated  than  that. 
1  think  Ford  which  has  been  in  the  business  for  a  long  time  

Representative  Scheuer.  Has  been  in  what  business? 

Mr.  P  ^KER.  The  Ford-UAW  center,  the  national  center  has  been 
in  the  business  for  some  time. 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  business  of  educating  adult  work- 
ers? 

Mr.  Packer.  Adult  workers.  Part  of  the  problem,  the  political 
problem,  has  been  the  union's  insistence  that  they  do  not  spend 
any  of  this  money  for  training  that  the  corporation  should  do  with 
their  own  money. 

For  example,  for  jobs  on  the  line,  that  should  come  out  of  corpo- 
rate funds.  But  Ford  has  worked  with  Eastern  Michigan  Universi- 
ty. They  have  developed  some  programs  that  Jiave  gotten  some 
very  good  marks. 
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It's  uneven.  The  problems  are  also  terribly  bureaucratic.  People 
who  have  to  work  together  in  a  new  way,  and  it's  a  new  system. 

I  think  it's  too  early  to  indicate  that  these  programs  are  failures. 
They  don't  move  as  fast  as  one  would  like.  We  don't  have  a  model 
that  someone  can  say,  "Here,  do  this.  This  is  what  works." 

So  those  centers  have  had  the  same  problems  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  had.  They  have  proposals.  They  are  worried  about  a 
scandal  in  case  the  money  is  not  used  appropriately. 

We  don't  spend  our  money  on  the  dislocated  worker  in  the  Labor 
Department  because  the  paperwork  in  getting  the  damn  thing  ap- 
proved is  harder  than  doing  the  training.  We  don't  have  models 
that  we  can  roll  out.  So  we  don't  spend  all  our  Federal  moneys 
either. 

Some  of  it  is  politics,  and  some  of  it  is  just  damn  difficult  to  do 
something  new  for  the  first  time;  especially  in  the  education 
system,  where  everybody  says  don't  do  ever>1;hing  new  for  the  first 
time.  And  I  can  give  you  horror  stories.  I  have  gone  to  

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Foster  .already  gave  me  a  horror 
story. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  hope  yo':r  memory  of  me  is  much  more  pleasant. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Give  me  another  horror  story. 

Mr.  Packer.  I  have  gone  to  the  Labor  Department  with  a  model 
and  I  have  said,  "Is  this  legal?"  For  example,  I  asked  the  Labor  De- 
partment whether  the  local  SDA— service  delivery  area — can  enter 
into  an  a^eement  for  many  years  so  that  a  corporation  can  pur- 
chase training  equipment  because  they  too  have  a  long-range 
agreement.  But,  there  is  nobody  in  the  Labor  Department  who  can 
tell  you,  or  who  will  tell  you,  whether  that  is  legal.  So  the  bDA 
might  as  well  do  what  it  did  last  year  because  otherwise  it  is  going 
to  get  audited. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  all  telling 
me?  You  are  all  telling  me  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  that  has  a 
heterogeneous  population,  a  large  flov/  of  immigrants  that  don't 
have  literacy  skills  even  in  their  own  language  sometimes  much 
less  in  our  language,  and  where  you  have  some  kids  that  to  a  large 
extent  are  from  minority  groups,  and  who  for  --jasons  that  are  a 
little  murky,  ne.er  really  did  learn  literacy  skills  and  certainly 
didn't  learn  how  to  nrocess  the  information  in  a  society  that  has 
incredibly  high  standards  in  education,  literacy,  and  processing  in- 
formation—that our  society  can't  cope  with  this  problem. 

And  you  also  are  telling  me  that  things  aie  going  to  get  worse 
and  worse  and  this  subgroup  in  our  society  is  going  to  get  larger 
and  larger  and  kids  are  going  to  continue  dropping  out  of  high 
school  with  really  no  place  in  our  economy  and  therefore  no  place 
in  our  society. 

A  lot  of  kids  are  going  to  continue  to  graduate  from  12th  grade 
unable  to  read  their  diplomas,  and  th^y  are  going  to  get  into  the 
adult  work  world  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
better  for  them  there  than  we  have  done  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  hear  this  morning,  and  that  is  a  very  de- 
pressing scenario. 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  depressed  enough  to  be 
alarmed.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  so  depressed  as  to  give  up. 
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Representative  Scheuer,  But  what  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Packer 
are  saying  is  that  nothing  works,  even  where  gcvernment  isn't  the 
factor,  nothing  works.  The  UAW  and  Ford  and  the  universities  in 
that  area  just  can't  get  together  and  do  anything. 

Ms.  Resnick.  The  novel  demonstration  program  of  this  year  that 
is  done  by  special  funding  that  allows  it  to  work  outside  the  per- 
ceived constraints  they  have  been  talking  about  can  in  3  years 
become  the  kind  of  program  that  is  spread  around  and  tried  in  two 
dozen  places  and  in  7  or  8  years  can  become  normative. 

We  need  ways  of  getting  the  models  started,  of  seeing  what  is 
*N5Ssible  by  doing  it  in  a  few  places.  The  way  this  country  seems  to 
L  ;?  able  to  work  to  do  that  is  by  extra  funding  in  getting  models 
going.  We  know  that  we  don't  want  that  as  the  permanent  critique. 
We  can't  be  pouring  more  money  on  top  of  existing  institutions  at 
every  step. 

But  funding  programs  that  require  a  shared  participation  at  the 
funding  level  by  the  labor  unions,  by  the  management,  by  the  uni- 
versities, but  that  get  leveraged  with  some  Federal  funding,  we  will 
be  able  to  get  the  models  and  demonstrations  going  so  that  what  is 
new  today  won't  be  new  tomorrow  but  will  be  the  kind  of  thing 
that  we  know  how  to  do  and  therefore  set  out  to  do  much  more 
routinely. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  find  it  very  depressing  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Foster  that  they  have  been  throwing  a  nickel  an  hour  into  that 
pot  for  years,  and  there  are  vast  millions  available  and  yet  they 
can't  agree  about  how  to  use  it. 

Ms.  Resnick.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  the  way  out  of  it  is  these 
point  proJ<>cts  and  the  research  and  development  that  w*-i  allow 
the  new  ideas  to  get  tested  and  become  visible  where  they  start  to 
work.  That  is  how  we  get  changes  in  these  heavily  bureaucratized 
systems. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  know  how  bureaucratized  110  Liv- 
ingston St.  is.  We  know  how  bureaucratized  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is.  But  we  didn't  think  the  labor  unions  and  the  corporations, 
working  in  concert,  would  be  so  traumatized  by  the  problems  of 
communicating  with  each  other  and  working  out  how  to  spend  the 
money  that  it  would  remain  unused. 

Mr.  For/TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  put  a  footnote  on  that. 
Clearly,  money  is  important.  But  I  am  reminded  about  Richard 
Titmus,  who  wvote  a  wonderful  book  many  years  ago  entitled  "The 
Gift  Relationship."  What  he  did  was  to  describe  how  human  blood 
was  collected  and  distributed. 

His  argument  was  that  once  people  stopped  giving  blood  and  in- 
stead sent  a  check,  you  got  the  commercialization  of  blood.  The 
technology  for  screening  blood  was  such  that  you  could  not  reduce 
the  risk  of  contamination.  So  the  irony  is  that  as  people  substituted 
money  for  a  gift,  the  people  least  well  able  to  sell  their  blood,  sold 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  rich  donor  was  at  risk  as  well. 

Now,  that  is  a  rather  dramatic  analogy,  but  that  is  what  I  am 
saying.  When  we  look  at  the  question  of  human  capital  and  the 
problems  that  your  committee  have  been  describing,  ultimately  it 
takes  the  kind  of  leadership  and  commitment — the  gift— to  under- 
stand that  we  are  committed  to  something  larger  than  our  individ- 
ual interests.  And  that  leadership  has  to  come  from  our  elected  of- 
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ficials,  from  our  business  people,  from  our  spiritual  leaders,  and  I 
guess  that  is  what  is  our  hope. 

But  when  I  go  around  the  State  of  Connecticut  or  around  this 
country  and  talk,  I  discover  that  I  can  run  for  office  and  win  by 
simDly  speaking  to  the  yearning  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
anu  young  people  for  something  to  be  done.  It  is  just  like  Lou 
Harris  said,  if  you  tell  them  that  we  %"ill  do  it,  they  will  pay  the 
tax. 

Even  people  who  might  be  viewed  as  bigoted  and  not  wanting  to 
spend  any  money  on  tho^^e  little  colored  kids,  you  press  them  and 
they  will  say,  "Fine,  Fll  make  my  contribution  as  long  as  it  works." 

Now,  that  is  the  dream  and  that  is  the  hope  of  our  society,  and  I 
guess  we  don't  have  enough  of  that  rhetoric,  if  you  will,  to  go  along 
with  the  necessary  funding  and  getting  people  to  sit  down  around 
our  table  and  to  say,  "Look,  either  we're  going  to  hang  together  or 
we're  going  to  hang  separately." 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  it  has  been  a  very  interesting 
hearing.  We  have  gone  way  beyond  the  normal  hour.  I  want  to 
thank  you  all  for  your  very  stimulating  testimony,  and  I  suppose 
things  will  look  up  some  day.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


COMPETITIVENESS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORK  FORCE 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1987 

Congress  of  the  UNiTr:D  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Kisalth 

OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  DC 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
2359,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Scheuer  and  Hawkins. 

Also  present:  Deborah  Matz,  professional  staff  member. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SCIISUER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Representative  Scheuer.  Good  morning.  This  hearing  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  first  day  of  hearings  and  it  will  continue  our  over- 
view of  the  role  played  by  education  in  determining  the  health  of 
our  economy  and  our  ability  to  competi  js  world  players  in  global 
commerce. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  with  us  today  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Congressman 
pus  Hawkins  of  California,  who  has  been  involved  in  these  he.^ 
ings  from  the  very  beginning  and  who  has  been  an  enormoufc, 
source  of  wisdom  and  guidance  from  the  inception. 

We  are  going  to  conduct  the  hearings  in  a  very  informal  manner, 
Gus,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  intervene  and  contribute  as  the  spirit 
moves  you. 

Representative  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  This  should  be  a  very  thoughtful  ^norn- 
ing  of  hearings.  The  first  witness  on  the  first  panel  will  be  CSover- 
nor  Bill  Clinton,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  He's  been  very  active  in 
the  area  of  education  reform  and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
National  Governors'  Association.  He  cochaired  the  panel  which 
issued  the  important  National  Governors'  Association  report, 
"Time  for  Results." 

In  1983,  Governor  Clinton  called  the  Arkansas  State  Legislature 
into  special  session  to  enact  higher  education  standards  for  public 
schools  and  in  1987  his  legislative  program  provided  for  further 
support  for  education  and  economic  development  as  well  as  an 
early  childhood  initiative  called  "Good  Beginnings." 

Our  second  witness  will  be  Governor  Edward  DiPrete,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  He  is  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
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Governors'  Association's  Committee  for  Economic  Development  and 
Technological  Innovation.  Governor  DiPrete  is  credited  with  per- 
forming an  economic  miracle  in  Rhode  Island.  In  his  last  state  of 
the  State  message,  which  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  education 
reform  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  he  called  for  the  "Year  of 
Education."  Governor,  we  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  about 
that. 

Our  third  witness  will  be  the  distinguished  former  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Ray  Marshall,  who  is  now  a  professor  at  the  L.B.J. 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  He  will  discuss  how  and  why  the  skill  re- 
quirements for  American  workers  are  changing,  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  American  workers  competitive  in  a  restructured 
world  economy,  the  scale  of  the  challenge  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
workplace  and  why  current  administration  policy  is  inadequate. 

This  should  be  a  very  thoughtful  and  very  stimulating  session. 
Why  don't  each  of  you  take  about  8  or  10  minutes  to  sum  up  your 
thoughts  and  speak  with  us  very  inforn:illy,  hopefully  not  read 
from  your  prepared  stai^^ment,  which  incidentally  will  be  reprinted 
in  full  at  the  point  in  the  record  in  which  you  address  us. 

So  just  assume  that  we  are  all  together  in  somebody's  living 
room  and  we're  listei-ing  to  you  sound  off  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tion and  training  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  America  a 
strong,  virile,  and  vibrant  democracy,  and  a  positive  force  in  global 
economic  affairs. 

So  with  that  prelude,  Gus,  does  the  spirit  move  yoii? 

Representative  Hawkins.  Well,  this  is  quite  a  living  room,  but  I 
think  after  we  begin  the  spirit  will  move  me  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  contribute. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  are  very  honored  and  delighted  to 
have  you  with  us  today. 
Representative  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Governor  Clinton,  let's  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  CLINTON,  GOVERNOR  OF  ARKANSAS, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  ASSOCIATION 

Governor  Clinton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

First  of  all,  let  mp  say  that  I  have  reviewed  your  plan  for  ths 
structure  of  these  hearings  and  I  commend  you  on  it.  I  think  it  will 
be  very  valuable  to  the  Congress  in  trying  to  assess  what  our  coun- 
try needs  in  the  way  of  human  development  and  what  the  proper 
role  of  the  National  Government  should  be. 

I'm  glad  you  didn't  ask  me  to  review  my  statement.  We'll  put 
that  in  the  record. 

I  think  everyone  now  recognizes  that  the  development  of  our 
human  capacity  will  be  more  important  than  any  other  aspect  of 
our  obligation  to  secure  tho  economic  future  of  this  country  and 
that  we  have  some  serious  problems. 

I  would  like  to  break  my  remarks  down  into  two  categories.  One 
is  the  whole  question  of  the  education  of  America'  future  work 
force.  The  second  is  the  question  of  the  education  of  America's 
present  work  force,  because  over  75  percent  of  those  who  will  be  in 
the  work  force  in  the  year  2000  are  there  now  and,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding all  ^he  attention  that  the  States  and  the  Governors 
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hrve  gotten  for  '^ur  efforts  in  public  education,  for  example,  we 
huv'e  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  we'll 
have  when  the  century  turns  are  already  in  that  work  force  and 
we  need  to  deal  with  them  differently. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  public  schools  and  the  children  of  our 
countr>,  the  good  news  is  that  the  schools  are  getting  better.  Test 
scores  are  up.  Our  students  are  working  har-^er.  Our  teachers  are 
working  harder  and  people  are  plainly  learning  more.  New  invest- 
ments are  being  made  and  basically  there  is  progres?  all  across  a 
broad  range  of  issues  in  public  education.  That  s  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  we  still  have  two  great  problems.  First,  we 
are  less  efficient  than  all  of  our  major  competitors  in  developing 
the  God-given  capacities  of  all  of  our  people.  Our  dropout  rates  are 
still  very  high.  We  have  very  high  rates,  among  young  people,  of 
teen  pregnancy  and  drug  abuse  and  other  disabling  problems. 
Therefore,  there  needs  to  be,  I  think,  in  the  years  ahead  a  great 
deal  of  attention  given  to  early  childhood  development,  particularly 
to  the  at-risk  population,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  strong  basic 
skills  by  children  in  the  very  early  years. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  for  example,  in- 
dicated that  the  single  most  significant  deterrent  to  young  women 
having  a  second  child  out  of  wedlock  was  the  acquisition  of  basic 
learning  skills  which  gave  them  a  sense  of  possibility,  a  sense  of 
tomorrow,  a  sense  of  productivity. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  that  the  actions  that  Corgress  has  taken, 
for  example,  even  in  the  budget-cutting  atmosphere  of  the  last  few 
years,  in  giving  States  the  option  to  provide  coverage  for  poor 
women  and  their  children  from  the  time  of  pregnancy  until  the 
kids  are  5  years  old  is  a  critically  important  thing.  You  need  to  ex- 
amine all  those  things  and  try  to  do  more  to  help  make  sure  that 
in  the  early  ye  rs  we  get  our  people  off  to  the  best  possible  start  so 
that  we  can  d*.al  with  these  people  who  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
ductive citizens  but  aren't  now. 

The  second  problem  we  have  is  that  except  for  about  the  15  or  20 
percent  of  our  students,  they  still  need  to  learn  more  and  they 
need  to  learn  in  different  ways.  The  average  18-year-old  will 
change  jobs  seven  times  in  a  lifetime.  That  will  require  him  or  her 
to  learn  many  more  things.  What  you're  capable  of  learning  now  ib 
far  more  important  than  what  you  know  when  you  are  18. 

We  need  what  the  educational  professionals  call  a  "higher  order 
of  learning  skills"  than  we  are  now  producing  in  a  lot  of  our 
schools. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  Governor.  Can  you  describe 
what  that  term  means? 

Governor  Cunton.  It  means  that  in  addition  to  understanding 
basic  concepts  of  literacy  and  mathematics,  we  need  to  have  people 
who,  when  they  graduate  from  high  school,  even  if  they  are  not 
going  to  be  college  students,  have  a  strong  reasoning  capacity  and 
have  a  passable  understanding  of  elementary  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical concepts  that  will  enable  them  to  learn  new  and  more  so- 
phisticated things  increasingly  in  their  adult  years.  And  we  find 
that  still  there's  too  much  rote  learning  and  too  little  creative  de- 
^"^lopment  of  mental  capacities  among  our  average  students. 
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Our  competitors  are  still  eating  our  lunch,  not  against  our  best 
students,  but  as  compared  with  the  average  students  of  the  various 
countries.  So  the  States  are  giving  a  lot  of  attention  to  that  and  we 
are  going  to  all  be  working  very  hard  on  trying  to  lift  the  perform- 
ance levels  of  our  average  students. 

Just  one  other  thing  ?bout  the  preparation  of  the  future  work 
force.  I  think  that  after  high  school  we  need  to  focus  on  two  things. 
The  increasing  flexibility  required  for  job-specific  training  pro- 
grams. Most  States  have  fixed  networli  of  vocational  training 
schools  which  get  substantial  amounts  of  Federal  money.  Most 
States  have  been  imprisoned  by  those  networks,  if  you  will,  into 
building  resistant  bureaucracies  which  continue  to  train  people  for 
jobs  that  may  not  even  be  there  when  the  programs  are  over. 

So  there  needs  to  be  a  very  careful  analysis,  it  seems  to  me, 
about  the  way  the  Federal  money  goes  into  vocational  education  to 
ensure  that  it  is  targeted,  one,  toward  the  development  of  thinking 
skills  as  well  as  job-specific  programs;  and,  two,  that  it  goes  into 
institutions  that  lequire  flexibility. 

I  think  our  State  has  done  a  real  good  job  of  eliminating  as  well 
as  starting  job  training  programs,  but  it  was  awfully  hard  to  get 
that  process  started,  and  that's  something  I  think  the  Congress  can 
play  a  constructive  role  in  through  its  vocational  aid. 

A  final  point  I  want  to  make  about  that  is  that  we  still  need 
more  young  people  going  to  college,  especially  in  the  bigh-unem- 
ployment  Ste.tes.  If  you  track  the  unemployment  rates  over  the  last 
5  years  in  America  against  the  1980  census  figures  on  the  percent- 
age of  adults  over  25  with  college  degrees,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  correlation.  Obviously,  you  have  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  collapse  in  the  oil  prices  and  per  capital  defense 
spending  and  other  things,  but  you  will  find  that  there  is  still  a  re- 
markable correlation  in  our  country  in  the  college-going  rates  and 
unemployment  rates.  Mr.  Marshall  may  have  more  to  sr«,y  about 
this,  but  that's  one  of  the  thingj  that's  most  disturbing  in  the  last 
few  years  is  the  decline  in  the  college-going  rates  among  L  i  inority 
children  in  our  country  because  it's  still  not  only  the  key  to  their 
opportunity  but  the  key  to  the  overall  texture  of  txie  economy.  We 
must  have,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than  50  percent  of  our  kids  start- 
ing college  and  that  deserves  I  think  a  lot  of  attention. 

Just  a  few  v^'Ords  on  today's  work  force.  I  think  there  are  essen- 
tially two  or  three  things  we  need  to  focus  on  with  regard  to 
today's  work  force  and  the  Federal  role  in  helping  us  prepare 
today's  work  force. 

The  first  thing  is  that  every  State  in  the  country  needs  to  hayj  a 
m^jor  program  of  adult  liter  »  with  a  goal  of  eUminating  illiter- 
acy  in  the  adult  work  force  (    tainly  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

There  is  an  explosion  of  effoiwcJ  in  that  area  across  the  country. 
We  need  to  focus  on  several  target  populations,  our  corrections 
population,  for  example.  PeopU:?  in  the  penitentiary  in  Arkansas 
are  tested  when  they  come  in  for  their  reading  kvels.  Between 
1979  and  1986,  their  reading  level  did  not  change  at  all.  They  had  a 
tested  reading  level  of  5.6  years — an  astonishing  low  statistic  

Representative  Scheuer.  I  suppose  that's  one  of  the  reasons  they 
were  in  the  penitentiary. 
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Governor  Cunton.  Absolutely,  and  we  give  them  "good  time" 
now  in  Arkansas.  You  get  out  up  to  90  days  early  if  you  get  a  high 
school  equivalency  degree,  you  finish  a  vocational  training  course, 
or  you  finish  a  college  course.  I  believe  as  of  last  year  we  have 
never  had  a  repeater  that  went  all  the  way  through  and  finished 
some  college  courses. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Remarkable. 

Governor  Cunton.  Remarkable. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  very  encouraging. 

Governor  Cunton.  It  is  encouraging,  but  it's  discouraging,  too, 
when  you  see  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

We  are  trying  to  enlist  companies  in  our  State — and  I  think 
States  all  across  the  country — to  take  the  initiative  in  revie'ving 
the  basic  literacy  skills— not  just  the  need  to  be  retrained  for  a  new 
process,  but  the  basic  literacy  skills  of  their  work  forces.  And  I 
think  anything  which  can  be  done  to  encourage  more  of  those  busi- 
ness-government partnerships  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  em- 
ployees to  read  and  think  and  reason  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
get  ;nto  the  flow  of  these  changing  jobs  is  time  ana  money  well 

Si#Ct. 

I  also  believe  that  the  States,  in  providing  job  training,  need 
turn  as  much  of  the  decisionmaking  process  as  possible  over  to  the 
market,  over  to  the  developing,  emerging  economy.  We,  for  exam- 
ple, have  found  that  one  of  the  best  expenses  that  we  ever  under- 
took in  Arkansas  was  to  dramatically  increase  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial coordinators  we  have,  people  who  do  nothing  but  just 
travel  around  and  talk  to  business  people  about  whether  we  are  or 
are  not  training  people  in  the  proper  areas.  That  is  the  sort  of  in- 
strument by  which  we  effect  flexibility  in  our  training  programs 
and  it  has  dramatically  improved  and  also  measuraBly  altered 
what  we  are  doiny. 

So  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  on 
the  part  of  the  States  to  merging  their  activities  with  the  private 
sector  so  that  they  can  be  flexible  and  competent.  But  first  of  all 
we  have  to  lay  the  foundation  of  basic  literacy.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  and  this  deserves  a  lot  of  attention. 

Now  Tef/  me  just  say  one  final  thing.  We  need  the  following  help 
from  the  Federal  Government.  One,  there's  been  a  lot  of  cutbacliis 
in  the  Employment  Security  Division  funding.  We  don't  need  so 
may  cutbacks  that  we  can't  g^t  adequate  and  market  survey  infor- 
mation. That's  critical  to  our  flexibility  in  job  training. 

Two,  I  don't  think  that  there  should  be  further  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral employment  and  training  programs.  Congressman  Hawkins 
and  I  have  been  working  on  trying  to  get  a  little  more  for  welfare 
mothers,  people  who  are  trying  to  get  out  of  welfare  dependency 
into  fihe  work  force. 

So  I  think  in  those  two  areas  we  ought  to  have  continuing  Feder- 
al commitments. 

Finally,  I  think  anything  which  could  be  done  to  increase  the 
flexibility  given  to  States  which  are  doing  a  good  job,  for  example, 
in  the  use  of  unemployment  funds  to  set  people  up  in  business  or 
do  new  job  training,  innovative  programs,  should  be  considered. 

Those  are  the  three  areas  where  I  think  the  Fedf  Government 
has  the  most  responsibility.  Thank  you  very  niuch. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Clin- 
ton. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Clinton  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  CLINTON 

Hr.  Chairman  allid  members  of  the  Joint  Econojiic  Comnittee»  I  thank  you  for 
asking  the  Kational  Governors'  Association  to  appear  at  this  important  hearing 
on  competitiveness  and  the  quality  of  the  American  workforce.  I  appear  today 
representing  the  National  Governors'  Association. 

Last  year,  during  my  chairmanship  of  the  National  Governors'  Association, 
the  nation's  Governors  tmdertook  a  major  project  entitled,  "Making  America 
Work:  Productive  reople.  Productive  Policies."  The  project  outlined  a  wide 
variety  o.'  initi^itivrs  to  increase  labor  force  participation  by  all  citizens 
end  programs  to  improve  economic  productivity.  The  "Making  America  Work" 
.7roJect  was  comprised  of  two  interrelated  reports:  "Bringing  Down  the 
Barriers"  and  "Jobs,  Growth,  and  Compttitiveness."  The  Barriers  report 
focused  on  societal  and  individu.-l  barriers  to  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
suggested  action  agendas  for  states  to  more  effectively  help  remove  those 
barriers.  The  Jobs,  Growth,  and  Cotapetitiveness  report  tzstablished  state 
goals  to  help  America  become  a  nation  with  a  more  competitive  economy  and  to 
develop  a  framework  to  assure  economic  opportunity.  Today,  I  will  highlight 
the  recomaendations  from  the  Jobs,  Growth,  and  Competitiveness  report. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  need  to  adopt  clear  and  achievable  national 
corpetitivenef>a  goals.  These  goals  must  be  embraced  by  all 
Ar^ericans — business  people,  workers,  farmer?,  and  government  leaders.  I  tell 
you  today  that  the  nation's  Governors  are  firmly  coamiitted  to  the  goals  of: 
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1>  rcducins  the  federal  budget  deficit,  2j  establishing  equitable  trade 
relationships ,  and  3)  increasing  American  productivity.  The  first  tvo  goals 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Administration  and  Congress.  Reducing  the 
budget  deficit  and  establishing  nore  equitable  trade  relations  are  things  you 
as  members  of  Congress  must  tackle,  although  Governors  stand  ready  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  that  ve  can. 

The  Governors  vill  continue  to  take  lead  responsibility  for  achieving  the 
third  goal  of  increasing  American  productivity.  The  Jobs,  Growth,  and 
Competitiveness  report  sets  a  blueprint  for  revitalizing  Americans  economy. 
Three  of  the  vital  components  of  that  blueprint  are:  1)  productive  workers, 
2)  efficient  workplaces,  and  3)  responsive  communities.  While  states  are 
actively  Involved  in  all  three  of  these  areas,  this  hearing  focuses  on 
increasing  the  productivity  of  our  workers.  I  will,  therefore,  limi.t  my 
remarks  to  worker  productivity. 

Although  Americans  hav«*  worked  hard,  educated  themselves,  and  served  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  what  individual  initiative  and  discipline 
can  accomplish,  workera  in  the  21st  Century  will  not  be  able  to  compete  using 
20th  Century  skills.  The  "new  American  workforce"  will  have  to  be 
Internationally  aware,  computer  literate,  adept  in  languages  and  mfthu^atics, 
and,  ab'^ve  all,  versatile.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  turn  economic 
potential  in^o  economic  productivity. 
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The  national  economy  and  the  American  worker  now  function  in  an 
enr^.ronment  where  change  is  the  norm.  Governors i  as  chief  executive  officers 
of  states,  «re  in  the  best  position  to  orchestrate  the  diverse  systems 
involved  in  anticipating  and  managing  that  change.  States  have  begun  to 
recognize  that  education  systems  and  Job  training  s^stema  must  be  directed 
toward  facilitating  the  ability  of  individuals  to  adapt  to  change,  to  welcome 
it  as  a  healthy  outcome  of  a  vital  economy.  States  have  begim  to  link 
economic  development  activities  with  h.^<«n  resource  development  programs.  And 
states  are  taking  seriousl>  the  challenge  to  bring  the  economically 
disadvantaged  into  the  economic  mainstream.  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector,  are  identifying  menbers  of  the  current  workforce  who  do  not 
perform  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 


Governors  have  led  reform  efforts  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
where  the  basic  skills  and  reasoning  ability  of  tomorrow's  workforce  are  being 
taught.  Through  efforts  of  the  National  Governors'  Association,  we  are 
grading  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  adequately  prepare  our  students  for  the 
rigorous  demands  of  the  skills-oriented  future,  This  grading  process  will 
continue  over  the  next  four  years  as  we  strive  to  make  our  schools  places 
where  students  are  taught  to  learn — itself  an  essential  skill  in  the 
information  age. 
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Aa  a  part  of  this  process,  we  must  build  the  bridge  between  the  classroom 
and  the  marketplace.  If  we  are  to  have  a  flexible,  adaptable  workforce,  our 
students  must  have  more  than  a  diploma,  they  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
basics.  The  definition  of  the  "basics"  must  include  reading,  writing,  math, 
science,  and  the  humanities.  There  is  simply  no  room  for  minimum 
accomplishment  when  it  comes  to  educating  oui  youth.  Businesses  have  a  right 
to  expect  competency  among  graduates. 

The  importance  of  postsecondary  institutions  in  ox^r  efforts  to  increase 
productivity  of  the  workforce,  and,  hence  our  competitiveness,  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Statistics  show  that  the  jobs  in  the  year  2000  will  require 
much  higher  skill  levels  than  Jobs  require  today.  Our  nation's  postsecondary 
institutions  will  be  responsible  for  imparting  many  of  those  skills.  We  must 
focus  our  efforts  on  educating  more  scientists  and  engineers.  We  must 
encourage  universities  to  engage  in  research  and  development  efforts  that  will 
support  business  activity.  Universities  also  perform  the  important  task  of 
preparing  our  teachers  to  teach.  States  throughout  the  country  are  making 
improvements  in  colleges  of  education  to  more  effectively  prepare  students  for 
the  challenges  of  teaching. 

ProductivItT  ^hancfcnts  For  The  Current  Workforce 

Bti'lding  tomorrov's  workforce  will  i^ot  solve  today's  competitiveness 
probl^s.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  vho  will  be  working  in  the  year  2000 
have  ilready  entered  the  workforce.    Thus,  over  t  •  next  ten  to  twenty  years. 
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it  will  be  the  productivity  of  the  current  labor  force — not  the  ec  .ng 
one — that  will  determine  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Ve  must  pursue  several  strategies  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  current 
workforce  and  instill  the  ability  to  adapt  to  change  in  our  workers, 
supervisors,  and  managers.  First,  ve  must  encourage  ths  private  sector  to 
refocus  its  investments  in  training  to  emphasize  the  broader  skills  necessary 
ff  a  more  flexible  workforce.  While  public  investment  in  Job  training  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  that  investment  continues  to  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  investment  siade  by  private  industry.  Statistics  indicate 
that  $180  billion  in  informal  training  and  $30  billi<.n  in  formal  training  is 
provided  by  business.  While  some  of  that  training  is  designed  to  increase  the 
basic  skills  and  productivity  of  employees,  much  of  it  continues  to  s imply 
replace  one  set  of  narrow  skills  with  another.  As  state  efforts  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  yield  results,  busin<tsses  will  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  providing  basic  skills  education.  Dramatic  productivity 
gains  could  be  achieved  by  developing  stronger  ties  between  state  human 
resource  and  economic  development  strategies  and  the  decisions  businesses  make 
on  training. 

States,  too,  must  heed  this  advice  and  refocus  job  training  to  enhance 
long-term  productivity  potential.  Community  college,  vocational  education 
facilities,  and  universities  are  critical  components  of  state  efforts  to 
increase  productivity  among  the  current  workforce. 
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At  least  sixteen  states  have  established  state-funded  Job  training  prograir<^ 
that  link  human  resource  development  with  economic  development  efforts.  The 
emphrsis  of  these  programs  is  primarily  retraining.  Largely  as  a  circumstance 
of  chansiiig  demographics  of  the  workforce  and  dramatically  changing  economic 
conditions,  some  states  have  also  begun  directing  their  state  job  training 
programs  inward  as  r  strategy  to  retain  jobs.  The  goal  is  to  keep  companies 
healthy  by  providing  training  to  upgrade  skills  of  the  existing  workforce. 
Today,  virtually  all  state-funded  job-specific  training  programs  have  the 
flexibility  to  use  training  as  a  positive  economic  adjustment  tool.  We  can 
help  companies  and  theii  workers  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  workplace 
requirements. 

Governors  have  recognized  the  importance  of  public/private  partnerships  in 
productivity  enhancement  'programs.  A  number  of  states  have  created 
quasi-public  independent  organizations  to  administer  their  job-specific 
training  programs.  As  a  result  of  these  new  approaches,  states  have  been  able 
to  draw  upon  the  professional  expertise  outiide  of  traditional  state  agency 
structures;  experiment  with  different  financial  arrangements  with  Individual 
firms,  workers,  and  educational  institutions  'delivering  services;  and  forge 
collaborative  relationships  between  state  education  and  training  activities, 
the  private  sector,  and  state  economic  development  initiatives. 

A  third  strategy  involves  investing  in  the  economically  disadvantaged  who 
ate  not  currently  in  the  labor  force,  but  who  are  no  longer  In  the  educational 
system.    States  are  active  in  the  business  of  "second  chance"  programs.  While 
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Boot  of  these  progrtBA  concentrtte  on  proTiding  educationtl  assistance  and 
employment  ttaining  for  welfare  recipients ^  more  and  more  of  the  focus  is  on 
current  vorkers  vho  lack  basic  literacy  skills.  A  recent  study  found  that  at 
least  thirty-'one  stater  offer  adult  education  programs  that  vork  through 
companies  to  provide  basic  skills  training  to  employees.  In  cooperation  with 
the  private  sectori  states  vill  continue  to  improve  assistance  to  help  the 
current  workforce  achieve  its  full  potential. 

The  Governors  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  get  federal  legislation  to  reform 
the  current  welfare  system  by  enhancing  its  employment  and  training 
component.  Our  goal  Is  to  turn  what  is  now  primarily  a  payment  system  with  a 
minor  work  '  component  into  a  system  that  provides  real  opportunity  and 
incentives  for  individuals  to  get  the  education,  training,  and  support  they 
need  to  seek,  find,  and  maintain  jobs.  This  is  absolutely  critical  to  our 
increased  competitiveness  initiative. 

A  recurring  theme  in  the  Jobs,  Growth,  and  Competitiveness  report  is  the 
nee^  for  cooperation  between  the  private  and  public  sectors.  This  spirit  of 
cooperation  extends  to  relations  between  labor  and  management  as  well. 
Employee-employer  relations  are  essentially  private,  with  federal  law 
establishing  the  framework  for  labor  organizing  and  collective  bargaining. 
However,  states  can  do  much  to  support  th^  development  and  maintenai.ce  of 
constructive  labor-'fflr*>agement  relations  within  their  borders.  Goveniors  and 
states  can  be  instrumental  in  creating  environments  where  positive 
labor-management  relations  can  flourish. 
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While  the  tttteii  can  and  will  take  the  lead  on  increasins  worker  productivltyi 


our  federal  partners  can  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  in  those  efforts.  Three 


specifics  are  worth  ttentioning.  First,  the  federal  govenunenc  must  assist  in 
development  of  nore  tiMely  and  effective  labor  market  infonoation.  Accurate 
labor  market  inforsmtion  ia  critical  in  restructuring  training  and  tiueation 
programs  to  fit  private  aector  employment  needs.  With  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  Adainiatration  Trust  Fund  on  the  decline,  state 
employment  siervice  agenciea  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  generate  the 
kind  of  timely  information  needed.  At  this  critical  Juncture,  we  should  be 
developing  more  and  better  labor  market  informal  ion,  rather  than  allowing  our 
information-gathering  apparatus  to  become  obsolete. 

Second,  the  fedetal  government  must  maintain  its  financial  support  of 
education,  employment  and  training,  and  employment  service  programs.  State 
efforta  to  improve  programs  are  highly  dependent  on  federal  funding  and 
further  decreases  in  funding  would  have  disastrous  effects. 

rbird.  Governors  should  be  given  maximum  flexibility  to  develop  program 
components  that  meet  atate  needs.  While  uniform  goals  are  important  in 
furthering  national  policy,  individual  state  conditions  vary  '-onsiderably  and 
such  differences  should  be  acknowledged  in  federal  progrims.    Your  assists 
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with  these  Itauea  will  ttrentthen  the  federtl/sttte  partnership  tt  a  pine  when 
«11  Aaericant  btTe  «o  much  tt  stake. 

^  successor  tt  chtlnaan  of  RGA,  Governor  John  Sununu  of  N«w  Hiopshire, 
htt  instructed  HGA  to  sort  through  many  intergovemmenttl  relations  questii^ns 
to  further  improve  the  productivity  of  the  tttte/federal  partnership.  As  nGA 
proceeds  with  that  process,  we  will  keep  Congress  informed. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  snd 
congratulate  you  on  your  efforts  to  inprsve  America's  competitiveness  for 
today  and  tomorrow. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Governo:*  DiPrete,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  EDWARD  D.  DiPRETE,  GOVERNOR  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  AS- 
SOCIATION'S COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION 

Governor  DiPrete.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  chairman  of  the  Economic  Development  and  Technical  Inno- 
vation Committee  of  the  National  Governors'  Association,  I  just 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  give  testimony  today  on 
behalf  of  NGA  as  well  as  our  views  as  to  what's  happening  in 
Rhode  bland. 

I  just  want  to  say  right  from  the  start  that  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
know  we've  seen  a  lot  of  turmoil  in  the  economy  this  past  week 
and  that's  probably  the  understatement  of  the  week.  I  know  that 
this  nation  from  past  histdry  has  the  ability  and  the  track  history 
of  emerging  stronger  than  ever  when  any  of  these  unforeseen  jolts 
hits  us,  so  to  speak,  and  I  think  it's  this  kind  of  a  jolt  necessary 
periodically  to  galvanize  public  support  and  remind  us  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  going. 

One  of  these  great  oppportunities  which  confronts  us  is  increas- 
ing our  ability  as  a  nation  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the  ^vorld. 
Our  country  is  blessed  I  think  with  the  world's  deepest  reservoir  of 
human  resources  and  it  is  precisely  those  skills— and  this  has  been 
true  all  through  history — the  skills,  the  technical  know-how,  the 
dedication  of  the  American  worker  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
worker  that  has  brought  this  country  where  we  are  today. 

Now  during  our  first  two  centuries,  as  our  economy  was  evolving 
from  agrarian  to  manufacturing,  the  government— and  I'm  going 
to  say  particularly  State  and  local  government— had  the  charge 
and  in  fact  taking  the  lead  in  constructing  a  system  of  free,  univer- 
sal public  education.  And  thanks  to  this  emphasis  on  learning,  we 
emerged  as  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world — in  fact,  the  strong- 
est nation  this  world  has  ever  seen. 

At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  burden  for  skill  development  and 
job  training  was  left  to  the  private  sector  and  generally  through 
the  history  that  system  seemed  to  work  out  pretty  well.  But  now 
our  Nation  is  moving  into  the  first  stages,  if  you  will,  of  a  postin- 
dustrial  economy  of  rapidly  changing  skills  and  needs — I  think 
Governor  Clinton  alluded  to  the  same  thing— that  we  can't  make 
the  mistake  of  preparing  people,  providing  them  with  certain  skills 
that  when  they  have  these  skills  the  jobs  that  they  trained  for  just 
are  not  there  any  more.  We  just  can't  take  people  and  put  them 
into  a  loosely  focused  public  educational  program  with  a  wish  of 
good  luck  and  hope  that  the  private  sector  will  take  care  of  the 
rest.  That  simply  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Now  let  me  just  point  out  a  few  facts.  An  estimated  13  percent  of 
17  year  olds  in  the  United  States  are  functionally  illiterate.  That's 
a  terrible  statistic;  13  percent  of  17-year-old  people  coming  out  of 
school  are  functionally  illiterate.  Incidentally,  that  figure  climbs  to 
40  percent  among  the  minority  population.  Forty.percent  of  minori- 
ty people  are  functionally  illiterate.  That's  something  that  this 
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country  can't  accept,  we  can't  afford,  and  obviously  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Functional  illiteracy  costs  this  country  $25  billion  a  year  in  lost 
productivity,  accidents,  damage  to  equipment,  government  support 
payments.  That  all  has  to  be  factored  in.  According  to  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Business  Roundtable  on  international  competitive- 
ness, the  results  of  a  17-nation  educational  study  showed  American 
students  trailing  all  industrialized  nations  except  one  in  quantita- 
tive skills. 

Now  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  projected  that  virtually 
all  new  job  creations  will  come  in  service  industries  and  that  these 
new  jobs  will  demand  a  much  higher  skill  and  educational  level 
than  the  jobs  of  today. 

So  our  charge  is  crystal  clear.  To  meet  our  current  needs  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  future,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  govern- 
ment leaders  forge  new  linkages  between  our  system  of  education 
and  the  requirements  of  the  private  sector. 

Now  NGA  has  been  spearheading  action  on  this  agenda  of  funda- 
mental importance  with  the  1991  report  "Time  for  Results"  and 
Gov.  Bill  Clinton  and  Myron  Alexander  before  him  certainly 
played  leadership  voles  in  closely  examining  the  problems  inherent 
in  our  current  system  of  education. 

We  asked  the  tough  questions  and  Governors  today  around  the 
country  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  are  the  people  on  the  firing  line  on 
issues  such  as  public  education  and  Governors,  perhaps  because  of 
a  vacuum  partially  being  created  at  the  Federal  level.  We  Gover- 
nors have  had  to  step  in  and  take  the  leadership  role  and  be  in 
education,  economic  development,  foreign  trade,  and  I  think  the 
Governors  as  a  group  have  performed  admirably. 

Now  in  Rhode  Island  I  just  want  to  mention  some  of  the  steps 
that  we've  taken.  We  came  out  of  the  1970's  into  the  1980's,  one  of 
two  States  that  had  actually  gone  down  in  population.  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  was  above  average.  Our  income  was  below  the  na- 
tional average  and  let  me  say  the  general  reputation  of  Rhode 
Island  as  a  place  to  do  business  was  not  particularly  good  and  we 
just  had  to  change  the  course,  if  you  will,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  We  did  this  legislatively  and  administratively  and  I  just 
want  to  say  we  set  the  stage  for  allowing  educational  reform  to 
come  in  and  prepare  our  young  people  for  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

Now  as  you  alluded  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  state  of  the  State 
speech  befoie  the  general  assembly  in  early  1987  I  proclaimed  that 
educational  excellence  would  be  my  top  priority  for  1987  and  earli- 
er this  year  signed  into  law  a  number  of  programs  designed  to 
move  along  our  educational  reforms. 

If  I  could  just  talk  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  highlights  because  I 
believe  there's  a  direct  correlationship  between  these  educational 
reforms  and  the  job  skills  that  are  going  to  be  necessary  for  the 
future. 

One,  we  adopted  a  program  called  "The  Literacy  and  Dropout 
Prevention  Act  of  1987."  This  sets  minimum  literacy  standards 
with  extra  emphasis  on  literacy  skills  for  all  students  K  through  3, 
remedial  help  for  kids  in  school  from  kindergarten  right  through 
senior  high  school,  for  any  youngsters  that  are  performing  below 
such  standards  we  are  reducing  class  size  in  the  early  grades.  In 
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fact,  kindergarten  through  third  grade,  we've  adopted  a  public 
policy  now  of  a  maximum  number  of  15  students  m  those  early 
grades— a  classroom  size  of  15,  and  we  think  that's  very  important, 
and  we  are  looking  also  to  reducing  class  size  further  as  we  go 
through  the  senior  nigh  school. 

We  have  adopted  an  educational  excellence  fund  which  provides 
funding  for  a  number  of  programs  designed  to  spur  innovation  at 
the  school  district,  the  school  building,  and  the  classroom  level. 
We've  added  extra  funds  for  textbooks,  library  books,  and  class- 
room equipment.  These  are  extn  appropriations  directly  from 
State  government,  I  might  add,  to  the  local  school  districts  intend- 
ed to  be  funds  above  and  beyond  what  the  local  school  officials 
have  appropriated. 

We've  had  a  total  revamp  of  our  state^yide  vocational  technical 
system  providing  funding  for  programmatic  changes  and  providing 
for  additional  students,  including  younger  students,  minorities, 
handicapped,  and  adults. 

We  have  increased  adult  educational  opportunities  through  intei^ 
agency  partnerships,  again  with  an  emphasis  on  helping  disadvan- 
taged adults  in  achieving  their  hig;h  school  equivalency. 

We  have  adopted  a  program  aiding  pregnant  teenagers  to  receive 
their  diplomas.  Again,  Governor  Clinton  very  clearly  indicated  that 
in  Arkansas  they  have  focused  in  on  helping  pregnant  teenager?  to 
complete  their  education,  and  that  kind  of  a  problem,  as  we  all 
know,  knows  no  State  borders.  It's  a  national  problem  and  I  think 
we,  as  Govornors  and  governmental  officials  at  various  levels,  have 
a  responsibility  to  address  all  segments  of  the  population,  particu- 
larly those  with  special  problems. 

With  the  substantial  additional  resources  supplied  to  our  educa- 
tional community,  of  course,  comes  a  responsibility  to  produce  re- 
sults. I  think  what  I'm  saying,  we  just  can't  take  extra  money, 
throw  it  to  the  school  departments  or  the  school  systems,  and  say 
"You  have  this,  now  run  with  it."  We  have  tried  to  put  specific  pro- 
grams with  a  specific  focus,  whether  it  be  remedial,  eavly  interven- 
tion, early  identification,  smaller  classrooms,  extra  textbooks  and 
equipment— here  is  the  money;  now  we  want  accountability.  We 
want  to  measure  the  results  down  the  line  and  it  may  take  time  to 
measure  these  results  and  they  are  not  §oing  to  come  about  over- 
night, but  by  and  large  we  owe  accountability  to  the  public.  In  fact, 
the  public  demands  accountability. 

Now  as  far  as  the  change  in  the  work  force  is  concerned,  in 
Rhode  Island  we  have  also  recognized  the  necessity  of  bridging  the 
gap,  if  you  will,  between  the  public  labor  market  policy  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business  community.  These  requirements  are 
changing  every  day  and  every  year.  Today's  requirements  are  not 
those  of  yesteryear. 

Now  we  have  adopted  a  program  in  Rhode  Island  called  Work- 
force 2000,"  and  I  might  add  that  Federal  officials  have  shown  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this.  They  came  to  Rhode  Island  and  have 
adopted  much  of  our  program  as  a  national  model,  "Workforce 
2000."  This  has  been  adopted  and  cited  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

This  work  force  model  provides  the  private  sector  with  a  direct 
channel  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  government  to  education. 
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train,  and  retrain.  "Workforce  2000''  represents  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  marshal  all  the  State's  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  a  long- 
term  objective  of  a  Rhode  Island  work  force  with  the  skills,  educa- 
tion, training  and  support  necessary  for  workers  to  succeed  in  the 
future. 

IVe  gone  to  business  groups,  labor  groups— I  spoke  last  Friday 
evening  in  Rhode  Island  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO 
stressing  to  them  the  importance  of  their  participation  and  I  will 
say  that  business  and  labor  have  identified  "Workforce  2000"  as  an 
appropriate  program  for  them  to  participate  in  and  show  leader- 
ship. 

The  "Workforce  2000"  program  will  contain  minority  outreach, 
outreach  for  people  with  language  barriers.  We  have  a  lot  of  immi- 
grants in  Rhode  Island  recently  from  Southeast  Asia.  They  have  a 
tremendous  work  ethic,  but  they  have  language  barriers.  "Work- 
force 2000"  will  address  their  needs,  literacy  problems,  day-care 
problems.  I  think  all  of  these  are  a  proper  agenda  for  Governors 
and  the  Federal  Government,  if  you  will,  in  today's  world. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future.  I  am  optimistic  about  our  job 
training  and  retraining,  and  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  to  you  here  this  morning.  Thank 
you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you.  Governor  DiPrete. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  DiPrete  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  D.  DiPRETE 

As  Chairaan  of  the  Economic  Development  and  Technological  Innovation 
Committee  of  the  National  Governors'  Association,  X  greatly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  offer  testimony  to  you  today  on  the  importance  of  education  and 
job  training  to  United  States  competitiveness. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  start  that  I  am  an  optimist.  While  this  past  week 
has  seen  more  turmoil  In  the  national  economy  than  usual,  I  know  that  this 
nation  has  the  ability  to  emerge  stronger  than  ever  before.  I  know  this 
because  In  adversity,  there  Is  always  opportunity.  Very  often.  It  requires  a 
jolt  to  galvanize  a  consensus  on  major  public  Issues. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  that  confronts  us  Is  Increasing  our  abiHty 
as  a  nation  to  compete  more  effectively  In  the  world.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  blessed  with  the  world's  deepest  reservoir  of  human  resources,  and 
It  Is  precisely  these  skills,  technical  knowhow,  and  Innovative  spirit  that 
have  the  potential  to  propel  our  country  to  heights  as  yet  undreamed. 

After  all.  It  is  a  given  that  economic,  expansion  Is  predicated  on 
continued  job  growth  and  development.  Historically,  the  key  to  job 
development  in  this  country  has  been  the  cultivation  of  a  work  force  that  was 
not  only  the  best  educated,  but  also  possessed  the  skills  necessary  to  ci-eate 
the  manufactured  goods  needed  by  an  ever-expanding  economy. 

During  our  first  two  centuries,  as  our  economy  was  evolving  from  agrarian 
to  manufacturing,  the  government,  particularly  state  and  local  governments. 
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had  taken  the  lead  in  constructing  a  system  of  free,  universal  public 
education.  Thanlcs  to  this  emphasis  on  learning,  we  emerged  as  the  strongest 
nation  the  world  had  ever  seen.  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  burden  fc-" 
skill  development  and  -Job  training  was  left  to  the  private  sector,  and 
generally,  thia  system  w&.ked. 

But  now,  as  this  nation  moves  into  the  first  stages  of  a  post-industrial 
economy,  with  its  rapidly  changing  skills  and  needs,  it  is  no  longer  enough  to 
provide  young  people  with  a  loosely  focused  general  education  and  then  send 
them  out  into  the  world  with  a  diploma,  a  wish  of  good  luck,  and  a  hope  that 
the  private  sector  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

I'm  sure  that  you're  all  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  human  toll  and 
economic  impact  that  we  f&ce  today: 

•  An  estimated  13  percent  of  17-year-olds  in  the  United  States  are 
functionally  illiterate,  with  the  figure  climbing  to  40  percent  among 
our  minority  population. 

•  Functional  illiteracy  costs  this  country  ^25  billion  a  year  in  lost 
productivity,  accidents,  damage  to  equipment,  and  government  support 
payments,  according  to  a  report  published  by  the  Business  Roundtable 
on  International  Competitiveness. 
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♦  According  to  that  same  report,  the  results  of  a  seventeen  nation 
educational  study  showed  American  students  trailing  all 
industrialized  nations  except  one  (Sweden)  in  quantitative  skills. 

•  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  projected  that  virtually  all  new  job 
creations  will  come  in  service  industries,  and  that  these  new  jobs 
will  demand  a  much  higher  skill  and  educational  level  than  the  jobs 
of  today. 

Our  charge  is  clear.  To  meet  our  current  needs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
future,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  government  leaders  forge  new  linkages 
between  our  «ysvem  of  education  and  the  requirements  of  the  private  sector. 
At  the  same  time,  w<;  muat  re invigorate  our  educational  system,  renew  our 
dedication  to  excellence,  aiid  raise  our  standards  to  new  heights. 

The  national  Governors'  Association  has  been  spearheading  action  on  tuis 
agenda  of  fundamental  importance.  In  its  1991  report  on  education,  Jim  for 
Results,  the  nation's  Governors  closely  examined  the  problems  inherent  in  our 
current  system  of  education,  asking  the  tough  questions  that  aro  necessary  to 
move  ua  to  the  next  step.  During  the  past  year.  Governors  have  been  applying 
these  questions  to  their  own  states,  and  have  begun  to  redirect  their 
educational  structures  to  meet:  the  demands  of  tomorrow. 
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I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  steps  we've  taken  in  Rhode 
Islanfi  to  brin«  about  what  is  being  referred  to  in  the  national  press  as  the 
"retl  economic  miracle  in  New  England." 

We  began  with  a  state  econony  chat  was  decidedly  anemic,  even  by  the 
standards  of  the  national  recession  of  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Our 
unemployment  rate  was  above  the  national  average,  income  was  below  the 
national  average,  and  we  had  emerged  from  <:he  decade  of  the  1970s  as  one  of 
only  two  states  to  actually  lose  population.  Our  national  reputation, 
moreover,  was  of  a  state  that  was  unfriendly  to  business  interests,  to  say  the 
least. 

Today,  Rhode  Island  can  boast  of  one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in 
the  nation,  and  the  lowest  peacetime  rate  ever  in  state  history.  Personal 
income  has  skyrocketed  to  above  the  national  average,  and  private  surveys  have 
pegged  Rhode  Island  as  one  of  the  top  six  "magnet"  states  in  terms  of  families 
relocating  in  the  state,   rather   than  irvving   out.     There  more  people 

working  row  in  Rhode  Island  than  ever  before,  and  becaus  of  this  growth, 
state  government  has  reaped  a  bonanza  in  resources,  topped  by  a  record  surplus 
this  past  year  which  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  entire  budget  as  originally 
enacted. 

Hone  of  this  good  fortune  came  about  by  accident  or  luck,  nor  was  it 
solely  the  result  of  one  person.  Rather,  at  the  outset,  ve  designed  a  series 
of  steps  I  including  tax  cuts,  and  repeal  and  reform  of  laws  and  regulations 
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which  made  Khode  Island  overly  costly  to  doin«  business.  Then  ve  aggressively 
promoted  ourselves  around  the  globe,  and  our  efforts  have  been  revarded  with 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  foreign  investment,  from  Japan  to  West  Germany  to 
Great  Britain  to  Italy.'  But  none  of  .  «  vould  have  been  possible  without 
building  thr  .lecessary  public-private  sector  partnerships  which  had  set  the 
stage  for  reform. 

Row  that  the  initial  phase  of  the  Rhode  Island  economic  renaissance  has 
proven  so  successful,  we  are  ready  to  embark  on  a  new  series  of  initiatives 
designed  to  enable  our  state  to  compete  even  beyond  the  level  of  success  which 
it  now  enjoys. 

I  have  made  educational  excellence  my  single  highest  priority  for  1987, 
and  earlier  this  year  signed  into  law  a  number  of  programs  designed  to 
motivate  educational  innovation  and  quality  at  all  levels,  while  raising 
standards  across  the  board.    Some  of  the  highlights  included: 

•  Literacy  and  Dropout  Prevention  Act  of  1987— Sets  minimum  literacy 
standards;  extra  emphasis  on  literacy  skills  for  all  students  K-3; 
remedial  help  for  students  IC-12  performing  below  set  standards; 
reduced  class  sizes  in  early  grades;  financing  through  set~aside  ot 
state  aid  to  local  school  districts. 
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•  SdUCatiC>n«l — Excellence  Ftrnd— Pmviri^a  funding  for  a  nuaber  of 
proiraoi  designed  to  spur  innovation  at  school  district,  school 
building,  and  classroom  levels;  funds  for  textbooks,  library  books, 
and  classroom  equipment. 

•  Total  revamp  of  statewide  vocational-technical  system,  providing 
funding  for  programmatic  changes  ard  additional  students,  including 
younger  students,  minorities,  handicapped,  and  adults. 

•  Increased  aduit  education  opportunities  through  interagency 
partnerships;  emphasis  on  helpiuC  disadvantaged  adults  in  achieving 
high  school  equivalency;  program  aiding  pregnant  tfenigers  in 
receiving  their  diplomas;  and  a  program  giving  high  school 
equivalency  classroom  instruction  on  public  television. 

With  the  additional  resources  supplied  to  our  education  community,  of 
course,  comes  a  responsibility  to  produce  results.  I  fully  expect  that  the 
puolic,  while  understanding  that  the  evolutionary  nature  of  such  sweeping 
reform  requires  a  generational  perspective,  will  demand  accountability  for 
their  Investment,  and  rightly  so. 

In  Rhode  Island,  we  have  also  recognized  the  necessity  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  public  Iwbor  market  policy  and  the  requirements  of  the  business 
community.  To  this  end,  we  have  developed  #  far-reaching  program  to  reshape 
and  guide   the  direction  of  growth  in  the  Rhode  Island  labor  force.  This 
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prosraa  la  called  Workforce  2000,  and  haa  been  adopted  aa  a  national  sodel  by 
the  U.S.  Depdrtaent  of  Labor.    It  alao  atanda  aa  one  of  ny  hisheat  prlorltlea. 

Thia  workforce  sodel  providea  the  pr<<Tate  sector  v*itn  a  direct  channel  to 
enter  into  partnerahipa  with  (OTemaent  to  educate,  train,  and  retrain. 
Workforce  2000  repreaenta  a  coBprehenaive  effort  to  marahall  the  state'a 
reaourcea  in  purauit  of  the  long-tera  objective  of  a  Rhode  laland  work  force 
vlth  the  akilla,  education,  training  and  aupporta  necesaary  to  succeed  and 
proaper  in  the  ^conoay  of  the  future. 

The  economy  in  which  current  workers  nuat  cospete  for  Joba  —  and  in  which 
the  workera  of  tomorrow  aust  cotspete  —  ia  chsnfing  rapidly.  We  are 
vltueaalnc  the  transforaation  of  the  Anerican  work  place  in  purauit  of 
conpetitive  advantass.  Technology  ia  rapidly  changing  the  skill  levels 
required  of  workers  to  be  more  productive.  And  the  new,  high-growth 
industries  of  T,ht  future  require  much  different  skills  and  trsining  that  the 
work  plsce  of  yestei  tsy. 

Specif icslly.  Workforce  2000  incorporates  the  following  aspects: 

•  Worksite  Literscy  Programs. 

•  Worksite  Dsycsre  Tssk  Force. 

•  Customized    trsining   snd    retraining   programs    in   partnership  with 
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•      A  creater  role  in  fuldlnt  YocttJontl  educntlon  and  coaajunlty  colleges 
ao  that  they  can  better  r<apond  to  the  needs  of  Industry. 

very  optialstlc  that  Workforce  2000,  becauae  of  Ita  interagency  sskeup 
and  public/private  acope,  can  Boat  effectively  address  the  labor  market 
probleat  facing  Rhode  laland  for  the  decade  rf  the  1990a... and  beyond.  I  also 
believe  that  over  tiae,  thia  prograa  suat  maintain  ita  flexibility  and 
vitality  to  reapond  to  changing  neeOs,  rather  than  become  just  another 
bureaucracy  in  aearch  of  a  aiaaion. 

Let  «e  conclude  by  stressing  that  the  best  approach  to  the  problea  of 
coapetitiveneaa  ia  to  act  upon  the  key  relationahip  between  education  and 
economic  ''ivelopaent. 

Moreover,  it  ia  easential  that  govemaenf  Initiate  and  maintain  a  dialogue 
with  the  private  sector;  it  is,  after  all,  the  busineaa  coaaunity  which  is  the 
great  engine  of  Job  creation. 

It  is  important  that  the  federal  govemae'-^  realizes  that  statJs  need  the 
latitude  tA  develop  programs  designed  to  ir  the  needs  of  their  citizenry, 
and,  let  me  add,  that  we  should  not  be  penalized  for  our  success.  Low 
unemployment  ratea  generally  means  fewer  federal  trainiix^  dollars.  Yet,  these 
same  statea  often  have  more  and  better  Jobs  which  requite  special  training. 
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And  finilly,  the  federal  government  should  never  hesitate  to  seek  out 
innovation  at  the  state  level.  Today's  hearings  are  evidence  of  that 
commitment,  and  along  with  Governor  Clinton,  I'm  very  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  take  part*. 

I'm  sure  ve  are  all  committed  to  restoring  America  to  a  position  in  which 
it  is  once  again  the  most  competitive  nation  i  earth.  This  country  has 
succeeded  because  it  is  unafraid  of  new  approaches  —  while  maintaining  the 
fundamental  strengths  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

I  began  my  testimony  today  by  reaffirming  my  optimism  in  the  future.  By 
taking  the  necessary  st^ps^ today,  I  remain  confident  that  America's  brightest 
days  are  yet  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  I  didn't  make  a  lengthy  opening  state- 
ment because  I  was  eager  to  get  on  with  the  witnesses  and  since  we 
have  with  us  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  didn't  want  to  take  up  time  with  that.  But  to 
illustrate  the  problem  you  talked  about,  that  is,  the  relative  disad- 
vantages facing  our  young  people  entering  the  work  force  com- 
pared to  young  foreign  students  who  enter  their  work  force,  on  a 
recent  test  of  comparative  student  achievement  completed  about  a 
decade  ago,  on  nine  different  scores  of  academic  achievement,  U.S. 
students  didn't  score  first  or  second  in  any  category  and  we  scored 
last  in  seven  of  them. 

Now  that's  a  devastating  indictment.  Not  of  our  kids.  They're 
great  kids  and  they  have  enormous  potential.  But  as  you  say,  it's 
an  indictment  of  the  knowledge  and  the  reasoning  capacity  and  the 
training  that  they  get  in  our  school  system.  "The  fault  lies  not  in 
the  stars,  dear  Brutus,  but  in  ourselves,"  and  not  in  our  kids,  but 
in  the  way  oui^^dult  society  educates  and  trains  those  kids.  That's 
where  the  challenge  is  and  you  pointed  that  out  beautifully. 

Governor  DiPrete.  I  think  you're  absolutely  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  if  I  could  take  30  seconds,  I  think  a  lot  of  this  historically 
goes  back,  if  I  can  say  so,  into  the  permissiveness  in  the  schools  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  where  schools  seemed  to  be  striving 
for  somehow  a  revolutionary  type  curriculum  and  the  classes  were 
almost  rap  sessions,  if  you  will.  We  got  away  from  the  basics  and  I 
think  our  young  people  paid  dearly  for  that. 

Very  fortunately,  the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way.  We  re- 
alize the  necessity  of  instilling  basic  skills  and  discipline  in  the 
schools  and  the  kinds  of  curriculum  I  think  being  presented  to  the 
students  today  are  addressing  and  focusing  in  on  the  proper  needs 
of  today  and  of  the  future  and  I  am  very  optimistic  that  our  test 
scores  will  be  favorably  improving  year  by  year. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  we'll  get  to  this  in  the  questioning 
period.  I  don't  want  to  spend  more  time  before  we  get  to  Secretary 
Marshall,  but  I  think  Governor  Clinton  made  an  important  point, 
that  it's  not  only  in  the  three  R's,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  but 
it's  in  cognitive  ability;  it's  in  problem-solving  ability. 

Governor  DiPrete.  Absolutely. 

Representative  Scheuer,  It's  in  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  data 
base  and  come  up  with  problem-solving  approaches.  That  can  be 
taught  in  schools,  too.  And  I  know  you  both  agree  on  that. 

Our  last  witness  on  this  panel  is  the  very  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Marshall,  who  is  now  teaching  at  the 
L.B.J.  School  of  Public  Affairs  in  Austin.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you.  Secretary  Marshall.  Please  take  such  time  as  you  may  need, 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  MARSHALL,  PROFESSOR,  L.B J.  SCHOOL  OF 
PUBLIC  Ai^'FAIRS,  AND  FORMER  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  add  my  voice 
of  commendation  for  your  having  arranged  these  hearings,  I've 
looked  over  the  organization  and  witness  list  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  dealing  with  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
problem  that  we  face  in  the  country. 
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In  your  letter  you  asked  us  to  address  a  number  of  questions. 
One  of  those  was,  why  skill  requirements  are  changing  in  the 
American  work  force,  and  the  short  answer  to  that  is  because,  of 
course,  the  world  is  a  very  different  place  now  than  it  was  when 
many  of  our  economic  policies,  our  basic  attitudes  about  the  econo- 
my, and  our  school  systems  were  organized  and  rooted. 

Our  school  systems  particularly  are  rooted  in  a  mass  production, 
goods-producing,  agricultural  society  and  still  there  are  many 
marks  of  such  a  society.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  the  United 
States  has  one  of  the  shortest  school  years  and  school  periods  of 
any  major  industrial  country.  It  spends  less  time  in  the  classroom 
than  most  other  students.  When  a  Japanese  youngster  finishes 
high  school,  he  or  she  has  had  4  more  years  of  actual  classroom 
time  than  the  typical  youngster  who  finishes  in  the  American 
school  system. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Which  country  was  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Japan.  And  they  have  had  usually  math  through 
calculus,  6  years  of  math  and  science  and,  therefore,  very  rigorous 
education. 

Now  our  school  system  is  not  geared  to  that  kind  of  world,  that 
kind  of  education.  I  think  we  need  to  give  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion to  that. 

I  also  would  add  my  support  to  the  comments  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton about  the  kinds  of  skills  that  workers  need.  I  would  preface 
that  by  saying  the  whole  issue  turns  on  the  answer  to  one  question 
and  that  is,  what  kind  of  country  do  we  want  to  be? 

The  Chinese  have  a  very  good  proverb  which  is  that  if  you  don't 
change  the  direction,  where  you're  headed  is  where  you're  going  to 
wind  up,  and  we  are  not  headed,  in  my  estimate,  in  a  very  good 
direction.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to  continue  those  directions,  the 
answer  is  don't  do  anything.  But  if  we  really  want  to  be  a  high- 
wage  country  wiui  economic  leadership  and  we  want  to  be  a  multi- 
racial society  that  is  able  to  demonstrate  leadership  in  such  a 
world,  then  we  have  to  have  a  very  different  kind  of  system  than 
we  have  had.  And  that's  what  these  reforms  are  all  about. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  to  think  about  are  the  new  basics, 
not  the  old  basics,  because  the  old  basics  won't  do  it  any  more  and 
you've  got  to  have  people  who  are  taught  in  a  very  different  way, 
taught  by  different  kinds  of  teachers  in  a  different  kind  of  setting. 
They  have  to  know  how  to  solve  problems  and  reason,  but  I  would 
say  that  there  are  two  things  that  I  would  add  to  emphasize  and 
underscore  what  Governor  Clinton  and  Governor  DiPrete  said,  and 
that  is  that  we  need  to  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  learning  itself. 

That  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  skills  that  people 
come  out  of  school  with — to  have  some  understanding  of  how  you 
learn.  It's  amazing  how  little  attention  the  schools  have  given  to 
that  issue.  You  would  think  that  that  would  be  high  on  their  list  of 
things— the  learning  skills. 

Schools,  in  my  judgment,  do  far  too  little  research  even  on  the 
learning  process.  Some  American  companies  are  doing  much  more 
research  on  that  issue  than  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
If  our  people  come  out  with  a  learning  skill  in  their  pocket,  they're 
going  to  be  able  to  handle  change  and  that's  the  kind  of  world  we 
live  in  and  a  rapid  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  that's  the  kind 
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of  world  that  they're  going  to  have  to  deal  with.  They  are  going  to 
be  information  workers,  knowledge  workers,  and  therefore,  they 
will  have  to  know  a  great  deal  about  learning. 

I  would  say  one  of  the  main  limitations  of  our  schools  and  our 
society  is  that  we  have  given  far  too  little  weight  to  what  Governor 
Clinton  called  the  higher  learning  skills,  and  especially  the  

Representative  Scheuer.  Now  would  you  elaborate  on  what  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  I  mean  by  that  and  the  reason  it's  so  im- 
pnortant  is  first  it  means  not  just  learning  by  rote.  W-^^'ve  been  get- 
ting people  ready  to  do  things  that  are  obvious,  thin^  lat  you  can 
see,  working  on  assembly  lines  or  working  in  agriculture  and  doing 
routine  work.  Therefore,  you  didn't  really  have  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  change  or  problem  solving  in  a  lot  of  occupations. 

But  the  kind  of  world  that  we're  moving  into  requires  an  ability 
to  deal  with  abstractions  and  the  main  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
main  key  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  American  economy  is  tech- 
nological innovation  and  the  use  of  technology. 

Now  that  requires  that  you  understand  a  lot  of  abstractions  and 
have  abstract  knowledge  that  is  not  easily  learned  on  the  job.  You 
cannot  J?ee  what's  happening  on  a  256K  ram  chip.  You  cannot  be 
creative,  by  definition,  unless  you  can  deal  with  abstractions  be- 
cause creativity  is  that  which  can  be  seen  only  in  the  mind's  eye 
and  not  observed  by  doing. . 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  need  to  separate  out — I 
think  it  would  create  a  false  dichotomy  between  academic  subjects 
and  vocational  subjects.  The  best  vocational  subjects  would  give 
heavy  weight  to  the  academic  skills  and  the  best  academic  pro- 
grams would  give  heavy  weight  to  learning  by  doing— the  unity  of 
thought  and  action— and  we  haven't  done  that.  We've  paid  a  lot  of 
attention  to  passive  learning  in  our  school  systems  and  not  enough 
ta  active  learning  and  particularly  to  understand  the  importance  of 
abstractions  and  problem  solving. 

That's  one  of  the  real  advantages  of  high  standing  in  mathemat- 
ics. It's  not  just  the  substantive  aspect  of  mathematics.  It's  the 
habit  of  thought  that  mathematics  gets  you  into  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  as  important  as  being  able  to  use  the  mathematics. 

So  I  think  all  of  those  things— and  I  also  believe  that  workers 
are  going  to  have  to  have  higher  understanding  of  the  world,  un- 
derstanding of  the  economy  than  they've  had  before.  I  believe  that 
the  most  successful  businesses  of  the  future  will  be  those  that  heav- 
ily involve  their  workers  in  decisionmaking,  and  we  haven't  done 
that. 

There's  a  tradition  in  the  United  States  that's  been  authoritarian 
and  scientific  manu^ement  and  the  assumption  that  all  that  work- 
ers have  to  bring  to  the  work  is  brawn  and  now  brains.  The  better 
systems  make  the  assumption  that  the  workers  understand  the 
work  better  than  anybody  else;  they  have  a  stake  in  it.  In  many  of 
our  companies,  the  only  people  who  really  do  have  a  longrun  stake 
in  the  companies  are  the  workers.  Therefore,  if  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate,  that  requires  a  different  kind  of  educa- 
tion and  learning.  I  think  it  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Now  let  me  make  several  points  and  these  are  all  elaborated  at 
some  length  in  my  prepared  statement.  The  first  point  is  that  if  we 
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want  to  be  a  high-wage  country  and  we  want  to  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  our  people— that's  what  I  mean  by  competitiveness— if 
you're  not  worried  about  wages,  there's  no  competitiveness  problem 
because  if  all  you're  interested  in  is  external  balance.  Haiti  has  ex- 
ternal balance,  but  they  have  it  at  very  low  wages  and,  therefore, 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  that  But  if  we  want  to  be  a  high- 
wage  country,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  prerequi- 
sites to  that. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  to  recognize  we  have  to  be  much 
more  concerned  about  productivity,  about  quality,  about  efficiency, 
and  flexibility,  the  ability  to  adjust  to  change.  If  you  think  about  it, 
there  are  only  about  four  ways  that  you  can  compete  in  the  inter- 
national environment. 

One  is  according  to  wages  and  if  we  try  that  we'll  lose  because 
we  are  a  relatively  high-wage  country — no  longer  the  highest  wage 
country,  but  still  a  relatively  high-wage  country. 

The  second  way  you  can  compete  is  according  to  productivity, 
quality,  efficiency,  which  means  better  management.  Here  we  have 
no  clear  advantage  and  in  some  industries  there  are  serious  disad- 
vantages. And  part  of  that  I  believe  is  we  need  to  pay  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  strengthening  our  management  systems  and  I  believe  in- 
dustries like  the  automobile  industry  are  rapidly  trying  to  do  that. 
They're  not  world  class,  but  they  are  rapidly  trying  to  be  world 
class.  One  of  the  main  things  they  are  doing  is  adopting  mere  par- 
ticipative management  styles. 

The  third  way  you  can  compete  is  according  to  technology  be- 
cause the  advantage  of  technology  is  that  you  have  what  the  econo- 
mists call  "RIFT,"  that  you  have  something  nobody  else  can  do  and 
therefore  you  can  charge  a  higher  price.  You're  way  out  on  learn- 
ing curves.  And  that  is  where  we  have  a  substantial  advantage  and 
where  we  ought  to  try  to  keep  it. 

The  fourth  way  we  can  compete  is  where,  in  my  judgment,  we 
have  serious  disadvantages,  and  that  is  according  to  our  policies. 
We  don't  have  a  competitiveness  strategy  in  the  country.  Our  poli- 
cies are  incoherent.  We  tend  not  to  pay  attention  to  any  particular 
objective  and  I  think  it's  part  of  our  ideology  that  we  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  establishing  goals  and  consensus  building  toward  thos  i 
goals  that  other  countries  do  and  this  causes  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  things  require  that  we 
pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  our  work  force  and  any  of 
those  areas  of  competitiveness  except  low  wages  will  require  you  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  or  your  worlc  force. 

It's  fairly  clear  to  me  that  if  we  lose  our  technological  advantage, 
we  will  compete  mainly  according  to  wages  and  that  implies  a  con- 
tinued decline  of  real  wages  for  American  workers  in  this  country 
and  so  we  ought  not  to  do  that  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  education  and  learning  systems 
at  every  level. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  one  of  01/  problems,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  this  committee  can  do  that  is  very  important,  is  to  give 
us  better  measures  and  understanding  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
quality  of  the  work  force.  All  these  schooling  measures  don't  really 
tell  you  a  lot.  If  you  look  at  years  of  schools,  the  United  States 
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stands  pretty  high.  If  you  look  at  achievement  of  the  students,  we 
don't  stand  so  high,  as  you  indicated  in  your  remarks. 

The  things  that  we  don't  know  about,  though,  are  the  other  as- 
pects of  the  quality  of  our  work  force.  Fortunately,  I  think  for  us, 
most  of  the  really  important  learning  that  has  economic  signifi- 
cance takes  place  on  the  job  and,  therefore,  we  need  to  know  more 
about  those  learning  systems.  I  notice  that  you  have  witnesses  who 
will  say  a  fair  amount  about  that  and  I  think  the  schools  can  learn 
a  lot  about  the  learning  process  itself  by  looking  at  what  some  com- 
panies are  doing. 

There  are  a  number  of  companies  that  will  now  give  you  a 
degree.  They  have  very  efficient  learning  systems.  We've  learned 
some  from  them  on  how  to  do  the  learning  in  the  Job  Corps.  In 
fact,  you  can  learn  a  lot  about  efficient  learning  systems  if  you  look 
at  the  Job  Corps  and  what's  happening  there,  and  there  you  take 
seriously  disadvantaged,  educationally  disadvantaged  as  well  as 
economically  disadvant^e  youngsters,  and  in  a  relatively  efficient 
learning  system  move  them  with  about  100  hours  of  instruction  or 
maybe  2  years  or  more,  depending  on  the  individual.  It's  an  indi- 
vidualized, self-paced,  competency-based  system  and  many  compa- 
nies are  using  that.  The  Defense  Department  is  using  that,  and  I 
think  our  schools  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to 
those  efficient  learning  systems,  but  the  companies  are  using  them 
now. 

Now  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  evidence  suggests  that 
what  kind  of  learning  system  you  get  into  on  the  job  depends  on 
what  kind  of  learning  you  had  in  school,  and  therefore,  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  those  and  what  schooling  does,  if  they 
have  really  taught  you  to  learn,  and  the  best  schooling  will  fre- 
quently get  you  into  the  best  learning  opportunities  on  the  job. 

The  thing  I  worry  about  is  that  minorities  and  women  tend  to 
not  get  those  best  job  opportunities,  regardless  of  their  levels  of 
education.  So  if  you  are  going  to  be  concerned  about  equity  and 
educational  equity,  and  I  think  we  have  to,  then  we  have  to  give 
heavy  attention  to  that  fact.  You  know,  white  males  stand  to  get 
the  best  learning  opportunities  and  black  males  get  the  worst. 

If  you  are  given  the  demographics,  I  think  we  have  to  worry  a  lot 
about  that. 

I  believe  that  educational  equity  ought  to  be  high  on  our  agenda. 
All  you  have  to  do,  if  you  think  about  competitiveness,  is  look  at 
what  the  future  of  the  American  work  force  is  going  to  be.  Almost 
all  of  the  increase  in  our  work  force  will  be  women  and  minorities 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  In  the  year  2020,  when  the  postwar 
baby  boom  generation  retires,  there  will  be  91  million  minorities  in 
the  United  States,  given  conservative  assumptions  about  immigra- 
tion. There  will  be  3  million  more  Hispanics  than  black.  They  will 
be  34  percent  of  the  population.  They  are  Vi  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion now.  They  will  probably  be  closer  to  40  percent  of  the  work 
force  then  than  now. 

Therefore,  if  v/e  are  going  to  try  to  compete  on  something  other 
than  wages,  we  had  better  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  deplor- 
able conditions  of  minority  education  in  the  United  States.  They 
don't  even  meet  the  s^^andard  of  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity,  and 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  getting  much  better,  even  though 
there  is  some  relative  improvements  on  the  SAT  scores. 

Now  you  ask,  in  your  letter  also,  what  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  about  all  these.  I  believe  that  education  is  mainly  a  State 
and  local  function,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  this  country,  but  I  think 
there  are  important  things  the  Federal  Government  can  do. 

I  think  it  is  first  important  to  recognize  that  educational  reform 
alone  will  not  solve  our  problems,  will  not  make  us  competitive,  be- 
cause there  is  no  substitute  for  the  right  set  of  economic  policies 
overall,  but  if  you  concentrate  mainly  on  what  we  can  call  the 
quality  of  work  force  issue,  I  think  the  first  thing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  is  to  elevate  the  importance  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity on  our  national  goals  agenda. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  school  reform  and  emphasis 
on  intellectual  activity.  America  has  always  given  more  weight  to 
schooling  than  to  education,  and  I  think  there  is  a  veiy  important 
distinction.  What  we  are  talking  about  with  this  higher  order 
learning  and  thinking  systems  requires  that  you  give  much  more 
weight  to  intellectual  activity.  I  think  Federal  officials  especially 
need  to  be  concerned  about  two  very  dangerous  myths  that  seem  to 
be  relatively  pervasive  in  our  policymaking. 

The  first  myth  is  that  all  these  human  resource  development 
programs  and  education  are  costs  and  not  investments,  and  if  you 
look  at  it  that  way,  chen  your  attitude  is  very  different — it  is  what 
I  call  the  "0MB  attitude"— about  the  world.  0MB,  in  my  judg- 
ment, knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing. 
[Laughter.] 

And  therefore,  I  used  to  say  to  them,  "You  might  get  that  money 
out  of  the  budget,  but  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  problem  out  of 
the  country."  And  therefore,  you  better  look  at  this  as  an  invest- 
ment We  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  dearly. 

Governor  Clinton  talked  about  the  prison  system.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  Texas.  Prison  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  indus- 
tries in  Texas,  and  they  are  busting  at  the  seams  now.  I  under- 
stand 80  to  90  percent  of  those  people  in  Texas  State  prisons  are 
functionally  illiterate,  and  the  evidence  is  overpowering  that  basic 
competence  and  the  grasp  of  basic  competence  is  terribly  important 
in  dealing  with  those  kinds  of  problems. 

Now  the  other  main  myth,  I  think,  that  has  caused  us  some  prob- 
lem in  the  country  is  the  assumption  that  education  achievement  is 
mainly  due  to  innate  ability  and  not  to  hard  v;ork.  If  you  look  at 
that  evidence  in  other  countries,  the  answer  from  all  the  research 
that  we  know  about  is  the  main  reason  these  students  do  better  in 
other  countries  is  that  they  work  harder.  They  spend  more  time  on 
the  subjects.  Now  apparently  what  many  people  in  the  United 
States  believe  is  that  hard  work  is  not  what  is  required,  but  that 
you  inherently  have  greater  ability.  If  we  believe  that,  then  what 
we  do  is  start  tracking  people.  We  assume  that  minorities  and  the 
poor  can't  learn,  and  they  are  slow  learners,  and  we  put  them  with 
slow  learners,  and  we  make  that  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  and  that 
is  a  very  dangerous  attitude  that  we  ought  to  try  to  attack  across 
the  board. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  fund  basic  research  on 
the  learning  process.  It  ought  to  do  more  to  act  as  an  education 
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clearinghouse  for  better  and  more  reliable  data.  Much  of  our  data 
is  being  collected  also  on  the  basis  of  this  1950's  or  1920's  kind  of 
economy  and  work  force  and  not  the  kind  of  work  force  that  we  are 
in  right  now,  and  that  makes  it  very  hard  to  deal  with  a  lot  of 
those  problems.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  attention  to  educational  equity  by  creating  the 
means  for  the  disadvantaged  to  develop  themselves  and  for  poorer 
school  districts  to  acquire  adequate  resources. 

Governor  Clinton  mentioned  the  declining  rate  of  enrollment  of 
blacks  in  college.  That  gap  narrowed  between  blacks  and  whites, 
percentage  wise,  from  13.6  :n  1973  to  3.6  in  1975,  but  has  widened 
now  to  7.9  in  1983  and  is  probably  wider  now.  And  one  number,  I 
think,  suggests  the  main  reason  for  that.  Forty-eight  percent  of  col- 
lege-bound blacks  come  from  families  with  less  than  $12,000  annual 
income  and  10  percent  of  college-bound  whites  come  from  such 
families.  And  therefore,  financial  burden  is  clearly  an  extremely 
important  reason. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  about  educational  equity,  we 
have  to  look  at  the  problems  confronting  minorities  and  the  educa- 
tional disadvantaged  at  every  level.  Preschool,  but  even  more  im- 
portant than  preschool,  might  be  what  you  do  with  prenatal  and 
what  you  do  with  perinatal  and  postnatal.  The  WIG  Program  is  one 
of  the  best— women,  infants  and  children— has  one  of  the  highest 
rate  of  yield  of  any  program.  No  business  would  pass  up  the  kind  of 
return  that  you  get  from  these  programs.  The  early  childhood  gives 
you  something  like  4.75  for  each  dollar  you  spend.  The  WIG  Pro- 
gram gives  you  around  3. 

Well,  if  you  look  at  that  as  an  investment,  then  you  know  that  if 
you  start  school  way  behind,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop- 
out. The  longer  you  stay  in  school,  the  further  behind  you  get.  And 
you  solve  some  of  those  problems  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  major  responsibility  for. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Marshall  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RAY  MARSHALL 


Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman^  members  of  the  committee^  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to 
share  my  views  with  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  importance  of  work  force 
quality  for  the  performance  of  the  American  economy. 

These  hearings  are  being  held  at  a  time  of  significant  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
Americans  position  in  the  world.  The  internationalization  of  our  economy;  technological 
change,  especially  the  'information  revolution";  and  fundamental  demographic  and  labor  • 
market  changes-especially  the  rising  proportions  of  minorities  in  our  population^ 
changing  family  structures  and  the  increased  labor  force  participation  of  women- 
require  careful  rethinking  of  our  basic  policies  and  institutions.  There  appears  to  be 
an  emerging  consensus  that  personal  and  national  economic  welfare  will  depend  heavily 
on  the  quality  of  our  work  force.  Improved  work  force  quality  will,  in  turn,  require 
radical  reforms  in  our  school  systems.  But,  as  my  remarks  will  attempt  to 
demonstrate,  much  more  is  involved  if  we  wish  to  maintain  or  improve  persona? 
incomes  and  our  national  economic  strength. 

I  would  like,  first,  to  address  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  changes 
taking  place  in  the  American  economy  and  then  to  d.scuss  some  of  the  implications  of 
these  changes  for  education  and  work  force  quality.  I  conclude  with  some  federal 
policy  recommendations. 
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The  Econocv 

Although  the  American  economy  is  cxpsricncing  some  ominous  longTun  trends*  it 
has  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses.  The  strengths  provide  the  foundation  for 
overcoming  the  weaknesses.  On  the  positive  side»  while  we  are  not  as  strong 
relatively  as  we  were  in  the  1950s  and  1963s»  the  United  States  still  has  the 
strongest,  most  productive  economy  in  the  world.  Since  the  early  1970s  our  economy 
has,  in  addition,  generated  more  jobs  than  any  other  industrialized  economy.  The 
American  economy  also  has  substantial  advantages  in  technological  innovation, 
dynamism,  entrepreneurship,  and  creativity.  And  compared  with  most  European- 
economies,  ours  has  demonstrated  considerable  Hexibility  in  adjusting  to  change.  This 
is  very  important  because  in  a  dynamic  internationalized  information  world  flexibility 
and  productivity  arc  the  main  requirements  for  success  in  people,  institutions,  or 
nations. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  American  economy  is  Ios:ng  its  competitiveness  in 
international  markets,  and  not  just  in  the  older  smokestack  industries.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness  reported  in  ir85  that  we  were 
even  losing  mo*-'  ^  share  in  seven  ou:  of  ten  high  tech  industries.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  trends  is  in  the  critical  area  of  productivity  growth, 
which  has  slowed  substantially  since  the  1960s.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  U.S.  * 
productivity  growth  is  the  lowest  of  any  major  industrial  country  has  ominous 
implications  for  our  international  competitiveness  and  our  ability  to  maintain  real 
wages  and  family  incomes,  both  of  which  were  lower  in  1986  than  they  were  in 
1973.  In  fact,  real  fami'y  incomes  have  fallen  despite  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
labor  force  participation  of  \vcmen. 

Slow  productivity  growth  is  one  of  the  reasons  that,  despite  its  leadership  in  job 
creation,  the  American  economy  has  not  done  very  well  in  maintaining  real  wages. 
Moreover,  despite  a  substantial  slowdown  in  work  force  growth,  job  creation  has  not 
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been  high  enough  to  prevent  a  secular  rise  in  unemployment  The  human  and  material 


alone  is  at  least  $200  billion  i  year,  ar.d  the  costs  in  human  suffering  and  numerous 
social  pathologies  are  large,  although  difficult  to  quantify. 

The  American  economy  has  performed  reasonably  well  relative  to  Europe,  but  not 
relative  to  Japan  and  the  Mittle  Japans*  in  the  Pacific.  Japan  especially  has  been 
much  more  effective  in  maintaining  low  levels  of  unemployment  and  inflation  while 
improving  the  industrial  competitiveness  of  its  companies  and  the  real  incomes  of  its 
citizens.  The  U.S.,  by  contrast,  has  not  be.en  able  to  sustain  coherent  economic 
policies,  with  the  consequence  that  our  economy  has  experienced  considerable 
instability  and  uncertainty.  While  education  reforms  and  improved  work  force  quality 
are  critical  to  international  competitiveness,  these  reforms  alone  will  not  be 
adequate-wc  also  must  have  supportive  economic  policies.  Indeed,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  our  /iconomic  problems  are  due  more  to  public  policy  failure:  ihan  to 
deficiencies  in  our  private  systems,  though  we  have  problems  in  both  areas.  The 
widening  gap  between  the  actual  performance  of  the  American  economy  and  its 
potential  and  our  inability  to  keep  inflation  under  control  without  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment  are  especially  serious  problems. 

The  declining  competitiveness  of  U.S.*based  companies  is  at  the  root  of  many  of 
our  economic  problems.  This  loss  of  competitiveness  is  measured  by  declining  market 
share  and  low  profit  margins  for  U.S.'based  companies,  lower  real  wages  for  American 
workers,  growing  trade  deficits,  and  unprecedented  national  and  foreign  indebteciness. 
In  a  relatively  few  years  the  VS.  has  been  converted  from  the  world's  largest 
creditor  to  the  largest  net  debtor.  We  are  consuming  about  2.5  percent  more  ' 
year  than  wc  produce.  Our  potential  living  standards  and  t^iose  of  our  children  will 


costs  of  joblessness  are  therefore  substantial  and  growing.  The  cost  in  lost  outpu^^^' 
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be  reduced  as  these  foreign  debts  are  repaid.  The  American  economy  also  has  become 
seriously  dependent  on  foreigners*  willingness  to  fund  our  deficits. 

The  loss  of  competitiveness  by  U^.^based  companies  has  complex  causes*  some  of 
which  are  troublesome  and  jomc  of  which  are  not.  We  should  not  worry,  for  example, 
about  that  part  of  our  rehtire  loss  caused  by  the  growing  economic  strength  of  other 
democratic  industrial  countries.  These  developments  were  both  inevitable  and 
desirable.  They  improve  our  absolute  position  by  providing  more  and  cheaper  products 
for  American  consumers  and  better  markets  for  American  exports.  The  relative 
strength  6f  democratic,  market  economy  countries  contrasted  with  the  obvious  and 
growing  weaknesses  of  the  undemocratic,  controlled  systems  makes  free  and 
democratic  institutions  much  more  attractive  world  models. 

We  should,  however,  be  very  worried  about  that  substantial  part  of  the  loss  of  U.S. 
competitiveness  caused  by  our  own  poor  policies,  inefficiencies,  and  institutional 
failures.  As  the  strongest  democratic  country,  our  failures  weaken  support  for  the 
American  system. 

'  It  should  also  be  stressed  that  American  industry  must  be  competitive  in  global 
markets  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  and  national  power.  We  are  far 
too  deeply  involved  in,  and  benefit  too  much  from,  the  international  economy  io 
attempt  to  withdraw  or  to  even  risk  degenerating  protectionism.  We  should,  however, 
recognize  thai  the  ideological  commitment  to  'free  trade*  has  little  meaning.  The 
people  of  all  countries  have  much  to  gain  from  an  open  and  expanding  trading  system 
within  the  framework  of  fair,  transparent,  and  enforceable  rules.  Now  that  other 
countries  are  stronger,  we  cannot  continue  to  support  a  *free  trade*  regime  based  on 
the  principle  that  we  will  give  other  countries  greater  access  to  the  American  market 
than  Amertcun  companies  have  to  theirs.  We  must,  moreover,  develop  a  global 
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competitive  strategy  that  will  make  it  possible  Tor  us  to  roaintaio  or  improve  American 
living  standards  and  the  profitability  of  U^.*based  companies. 

In  developing  this  global  strategy,  our  competitive  advantages  and  disadvantages 
can  be  f  rouped  according  to  wages,  management  and  production  systems,  technology, 
and  policies  and  institutions.  The  Korean  example  cited  in  the  1986  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Teaching  shows  how  hard  it  would  be  Tor  U^.*based 
companies  to  compete  in  standardized,  wage-intensive  activities.  That  report  cited  the 
example  of  employees  in  a  modern  home  video  recorder  factory  near  Seoul  who 
worked  seven  days  a  week,  12  hours  a  day,  with  two  days  off  a  year  and  earned 
$3000  a  year.  I  have  not  examined  that  situation  systematically,  but  discussions  with 
representatives  of  U^.*based  companies  in  Korea  suggest  that  these  workers  are  well 
off  compared  with  other  Koreans  and  arc  at  least  as  highly  educated  and  skilled  as 
comparable  American  workers.  We  also  should  note  that  by  third  world  standards, 
Korean  wages  are  high.  So,  a  strategy  based  on  wage  competition  implies  a 
continuing,  perhaps  dramatic,  decline  in  American  wages  and  living  standards. 

The  second  source  of  international  competUiveness,  management  and  production 
systems,  is  applicable  mainly  to  big  ticket  items  like  automobiles,  basic  manufacturing, 
and  high  tech  products  like  computers  and  micrcelectronics.  In  these  items,  ^ 
productivity  and  quality  are  very  important  These  outcomes  arc  determined  mainly  by 
management  systems,  an  area  of  considerable  ferment  where  obsolete  and  inefficient 
U^.  management  systems  are  either  giving  up  or  frantically  trying  to  become  world 
class.  Many  American  companies  have  competitive  managements,  but  many  do  not. 
The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  extent  to  which  noncompetitive  American  companies  will 
be  able  to  develop  world  class  production  systems.  In  this  area,  competition  is  not 
entirely  or  even  mainly  on  the  basis  of  direct  hourly  wages.  Quality,  productivity, 
and  other  costs  are  more  important.  In  the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  the 
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virtual  eliminitinn  of  the  U^.*Japinese  ^.ourly  '^tuc  differentials  for  subcompact  cars 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  yen  relative  to  the  dollar  have  still  left  a 
Japanese  cost  advantage  of  S300-500  per  car.  The  Korean  advantage  remains  much 
larger  than  that,  but  mainly  because  of  lower  wages.  The  Japanese  have  substantial 
advantages  in  productivity  and  the  costs  of  fringe  benefits,  vhite  collar  workers,  and 
nonlabor  items.  Many  of  thesr  advantages,  like  the  very  low  cost  of  capital  and 
unemployment  compensation,  result  from  Japanese  policies,  not  just  to  management  and 
production  systems.   For  instance,  according  to  a  Data  Resources,  Inc.  study,  the  net 
after<»tax  cost  of  capital  between  1973  and  1983  was  almost  zero  in  Japan  and  over  5 
percent  in  the  U^.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  a  high  interest  strategy  in  the 
and  a  low  interest  strategy  in  Japan. 

The  third  source  of  competitiveness,  technology,  is  where  the  U^.  halt  its  greatest 
advantage  as  well  as  its  best  chance  of  remaining  competitive.  Technol<')y  is 
important  not  only  as  an  industry,  but  also  because  technology,  especially  information 
technology,  is  infrastructure  for  cll  Industries,  including  services.  Since  information 
technology  will  be  ubiquitous,  the  distinction  between  'high  tech*  and  'smokestack*  is 
a  false  dichc:omy.  The  American  automobile  industry,  for  instance,  is  bec:)ming  a 
very  important  user  of  high  tech.  *  * 

The  U^.  has  an  advantage  in  this  sector  because  knowledge  development  tends  to 
be  incremental  and  cumulative  and  the  US,  is  way  out  on  a  lot  of  technological 
learning  curves.  This  means  that  even  though  our  technological  advantage  is 
diminishing,    with  the  proper  policies  the       should  be  able  to  sustain  an  edge  that 
would  be  very  difficult  for  other  countries  to  overcome.  It  is  important  to  maintain 
this  edge  because  if  the  same  technology  were  available  to  everyone,  U^.  producers 
would  lose  this  advantage  and  therefore  would  have  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  prices, 
production  systems,  and  quality-all  areas  where  our  companies  have  serious 
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def:Cieacies  relative  to  their  strongest  iaternatioaal  competitors.  Because  of  the 
increased  speed  of- technological  transfer  and  shortened  technological  life  cycles,  the 
U^.  must  constantly  be  innovative  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  technological  lead. 

The  last  area  of  competitiveness-policies  and  institutions-is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
area  where  the  United  Stktes  has  its  most  serious  disadvantages  relative  to  our 
strongest  competitors.  Not  only  clo  we  have  no  competitiveness  strategy,  but  our 
policies  actually  put  American  companies  at  a  serious  disadvantage  relative  to  our 
strongest  competitors.  Some  examples  include: 

1.  We  have  no  coherent  strategy  to  stabitize  international  financial  and  trading  systems 
within  the  framework  of  workable  rules.  The  U^.  is  the  only  democratic  industrial 
country  strong  enough  to  provide  the  leadership  to  stabilize  and  modernize  the 
international  trading  and  financial  systems.  Unfortunately,  our  ideological 
commitment  to  laissez-faire  policies  causes  us  to  eschew  cooperation  in  favor  of 
unilateral  actions  that  have  destabilized  the  international  system. 

2.  Our  macroeconomic  policies  are  incoherent  anu  uncoordinated  and  have  caused  wide 
fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  and  *irge  and  growing  budget  and  trade  deficits  as 
well  as  very  high  real  interest  rates  which  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  credit  to 
American  business.  * 

3.  Our  international  trade  policies  are  passive,  incoherent^  and  ideologically  driven. 
Instead  of  working  for  international  ag'^^^fnent  on  enforceable  trade  rules,  we 
unilaterally  open  the  American  market  in  strategic  aieas  like  telecommunications, 
electronics,  and  financial  services  before  requiring  reciprocity  in  these  areas  from 
other  producers.  We  also  have  ignored  the  active  policies  other  countries*  political 
and  business  leaders  have  adopted  to  reduce  our  market  share  in  strategic 
industries. 
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4.  Finally,  instead  of  working  for  coosensus-based  policies  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  and  between  various  private  interests,  especially  labor  and 
management,  our  ideological  commitment  to  laissez-faire  policies  causes  thesr 
relationships  to  be  unnecessarily  adversarial.  We  therefore  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  our  energy  and  resources  on  litigation  and  conflict. 

ImoHcatinns  for  Education 

Although  an  analysis  of  these  areas  of  competitiveness  seems  to  imply  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  research,  education,  and  human  resource  development,  there  is 
some  dispute  over  whether  in  the  next  30  years  most  new  Jobs  will  require  workers 
with  more  or  less  education.  In  the  future,  according  to  some  analysts,  most  workers 
will  need  less  education  because  the  new  technology  will  tend  to  deskill  jobs,  creating 
a  few  positions  for  highly  educated  scientists  and  technicians,  but  a  much  larger 
number  for  unskilled  workers  with  little  education  or  training.  Moreover,  in  this 
view,  most  of  the  new  jobs  in  the  next  20-30  years  will  be  in  the  unskilled  services, 
not  in  high  tech  occupations  that  are  growing  rapidly  in  percentage  but  not  in 
absolute  terms. 

A  full  review  of  this  controversy  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  presentation,  bilt  the 
evidence  suggests  to  me  that  while  deskillJng  is  possible,  if  we  want  a  world  c\n^^ 
economy,  future  workers  and  citizens  will  need  more,  different,  and  continuing 
education,  not  less. 

Given  this  assumption,  several  realities  should  cause  us  to  give  high  priority  to 
human  resource  development. 

The  first  is  a  very  basic  and  important  principle:  educated,  trained,  healthy, 
motivated  people  are,  will  be,  and  always  have  been  almost  unlimited  assets,  while 
uneducated,  untrained  people  are  serious  liabilities.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  increases 
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in  productivity  have  come  from  advances  in  knowledge  and  human  capital.  The 
proportion  of  increased  U^.  productivity  due  to  physical  capital,  for  example,  has 
been  only  about  20  percent  since  1929,  when  we  started  keeping  such  statistics. 
Developed,  motivated  people  also  are.  more  likely  to  make  the  decisions  and  develop 
the  institutions  required  to  solve  problems  and  use  resources  efficiently. 

Second,  as  noted  earlier,  international  competitiveness  places  a  premium  on 
productivity  and  flexibility,  both  of  which  are  enhanced  by  sound,  basic 
education-defined  as  'trained  intelligence,*  literacy,  and  numeracy,  not  just  years  of 
schooling.  In  the  long  run,  the  only  way  to  compete  on  terms  that  will  perinit  real 
wage  growth  is  to  achieve  improved  productivity. 

Third,  even  though  we  cannot  yet  specify  these  requirements  with  great  precision, 
we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  competitiveness  in  the  emerging  international 
economy  will  require  very  different  kinds  of  skills,  education,  and  training  than  were 
adequate  for  a  more  national,  goods  producing  world.  We  can  be  fairly  sure, 
moreover,  that  uneducated,  untrained  people  will  have  great  difficulty  making  a  decent 
living  in  a  world  full  of  better  educated,  highly  motivated  people  who  "  •  willing  to 
work  very  hard  for  low  wages.  Some  argue  that  workers  who  cannot  find 
competitive  manufacturing  jobs  will  continue  to  work  in  those  services  that  require 
less  education  and  are  less  competitive.  There  are  several  things  wrong  with  this 
argument.  First,  most  service  jobs  will  require  higher  levels  of  education.  Second, 
those  who  have  higher  levels  of  education  will  get  the  best  service  jobs.  And  third, 
no  area  of  the  economy-including  servjces-will  be  safe  from  competition  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  environment.  As  technological  innovation  and 
internationalization  proceed,  therefore,  the  services,  like  manufacturing,  must  compete 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  global  economy. 
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It  tlso  is  fairly  clear  that  whether  or  not  we  ehoose  a  competitive  strategy  people 
will  htvc  to  deal  with  ehaage,  a  faet  whieh  has  important  implications  for  education. 
Workers  who  confront  constant  change  cannot  be  driHed  in  simple  routine  tasks  that 
arc  better  done  by'robots  and  machines.  People  have  a  comparative  advantage  in 
work  requiring  discretion,  judgment,  and  creativity.  This  means  that  the  most 
successful  people  will  know  how  to  learn,  to  solve  problems,  create,  deal  with 
ambiguity  and  inadequate  information,  communicate  with  precision,  relate  well  to  other 
people,  and  adjust  to  change. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  learning  requirements  for  workers  in  an 
internationalized  information  world  is  the  need  for  theoretical  and  abstract  skills 
usually  acquired  through  formal  study.  In  the  past,  American  workers  have  favored 
learning  by  observation  and  doing.  In  a  goods-producing  world,  workers  didn*t  need 
many  abstract  analytical  skills  to  be  able  to  do  most  jobs  or  even  to  be  reasonably 
good  farmers.  In-thcsc  goods-producing  activities,  people  could  observe  what  was 
happening  and  learn  from  observation.  In  information  jobs,  by  contrast,  it  is  not 
possible  to  observe  what  is  happening.  Wc  cannot  see  what  is  taking  place  on  a 
computer  chip  or  in  an  electrical  circuit  Competitiveness  in  a  global  economy  also 
will  p!acc  a  premium  on  creativity.  To  be  creative,  people  have  to  produce  .that 
which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  mlnd*s  eye.  Both  creativity  and  an  understanding  of 
what  is  happening  in  modern  work  situations  and  how  these  relate  to  global 
production  activities  therefore  will  require  much  greater  attention  to  abstract 
knowledge  and  skills. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  learning  can  be  entirely  abstract  or  "academic* 
Abstract  subjects  usually  are  best  learned  through  experimentation  and  doing. 
Learning  systems  therefore  should  stress  the  unity  of  thought  and  action-of  abstract 
theoretical  knowledge  demonstrated  through  application. 
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There  wilt  be  little  place  in  a  world  class  learning  system  for  either  'vocational* 
subjects  that  do  not  teach  strong  communications,  mathematical,  learning,  reasoning, 
and  problem-solving  skills,  or  *acadeiAic'  subjects  that  give  inadequate  attention  to 
quantification,  technical  knowledge,  experimentation,  and  performance  skills. 

The  most  competitive  production  systems  probably  also  '  ill  require  worken  with 
more  managerial  skills  and  a  broader  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  cultures. 
Although  the  most  competitive  systems  will  continue  to  make  it  possible  for  workers 
to  form  independent  organizations  which  they  control,  the  lines  between  workers, 
owners,  and  managers  probably  will  continue  to  be  blurred  in  the  most  competitive 
systems  because  the  most  viable  of  these  systems  arc  likely  to  have  much  more 
worker  bwnership  and  participation.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  most 
productive  systems  will  be  those  tha^  devolve  responsibility  to  the  work  place.  In 
such  systems  workers  will  be  valued  more  for  what  they  know  and  know  how  to  do 
than  what  they  actually  do.  These  work  places  often  will  be  more  like  schools  and 
laboratories  than  factories. 

Thus,  all  of  these  changes  mean  that  improvements  in  personal  incomes,  industrial 
competitiveness,  and  national  security  and  power  will  depend  heavily  on  the  quality  of 
our  human  resources.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  an  internationalized 
information  world  where  what  is  good  for  a  company  and  what  is  good  for  a  country 
are  not  necessarily  the  same,  a  human  resource  development  strategy  is  the  surest  wav 
to  guarantee  that  national  nolicv  wil!  benefit  the  American  n^nnl^. 

The  Need  for  Fundamental  Education  Reforms 

A  number  of  basic  realities  demonstrate  the  need  for  vast,  fundamental  changes  in 
our  education  system.  The  first  is  the  well  documented  education  deficiencies  of 
American  schools,  especially  the  poor  performance  of  American  students  on  math  and 
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science  tests  relative  to  students  in  other  countrier  ':igh  dropout  rates*  high  levels 
of  incompetence  of  too  many  graduates  of  our  schools,  and  the  very  unproductive  uic 
of  education  resources.  Education,  like  other  systems,  tends  to  reflect  the  conditions 
existing  when  its  main  features  were  formed.  The  American  education  system  was 
formed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  mass  production,  goods  producing  and  agricultural 
society  whose  workers  were  mainly  unskilled,  uneducated  (often  immigrants),  engaged  in 
simple,  standardized,  repetitive  tasks.  Clearly,  this  learning  system  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  an  internationalized  information  world. 

Since  wc  will  get  the  kinds  of  schools'the  people  want,  wc  should  be  concerned 
about  the  relatively  low  status  Americans  seem  to  assign  our  education  system. 
Despite  lip  service  to  the  concept,  and  broad  public  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
human  resource  development,  much  higher  value  must  be  assigned  to  intellectual 
activity  if  we  want  to  develop  a  really  world  class  education  system.  One  is  struck 
by  the  contrast  in  the  low  priority  wc  assign  rigorous  learning  in  the  U,S.  relative 
to  those  countries  like  Japan,  the  "little  Japans"  of  t*  ,  Pacific  Rim,  and  our  strongest 
European  competitors.  In  Japan,  for  example,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  90 
percent  of  all  school  children  have  their  own  private  desks  at  home,  teachers  are 
among  the  best  paid  professionals,  and  the  whole  society  assigns  considerable  * 
resources  and  status  to  teachers  and  to  education.  I  would  not  advocate  emulating 
some  of  the  more  regimented  features  of  the  Japanese  system,  but  wc  should  assign  at 
least  as  high  i  value  to  learning  and  thinking  as  they  do. 

The  low  status  of  education  in  America  is  probably  because  our  past  insularity, 
abundant  physical  resources,  easy  economic  growth,  and  high  incomes  have  made  it 
possible  for  most  Americans  to  do  reasonably  well  without  as  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  our  people.  Countries  poor  in  physical  resources,  uy  contrast,  have 
been  forced  to  develop  their  human-  resources  and. therefore  are  in  excellent  position 
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to  capitalize  on  the  advantages  an  internationalized  informatioa  world  gives  to  well 
trained,  highly  motivated,  well  educated  people.  The  lesson  in  this  for  us  seems  fairly 
clear.  Wc  must  value  trained  intelligence  much  more  than  we  do  if  wc  ire  to  avoid 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American  system* 

Among  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of  the  American  system  are  t^e  very  serious 
educational  deficiencies  of  minorities.  Almost  all  of  the  net  increase  in  the  work 
fcrcc  for  the  next  three  and  a  half  decades  will.be  women  and  minorities.  Minorities 
will  therefore  be  a  growing  proportion  of  the  population  and  the  work  force.  This  Is  ^ 
so  because  whites  arc  older  and  arc  more  likely  to  have  pensions.and  wealth  that 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  retire.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  there  will  be 
91  million  minorities  in  the  VS.  by  2020-3  million  more  Hispanics  than  blacks.  They 
will  be  34  percent  of  the  population,  compared  with  only  17  percent  in  1985,  and 
probably  almost  40  percent  of  the  work  force.  Minorities  will,  of  course,  be  even 
larger  proportions  of  our  school  populations  even  earlier.  Our  future  therefore, 
depends  heavily  on  the  extent  to  which  minorities  arc  able  to  develop  themselves.  In 
the  long  run,  it  will  be  much  more  expensive  for  us  to  ignore  this  festering 
problcm-which,  despite" improvements  in  recent  years«  does  not  even  come  up  to  the 
suadard  of  *a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity.*  Wc  do  not  have  to  choose  between  ^ 
educational  equity  and  cxcellence-wc  must  have  both,  and  they  arc  not  incompatible. 

It  also  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  we  can  get  by  with  a  small  cadre  of 
well  educated  people.  Since  modern  technology  *viit  be  pervasive,  its  eff4«ient 
dissemination  will  require  uniformly  high  levels  of  technological  understanding. 
Similarly,  a  few  highly  educated  people  will  not  be  able  to  support  an  American 
economy  with  many  poorly  educated  people  who  arc  unable  to  pay  their  own  way. 
Undereducated  people  also  will  not  be  able  to  participate  effectively  in  democratic 
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decision  processes.  For  these  reasons,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  assume  that 
quality  education  could  be  restricted  to  an  elite  few. 

It  would,  however,  alio  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  shortcomings  of  American 
schools  either  arc  mainly  a  problem  of  minorities  or  due  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  education  relative  to  some  golden  era.  The  problems  arc  general  and 
systemic  We  therefore  need  to  create  a  fundamentally  different  system^  not  to  just 
patch  up  the  one  we  have.   Fundamental  reforms  will  require  improvements  in 
educational  productivity,  as  well  as  additional  human  capital  investments,  A  world 
class  education, system  will  require  more  resources,  but  these  arc  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  unless  better  use  is  made  of  the  resources  already  devoted  to  education. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  incentives  for 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators  in  American  education  systems.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  wc  will  get  the  outcomes  we  reward.  Unfortunately,  incentives  frequently  are 
counterproductive-as  when  schoolsiosc  resources  if  they  become  more  productive  or 
.when  incentives  actually  reward  schools  that  encourage  dropouts.  A  fundamental 
principle  of  productivity-improving  processes  is  that  participants  should  not  lose  if  they 
help  improve  productivity. 

Wc  need  to  be  especially  concerned  about  the  status  and  incentives  for  teachers. 
As  noted  by  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Teaching's  report,  A  Nation  Prepared,  we 
must  make  sweeping  improvements  in  the  education,  standards  for  entry,  compensation, 
working  conditions,  responsibility,  and  status  of  teachers. 

In  particular,  the  Task  Force  recommended: 

1.     The  establishment  of  high  standards  for  teachers  comparable  to  those  of  other 
professions. 
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2.  A  new  nttional  board  with  t  majority  of  outstanding  teachers  to  set  standards 
and  prepare  a  aatioaal  certificatioa  examiaatioa  for  teachers  comparable  to 
the  bar  and  other  professional  exams.  Not  all  teachers  will  be  certified,  but 
those  who  do  would  have  superior  status  and  compensation. 

3.  Broad  liberal  arts  training  for  teachers  instead  of  the  present  undergraduate 
degree  in  education.  Before  becoming  teachers,  candidates  must  complete  a 
grauj'  .c  degree  and  serve  an  internship  and  residency  program. 

4.  Schools  should  move  away  from  the  lecture  method  as  the  dominant  form  of 
instruction.  Students  could  be  more  responsible  for  teaching  each-  other  and 
more  effective  use  should  be  made  of  video  cassettes,  computers,  and  other 
technology.  Teachers  would  be  freed  to  coach  students  in  thinking,  writing, 
expressing,  pcrsuading-tmportant  skills  now  neglected. 

5.  New  forms  of  school  management  with  more  responsibility  by  ihe  certified 
teachers. 

Certified  teachers  would  be  paid  50  percent  to  100  percent  more  than 
teachers  are  now  paid.  While  professional  working  conditions  are  very 
important,  higher  pay  is  necessary  if  we  arc  to  attract  and  retain. more 
qualified  teachers.  In  19S5,  for  example,  those  college  students  who  indicated 
their  intention  to  major  in  education  had  much  lower  SAX  scores  than  all 
college-bound  seniors:  they  were  about  40  points  lower  in  math  and  over  25 
points  lower  in  verbal  skills.  Moreover,  in  1985  average  annual  salaries  for 
teachers  and  other  professions  were: 


Lawyers  $51,400 

Engineers  39,500 

Chemists  39,200 

Systems  analysts  36,500 

Accountants  31,200 

Buyers  28,900 

Mail  carriers  24,232 

Teachers  23,500 
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Plumbers 
Secretaries 


22,412 
19,534 


Wc  must  stress,  in  addition,  the  critical  threat  to  the  quality  of  education  if  wc 
fail  to  upgrade  the  status  of  teachers.  We  currently  have  many  good  teachers  in  our 
schools/  partly  because  discrimination  has  barred  women  and  minorities  from  other 
fields.  As  discriminatory  barriers  are  lowered,  however,  talented  women  and 
minorities  have  abandoned  teaching.  Unless  wc  make  radical  changes  in  the  system, 
the  rapid  turnover  of  teachers  in  the  next  decade  and  the  lack  of  incentives  for 
talented  people  to  enter  teaching  could  cause  a  deterioration  of  our  already 
inadequate  system.  Improving  the  quality  of  teachers  is  important  because  students 
will  refleci  the  kinds  of  teachers  they  have.  Wc  ere  more  likely  to  get  highly 
motivated,  well  e(lucated  students  who  give  high  priority  to  learning  if  we  have 
teachers  with  those  characteristics. 

Since  education  must  be  viewed.as  a  system,  it  is  important  to  make  fundamental 
changes.  Once  institutionalized,  the  mutually  reinforcing  components  of  systems  erect 
formidable  barriers  to  change.  Systems  produce  professionals  who  tend  to  exhibit 
dcfensivcness.  complacency,  and  even  hubris.  The  systems*  actors  likewise  develop 
value  systems  tnd  incentives  that  perpetuate  present  outcomes,  whether  or  not  those 
outcomes  are  the  ones  those  who  support  the  system  wish  it  to  achieve. 
Institutionalized  systems  therefore  resist  and  nullify  piecemeal,  incremental  changes. 
It  follows  that  the  only  changes  that  are  likely  to  be  effective  are  those  that 
fundamentally  alter  the  system.  Changes  in  the  education  system  also  require 
enlisting  the  support  of  those  within  the  system  who  have  a  strong  interest  in 
reforming  it.  Change  strategies  must,  in  addition,  reconcile  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  education  system  with  the  country's  need  for  a  world  class  education  system. 
Clearly,  the  best  place  to  start  transforming  the  education  system  is  to  make  dramatic 
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changes  in  the  most  important  agent  in  that  system-teachers.  As  the  Carnegie  Task 
Force  on  Teaching  emphasized,  the  key  to  success  in  creating  a  really  first  class 
education  system  is  *a  profession  of  welNeducated  teachers  prepared  to  assume  new 
powers  and  responsibilities  to  redesign  schools  for  the  future* 

The  Quatitv  of  the  American  Work  Forcq 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  about  its  importance  for  economic  activity,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assess  the  quality  of  a  work  force.  The  data  simply  are  not  available.  Of 
course,  we  know  something  about  the  levels  of  schooling,  and. on  this  score  the  United 
2»tates  ranks  very  high  among  countries.  We  also  knc«/  that  there  have  been  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  proportion  of  Americans  graduating  from  high  school  (over  50 
percent  in  1950  and  over  75  percent  now)  and  college  (about  20  percent  in  1950  and 
about  50  percent  now). 

But  schooling  is  not  necessarily  ?  good  measure  of  education  or  achievement.  A 
common  mistake  is  to  confuse  schooling  with  education  and  therefore  to  misread  the 
impact  of  education  or  competencies  on  income,  employment  and  other  outcomes.  Some 
skeptics  about  the  efficacy  of  education  argue  that  schooling  has  had  little  effect. 
However,  when  Gordon  Berlin  and  Andrew  Sum  ("American  Standards  of  Living,  Family 
Welfare  and  the  Basic  Skills  Crisis,"  speech  to  Conference  of  School  and  Employment 
and  Training  Officials,  December  1986)  relate  competencies  measured  by  a  variety  of 
standardized  tests,  they  find  considerable  variations  by  race,  type  of  community,  and 
the  education  of  parents,  and  find  unliormty  positive  relations  between  basic  skills  and 
economic  outcomes.  With  respect  to  race,  for  example,  NAHP  reading  scores  show  the 
*black»white  gaps  to  have  narrowed  between  1971  and  1984,  but  to  remain  very  large- 
in  1984,  black  17-year-olds  had  about  the  same  reading  scores  as  white  13-year«olds; 
Hispanic  I7*year-olds  had  only  slightly  higher  scorcs-the  white  13-year-olds*  average 
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score  WIS  363.4;  black  and  Hispanic  17»year-olds*  s<^orss  were  263.5  and  268.7 
respectively.  When  annual  earnings  for  ji978*tl  were  related  to  achievement  scores  on 
the  Armed  Forces  QuaiificatLa  Test  (AFQT),  there  were  close  associations  between 
skill  levels  and  earnings  to:  males  and  females  regardless  of  whether  they  were  high 
school  graduates  or  dropoutsrthuugh  graduates  consistently  earned  more  than  dropouts 
at  every  ski!!  level.  For  males*  dropouts  scoring  in  tne  highest  skill  quintite  earLcd 
more  than  graduates  who  scored  in  the  lowest  three  quintiles. 

Educational  equity  must  be  high  on  our  policy  agenda,  but  lUc  achievement  of  this 
objective  will  require  some  fundamental  changes  in  attitude.  Surprisingly  for  a 
democratic  country,  international  comparisons  have  found  that  Americans  attribute 
aclneveinent  to  innate  ability  while  the  Japanese  attribute  it  to  hard  work-a  much 
more  democratic  concept.  If  we  believe  achievement  is  due  to  innate  ability,  we  are 
likely  to  'track'  students  and  to  give  too  little  attention  to  making  educational 
services  available  and  requiring  and  motivating  students  to  work  hard.  The  evidence  is 
>'ery  strong  that  hard  work  and  time  spent  concentrating  on  or  studying  a  subject- 
rather  than  innate  ablllty-are  mainly  responsible  for  educational  achievement. 

Another  way  to  gauge  the  quality  of  the  American  work  force  is  to  examine  the 
results  of  various  standardized  tests.  The  decline  in  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  verbal 
and  quantitative  scores  beginning  in  1963  has  been  a  source  of  some  concern.  There 
ire,  however,  two  problems  with  SAT  test  scores.  One,  we  do  not  know  for  sure  tvhat 
caused  them  to  decline.  Secondly,  while  these  scores  apparently  are  good  predictors  of 
performance  at  the  next  level  of  education,  they  are  not  very  good  predictors  of 
performance  in  the  work  force. 

International  comparisons  also  have  found  that  American  students  perform  poorly 
relative  to  those  form  other  countries^  especially  on  math  and  science.  And  data  from 
the  Second  International  Science  study,  released  In  1987.  comparing  U.S.  and  foreign 
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studenu,  concluded  from  auessments  in  1970,  1983*S4,  and  1986  thit  the  science 
tchicvcmcnt  of  Amcrlcin  students  had  improved  little  over  the  past  two  decades  and 
still  lags  far  behind  that  of  students  in  other  countries.  Some  observers  attribute 
these  differences  to  the  much  higher  school  enrollments  tt  the  high  school  level  than 
in  other  countries.  While  there  is  something  to  this  argument,  it  is  only  a  partial 
explanation  because  American  studcnw  lag  behind  most  foreign  students  in  developed 
countries  at  younger  ages  (though  the  gaps  are  smaller),  where  enrollment  percentages 
arc  roughly  comparable.  Moreover,  Japanese  students  perform  much  better  than 
American  though  we  have  roughly  comparable  enrollment  rates.  The  main  differencea 
probably  are  due  to  several  factors.  (1)  Japanese  society  attaches  much  higher  value 
to  education,  as  demonstrated  by  the  relative  pay  of  teachers  and  parents'  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  children.  (2)  Japanese  students  spend  much  more  tine  in  school 
In  fact,  the  VS.  has  shorter  classroom  time  than  any  majo.r  ind*.      j  country.  <3) 
The  Japanese  spend  more  time  on  math  and  science  subjects. 

While  international  comparisons  on  achievement  scores  tell  us  something  about 
differences  In  schooling,  they  do  not  provide  very  definitive  information  about  the 
Quality  of  tht  work  forcg.  This  is  because  much  learning  takes  place  outside  of  ' 
school,  especially  on  the  job.  Moreover,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  achievimcnl 
in  school  depends  heavily  on  such  factors  as  health,  parents'  education,  and  early 
childhood  development-all  of  which  receive  much  more  attention  in  most  other 
industrif lized  countries  than  they  do  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  corporate 
education  systems  are  becoming  almost  as  important,  in  terms  of  expenditures  and 
students  enrolled,  as  all  of  ouf  four*year  colleges  and  universities.  Because  of  all  of 
these  non-schooling  related  factors,  wc  do  not  have  very  good  international 
comparisons  of  the  actual  quality  of  work  forces.  The  evidence  that  wc  do  have 
suggests  that  in  the  VS.  those  with  the  most  formal  education  also  get  the  best  on- 
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thC'job  learning  experiences.  The  eviden***'  ilso  suggests  that  minorities,  especially 
blaek  mtles,  are  much  less  likely  than  wKjte  males  either  to  have  high  educational 
attainment  or  for  those  educational  attainments  to  gain  them  entre  to  the  ^ood  oo*the* 
job  learning  opportunities,  (See  Lee  A  Lillard  and  Hong  W.  Ton,  Private  Sector 
Training.  Santa  Monica,  CA:  The  Rand  Corporation,  March  1986.)" 

Clearly,  however,  the  well  documented  deficiencies  of  the  American  education' 
system  in  providing  students  who  jcoye  highly  on  international  standardized  tests,  and 
the  relatively  high  functional  illiteracy  and  low  health  status  rates  of  many  Americans 
60  not  ciQvj  that  our  work  force  is  lower  quality  than  those  of  ether  countries.  As 
noted,  much  learning  takes  place  outside  schools.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  synergistic 
relationship  between  the  use  of  technology  and  education.  Knowledge,  and  skills 
condition  the  extent  to  which  technology  can  be  disseminated  In  a  country,  and  the 
use  cf  technology  facilitates  learning  and  the  acquisition  of  technological  skills.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  most  technologically  advanced  country,  American  workers 
therefore  have  learned  a  lot  outside  of  schools.  Productivity  is  probably  the  best 
measure  of  the  overall  quality  of  a  work  force.  And,  despite  our  poor  performance  in 
productivity  uawjJl  since  the  1960s,  the  VS.  still  has  the  highest  average  level  of 
productivity  of  any  country.  Our  problem  is  the  need  to  improv^  the  quality  ofnur 
work  force  in  order  to  maintain  or  improve  our  living  standards,  not  that  our  work 
force  is  inferior  across  the  board.  We  also  have  problems  because  of  the  great 
disparities  in  human  capital,  productivity,  and  living  standards  within  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  with  respect  co  the  quality  of  the  work  force  and  education  suggest 
the  following  ccnclusions. 
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1.  compames  are  losing  their  competitive  position  in  the  world  economy.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this-the  growth  of  other  economies-is  both  inevitable  and  desirable. 

•  Hcwever»  we  should  be  very  concerned  about  that  part  of  our  loss  of 
competitiveness  caused  by  our  own  weaknesses  and  inflexibilities.  American  policies 
have  created  serious  competitive  disadvantages  for  American  companies.  Moreover, 
many  American  managemenc  systems  are  not  world  class.  We  have  many  well 
managed  companies*  but  we  have  no  clear  advantage  in  this  area.  Moreover,  while 
our  relative  wages  are  lower  than  some  European  countries  we  are  still  a  high  wage 
country.  The  only  area- where  the  U.S.  has  a  clear  competitive  advantage'is 
technology,  but  this  advantage  is  diminishing  and  has  actually  disappeared  in  some 
areas.  If  we  want  to  remain  a  relatively  high  wage  country,  we  must  improve  our 
competitiveness  by  giving  greater  attention  to  productirlty,  flexibility,  efficiency, 
and  .quality.  We  also  must  be  technological  innovators  and  users.  If  we  do  not 
maintain  our  technological  lead  and  improve  our  management  systems  and  national 
policies,  we  will  compete  mainly  according  to  wages,  which  implies  a  continued 
decline  in  real  wages  and  family  incomes. 

2.  Competitiveness  implies,  above  all,  much  greater  attention  to  education  and  learning 
systems  at  every  level.  * 

3.  Because  of  demographic  changes,  competitiveness  requirements,  and  the  necessities 
of  a  democratic  society,  educational  equity  must  receive  high  national  priority. 

4.  ^iucation  is  mainly  a  state  and  local  government  function,  but  population  Qualitv  is 
a  national  responsibility.  The  federal  government  should  therefore: 

a.     Elevate  the  importance  of  intellectual  activity  on  the  national  policy  agenda. 
State  and  local  governments  cannot  do  this.  Federal  officials  should. help 
dispel  dangerous  myths  about  education,  especially  that  (a)  education 
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expenditures  are  caiiiand  not  investments  and  (b)  education  achievement  is 
due  mainly  to  innate  ability. 

b.  Fund  basic  research  on  the  learning  process  as  well  as  education  systems  in 
the  VJS.  and  abroad. 

c.  Act  as  an  information  clearinghouse  and  source  of  reliable  data. 

d.  Develop  and  incentives  to  improve  learning  systems. 

e.  Give  special  attention  to  educational  equity  by  creating  the  means  for  the 
disadvantaged  to  develop  themselves  and  for  poor  school  districts  to  acquire 
adequate  resources. 

(.     Above  all,  the  federal  government  could  strengthen  democratic  decision  making 
by  doing  more  to  apply  sound  reasoning  to  its  own  pronouncements  and 
policies,  which  too  often  are  ideologically  inspired  and  tend  to  trivialize  issues. 
America*s  proudest  achievements  have  been  based  on  creative  oragmatitm.  not 
ideology.  The  federal  government  could  set  an  example  by  applying  high 
intellectual  standards  tc  its  own  policies. 
National  policies  should  make  it  clear,  moreover,  that  maintaining  aful 
strengthening  our  position  in  the  global  economy  will  require  najor  increases  in 
human  capital  investments.  People  have  always  been  the  main  source  of  produ\:tivity 
improvements  and  are  likMy  to  be  even  more  important  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
international  environment.  American  standards  of  living  and  national  power  clearly 
will  not  be  supported  by  work  thLt  can  be  performed  anywhere  in  the  world  by 
unskilled  workers.  And  the  costs  of  trying  to  disengage  from  the  global  economy 
would  be  too  great,  even  if  we  could  do  it.  Finally,  we  also  recognize  the  danger  of 
HOt  taking  advantage  of  present  opportunities  to  make  these  fundamental  changes.  If 
we  faiJ,  the  rising  tide  of  mediocrity  or  worse  will  not  just  be  in  our  schools,  but  in 
the  quality  of  our  lives  and  those  of  our  children.   We  could  very  well  lose  our 
ability  to  project  the  ideals  of  a  free  and  democratic  society  in  a  dangerous  and 
uncertain  world. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  thank  you,  Secretary  Marshall 
and  the  two  Governors  for  a  most  stimulating  session,  i  didn't  de- 
liver a  lengthy  opening  statement  and  I  am  not  going  to.  I  am  just 
going  to  say  one  thing,  that  in  reference  to  the  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic events  of  the  last  48  hours— the  stock  market  crash— I  can't 
think  of  anything  that  is  more  critical  to  addressing  the  problem  of 
getting  our  economic  house  in  order  than  the  subject  we  are  ad- 
dressing this  morning. 

All  of  us  have  read  in  the  paper  in  the  last  or  3  days  and  have 
seen  on  the  television  the  need  to  get  our  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol, to  get  our  trade  deficit  under  control,  to  get  our  economy 
under  control.  There  is  nothing  more  critical  to  all  of  the  above,  in 
terms  of  making  th'^  a  vibrant  economy,  able  to  produce  the  kind 
of  standard  of  living  we  want,  maintain  incomes,  enhance  incomes, 
compete  successfully  in  global  commerce  than  having  a  trained,  ef- 
fective work  force.  So  I  think  you  have  all  given  us  extremely  pun- 
gent and  stimulating  testimony  at  ?.  time  in  our  history  when  it  is 
totally  relevant  and  critically  needed.  And  I  thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  with  us  today  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Congressman  Gus  Hawkins  of  Califor- 
nia. I  am  glad  that  he  picked  today  to  come.  I  hope  he  comes  to 
other  sessions,  but  I  can't  help  remembering  back  to  1965,  when 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  was  then  a  very, 
very  junior  member,  considered  and  passed  the  Poverty  Program. 
A  lot  has  happened  since  then.  We  have  learned  a  lot.  Secretary 
Marshall,  you  mentioned  the  Job  Corps. 

Li  those  days,  I  was  very  involved— very  happily  and  proudly 
so— in  this  marvelous  program,  the  Poverty  Program,  and  the  only 
tragedy,  in  my  mind,  is  that  we  treat  our  successes  the  way  we 
treat  our  failures.  We  don't  examine  which  programs  succeed  and 
then  really  pour  resources  into  them.  Unfortunately,  ^ye  treat  them 
the  way  we  treat  our  failures,  which  is  sad.  Certainly,  the  Job 
Corps  that  you  referred  to  is  one  of  the  gems. 

The  Headstart  Program,  you  talked  about  that  too.  I  cut  my  eye- 
teeth  on  these  programs  as  a  freshman  congressman  in  1965,  under 
Gus  Hawkins'  leadership,  and  it  has  left  a  real  mark  on  me. 

We  designed  these  hearings  in  close  consultation  with  Congress- 
man Hawkins.  If  anything  is  going  to  happen,  legislatively,  it  is 
only  because  it  occurs  under  his  leadership  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  But  we  have  one  thing  that  Congressman  Hawkins 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Education  Committee  don't  have,  and 
that  is  time.  Because  we  don't  have  tha^  'ncredibly  full  platter  that 
Chairman  Hawkins  has,  we  do  have  the  time  to  contemplate  anrl  to 
think  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  inviting  folks  like  you  in  to  stimu- 
late us  and  provoke  us,  to  hold  our  hands  and  lead  us  into  a  nev/ 
and  better  America. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  Congressman  Hawkins  is  here  today.  As  I 
said,  if  anything  flows  from  these  hearings,  it  is  only  because  of  his 
leadership  and  his  support.  I  look  forward  to  working  under  him 
in,  hopefully,  bringing  to  reality  some  of  the  ideas  that  we  have 
heard. 

So  it  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  recognize  Congress- 
man Gus  Hawkins. 
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Representative  Hawkins.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Jim.  I  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  reminisce;  however,  I  do  appreciate  what  this  com- 
mittee is  doing.  As  you  indicated,  many  times,  we  don't  have  suffi- 
cient time.  I  have  looked  at  the  record.  I  have  looked  at  the  wit- 
nesses you  have  accumulated,  and  I  think  you  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  You  have  brought  together,  I  think,  the  best  experts  possi- 
ble in  the  field,  and  this  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  and  to  my 
committee. 

It  isn't  duplication;  it  is  conserving  the  time  and  doing  the  best 
with  it,  to  obtain  the  best  information  possible,  and  I  think  this 
morning  is  no  exception. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  of  mine  to  be  with  you. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  what  has  been  said.  It  is  difficult 
sometime  to  talk  when  you  can't  argue  with  someone.  So  much 
truth  has  been  said  that  it  really  documents,  I  think,  what  we  have 
learned  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  true,  we  have  a  lot  of  pro- 
grams. We  do  know  how  to  efficiently  develop  learning  systems, 
and  we  do  have  the  capability,  it  seems  to  me,  as  well  expressed 
here  this  morning.  But  perhaps  you  said  it  best,  when  you  said  that 
we  don't  seem  to  be  headed  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  worries 
me.  I  am  not  optimistic,  as  some  of  you  are.  I  am  a  little  pessimis- 
tic, as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  we  are  not  learning  fast  enough. 
We  are  not  applying  what  we  already  know. 

We  have  developed  some  excellent  programs  with  the  assistance 
of  some  of  you,  and  yet  we  are  turning  our  back  on  them.  The  1983 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  of  this  admin- 
istration—I thought  it  was  a  very  excellent  report.  I  think  it 
echoed  many  of  the  recommendations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jim, 
your  quote  this  morning  about  international  comparison  of  stu- 
dents came  out  of  that  report.  The  report  indicated  that  even  our 
best  students  were  not  learning  as  well  as  students  in  some  of  the 
other  countries. 

Well,  if  that  is  so,  then,  obviously,  one-third  of  the  students,  the 
disadvantaged  or  those  at-risk,  are  way  down  the  scale,  and  these 
are  the  ones  we  have  got  to  worry  about  an^ong  the  others  as  well. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me,  and  I  am  trying  to  reach  that  point 
and  get  a  response  from  the  witnesses  is  that,  despite  what  you 
have  said,  despite  what  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  said  way  back  in  1983,  defining  a  crisis  in  education  de- 
veloping in  the  country,  despite  what  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  is  saying  today  and  has  been  saying,  and  de- 
spite what  the  Governors  have  done — I  read  with  great  interest 
what  they  said  down  at  Hilton  Head  in  that  conference,  despite  all 
this,  we  are  doing  a  lousy  job  of  implementing  what  is  being  said, 
and  what  all  this,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  just 
said  1  month  ago  in  a  report  which  they  issued,  that  they  strongly 
recommended  support  for  early  childhood  education,  including  ex- 
pansion of  Headstart  and  compensatory  education.  We  have  to  sep- 
arate the  political  rhetoric  on  the  one  hand  from  economic  realities 
on  the  other. 

And  the  reason  we  are  falling  behind  is  that  we  are  not  really 
executing  the  policies  as  well  as  we  should,  even  if  we  have  any 
such  policies. 
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It  is  obvious  that  we  are  saying  all  of  this  within  the  context  of  a 
mood  in  the  country  to  cut  back  on  spending  and  education,  not 
considering  it  anywhere  investing  in  education. 

If  Headstart,  for  example,  and  I  think  ever)^body  agrees  on  this, 
saves  $3  or  $4  for  every  dollar  invested,  then  it  is  obvious  that  in- 
vesting only  enough  to  provide  benefits  for  18  percent  of  the  target 
population  means  that  most  of  the  children  in  this  country  are  not 
given  the  benefit  of  a  program  that  we  say  will  save  $3  or  $4  for 
every  $1  invested.  That  is  a  tremendous  waste. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  compensatory  education,  and  so  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  are  saying  this  is  the  best  way  to  balance  the 
budget,  it  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  criminal 
system  so  that  it  is  expanding,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  become 
competitive,  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  very  programs  that 
you  recommend  this  morning  and  what  you  have  testified  should 
be  done. 

So  you  will  get  less  help  in  the  States  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  result  of  the  cutbacks  that  Vrill  take  place. 

A  month  ago,  we  passed  out  of  my  committee,  H.R.  5,  as  you 
know,  Jim,  as  a  strong  support  of  that  program,  which  incorporatr 
ed  precisely  the  recommendations  which  you  have  made  to  us  this 
morning,  to  try  to  advance  students  along  the  grade  level  from  one 
grade  to  the  other. 

Last  year,  we  passed  a  bill,  which  is  now  the  law,  to  help  kids  go 
to  college,  and  yet,  we  are  telling  the  kids,  yeah,  go  ahead  and  help 
yourself.  Be  the  best  that  you  can  and  go  to  College,  but  you  do  it 
on  your  own.  And  so  we  have  cut  back  on  student  aid. 

So  we  can  come  in  here  and  discuss  and  promulgate  these  ideas. 
Kids  should  go  to  college.  We  know  damn  good  and  well,  few  will 
go  to  college,  because  we  are  cutting  back  on  the  resources. 

We  are  talking  about  the  virtue  of  early  childhood  education,  but 
we  aren't  going  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  have  the  Gramm-Rudman 
cutbacks  take  place  this  year,  and  nobody  is  going  to  raise  a  voice 
grobably  strongly  against  reaching  some  magical  solution.  The 
States  have  increased  their  expenditures  in  the  field  of  education, 
most  of  them.  My  State  has  fallen  behind.  We  once  were  two  or 
three.  We  prided  ourselves  on  education.  We  competed  with  Texas 
and  other  States  in  the  Southwest  to  get  a  lot  of  Federal  contracts, 
but  now  we  are  17th  in  the  expenditures.  So  we  really  have  fallen 
behind. 

So  this  is  going  to  go  on. 

I  suppose  what  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  some  more  spe- 
cific understanding,  what  is,  and  this  involves  us  on  this  side  of  the 
table,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  on  all 
of  this?  While  the  States,  obviously  have  the  major  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  education,  some  of  the  States  can't  do  as  well  as 
Rhode  Island,  unfortunately.  Governor.  Some  aren't  doing  as  well. 
And  many — equity  is  overlooked.  Most  of  the  reports  which  have 
dealt  with  educational  reform  are  not  going  to  help  these  unfortu- 
nate, at-risk  kids,  because  they  are  going  to  be  overlooked,  and  the 
resources  are  not  equal  among  our  local  educational  agencies 
across  the  country. 

So  the  very  kids  that  we  talk  about  being  in  the  majority  in  the 
work  force  of  the  future  are  not  going  to  read  as  well.  It  is  the  first 
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generation  that  is  falling  behind  their  grandparents  in  getting  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  Federal  Government  has  cut  back  since 
1980  on  educational  expenditures.  In  1981,  we  just,  by  one  stroke, 
dropped  several  hundred  thousand  kids  who  were  in  compensatory 
education,  and  we  have  done  nothing  to  recover  that  lost  ground. 

I  don't  know.  The  public  is  miseducated  as  to  the  importance  of 
this,  I  think.  They  listen  to  their  national  officials  telling  us  how 
great  we  are.  We  have  a  i9-month  array  of  so-called  "recovery"  at 
around  2^2  percent.  We  used  to  say  when  we  were  talkmg  about 
full  employment  that  we  needed,  certainly,  4y2  percent  to  even 
keep  up  normally,  and  in  a  recovery  we  needed  a  lot  more  than 
that.  And  now  they  are  boasting  about  2^2  percent. 

Well,  you  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,  and  you  are  not  going 
to  get  a  vigorous  economy  at  that  rate.  And  that  is  why  I  see  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pessimism  in  what  we  are  now  doing,  unless  we 
change— I  guess  the  optimistic  thing  is— unless  we  change,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  capable  of  changing  seems  to  be  the  only  optimis- 
tic thing  we  can  see. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  if  possible,  Jim,  maybe  I  have  taken  too 
long  on  my— it's  not  just  an  opening  statement,  a  statement  that 
intervenes,  but  I  would  like  to  >now  what  you  think  we  can  do  at 
this  level,  because  I  think  yoi:  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  at  the 
local  level,  but  why  is  it  that  the  public  is  so  miseducated  that 
their  representatives  here  in  Congress  and  their  r^jpresentative  in 
the  White  House  can  boast  about  what  we  are  now  doing  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  cutting  back  on  employment  and  training 
and  education. 

Should  we  be  doing  more?  Should  we  be,  let  us  say,  doing  more 
to  get  teachers  trained?  Should  we  be  doing  more  to  see  that  more 
equity  is  provided  in  educational  programs,  so  that  if  the  states  are 
not  able  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  educating  those  who  are 
not  in  need  of  extra  services,  more  than  anyone  else,  is  there  any- 
thing that  you  suggest  that  we  can  do  at  this  level,  in  order  to 
assume  Federal  responsibility? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  start  that.  I  believe  that 
one  of  our  learning  systems  is  politics,  and  we  hope,  anyway,  that 
we  can  cause  the  level  of  the  political  de))ate— you  know,  that  is 
one  of  my  recommendations,  is  that  what  we  ought  to  do,  if  we 
want  to  elevate  the  importance  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  coun- 
try is  start  here  and  try  to  get  better  responses. 

I  would  say,  though,  several  things  about  that. 

One,  I  believe  that  people  are  way  ahead  of  the  systems  on  this.  I 
think  the  people  are  way  out  in  front  of  a  lot  of  the  politicians  who 
view  these  things  mainly  as  costs  and  not  as  investments,  and 
around  the  country  and  the  States,  we  have  been  able  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  we  heard  about  here  in  Arkansas  and  in  Rhode, 
Island.  I  think  that  you  have  got  a  lot  of  creative  pragmatism  going 
on  in  the  States,  and  you  got  a  lot  of  ideology  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton. And  my  view  is,  that  the  thing  that  made  this  country  great 
was  not  ideology,  it  was  creative  pragmatism,  as  ^ve  caw  problems 
and  we  dealt  with  them.  And  we  created  an  education  system  at  an 
early  time  that  fit  the  needs  of  that  time,  but  we  no  longer  need 
that. 
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I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  elevate  the  importance  of  the 
debate.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  ideological  approach  to 
things  will  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  in  failure  just  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence. You  know,  this  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  civilizations,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  usually  two  things  that  they  get  heavily  involved  in  just  before 
they  go  do\yn,  whether  you  are  talking  about  ancient  China  or 
Great  Britain  or  almost  any  other  country,  as  we  are  perilously 
close  right  now  at  having  both  of  them. 

One  is  that  you  are  driven  by  a  great  deal  of  ideological  activity 
rooted  in  the  realities  of  the  past  and  are  not  flexible  enough  to 
keep  your  systems  and  institutions  and  policies  responsive  to  the 
world  as  it  evolves. 

The  second  thing  is  hubris.  See,  most  of  these  countries  go  down 
because  of  this  kind  of  overpowering  arrogance,  that  we  don't  have 
any  problems,  that  we  are  doing— every  day,  in  every  way  better 
and  better,  and  we  know  how  to  do  it,  and  the  way  we  are  doing  it 
is  all  right. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  very  dangerous.  It  means  you  don't  reexam- 
ine what  you  are  doing,  but  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  we  have  &ot  to  get  the  debate  out  there.  And  I 
am  encouraged  by  polling  information  which  suggests  that  the 
people  are  ready— and  in  your  State,  I  just  saw  a  thing,  where  they 
are  going  to  declare  a  dividend  or  something.  And  the  people  said, 
use  the  money  to  improve  the  education  system.  Don't  give  it  back 
to  us. 

Wellj  that  strikes  me  as  

Representative  Scheu£'.r.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  I  just  footnote  what 
you  are  saying,  and  then  I  hope  that  you  will  continue. 

Lou  Harris,  the  pollster,  testified  before  us  several  weeks  ago, 
and  he  testified  that  in  his  polls  he  asked  a  large  sample  group,  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  2-percent  tax  on  their  earnings  to 
improve  our  education  system.  This  would  mean  not  doing  business 
as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  means  developing  something'  new 
and  creative  and  targeted  to  improve  the  education  and  training  of 
our  school  children. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  said  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  2-percent  tax  for  something  new  and  different  in  the 
education  system  that  really  would  work,  that  really  would  pro- 
mote change  and  improvement. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  Lou's  polling  data  that  I  had  in  mind,  that 
is  compatible,  but  that  is  compatible  with  a  lot  of  other  polling 
data,  and  I  think  that  the  real  question  is.  How  do  we  translate 
that  into  the  political  arena? 

Representative  Hawkins.  Well,  how  many  political  leaders  would 
say,  I'll  increase  your  taxes,  if  it  goes  into  education?  How  many 
would  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Some  have. 

Governor  Cunton.  Let  me  make  a  comment.  Almost  every  State 
in  the  country  now,  over  40,  have  implemented  large  chunks  to  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  "Nation  at  Risk'  report.  And 
think  that  is  very  hopeful.  Some  have  been  fortunate.  The  New 
England  States  have  had  low  unemployment  rates  and  high  reve- 
nue growth  rates.  A  lot  of  others  have  had  to  raise  taxes.  In  our 
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State,  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  recession  which  has  lasted  for  a 
very  long  time,  we  raised  the  sales  tax  for  the  first  time  in  26 
years,  and  then  85  percent  of  the  school  districts,  after  that,  came 
in  and  raised  their  local  property  taxes,  a  lot  of  them  twice,  to 
support  the  idea  of  investment. 

Now  the  real  issue,  I  think,  is,  can  you  take  that  attitude,  that 
commitment,  that  understanding  and  throw  it  on  to  the  national 
political  scene.  And  I  think  the  answer  is,  you  can,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  polling  findings  that  Lou  Harris  so  graphically 
demonstrated  in  his  book,  if  you  have  a  clear  sense  of  where  you 
are  going,  so  the  people  think,  "I  am  paying  this  specific  tax  for 
this  specific  investment."  Otherwise,  it  is  better  for  you  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  because  that  is  a  terrible  part  of  our  problem  and  a  part 
of  what  happened  on  Wall  Street,  and  the  leveraged  debt  that  they 
have  is  another  big  problem. 

But  the  American  people  do  regard  education  as  on  investment. 
You  won't  have  to  spend  money  on  education  with  det/cit  spending, 
the  way  we  have  expanded  the  defense  budget  or  with  deficit  fi- 
nancing the  way  the  Wall  Street  boom  has  been  expanded  in  the 
last  few  years.  You  can  actually  tax  people  to  pay  for  it  as  an  in- 
vestment, but  only  if  there  is  a  clear  understanding  that  you  are 
likely  to  get  the  same  sort  of  payoff  from  those  investments  that 
the  S^tes  were  able  to  project  when  they  raised  taxes  for  educa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  is  tne  task  that  you  face. 

Secretary  Marshall  alluded  to  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  face. 
Access,  equity,  educational  resources,  to  see  what  works  for  tomor- 
row. Targeted  specific,  clear  commitments,  and  if  you  can  show 
people  that  you  are  going  to  raise  taxes  in  this  amount  and  in  this 
way  for  those  projects,  and  that  is  where  the  money  will  go,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  terrifically  popular. 

I.appeared  not  very  long  ago  before  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Way,  chaired  by  James  Robinson,  head  of  American  Ex- 
press. I  was  able  to  warm  up  the  National  Alliance  of  Business 
crowd  before  President  Reagan  spoke  to  them  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  They  didn't  want  to  hear  me,  exactly.  It  was  just  the  message. 
They  are  interested  in  welfare  reform,  investment  in  education,  re- 
covering America's  at-risk  population.  These  are  business  peop'.o. 

So  I  think  that.  Congressmen,  you  have  reason  to  be  pessimistic, 
but  you  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  too.  If  this  hearing  can  give — 
these  sets  of  hearings  can  give  some  sense  of  clear,  sharpened  op- 
portunity at  the  Federal  level,  and  then  tie  specific  revenue  in- 
creases into  those  opportunities.  I  think  you  will  find  a  very  willing 
populace.  I  think  they  are  way,  way  ahead  of  the  folks.  I  agree 
with  Secretary  Marshall  about  that 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  Governor. 

Governor  DiPrete.  I  think  Congressman  Hawkins  is  absolutely 
right  on  target  when  he  says  that  study  reports,  expert  witnesses, 
all  kinds  of  testimony  are  all  well  and  gooJ,  but  they  are  really  not 
good,  unless  the  suggestions  are  implemented.  And  I  think  that  is 
our  job,  really,  at  the  State  and  local  level,  when  it  comes  to  educa- 
tion, and  I  think— I  like  that  term  "creative  pragmatism."  I  think 
we  have  got  to  get  away  from  ideology,  whether  it  is  educatioa  or 
practically  everything  else  I  think  we  talk  about  in  this  country 
and  find  out  what  works,  what  works  best  and  after  careful  consid- 
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eration,  just  do  it.  Move  to  do  it,  because  the  best  ideas  absolutely 
really  serve  no  purpose,  if  they  just  lie  on  the  shelf. 

Now  we  marketed— I  mentioned  my  state  of  the  State  speech. 
We  proclaimed  that  1987  would  be  the  year  of  education.  We 
talked  about  investment  and  opportunity.  We  kept  usir*g  those 
terms,  investment  and  opportunity.  Breaking  down  barriers. 

And  sometime  after  that,  just  to  see  whether — you  know,  we 
thought  the  public  supported  this,  but  to  try  document  it,  we  did 
our  own  professional  polling  by  a  professional  firm  in  the  Rhode 
Island  area,  and  they  were  posed— the  public  was  posed  with  some 
very  specific  questions,  and  one  was:  *  In  your  opinion,  is  it  more 
important  to  hold  down  government  spending  or  to  spend  more 
money  on  education?"  They  had  to  maKe  a  clear  distinction,  clear 
decision. 

Seventy  percent  came  down  on  the  side  of  spending  more  money 
for  education,  and  I  think  that  tells  a  tremendous  story.  Cut  clear 
cross  party  lines,  demographics,  it  was  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
people  said  they  would  spend  more  money.  They  all  want  account- 
ability, not  just  throw  tne  money  out  there  and,  you  know,  let's 
just  depend  on  luck.  We  can't  do  that.  The  public,  I  think,  and  Gov- 
ernors have  to  have  properly  focused  programs,  specific  programs, 
be  it  the  K  through  grade  3  remedial,  early  intervention.  Heed- 
start,  whatever,  and  the  public  will  support  it. 

Representative  Hawkins.  If  you  increase,  let's  say,  at  the  State 
level,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government  reduces  its 
share,  which  it  has  done  since  1981,  so  that  we  are  right  back 
where  we  were  in  1981,  in  other  words,  you  have  increased  the 
share  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  cut  back,  so  that  the  amount  that  we  are  now  spending  is  ap- 
proximately the  same,  or  do  you  think  that  that  is  reasonable  to 
expect  you  to  assume  what  the  Federal  Government  reduces  the 
deficit,  that  gap  between  the  Federal  expenditure,  or  would  you 
favor  increased  Federal  expenditures,  particularly  in  those  pro- 
grams such  as  you  mentioned? 

Governor  DiPrete.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  greatr 
er  responsibility  in  those  areas  than  it  has  demonstrated  in  recent 
years,  yes.  Let's  say,  fortunately,  it  is  a  good  time  to  be  Governor 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country.  The  economy  is  very  good. 
We  have  had  a  revenue  surplus  equal  to  about  10  percent  of  our 
budget  last  year.  It  is  not  always  going  to  be  this  good.  Who  knows 
when  the  story  will  go  the  other  way,  and  we  know  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  country  don't  have  the  econo- 
my, and  maybe  5  years  or  10  years  from  now,  they  will  be  in  good 
shape,  and  we  will  have  our  problems.  Maybe  it  will  be  2  years,  I 
don  t  know. 

But  to  answer  your  question,  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  left  us  somewhat  in  a  vacuum,  and  I  feel  there  is  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility that  Washington  has  in  this  area. 

Representative  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  this  has  all  been  very  productive. 
In  terms  of  educating  and  getting  minorities  into  the  mainstream,  I 
can't  think  of  an3rthing  that  is  likely  to  succeed  more  than  the  two 
programs  that  the  Federal  Government  supported  that  have  been 
spectacular  successes. 
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We  did  have  a  program  called  Headstart.  I  was  a  beneficiary  of  a 
Headstart  Program  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago.  We  didn't  call  it 
Headstart,  we  called  it  nursery  school  then.  But  that  was  an  en- 
riched preschool  education  experience.  And  middle-class  people 
have  been  giving  their  kids  the  benefit  of  a  Headstart  type  of  expe- 
rience for  a  century. 

As  I  said,  my  parents  did  it  for  me  in  the  early  1920's.  So  there  is 
nothing  very  new  and  different  about  this,  except  for  the  fact  that 
in  1965,  under  Congressman  Hawkins'  leadership.  Congress  did 
pass  an  enriched  nursery  sxjhool  type  of  program  for  the  poor.  And 
it  was  a  fabulous  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  preserve  the  bene- 
fits of  it,  after  a  year  or  two,  when  we  realized  that  the  kids  needed 
continued  enrichment  when  they  got  to  school,  we  passed  a  follow- 
up  program  called  Follow  Through.  Now,  you  know,  we  weren't 
doing  anything  very  creative  or  new  or  different.  This  had  been 
time  tested  by  middle-class  parents  for  middle-class  kids  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  here  the  Federal  Government  provided  this  program  for 
educationally  disadvants^ed  kids. 

But  was  it  replicated  around  the  country?  No.  It  disappeared 
without  a  trace,  tragically.  Perhaps  a  few  innovative  Governors 
like  you  two  did  extend  the  education  system  down  to  the  fourth  or 
the  third  year  or  hopefully  the  second  year  of  life,  but  it  has  been 
done  all  too  little. 

Now  the  second  great  innovative  education  program,  designed  for 
education  equity,  was  an  experimental  program  in  which  we  gave 
17  million  Americans  the  right  to  proceed  as  far  as  their  ability 
and  drive  would  take  them  in  our  education  system,  right  from 
high  school  to  college,  to  postgraduate  and  postdoctoral  work.  And 
that  was  called  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  went  to  Columbia  Law 
Schooi  on  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  It  paid  all  tuition,  all  books,  all  ex- 
penses, and  I  think  S75  a  month,  which  is  equivalent— Economics 
Professor  Marshall,  equivalent  to  what  $200  or  $300  a  montli  today, 
maybe  a  little  bit  more. 

Now,  those  kids  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Government  more  than 
2y2  times  expenses  of  their  education,  through  the  increased  taxes 
that  they  have  paid,  as  the  result  of  that  increased  education. 

And  that  was  a  spectacular,  not  expenditure,  but  as  Economics 
Professor  Marshall  has  told  us,  a  spectacular  investment. 

And  why  those  characters  down  at  the  0MB  can't  understand 
that  this  is  an  investment  [Jaughter]. 

I  was  not  goiiJi  to  politicize  this  hearing,  i  swear  I  wasn't  [laugh- 
ter]. Professor  Marshall,  until  you  injectea  that  little  bit  of  acerbi- 
ty. But  it  is  true.  Why  can't  they  perceive  this  as  an  investment? 
All  they  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  record,  as  Al  Smith  said,  and 
they  will  see  it  is  t.n  investment. 

That  GI  bill  was  a  golden  nugget  that  we  finally  developed. 

You  might  have  thought  it  couldn't  hfi  true.  You  give  people  a  lot 
of  additional  educati^":  and  job  training,  and  it  is  going  to  produce 
a  better  life  for  the*  .  -better  jobs.  Letter  wages,  and  also  a  high 
level  of  taxes.  And  this  program  has  paid  for  itself  almost  three 
times  over  in  the  40  years  t'^at  has  passed  since  then. 

Why  can't  those  people  down  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  un- 
derstand that? 
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I  do  have  a  question  on  education  equity.  I  forget  which  one  of 
you  it  was— maybe  it  was  Professor  Marshall  who  talked  about  the 
tracking  system. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  had  some  reservations  about  the 
tracking  system. 
Professor  Marshall,  let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
As  you  know,  we  have  several  needs  in  our  country.  One  is  for 
education  equity;  that  is,  to  get  all  of  cur  kids  involved.  Maybe  it  is 
better  for  low-achieving  children  to  have  the  stimulus  of  high- 
achieving  children  in  their  classroom.  But,  we  also  have,  perhaps,  a 
different  goal,  and  to  some  extent,  a  competing  goal,  of  really  turn- 
ing on  those  IGCs,  as  we  call  them,  the  intellectually  gifted.  Those 
are  the  kids  who  are  going  to  be  making  breakthrough  medical,  sci- 
entific and  technological  discoveries,  who  are  going  to  man  the  key 
positions  in  the  great  American  enterprises. 

^  We  don't  want  to  hold  them  back.  We  don't  want  to  have  them 
feel  depressed  and  disintereste-d,  because  the  teacher  is  spending 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  his  or  her  time  helping  to  bring  lower 
achieving  kids  into  the  mainstream. 

How  do  we  solve  that  conundrum  of  giving  the  benefit  of  a  varie- 
gated educational  experience  to  the  lower  achieving  kids  by  not 
segregating  them,  but  also  of  not  holding  back  the  kids  who  are  in- 
tellectually gifted? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  think  that  can  be  done.  I  think  in  some 
places  it  is  being  done.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween excellence  and  equity.  I  think  you  have  to  have  equity  in 
order  to  get  excellence. 

Now,  that  can  be  in  the  Job  Corps  too,  is  one  of  the  ways  to  see 
how  a  model  of  how  that  might  be  done.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  I  am  concerned  about  it.  One  is  that  the  tracking  is  a  tracking 
that  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  assumption  that  you  see  a 
black  kid,  a  Hispanic  kid,  a  poor  white  kid,  that  kid  can't  learn. 

Well,  you  dump  them  into  a  lousy  vocational  education  system, 
say.  And  you  pass  them  along  without— now  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  range  of  human  intelligence  is  not  that  great,  if  people  are 
reasonably  healthy,  by  the  time  they  get  to  school,  and  that  any- 
body can  be  gifted. 

People  learn  in  different  ways.  And  what  I  think  we  really  need 
to  guard  against  is  the  tracking  where  you  artificially  discriminate 
against  people  because  of  preconceived  notions  about  whether  they 
are  gifted  or  not.  And  there  have  been  experiments  to  demonstrate 
that  that  is,  in  fact,  what  the  schools  frequently  do. 

Now  the  second  point  I  would  make  is  that  you  can— the  teacher, 
using  the  modern  teaching  tecnnology,  the  self-paced  competency- 
based  teaching  systems— and  it  is  also  what  you  do  in  the  Job 
Corps— have  people  with  very  different  levels  of  attainment  in  the 
same  class,  and  using— a  teacher  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  those 
who  need  help  or  a  lot  of  time  with  those  who  are  very  gifted,  and 
much  of  what  is  done  that  the  teachers  now  do,  they  ought  not  to 
be  doing. 

You  know,  they  are  disciplining  and  filling  out  papers.  Well, 
with  modern  technology,  you  shouldn't  have  to  shuffle  a  whole  lot 
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of  papers.  You  know,  all  the  rest  of  that  can  be  done  by  the  tech- 
nology itself. 

In  the  Job  Corps,  Camp  Gary,  TX,  which  was  the  first  of  those, 
they  have  graduation  every  Friday,  and  they  have  people  with  all 
kinds  of  different  levels  in  the  same  class.  And  I  think  your 
premise  is  absolutely  sound,  that  if  you  need  to  have  the  young- 
sters from  different  backgrounds,  different  experiences,  different 
learning  capabilities,  in  the  same  classroom,  because  if  you  put- 
think  of  what  you  do,  if  you  assume  that  some  people  are  slow 
learners  or  can't  learn,  and  you  segregate  them  on  the  basis  of  that 
assumption. 

Now  that  doesn't  mean  if  you  really  do  get  people  with  learning 
disabilities,  that  you  ought  not  to  pay  attention  to  those  learning 
disabilities.  That  is  a  different  matter. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  the  kind  of  automatic  tracking  that 
we  say  we  don't  do  in  a  democratic  society.  We  condemn  the  Euro- 
peans because  they  make  the  decision  early  about  who  is  going  to 
go  through  an  academic  program  and  who  is  going  to  go  through  a 
vocational  program  and  go  to  work,  but  we  do  it  earlier.  We  do  it 
in  first  and  second  grade,  and  that  is  worse  than  waiting  until 
everybody's  gone  through  the  same  kind  of  

Representative  Hawkins.  Well,  would  that  become  a  problem,  if 
you  did  what  we  should  do,  that  is,  begin  at  the  prenatal  stage  to 
make, sure  that,  first  of  all,  babies  are  born  with  the  correct  weight, 
without  limitation,  and  if  we  didn't  impose  problems,  barriers 
against  certain  kids,  from  the  very  beginning,  perhaps  they  would 
be  among  the  gif  ced  and  not  those  who  drop  out.  So  that,  wouldn't 
the  problem  pretty  much  be  reduced,  so  that  if  you  started  early 
enough  and  made  sure  that  you  kept  a  continuity  in  educational 
programs  all  the  way  through  and  not  just  have  a  small  number 
being  helped  in  the  early  grades  and  the  rest  of  them  not  being 
helped? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  believe  that.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  learning  prob- 
lems are  health  problems.  A  lot  of  learning  problems  

Representative  Hawkins.  The  kid  in  prison  might  have  ended  up 
being  the  gifted  one. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Poverty  itself  causes  learning  problems.  And  the 
other  thing  that  I  would  add  to  that,  what  we  already  know  about, 
the  WIC,  the  Headstarts,  the  things  that  we  know  how  to  '!o,  is 
that  the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  that  educationally  disadvantaged 
youngsters  lose  a  lot  in  the  summers,  relative  to  middle-class 
people. 

Representative  Hawkins.  Lose  a  lot? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  slip  back  in  the  summertime.  You  know, 
the  summer  is  long,  and  if  you  look  at  the— track  it  by  levels  of 
income,  that  high-income  kids,  you  know,  who  have  these  advan- 
tages you  talked  about,  middle-class  people  do  things  that  are  edu- 
cational with  their  children  in  the  summertime.  Maybe  they  go  off 
to  camp  or  do  some  other  things.  Poor  kids  don't  have  that  option, 
and  therefore,  they  forget  a  lot,  and  they  slip  back  and  the  curves 
fall  back.  If  you  test  them,  say,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  and  look  at  those  curves, 
they  will  fall  back,  whereas  the  high  income  people  haven't. 
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Representative  Hawkins.  What  they  do  in  the  summer,  they  get 
on  the  streets  and  raise  hell. 

Mn  Marshall.  That's  right.  You  don't  learn  a  lot  that's  going  to 
help  you.  You  learn  a  lot  in  art.  One  of  the  best  learning  systems 
we've  got  in  the  country  is  in  prisons.  They  learn  an  awful  lot  in 
prison,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  things  that  help  th^^m  a  lot  when 
they  get  out  into  the  world,  unless  you  do  what  Governor  Clinton  is 
talking  about.  That  is,  unless  you  have  a  program  that  is  geared  to 
trying  to  reduce  recidivism  for  those  people. 

But  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  it  from  prebirth  all  the  way 
through,  as  a  system,  with  different  kinds  of  intervention. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  have  we  learned 
from  the  Job  Corps?  You  are  apparently  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  that  whole  concept. 

Tell  us,  specifically,  what  we  have  learned  so  that  we  can  craft  a 
program  to  help  both  industry  and  the  sch  jol  system  to  provide  the 
benefits  

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  the  first  thing  that  we  have  learned  is 
that  it  is  a  very  good  investment.  It  has  been  studied.  The  second 
thing  we  have  learned,  we  gave  the  Job  Corps  long  enough  to  solve 
its  problems  and  work  out  some  early  mistakes.  We  don't  do  that 
with  many  of  these  human  resource  development  programs.  We 
want  it  to  work  within  a  year,  and  if  it  doesn't,  then  we  say  it  fails. 

The  third  thing  we  have  done  is  to  learn  that  the  youngsters 
learn  a  lot  from  each  other,.:And  therefore,  it  is  terribly  important 
to  get  seriously  disadvantaged  people  off  the  street,  out  of  that  peer 
pressure  that  they  are  in,  because  there  is  a  system  that  you  go 
through,  if  you  are  unable  to  join  the  mainstream,  there  is  a  psy- 
chological process  that  causes  you  to  have  values  that  are  likely  to 
keep  you  out  forever. 

That  is,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  work  in  the  street. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  are  going  to  have  a  day  of  hearing 
on  exactly  that  subject,  November  10. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  you  ought  to  look  at  the  Job  Corps. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  will  try  to  send  you  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  you  ought  to  look— because  what  the  Job 
Corps  shows  is  that  you  can  take  seriously  disadvantaged  young 
people  out  of  that  peer  pressure  setting  that  they  are  in,  deal  com- 
prehensively with  their  problems,  and  those  problems  are  not  just 
economic.  They  tend,  frequently,  to  be  emotional.  They  have  physi- 
cal problems,  and  you  can  deal  with  those,  but  I  think  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  they  do  is  create  an  attitude  in  the  Job 
Corps  that  is  what  I  call  the  "last  change  syndrome."  It  is  kind  of 
like  the  GI  bill  was  for  a  lot  of  us.  It  is  a  golden  opportunity  to 
break  out  of  your  system,  so  that  if  you  havo  had  trouble  with  the 
law,  as  many  of  the  youngsters  coming  in  the  Job  Corps,  trouble  in 
schuol. 

We  found  that  almost  20  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates 
coming  into  the  Job  Corps  were  illiterate.  Well,  what  did  the 
schools  do  for  tho^e  folks?  Not  a  lot.  But  you  put  them  into  that 
kind  of  "last  chance"  situation,  where  they  have  a  lot  of  self-gov- 
ernment They  elect  their  leaders,  the  whole  new  attitude  is  that  is 
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your  last  chance,  and  you  better  not  blow  it.  And  that  is  what  they 
tell  each  other. 

And  that  has  a  lot  more  impact  that  somebody  from  a  different 
culture  saying  to  those  youngsters,  we  think  you  ought  to  be  like 
us,  which  is  the  wrong  thing,  because  they  are  not  going  to  want  to 
do  that. 

Representative  Hawkins.  Would  you  suggest  a  progran.  prior  to 
that,  however.  You  are  talking  about  a  'last  chance"  situation. 
What  about  a  program  at  the  high  school  level  to  encourage  young 
people  to  stay  in  school  

Mr.  MarshaUv  We  had  that. 

Representative  Hawkins  [continuing.  Or  to  go  back.  I  was 
asking  you  to  say  that.  To  go  back  to  school,  if  they  have  dropped 
out,  on  the  basis  that  they  will  be  provided  employment  as  an  al- 
ternative to,  let's  say,  running  afoul  of  the  law  and  getting  into 
trouble? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  program.  We  had  the 
Youth  Entitlement  Program- — 

Representative  Hawkins.  Do  we  have  any  such  program  ready  to 
go? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  we  abolished  that,  and  I  think  that  was  

Representative  Hawkins.  Would  you  say  that  when  we  had  one 
that  it  was  successful? 

Mr.  MarsiMll.  It  has  been  evaluated.  The  evaluation  found  ti 
you  did  a  better  job  of  keeping  people  in  school  than  you  did  i 
ting  the  diopouts  to  return  to  school. 

Representative  Hawkins.  You  are  saying  it  was  so  successful 
that  we  eliminated  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  that  used  to  be  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  frequently  when  something  succeeded,  you  were  very  sure 
they  were  going  to  eliminate  that  one.  So,  and  I  don't  know— it 
seems  to  me  our  standard  ought  to  be,  we  ought  to  take  these 
things  that,  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  sug- 
gest work,  and  we  ought  to  expand  those  programs  as  fast  a"  we 
can.  That  is  the  reason  that  when  we  ctime  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, we  took  the  Job  Corps  and  doubled  it.  Whv  doublhjg?  Be- 
cause we  figured  out  just  about  as  fast  you  could  do  it,  because 
you've  got  an  administrative  probleni,  and  my  advice  to  them  is  to, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  double  it  again. 

Now  the  Job  Corps  is  useful  for  a  particular  set  of  young  people. 
The  people  who  are  in  school,  I  think  you  need  to  be  preventive 
about  that.  And  we  have  learned  some  more  since  we  did  the 
Youth  Entitlement  Program.  We  have  learned  that  some  things  we 
tried  didn't  work  very  well.  We  ought  to  learn  from  that  lesson. 
But  I  believe  now  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  build 
on  what  we  have  learned  and  to  prevent  dropouts  and  to  use  a  jobs 
program,  jobs  and  training  problem,  as  a  way  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  best  school  sjjstems  of  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  those  that  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  schools  and  the 
world  anyway. 

Governor  Cunton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  suggest,  you  might 
want  to  have  someone  from  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
come  down  and  talk  to  you  about  what  they  have  tried  to  do  with 
the  public  school  system  to  basically  create  a  private  sector  version 
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of  that  public  program.  They  spent  about  $10  million  there  in  the 
last  few  years  to  endow  certain  programs  to  deal  with  at-risk  kids, 
and  they  guarantee  summer  jobs  and  ultimately  a  job  to  every 
child  who  will  stay  in  school.  They  had  a  48-percent  dropout  in  the 
Boston  school  system  when  chey  started  working  on  this  prob- 
lem  

Representative  Hawkins.  Is  that  the  Boston  Compact? 

Governor  Clinton.  Yes.  About  4  years  ago.  And  you  will  see,  I 
think,  if  you  bring  them  in  here,  both  what  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  of  the  problem  are,  but  those  people  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  the  effort  that  they  have  made,  and  I  think  that  you  will 
get  some  private  sector  people  saying,  "Hey,  if  you  tell  these  kids 
there  is  going  to  be  a  job  it  the  end  of  the  rainbow,"  and  you  give 
them  something  to  do  i^  the  summertime— to  refer  to  what  Ray 
said— you  can  really  ma.  .e  a  difference.  And  I  would  think,  make  a 
contribution  

Representative  Scheuer.  Doesn't  that  tie  in  pretty  well  with 
your  concept  of  industrial  coordinators? 

Governor  Cunton.  Basically,  if  you  look  at  what  happens  in 
State  government  and  education,  all  these  lines  between  the  public 
and  private  sector  that  relate  to  developing  the  capacities  of  people 
to  be  fully  functioning  citizens  are  blurring  heavily.  I  mean,  we 
just  had— and  I  told  Ray  before  the  hearing  started,  we  had  an  an- 
nouncement the  day  before  yesterday  in  Arkansas  that  a  group 
called  the  Arkansas  Business  Council,  which  are  15  or  20  of  the 
richest  people  in  my  State,  although  after  the  last  few  days,  not 
quite  as  rich  as  they  were  [laughter],  had  hired  Ernest  Boyer  in  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  for  about  $100,000— they  paid  for  it  all— to  come  in 
and  evaluate  the  State  system  of  higher  education,  so  that  we  could 
develop  a  public-private  partnership  to  reinvigorate  it. 

All  the  lines  are  blurring,  and  I  think  that  there  are  opportuni- 
ties that  have  not  been  seized  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
some  of  the  same  things,  and  again,  that  makes  the  expenditure  of 
tax  dollars  more  popular. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  other  point  about  the  GI  bill  con- 
cept, if  I  might,  and  the  idea  of  getting  more  minority  kids  into  col- 
lege. The  worst  thing  we  could  do  is  to  reduce  the  student  loan  and 
scholarship  program  at  a  time  when  a  middle-income  family  is 
spending  twice  the  percentage  of  its  income  they  were  spending  a 
generation  ago  to  send  a  kid  to  college. 

I  would  recommend  that  one  thing  you  might  want  to  look  along 
the  GI  bill  lines— something  like  this  had  been  discussed  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger  and  Senator  Kennedy  in  an  article  they  wrote  in 
the  Times  a  couple  o'/  months  ago,  and  the  Governors,  a  lot  of  us 
have  bean  batting  this  around— is  the  prospect  of  having  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  student  loan  and  scholarship  programs  for  students 
who,  in  turn,  in  return  for  that  will  do  one  of  two  things.  Maybe 
you  could  make  three.  One,  become  tutors  for  adult  illiterates  or 
two,  become  people  who  will  be  involved  in  a  one-on-one  basis  with 
at-risk  children  in  their  earliest  school  years,  to  make  sure  that 
they  get  a  good  grounding  in  basic  skills. 

If  you  do  that,  you  won't  have  to  worry  so  much  about  this  track- 
ing problem. 
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So  I  think  that,  again,  you  see  that  could  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  country,  make  people  think  it  wasn't  just  a  tax  increase 
to  fuel  the  bureaucracy,  it  was  an  investment  for  the  future. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  think  the  Congress  could— 
maybe  you,  your  committee  could  come  up  with  this  and  bring  it  to 
Chairman  Hawkins  and  maybe  you  could  come  up  with  a  lot  of 
those  ideas  that  I  think  would  really  get  a  lot  of  public  support. 

Kwi)resentative  Scheuer.  Now  let  me  just  build  on  this  idea.  I 
take  it,  what  you  are  saying,  what  all  three  of  you  are  saying,  is 
tha:  tho  public  would  be  interested  and  willing  to  pay  for  add 
ons— let's  say  a  2-percent  education  tax,  which  is  what  Lou  Harris 
polled  about— if  they  knew  that  something  new  and  different  and 
effective,  cost  effective  and  education  effective,  were  going  to 
result. 

Now  does  that  mean  that  our  Federal  program,  whatever  it  is, 
should  not  be  of  the  general  revenue  sharmg  variety— that  we 
shouldn't  just  give  the  money  to  the  States  and  say,  well,  all  right, 
this  is  for  education  purposes.  But  rather,  should  we  target  the 
moneys  for  speciiic  working  programs  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  that  we  know  can  work,  like  tho  Job  Corps,  like  Headstart, 
like  perhaps  some  funding  for  your  ir  dustrial  coordinators?  Should 
we  target  a  group  of  programs  and  tell  States,  "These  are  the  kinds 
of  programs  that  we  think  you  ought  to  target  some  funds  into,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  you  some  funding  for  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams," rather  than  just  giving  them  an  undifferentiated  funding 
on  the  basis  of  a  general  revenue  sharing  formula? 

Governor  Cunton.  I  think  we  would  both  like  to  answer  that.  I 
will  defer  to  Governor  DiPrete. 

Governor  DiPrete.  I  am  not— maybe  cringe  a  little  bit  when  I 
hear  somebody  say,  "These  are  the  programs  that  we  want  you  to 
have,"  because  my  needs  might  be  different  than  Dill  Clinton  and 
different  from  somebody  else's,  for  that  matter.  I  would  strongly 
support  a  program  where  the  Congress  might  say,  "Mr.  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  you  submit  an  application.  You  tell  us  what  your 
needs  are,  what  special  needs.  And  if  we  think  they  are  worthy, 
then  we  will  help  you  fund  them.  We  are  going  to  demand  account- 
ability. We  want  to  make  sure  the  money  is  well-spent." 

And  I  am  sure,  in  our  State,  as  in  any  State,  we  can  document 
certain  needs,  perhaps,  beyond  which  we,  as  a  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment, can  support.  And  they  may  vary  from  State  to  State,  but 
we  would  ^^rtainly  welcome  participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  hold  us  accountable  for  the  results. 

Governor  Cunton.  My  view  is,  you  ought  to  do  two  things,  that 
one,  there  are  these  programs  that  you  know  will  work.  We  know 
Headstart  works.  We  know  chapter  1  works.  We  know  if  you  in- 
crease the  number  of  student  loans  for  kids  that  are  willing  to  then 
teach  adults  to  read,  we  know  that  v/ill  work.  You  have  to  teach 
them  to  do  that,  but  we  know  that  will  work. 

Then  there  are  all  these  other  areas,  where  we  know  we  have  a 
roblem,  but  we  don't  know  exactly  what  will  work.  How  can 
tates  develop  more  Boston  compact  models?  How  can  you  get 
more  preschool  education  for  at-risk  kids  and  involve  parents?  You 
know,  we  could  think  of  10  things,  if  we  had  time.  In  those  areas.  I 
think  you  ought  to  appropriate  moneys  for  programs  in  general 
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areas  and  let  the  States  make  application  and  then  hold  them 
strictly  accountable. 

I  think,  with  all  these,  you  have  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  some 
accountability.  You  know,  since  we  all  have  been  kind  of  bashing 
the  administration  today,  and  I  don't  disagree  with  anything  that 
has  been  said,  I  think  I  should  say  that  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes 
in  my  party  now  is  to  dump  on  the  Secretary  of  Education,  because- 
he  says  we  shouldn't  spend  more  money  in  these  areas. 

I  will  say  that  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  his  prede- 
cessor, both,  however,  have  made  one  very  valuable  contribution  to 
this  education  debate,  which  is  to  remind  us  that  you  don't  always 
get  your  money's  worth  when  you  increase  an  investment,  and  that 
we  do,  those  of  us  who  want  to  spend  more  money,  have  the  burden 
on  us  to  demonstrate  an  accountability  system  and  a  return. 

So  I  think  if  you  give  us  the  flexibility,  you  ought  to  have  some 
idea  in  your  mind  about  how  you  are  going  to  hold  us  accountable, 
and  I  would  welcome  both  those  things. 

Representative  Hawkins.  Well,  we  do,  in  chapter  2  of  the  

Representative  Cuoton.  Yes,  you  do. 

Representative  Hawkins  [continuing].  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  do  precisely  that.  We  target  the  money  on  the  most 
disadvantaged.  Under  chapter  2,  we  give  you  what  amounts  to  a 
blank  check  

Governor  Cunton.  You  do. 

Representative  Hawkins  [continuing].  To  use  as  you  see  fit.  We 
do  that  already  now.  Has  that  worked  out  all  

Governor  Cunton.  That  is  a  classic — it  is  a  good  example.  In  our 
State,  for  example,  we  are  using  some  of  that  money  to  implement 
the  HIPPY  program  that  was  developed  in  Israel  by  

Representative  Scheuer.  The  which  program? 

Governor  Cunton.  Home  Instruction  for  Parents  and  Preschool 
Youngsters,  where  you  go  into  an  at-risk  home  and  teach  the 
parent,  no  matter  how  limited  the  parent  is,  to  teach  the  child,  the 
3-year-old,  the  4-year-old,  the  5-year-old  child,  to  try  to  get  the  child 
ready  for  kindergarten.  The  program  was  developed  in  Israel  to 
deal  with  immi^^ant  populations  that  were  poor  and  unlettered, 
coming  into  a  highly  sophisticated  society.  We  now  have  it  in  five 
States  in  the  country.  It  is  a  terrific  program.  If  it  weren't  for  chap- 
ter 2,  we  would  have  a  hard  time. 

Representative  Hawkins.  That  is  included  in  Jhe  new  bill,  H.R. 
5,  and  is  called  Even  Start  Program,  in  which  you  are  teaching 
both  the  adult,  as  well  as  the  child  at  the  same  time. 

Governor  Cunton.  That  is  a  good  example. 

Representative  Hawkins.  Mr.  Goodling,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
sponsor  of  that  particular  component.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it 
is  in  five  States  and  operating  very  successfully,  but  there  again, 
whether  or  not  we  get  the  money  now  to  back  up  the  idea  is  an- 
other matter. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Governor. 

Governor  DiPrete.  One  other  idea  we  haven't  talked  about  today 
and  T  think  is  a  subject  another  day.  Certainly,  it  is  an  extensive 
area,  is  the  importance  of,  say,  providing  adequate  day  care  for 
people  who  need  it,  for  two  purposes,  really.  I  am  sure  there  are 
several.  But  one  is  to  complete  their  educational  requirements.  In 
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many  cases,  the  difference  between  a  young  mother  finishing  high 
school  and  not  finishing  high  school,  is  the  availability  of  day  care, 
and  second,  helping  businesses  to  provide  day  care>  if  you  will,  so 
that  people  who  once  had  the  skills  and  the  education,  but  have 
youngsters,  now  have  a  method  of  going  to  work,  earning  a  living, 
being  a  part  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  being  sure  that  the 
young  people  are  taken  care  of. 

Sometime  ago,  we  instructed  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
to  end  the  waiting  list.  We  don't  have  a  waiting  list  right  now  for 
day  care  in  our  State,  because  there  were  sufficient  resources  avail- 
able at  this  particular  time.  Again,  that  may  not  always  be  the 
case.  Fortunately,  right  now,  we  have  the  lesources,  and  we  have 
received,  I  would  say,  very  positive  results  from  the  availability  of 
day  care,  allowing  young  mothers  to  complete  their  high  school  or 
in  some  cases,  junior  college  or  college  education,  to  go  on  to  a  busi- 
ness or  a  profession  and  become  a  taxpayer,  so  to  speak.  And  that 
is  the  way  they  want  it  to  be. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Secretary  Marshall,  there  are  several 
points  you  made  that  I  would  like  you  to  elaborate  on  briefly,  if 
you  could.  You  talked  about  the  Job  Corps  providing  efficient 
learning  systems. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Representative  Sokeuer.  And  you  talked  about  the  problem  of 
schooling  versus  education. 
Can  you  elaborate  on  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  An  efficient  learning,'  system  is  when  you 
gain  more  knowledge  and  skills  per  unit  of  time  and  do  it— and 
that's  efficiency.  So  if  you  can  take  90  hours  of  instruction  and 
move  people  a  year  or  two— it  is  not  a  linear  relationship.  It  is  a 
decaying  curve,  but  you  nevertheless  are  able,  with  fairly  efficient 
learning  systems,  to  move  people  pretty  fast  and  to  do  it  with  a 
combination  of  methods.  The  assumption  they  make  is  people  learn 
in  different  ways,  and  therefore,  individualized  training,  so  that 
you  can  do  that,  to  use  the  interactive  learning  machines  which 
are — have  some  real  advantage  for  ^me  things.  They  don't  substi- 
tute for  teachers,  but  they  extend  the  capabilities  of  teachers.  And 
the  kinds  of  things  that  they  can  do  that  is  hard  for  a  teacher  to 
do,  is,  first,  individualize. 

You  can  program  the  computer  to  say— for  example,  you  work 
the  problem  wrong,  and  they  say,  that  is  not  the  right  answer.  Try 
again.  You  try  again,  and  the  computer  can  come  back  and  say, 
"You  missed  it  again.  Let  me  show  you  what  you  are  doing  wrong," 
and  show  that  this  is  your  main  problem.  "Now  try  again."  And 
you  try  again,  and  it  says,  "Congratulations.  Move  on  to  the  next 
problem." 

Well,  that  is  a  very  efficient  learning  system,  because  it  is  indi- 
vidualized to  you.  There  is  also  a  high  level  of  motivation  involved 
in  that.  You  break  down.  And  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  break 
down  this  tracking,  because  that  machine  won't  track  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  question  I  have  is,  what  can  Con- 
gress do  to  get  a  fairly  rigid  national  education  system  as  youVe 
discussed? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  think  what  you  can  is,  first,  get  informa- 
tion about  such  systems.  And  what  we  find  out  in  the  use  of  tech- 
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nology  is  that  the  obvious  is  often  wrong.  It  takes  some  time  to  do 
it  General  Motors,  I  think,  has  learned  that.  You  know,  they  spent 
$60  billion  since  1979  trying  to  become  competitive,  and  their 
chairman  said,  if  you  don't  pay  a<  mtion  to  the  system  before  you 
introduce  the  technology',  you  will  just  pile  up  scrap  faster,  and 
therefore,  the  schools  need  to  understand  that,  but  there  is  a 
wealth  of  worldwide  experience  now  with  the  use  of  learning  tech- 
nology. Learning  is  big  business  in  the  world. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  are  talking  about  computer-assist- 
ed learning. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  And  there  are  all  kinds  of  technologies,  you 
can  use.  Chalk  is  a  technology,  and  a  blackboard.  One  of  the  first 
they  introduced  that  made  a  lot  of  difference  in  learning.  Ajid 
slates.  You  know,  that  so  we  have  been  introducing  the  technology 
into  the  classrooms.  Television  is  one  technology  that  can  be  used. 
In  fact,  a  lot  of  youngsters  le-^rn  a  great  deal  from  television.  So 
why  don't  we  tiy  to  use  television  as  part  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence and  coordinate  that  with  what  happens  in  the  classroom. 
They  are  going  to  know  more  about  what  happens  on  one  of  these 
television  shows  anyway,  but  the  technololgy  is  across  the  board. 
Part  of  what  you  need  to  do  to  get  learning  is  for  people  to  be  moti- 
vated to  learn,  and  part  of  what  you  can  do  with  a  good  learning 
system  and  an  efficient  learning  system  is  to  deal  with  the  motiva- 
tion problem,  as  well  as  the  learning  pathologies,  and  the  machines 
can  track  that  better  than  teachers  can  track  that.  And,  therefore, 
that  is  an  efficient  use  of  that  kind  of  technololgy. 

And  what  was  your  other  question? 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  question  of  schooling  versus  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  Well,  schooling  is  what  we  have  learned  and 
the  reason  people  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  trying  to  assess  the  sig- 
nificance of  education,  education  is  the  achievement  of  knowledge 
and  skills,  whereas  schooling  is  simply  years  in  the  classroom, 
warming  a  seat.  And  at  one  point,  there  was  a  lot  of  work  done  to 
correlate  schooling  with  various  kinds  of  outcomes,  income,  em- 
ployment and  all,  and  didn't  find  much  relationship.  But  now  what 
we  find  is,  if  you  forget  about  schooling  and  correlate  basic  compe- 
tencies with  a  lot  of  outcomes,  a  very  strong  relationship.  There 
are  competencies  as  measured  by  whatever  kind  of  measurement 
that  you  have  got  for  it.  Now  that  is  a  whole  other  area,  whether 
or  not  you  are  really  measuring  what  you  want  to  measure. 

But  anyway,  the  basic  difference  is  that  education  refers  t  the 
skills  and  knowledge  that  you  have  got,  whereas  schooling  doesn't 
necessarily  measure  that,  and  there  is  great  variation.  Otherwise, 
of  course,  we  couldn't  get  illiterates  coming  out  of  high  school.  You 
know,  if  schooling  were  the  same  as  education,  then  you  wouldn't 
have  the  outcomes  that  we  get.  You  wouldn't  have  American  com- 
panies having  to  hire  a  lot  of  teachers  themselves  in  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, to  teach  elementary  arithmetic  to  Texas  high  school  gradu- 
ates. That  wouldn't  happen  if  schooling  was  synonymous  with  edu- 
cation. I  think  education  is  the  thing  we  have  got  to  be  worried 
about,  and  we  have  also  got  to  quit  worrying  about  it  as  correlated 
with  your  chronological  age.  You  can  learn  a  lot  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  keeping  you  at  your  age  level.  People  learn  different 
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kinds  of  things.  There  can  be  a  lot  more  individualized  learning, 
and  people  can  set  their  own  pace,  and  you  don't  have  to  take  12 
years  to  learn  a  lot  of  things. 

And  one  of  the  inefficiencies  in  the  system,  of  course,  is  they 
keep  repeating.  How  many  times  do  you  take  English,  the  same 
English?  They  do  it  over  and  over,  and  the  assumption  is,  if  you 
keep  on  doing  it,  I  guess,  you  finally  learn  it.  But  that  is  a  very 
inefficient  way  to  learn,  to  internalize,  as  lawyers  say,  you  know, 
and  judges. 

I  think  that  that  is  what  we  ha;e  to  have— that  is  what  learning 
is  all  about. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  mentioned  that  Japanese  students 
get  4  more  years  of  schooling  by  the  time  they  finish  college,  and  I 
take  it  you  are  referring  to  the  fact  that  their  school  year  is  ap- 
proximately 240  days  and  ours  is  180. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Our  average  is  not  180.  That  is  what  they  sched- 
ule. If  you  look  at  how  many  they  actually  go,  it  is  something  like 
165. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  I  suppose  among  minority  kids  and 
disadvantaged  kids  it  is  probably  lower  than  that. 
Mr.  Marshall.  Probably  lower. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  think  that  our  education  S3^tem 
has  sufficient  flexibility  and  sufficient  desire  to  change  and  suffi- 
cient desire  to  enrich  kids'  summers  to  be  willing  to  extend  the 
school  year  so  that  it  equals  the  Japanese  school  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  inertia  in  any 
system,  by  definition,  and  it  is  not  easy,  as  Governor  Clinton  em- 
phasized, to  change  the  school  system.  Having  been  an  educator  for 
well  over  30  years,  I  know  how  intransigent  it  is.  Probably  univer- 
sities are  more  intransigent  than  the  lower  levels  of  schooling.  But 
it  is  a  system  that  tends  to  be  self-perpetuating,  to  have  its  own 
incentives,  and  I  would  say,  if  you  are  going  to  reform  the  system, 
you  ought  to  pay  heavy  attention  to  the  incentives.  You  ought  to 
ask  yourself  questions  like  the  following: 

Why  is  it  that  you  can  get  all  of  these  beautiful  kinds  of  exem- 
plary programs  all  over  the  country  in  places  like  New  Haven, 
where  Jim  Comer  did  there  in  his  Dook,  ''School  Power"  and  his 
work  on  that,  which  I  commend  to  you.  And  it  didn't  cost  a  lot 
more  to  do  all  those  things  that  he  did  but  took  one  of  the  worst 
schools  in  New  Haven  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  competitive 
schools  in  the  whole  area. 

Now  the  question  is.  Why  won't  school  systems  emulate  that? 
Why  won't  they  adopt  that?  You  would  think  that  is  such  a  great 
notion,  that  they  would  just  be  falling  over  each  other,  to  do  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Why  didn't  they  adopt  Headstart? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  the  answer  there  is,  that  their  incentive 
system  gives  no  brownie  points  for  doing  those  kind  of  things.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  incentive  systems  are  perverse.  You  see,  if  we  are 
going  to  allocate  money  to  schools  on  a  basis  of  averag;^  daily  at- 
tendance, and  you  take  the  average  daily  attendance  as  we  do  in 
Texas,  some  week  in  October,  you  are  not  going  to  have  much  in- 
centive to  prevent  dropouts,  are  you?  The  incentive  is  to  get  drop- 
outs, if  you  are  looking  at  the  economic  incentive.  You  get  more 
money  to  spread  over  fewer  kids.  They  even  had  like  American 
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Airlines  or  some  airline  contest  to  get  people  to  show  up  that  week. 
You  know,  they  would  send  you  off  to  the  Bahamas  and  some 
things  like  that,  to  get  your  money. 

Well,  if  you  ask  them  what  they  are  doing,  they  don't  even  tell 
you  that  they  are  concerned  about  educational  achievement.  They 
say  we're  trying  to  get  the  ADA,  get  the  money  that  gets  allocated 
there.  And  therefore,  you  have  got  to  pay  attention.  You  have  got 
to  create  an  incentive  system  that  will  achieve  what  we  want  to 
achieve.  And  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  that  is  to 
judge  people.  I  think  accountability  is  great.  You  can  make  some 
serious  mistakes  with  it.  If  you  tried  to  allocate  money  according 
to,  say,  scores  on  achievement  tests,  then  you  would  allocate  the 
way  it  goes  now.  Most  of  the  money  would  go  vO  the  high  income 
groups. 

So  the  best  wajj  to  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  to  use  the 
value'  added,  as  I  judge  you  on  the  basis  of  how  much  you  improve 
the  learning,  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  those  young  people  in 
that  school  and  then  most  of  it  would  go  to  the  most  disadvantaged 
places,  because  you  can  make  more  progress  with  tliem  than  you 
can  with  people  who  are  not  going  to — the  evidence  suggests  to  me 
that  the  higher  middle-class  kids  are  going  to  do  all  right  anyway, 
and  therefore,  school  makes  less  difference  to  them. 

Now  I  think  that  with  seriously  disadvantaged  youngsters,  if  you 
do  it  right,  a  school  could  make  a  tremendous  difference.  It  could 
compensate  for  all  the  problems  that  they  have  from  before  birth 
on.  Some.  You  can't  do  all  of  that,  but  you  can  do  a  lot  of  it. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  is  what  title  I  of  the  ESA  was  all 
about. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  ask  these  two  political  practi- 
tioners, the  Governors,  how  do  you  feel  that  we  can  create  incen- 
tives for  State  education  systems  to  improve  that  performance,  to 
change  schooling  into  learning?  Would  it  be  to  perhaps  expand  the 
school  year  another  60  days  from  180  to  240  days?  How  do  we 
create  the  incentives  for  vocational  educatiou  programs,  so  that 
Aey  aren't  teaching  young  kids  how  to  be  carriage  makers  and 
whip  manufacturers? 

Governor  Clinton.  I  would  like  to  answer  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  first  about  the  school  year.  I  have  found  that 
on  every  other  issue,  the  people  are  away  ahead  of  the  politicians 
in  my  State.  They  will  support  you  doing  anything,  you  know, 
making  our  kids  take  umpteen  years  of  math  and  science  or  what- 
ever, except  on  lengthening  the  school  year. 

Representative  Scheuer.  When  you  say  "the  people,"  which 
people  do  you  mean. 

Governor  Clinton.  The  parents,  the  voters,  the  citizens,  the 
people  that  voted  to  raise  their  taxes  and  voted  to  do  everything 
else.  They  are  exceedingly  resistant  to  lengthening  the  school  year. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Why  is  that? 

Governor  Cunton.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  just  deeply  ingrained.  You 
hear  all  the  stuff  that  the  kids,  their  learning  will  drop  off.  They 
can't  concentrate  in  the  summer.  The  heat— we  don't  have  our 
school  buildings)  air-conditioned. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  have  to  get  the  cotton  picked  too. 
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Governor  Cunton.  You  hear  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  But  we  all 
know— the  school  year  was  desig^ned  for  an  economy  and  society 
that  no  longer  exists,  but  people  are  really  resisting  it.  But  let  me 
suggest  something  to  go  along  with  what  has  already  been  said. 

No.  1,  I  think  there  is  much  more  opportunity  to  lengthen  the 
school  day  than  the  school  year,  because  most  kids  have  all  the 
adults  in  their  home,  whether  it  is  one  or  two,  working.  So  I  think 
there  is  an  opportunity  there,  and  there  ought  to  be  more  attention 
given  to  whether  or  not  we  should  lengthen  the  school  day  rather 
than  the  school  year. 

No.  2, 1  think  that  we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  even  though 
we  wind  up  behind  the  Japanese,  the  Germans  and  others  at  high 
school  graduation,  our  kids  who  go  on  to  college,  most  of  them 
catch  up,  because  we  still  have  a  better  system  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  higher  education  than  they  do.  Therefore,  maybe 
if  we  can  lengthen  the  school  day  and  help  everybody,  what  we 
should  look  at  is,  what  you  all  have  already  discussed,  using  the 
summers  to  help  the  people  who  really  need  it  with  summer  school 
programs,  and  maybe  we  ought  to  really  bring  back  summer  school 
m  America.  It  doesn't  exist  in  most  places,  and  maybe  we  ought  to 
bring  it  back  again  in  a  very  targeted,  careful  way. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes.  If  those  fellows  down  at  the  0MB 
were  really  thinking  about  cost-effective  investments  in  education, 
I  can't  think  of  a  more  cost-effective  education  expenditure  or  in- 
vestment than  providing  the  human  resources  to  utilize  that  cap- 
ital plant. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  have  America's  education  capital 
plant— all  the  buildings,  all  the  equipment— lying  fallow  for  3 
months  a  year,  plus  evenings  and  weekends  and  holidays?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  use  it  more  intensively,  more  effectively,  eve- 
nings, weekends,  summers.  By  a  very  modest  investment,  we  can 
get  a  terrific  bang  for  a  buck  by  making  that  capital  plant  work 
harder  and  contribute  more. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  believe  the  school  could  be  a  c  .amunity— I  be- 
lieve in  community-based  schools,  and  schools  can  do  a  lot  of  things 
that  would  help  with  adult  education.  The  parents  ought  to  be 
more  heavily  involved.  I  believe  in  school-based  clinics  that  could 
help  with  a  lot  of  health  problems,  and  it  could  be  the  center  of 
activity  around  the  clock  and  around  the  year.  And  my  view  is,  we 
ought  to  give  heavy  weight  to  try  and  do  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  this  has  been  a  marvelously  stim- 
ulating panel.  We  have  gone  over  2  hours.  We  have  way  overspent 
ourselves.  We  have  yet  another  panel  to  go.  I  feel  like  saying,  as 
Ted  Koppel  does,  to  our  local  stations,  "We  may  go  over  a  few  min- 
utes." [Laughter.] 

But  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  very  thoughtful,  very  stimu- 
lating, very  provocative  testim')ny. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Governor  DiPrete.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 
Governor  Cunton.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  All  right.  We  will  now-  with  apolo- 
gies— invite  the  second  panel  to  come  to  the  fore. 
Ira  Magaziner,  Marc  Tucker,  Ralph  Lieber,  and  Pat  Choate. 
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My  apologies  to  the  second  panel.  We  have  gone  way,  way  over 
with  the  first  panel,  which  was  a  very  interesting  panel.  I  am  sure 
this  will  be,  too,  and  I  am  prepared  to  stay  until  1  or  1:15,  so  that 
we  will  have  roughly  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  that  is  okay  with  you. 

Since  Mr.  Choate  has  a  time  problem,  I  am  going  to  recognize 
him  first  Maybe  FU  ask  a  couple  of  questions  as  you  go  along,  Mr. 
Choate,  so  that  you  can  leave  when  you  are  finished. 

But  let  me  just  provide  an  overview  of  the  panel.  We  have  with 
us  Ira  Magaziner,  founder  and  president  of  Telesis  located  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Magaziner  is  an  extraordinarily  success- 
ful and  well-regarded  management  consultant.  His  firm  specializes 
in  corporate  strategy  and  industrial  policy,  and  he  has  clients  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  characterized  as  a  walking  encyclopedia 
of  the  industry,  labor  and  trade  practices  of  developed  countries. 

Second  is  Marc  Tucker,  executive  director  of  the  Carnegie  Forum 
on  Education  and  the  Economy,  who  will  discuss  why  the  future 
for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor  is  bleak,  and  why  we  don't  have 
an  American  policy  to  address  it.  He  will  address  the  question  of 
illiteracy  and  how  American  education  policy  operates  in  our 
schools  and  in  our  corporations.  He  will  also  address  the  education 
and  training  needs  of  American  wage  earners  and  why  a  massive 
effort  is  needed. 

I  might  say  at  this  Doint  that  v/e've  consulted  with  Marc  Tucker 
and  picked  his  brains  and  relied  on  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
and  imagination  and  creativity  and  resourcefulness  in  the  design  of 
thip  entire  set  of  hearings.  And  we  are  very  much  in  his  debt. 

Ralph  Lieber  is  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bartholomew  Consoli- 
dated School  Corp.  in  Columbus,  IN.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
education  articles.  He  has  taught  at  the  university  level  and  he  has 
his  own  education  television  talk  show.  He  will  explain  the  reforms 
he  has  implemented,  as  well  as  comment  on  the  reaction  to  these 
reforms  by  parents  and  teachers  and  the  results  in  student  per- 
fomance. 

So  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  interesting  panel. 

First,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Choate's  time  problem,  let  me  ask  him 
to  talk  to  us  for  about  8  or  10  minutes,  and  I  may  interrupt  him 
with  a  question  from  time  to  time,  because  he  is  going  to  scoot  out 
when  he  is  finished. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAT  CHOATE,  DIRECTOR,  POLICY  ANALYSIS, 

TRW,  INC. 

Mr.  Choate.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  indulgence  and  that  of  the  panel  to  permit  me  to  submit  this 
statement  and  then  answer  questions  out  of  turn. 

As  I  was  preparing  this  testimony  last  Saturday,  ironically,  my 
wife  received  a  letter  from  a  school  friend  of  hers,  a  woman  who  is 
now  in  her  late  forties,  and  it  was  so  much  on  the  target  that  I 
asked  permission  to  quote  part  of  that  letter.  I  think  it  expresses 
what  is  happening  in  America,  even  with  low  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. With  your  permission,  I  will  read  you  three  paragraphs  of 
that  letter.  It  goes  like  this. 

She  writes: 
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Unless  there  is  a  miracle,  I  am  to  be  riffed,  hopefully  not  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  money.  Our  school  district  finds  itself  with  about  $300,000  less 
•i^  y^**  ^P,?"  ^^st.  The  superintendent  tells  us  that  nine  of  our  21  teachers  must  be 
rifled.  I  v/ill  be  one  of  those.  So  here  I  am  facing  mid-life  crisis  I  never  expected. 
How  do  you  change  careers  at  49,  especially  when  you  live  in  a  place  that  is  in  an 
economic  depression? 

The  awful  business  started  about  a  month  ago,  and  no  matter  how  I  try  to  put  it 
out  of  my  mind,  it  creeps  back  in  and  I  find  myself  thinking  about  it  most  of  the 
time.  Sometinjes  I  think  I  will  be  glad  to  be  out  of  teaching,  then  I  think  of  the 
younger  kids  I  was  looking  forward  to  having  in  high  school  and  it  makes  me  mad. 
Some  days  I  can  laugh  and  joke,  and  some  days  I  feel  like  it  won't  really  happen, 
and  some  days,  I  feel  like  it  already  has. 

If  I  can  get  through  the  year  without  an  ulcer  or  a  perpetual  micraine.  I'll  feel 
fortunate. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  that  is  sad,  Let  me  ask,  why 
should  that  school  district  have  $300,000  less  money? 

Mr.  Choate.  Because  it  is  in  a  State,  Oklahoma,  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  what,  by  any  standards,  one  would  have  to  say  is  a  depres- 
sion. The  State  government  faces  money,  all  production  is  down 
the  tax  base  is  down,  farming   ' 

Representative  Scheuer.  Was  that  a  cut  in  State  funding  that 
produced  this? 

Mr.  Choate.  It  is  local  funds. 

Representative'  'Scheuer.  Local  funds. 

Mr.  Choate.     is  the  tax  base  that  is  shrinking  up,  because  busi- 
nesses are  in  a  depression. 
Representative  Scheuer.  I  see. 

Mr.  Choate.  Now  I  think  there  are  some  important  lessons  in 
what  IS  happening  there.  I  think  the  first  lesson  is  that  even  as  we, 
as  a  country,  recognize  the  need  for  greater  education  we  find 
many  of  our  communities  are  facing  a  real  problem  in  getting 
money.  Her  comments  add  a  real  poignancy  to  the  comments  that 
you  were  making  about  0MB  and  the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
vestment. 

I  think  the  second  point  that  it  makes  is  about  the  displacement 
that  IS  occurring  in  this  country  is  just  not  limited  to  people  in  the 
steel  and  in  the  basic  industries  or  in  the  oil  industries.  It  rips 
across  many  parts  of  our  economy. 

I  think  the  third  point  that  it  raises  is  just  not  those  that  have 
less  education  are  being  affected.  Many  people  that  have  good  edu- 
cations are  now  being  harmed  by  these  dislocations. 

And  I  think  the  fourth  point  that  it  makes  is  that  dislocation  is 
now  a  structural  reality  in  our  economy.  This  is  happening,  even 
though  we  are  below  6  percent  national  unemployment.  When  we 
take  a  look  at  this  economy,  what  we  find  is  that  since  1979,  2  mil- 
lion of  our  people  he  .r  lost  their  jobs  each  year,  because  their  jobs 
have  disappeared.  Hair*  of  those,  a  million  of  those,  have  been  on 
the  job  for  3  years  or  more. 

If  this  financial  panic  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in  is  a  harbin- 
ger of  a  i-ecession,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  what  we  can  anticipate  is 
a  real  rise  in  unemployment  levels  and  the  pain,  the  trauma  and 
the  dislocation  that  we  are  seeing  in  places  such  as  Oklahoma  and 
in  many  other  communities  in  this  country,  will  expand. 

The  issue,  I  believe  that  we  face  is  how,  before  we  move  into 
deep  recession,  which  will  come  in  1988  or  1989  or  1990,  it  will 
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come,  is  the  question,  how  do  we  prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with 
this  dislocation  and  help  our  people  make  the  adjustments?  Some 
of  that  has  to  be  advance  notification.  Some  of  that  has  to  be  porta- 
ble penalcns.  But  there  are  two  things  that  are  particularly  impor- 
tant. One  is.  How  do  we  make  the  Job  Service  really  work?  How  do 
we  give  people  the  counseling,  the  testing,  the  referrals  to  jobs? 

A?  Governor  Clinton  was  saying,  it  should  be  a  high  priority 
iten. 

My  argument  is  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  collecting  more  taxes 
or  money.  I  think  what  is  not  generally  understood  is,  the  money 
has  already  been  collected  to  fund  that  system  adequately.  It  is  col- 
lected through  the  payroll  tax.  It  is  held  in  a  trust  fund.  What  is 
happening  is,  the  Federal  Government  is  not  releasing  those  funds 
and  sending  it  back  to  the  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  was  a  billion  dollars  held  in 
that  trust  fund.  Rather  than  using  the  moneys  to  help  the  States 
make  those  systems  operate,  the  money  is  being  used  to  finance  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  second  major  challenge  that  we  face  is,  how  do  we  go  about 
creating  a  financial  system,  so  that  people  can  be  assured  that 
when  they  need  reeducation  and  training,  that  they  can  get  it?  We 
could  either  do  it  through  financing  through  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  That  is  one  route.  We  could  create  a  new  trust  fund, 
as  Marc  Tucker  speaks  about  in  his  testimony,  much  as  the  Ger- 
mans do  with  the  tax  on  employers  and  employees,  or  we  could  set 
up  a  third  measure  called  individual  training  accounts. 

I  am  suggesting  whichever  of  these  mechanisms  or  variations  or 
a  fourth  or  fifth  measure,  it  is  important  that  this  country  quickly 
develop  an  assured  training,  reeducation  mechanism  for  displaced 
workers  and  that  we  take  the  Job  Service  in  this  country  and  bring 
it  up  to  speed. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do  this  sooner  rather  than  later  m  an- 
ticipation of  the  dislocation  created  by  the  next  recession. 
With  that,  I  will  end  my  remarks. 
Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Choate. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Choate  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  PAT  CHOATE 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  pEHBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  Inviting      to  share  sofne  thoughts  with  you  on 
education,  training,  and  worker  adjustment.    In  fairness  to  you  and 
my  employer,  TRV  Inc.,  I  emphasize  that  the  views  I  offer  do  not 
necessarily  represent  any  position  other  than  my  own. 

'  A  Very  Human  Predicament 

I  prepared  this  testimony  over  the  past  weekend.  Ironically, 
my  wife  rpcplved  >  letter  from  one  of  her  girlhood  friends,  who  Is  a 
teacher  in' Oklahoma.   Far  better  than  any  analysis  that  I  could 
present  this  Committee,  her  words  summarize  the  quiet  desperation  In 
which  milliop   of  Americans  now  find  themselves. 

She  writes: 

Unless  there  is  a  miracle,  I  am  to  be  riffed,  hopefully  not 
*  until  the  end  of  the  schoo^  year. 

It's  all  a. matter  of  money.   Our  school  district  finds  Itself  I 
with  about  $300,000  less  this  year  than  last.  The 
superintendent  tells  us  that  nine  of  our  21  teachers  must  be 
riffed.    I  will  be  one  of  those.     So  here  I  am  facing  a 
mid-life  crisis  I  never  expected.   How  do  you  change  careers 
at  49,  especially  when  you  live  in  a  place  that  is'in  an 
economic  depression? 
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This  awful  business  started  about  a  month  ago,  and  no  natter 
how  I  try  to  put  It  out  of  my  mind  it  creeps  back  in  and  I 
find  myself  thinking  about  It  most  of  the  time.   Sometimes  I 
th1r>  I'll  be  glad  to  be  out  of  teaching,  then  I  think  of  the 
*  younger  kids  I  was  looking  forward  to  having  In  high  school 
and  it  makes  me  mad.    Some  days  I  can  laugh  and  Joke,  and 
some  days  I  feel  like  it  won't  really  happen,  and  some  days, 
I  feel  like  it  already  has. 

If  I  get  through  the  year  without  an  ulcer  or. a  perpetual 
migraine,  rU'feel  fortunate. 

The  predicament  of  my  wife's  friend  says  something  about 
education.  At  precisely  the  moment  we  need  more  and  better 
education,  many  states  and  communities  are  being  forced  to  cut  back 
because  of  tightening  budgets. 

Her  dllenma  suggests  that  It  Is  not  Just  manufacturing 
workers  or  those  with  a  poor  education  whose  Jobs  are  at  risk.  It 
alscr  says  much -about  the  trauma  and  worry  that  accompanies  worker 
displacement. 

Most  important,  her  pending  unemployment  highlights  the  .jst 
structural  changes  underway  In  our  economy.     Despite  the  strong 
economic  growth  experienced  by  our  economy  over  the  past  60  months 
and  the  low  levels  of  unemployment,  each  year  during  this  period  two 
million  American  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  because  their  Jobs, 
have  disappeared. 

Even  If  the  majority  of  our  workers  do  make  needed 
adjustments,  there  will  be  differentials  between  segmRnts  of  the 
work  force.   If  the  past  is  a  guide  to  tha  future  and  If  nothing  Is 
done,  we  can  expect: 

0       Low  skilled  workers  will  have  much  more  difficulty  In 
finding  a  replacement  Job  than  managers  and 
professionals; 

0       Black  and  Hispanic  workers  will  remain  unemployed  much 
longer  than  their  white  counterparts; 

0       Women  will  be  far  less  likely  to  be  reemployed  than  men 
and  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  work  force 
altogether. 

0       OisPlaceirent  will  be  concentrated  in  <:pec1fic  places, 
reflecting  the  concentration  of  specific  Industries 
undergoing  structural  change. 
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Fister,  Less  Painful  Adjustment 

effective  worker  adjustment  program  must  be  swift, 
Vimtur\t:  *??  J^stingulshed  by  Its  broad  coverage,  easy  access, 
simplicity,  limited  red  tape,  early  intervention,  individual  choice, 
assured  financing,  competence  and  great  flexibility 

win   .iS^^SfJ^"?  who  are.displaced  will  need  another  job,  Hany 
!n^i        additional  or  different  skills.   Some  will  be  forced  to 
wove  if  they  ari5  to  ge>  a  job,       meet  this  challenge,  the  Unitrd 
fA  ♦JL''  ?  r  ^?  stratfgy  in  which  responsibilities  are  allocated 
iLiv?"k^*5^  ""^        -  government  (federal,  stite.  and 

local),  business,  and  the  workers.   Among  the  elements  of  such  an 
effort  that  merit  consideration  are  advance  notification  and 
portable  pensions,   Two'that  virrant  special  attention  are: 

.0       Testing,  counseling,  and  job  information;  and 

0       Additional  education  and  training. 

,     Testing^  Counseling  and  Job  Infornation  —  Most  dislocated 
'/^^".I''-  testing,  counseling  and  reliable  job-search 
IrfTJo??     "^^5  the  transitions  they  face.   The  Wagner-Peyser 

federally  financed  Employment 
Service  (ES)  to  fill  this  need.   The  ES  has  21,000  employees  who 
?S  IJJ  2,400  local  offices,    Thiir  basic  mission  is 

to  match  workers  seeking  emplo>ment  with  employers  seeking  workers. 

This  system  i«  barely  functioning.   Only  7  percent  of  job 
seekers  receive  co.    .ling,  3  percent  are  tested,  and  less  than  2 
percent  are  referred  to  training.   The  Department  of  Labor  reports 
Jcfer?als  Pfi''""^  of  the  nation's  vacant  jobs  are  filled  by  ES 

«Mrh^nf^jr*  ^^^^  ^^^^^"9  of  inadequate  funding 

lLll.tl[  J^J  joney  collected  to  operate  the  ES  Is  not  returned  to 
f,?i!5       ^^""^^i   "  '  fP®*^*'^  trust  fund.    In  part,  ES 

has  failed  because  of  its  slowness  in  modernizing.   Today,  hslf  the 
states  have  not  computerized  their  operations.   And  in  part,  ES  ?s 
S^nrS'J""  responsibilities  are  unclear.   Secretary  of  tabor 
BUI  Brock  has  Proposed  a  number  of  sweeping  reforms  in  each  of 
these  areas,  but  they  have  received  scant  attention  and  somo 
opposition.   Whether  his  approach  or  socie  other  is  used,  reform  of 
ine  bo  is  essential, 

.rfrf<f<nnfy"H^°"  ^"^  Trainmq  -  While  not  al'.  workers  will  nC2d 
additional  education  and  training,  many  will.   The  lack  of  assured 
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financing  is  a  formidable  obstacle  they  face.  This' challenge  can  be 
met  in  a  combination  of  ways. 

One  is  to  increase  public  spending.   But  as  the  dileirma  of  my 
w1fe'$  friend  suggests,  this  may  not  always  be  possible. 

Another  is  to  mandate  training  by  employers.   Yet,  many 
employers,  particularly  smaller  firms,  are  unable  to  carry  the  full 
costs  of  such  retraining. 

To  leave  the  financial  burden  on  th?  displaced  worker  is  to 
place  a  load  on  them  when  thsy  are  least  able  to  meet  this 
responsibility. 

Clearly,  what  is  required  is  a  sharing  of  costs  between 
society,  employers  and  workers.   This  could  be  done  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Halcolm  Lovell,  former  Undersecretary  of  Labor,  has  proposed 
a  verv  small  increase  in  payroll  taxes.   The  funds  would  be  made 
available  to  workers  in  the  form  of  a  voucher  toat  could  be  redeemed 
for  additional  education  and  training.    It  would  work,  and  work  well. 

The  approach  that  I  favor  is  the  Individuil  Retirement 
Account  (ITA).    It  would  combine  a  voucher-based  delivery  system 
modeled  on  the  GI  Bill  with  a  savings-  and  equity-based  financing 
system  analogous  to  the  Individual  Retirement  Account  (IRA). 

The  ITA  wc'jld  be  tied  to  the  worker  not  the  job.  Funding 
would  be  provided  by  equal  contributions  from  the  worker  and  the 
employer.  Total  contributions  to  each  ITA  would  be  fixed  at  some 
amount  such  as  $4,000,  which  would  cover  th  costs  of  most  training 
and  provide  up  to  $1,000  for  relocation.   Annual  contributions  would 
be  staggered  over  several  years  to  reduce  the  financial  burden  on 
both  workers  and  employers.   Once  the  ITA  totaled  54,000, 
contributions  would  cease. 

At  retirement,  both  worker  and  employer  would  be  entitled  to 
withdraw  their  contributions,  plus  tax-free  accumulated  interest, 
just  like  an  IRA.    If  the  worker  died  prior  to  retirement,  the 
contributions  would  ao  lo  the  worker's  estate.    If  the  worker  was 
displaced,  however,  the  entire  trust  fund  would  become  available, 
tax-free,  in  the  form  of  a  GI  Bill-type  voucher  for  training  and/or 
reimbursement  of  moving  expenses.   The  choice  of  training  and  where 
it  would  be  taken  would  be  left  to  the  worker.   The  U.S.  government 
would  certify  training  institutions  just  as  it  did  with  the  GI  Bill. 

Whether  thp  ITA  or  the  Lovell  proposal  o\  some  other 
alterna^-ive  is  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  we  need  to  find  some  way  to 
assure  the  funding  for  education  and  training  of  the  nation's 
displaced  workers'and  that  alternatives  do  exist. 
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Conclusion 

In  suninary,  the  American  ecohomy  Is  now  much  like  an 
apparently  calm  body  of  water,  but  one  with  vicious  undertows*  The 
rough  structural  transformation  now  underway  in  the  U*S*  economy 
will  continue  well  into  the  fr>reseeable  future*     The  massive  and 
widespread  worker  dislocation  that  we  have  seen  in  the  cood  timns  of 
the  past  5  years  will  surely  worsen  in  the  years  ahead /particularly 
when  we  move  into  the  next  recession*    If  we  will  recognize  this 
reality  now,  we  can  create  an  approach  to  worker  adjustment  that  can 
mitigate  much  of  the  pain,  trauma  and  costs  that  we  face  as  a  people 
and  as  individuals* 

Thank  you. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Choate,  you  are  posing  it  as  a  given 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  recession,  and  probably  there  is  nobody 
in  this  room  who  is  bright  enough  to  predict  with  that  kind  of  as- 
surance that  we  are  going  to  have  a  major  recession.  I  suppose  I 
may  be  unduly  optimistic,  but  they  say,  optimism  is  to  a  politician 
what  courage  is  to  a  general.  [Laughter.] 

If  you  don't  have  it,  you  had  better  get  into  a  different  line  of 
work. 

I  am  optimistic.  I  believe  that  with  the  application  of  human  in- 
telligence, we  can  avoid  a  major  recession.  I  think  the  happenings 
of  the  last  48  hours,  that  incredibly  cataclysmic  day  or  two  on  the 
floor  of  the  stock  exchanges  around  the  world  should  alert  us  to 
the  fact  that  we  hav^e  real  troubles  looming  ahead.  It  should  be  an 
early  warning  signal  that  we  have  got  to  get  our  economic  act  to- 
gether in  this  country.  I  notice  that  the  President  is  saying  for  the 
first  time  that  he  is  willing  to  sit  down  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress,  in  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  find  solutions  to  our  economic 
problems.  And  he  even  said  that  he  would  be  wiUing  to  consider 
tax  increases. 

Now  this  was  a  quantum  jump  for  our  Chief  Executive,  and  I 
suppose  the  extraordinary  events  in  the  stock  market  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  has  flabbergasted  a  lot  of  people  and  has  sent  a 
signal  to  a  lot  of  people  that  our  econcmy  is  in  grave  trouble.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  President  ^/lii  go  teyond  his  statement  that 
the  economic  indices  are  great.  I  hope  he  will  understand  that  we 
have  gone  from  the  greatest  crediicor  nation  in  the  world  to  the 
greatest  debtor  nation  in  the  world  in  a  matter  of  about  18  months, 
that  we  have  taken  the  accumulated  budget  deficit  of  200  years, 
which  was  just  under  a  trillion  dollars  when  he  took  office,  and  we 
have  tripled  that  in  the  8  years  that  he  has  been  President. 

Now  that  has  got  to  send  him  and  other  decisionmakers  in  Wash- 
ington a  message  that  something  is  wrong  and  I  hope  we  just  won't 
take  a  band-aid  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  securities  market 
but  rather  look  at  ourselves  in  depth  and  try,  through  a  process  of 
introspection  and  mutual  soul  searching,  to  come  to  some  basic  de- 
cisions as  to  what  is  wrong  with  our  economy. 

This  set  of  hearings  is  about  what  we  can  do  to  achieve  an  edu- 
cated and  productive  work  force.  That  is  the  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings. 

I  hope  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  will  have  a  set  of  hearings 
on  where  we  are  and  how  we  got  here  and  we  better  decide  where 
we  are  going  to  arrive,  as  Secretary  Marshall  pointed  out,  because 
if  we  don't,  we  can  look  down  the  road  that  we  are  traveling  now, 
and  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  be.  We  must  do  something  rather 
radically  different  than  what  we  are  doing  now. 

So  why  don't  you  finish  your  testimony,  addressing  yourself,  to 
the  extent  you  can  to  the  measures  that  you  think  ought  to  be 
taken  to  achieve  an  educated,  productive,  creative  work  force. 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  I  would  agree  with  you  very  much  that  our 
economy  is  extraordinarily  fragile,  but  I  think  the  central  point 
that  I  want  to  make  this  morning  is  that  even  now,  in  some  of  the 
best  of  times  that  we  have  had  m  many,  many  years,  is  that  we  are 
still  seeing  2  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  lose  their  jobs,  because 
their  jobs  disappear,  and  that  most  of  those  people  need  work,  most 
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of  those  people  will  require  additional  education  and  skills  and 
training  to  make  the  adjustment,  and  most  will  need  counseling, 
testing,  and  referral. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  maybe  relocation. 

Mr.  Choate.  And  perhaps  relocation. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  have  lost  200,000  or  300,000  jobs  in 
the  automobile  industry,  as  we  have  been  outcompeted.  The  U.S. 
auto  industry  has  had  to  automate,  to  cybernate,  to  apply  science 
and  technology  more  intensively  than  they  have  in  the  past,  as  a 
result  of  the  prod  of  foreign  competition.  That  means  that  a  lot  of 
routine  assembly  line  jobs  are  now  machine  controlled,  co^upater 
controlled,  robot  controlled,  and  unskilled  workers  have  become  re- 
dundant in  our  society  and  the  dramatic  loss  of  jobs  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  perfect  procf  of  that.  Now  I  suspect  that  very  few, 
if  any,  of  those  workers  who  have  lost  jobs  on  the  automobile  as- 
sembly lines  of  Detroit  are  ever  going  to  be  rehired  back  on  those 
assembly  lines. 

Mr.  Choate.  Never. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  I  think  our  society  has  to  face  up 
to  the  question,  as  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Choate,  of  how  we  treat 
those  people.  Are  we  going  to  cast  them  on  the  human  slag  heap? 
Are  they  never  going  to  have  a  full-time  meaningful  job  in  the  rest 
of  their  lives?  I  think  we  can't  accept  that.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
retrain  them,  reeducate  them,  improve  their  skills,  sharpen  not 
only  their  reading,  writing,  and  accounting  skills,  but  sharpen 
their  ability  to  process  knowledge.  What  did  the  prior  panel  call 
this?  Come  on.  Marc.  What  did  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Higher  order  skills. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Higher  order  learning.  That's  right. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  the  ability  of  people  to  absorb 
information  and  process  it  and  develop  answers  to  solve  problems. 
We  have  got  to  help  these  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
automobile  industry.  They  are  symbolic  of  a  national  problem,  that 
is  people  with  adequate  job  skills,  and  perhaps  inadequate  literacy, 
and  reasoning  skills.  These  individuals  are  not  going  to  find  much 
of  d  place  in  our  society,  and  we  have  simply  got  to  help  them  mo- 
bilize their  own  resources  and  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  intellectual  and  social  talent  that  they  have  and  to  apply  it  tc 
a  job  situation. 

And  that  is  a  challenge  of  no  mean  order  of  magnitude.  It  is  a 
great  challenge  to  our  society,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done. 

The  loss  of  some  jobs  is  permanent.  These  are  jobs  that  will 
never  return,  jobs  that  have  disappeared  for  good.  They  have 
blipped  off  the  radar  screen,  and  the  human  tragedy  that  that  en- 
tails is  perfectly  well  represented  by  your  letter,  although,  that 
person,  being  a  teacher,  probably  will  find  another  job  in  teaching. 
Her  skills  have  not  become  redundant. 

Mr.  Choate.  But  in  another  place. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Teachers  are  necessary  in  society,  but 
that  automobile  worker  has  become  redundant.  Nobody  is  going  to 
need  the  skills  that  he  had  formerly  employed.  Our  society  is  going 
to  have  to  help  him  develop  all  of  his  latent  talents  and  sharpen 
his  skills  and  especially  his  ability  to  process  information.  That  is  a 
major  challenge,  as  you  pointed  out. 
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Mr.  Choate.  I  would  say  one  thing.  The  Employment  Service 
offers  a  major  national  resource.  It  has  2,400  offices,  one  in  com- 
muting distance  of  virtually  every  worker.  It  has  21,000  employees. 
But  the  difficulty  that  we  have  with  that  system — because  it  hasn't 
modernized,  because  only  half  of  the  States  have  even  put  comput- 
ers into  that  operation,  because  they  have  limited  budgets  and 
many,  many  mandates— is  no  more  than  3  to  4  percent  of  those 
who  go  into  those  offices  can  get  the  testinf*,  can  get  the  counsel- 
ing. It  is  able  to  place  no  more  than  7  percent  of  the  dislocated  or 
unemployed  workers  in  the  country,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  here 
we  have  more  than  $800  million  of  billion  of  moneys  that  have 
been  collected  from  workers  and  employers  to  make  that  system 
work,  sitting  in  the  trust  fund. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  at  this  very  traumatic  point  of  a  person's 
career,  when  they  lose  a  job,  they  don't  know  what  to  do,  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  good  at.  They  don't  know  what  education 
and  skills  thoy  may  need  and  where  to  get  it,  that  here  is  a  nation- 
al resource  that  we  could  invigorate,  that  could  really  help  people 
at  a  time  that  they  need  it. 

I  hope  that  out  of  these  hearings  that  you  can  focus  some  atten- 
tion on  that  need  and  that  potential  and  the  fact  that  here  is  some- 
thing where  you  are  not  talking  about  raising  taxes.  The  money  is 
here. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes.  Japan  has  a  system  of  helping 
people  with  jobs,  and  the  Japanese  people  don't  have  the  problem 
of  functional  illiteracy  that  we  have,  but  I  have  often  thought  we 
ought  to  add  a  new  element  to  that  equation.  The  Japanese  have  a 
computer  system  that  identifies  a  job  and  identifies  a  person  and 
gets  the  person  together  with  that  job,  even  though  the  job  can  be 
an)rwhere  in  Japan. 

I  have  often  thought  that  what  we  need  is  a  system — a  three-di- 
mensional system,  it  would  identify  a  person,  identify  a  job,  per- 
haps one  that  will  be  available  6  months  or  a  year  from  now,  and 
the  computer  will  also  identify  a  period  of  time  and  a  program  of 
training.  In  other  words,  the  computer  will  say,  all  right,  here  you 
are,  here  is  your  level  of  skills.  There  will  be  a  job  for  you  12 
months  from  now  or  6  months  from  now  in  Akron,  OH,  or  San 
Francisco  or  wherever,  and  these  are  the  additional  skills  you  must 
acquire  to  meet  the  demands  of  that  job.  And  if  you  do  meet  the 
demands  of  that  job,  that  job  will  be  ready  for  you. 

I  think  that  we  have  the  technology  to  produce  such  a  system, 
but  I  think  we  need  to  have  a  national  will  to  produce  such  a 
system,  and  that  kind  of  approach  may  be  the  only  approach  that 
is  going  to  save  the  life  and  the  morale  and  the  hopes  and  the 
dreams  of  not  only  that  unemployed  Detroit  worker  on  the  automo- 
bile production  line  but  that  of  his  family  too. 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  we  already  have  the  money  collected  to  set  up 
such  a  system. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  that  is  in  which  trust  fund? 
Mr.  Choate.  It  is  the  administrative  trust  fund  of  the  Job  Service 
of  the  Employment  Service. 
Representative  Scheuer.  Of  the  USES? 
Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 
Representative  Scheuer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Choate.  And  second,  once  you  have  such  a  system  set  up,  I 
think  we  can  make  money  for  America,  in  the  sense  that  by  speed- 
ing that  redeployment,  we  will  be  able  to  cut  unemployment  insur- 
ance, we  will  be  able  to  cut  all  of  the  associated  costs. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Welfare. 

Mr.  Choate.  Welfare.  So  it  is  just  good  busine'^s  sense  to  do  these 
kinds  of  things,  I  believe. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  investment  that  you  are  talking 
about  is  the  key  to  opening  the  door  for  that  worker  to  get  into  a 
whole  new  productive  life  of  self-esteem  and  independence.  You 
transform  him  from  a  taxeater  into  a  taxpayer. 

My  God,  what  better  investment  could  our  country  have? 

Does  that  finish  your  testhnony? 

Mr.  Choate.  It  dociS),  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  know  you  are  pressed  for  time,  Mr. 
Choate,  arnji  I  am  delighted  that  you  came,  and  we  value  your  testi- 
mony, and  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Choate.  Thank  you,  nir. 

Representative  Scheuer.  All  right,  now  we  will  go  back  to  our 
schedule,  and  we  will  ask  Ira  Magaziner,  president  and  founder  of 
Telesis,  to  take  8  or  10  minutes,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  the 
rest  of  the  panel,  and  then  we  will  have  some  questions,  I  am  sure, 
for  all  of  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRA  C.  MAGAZINER,  PRESIDENT,  TELESIS 

Mr.  Magaziner.  Tne  last  time  I  came  before  this  committee  in 
1982,  I  talked  about  the  need  for  aggressive  industrial  policies  to 
match  the  policies  thot  were  existing  in  other  countries,  including 
policies  having  to  do  with  training  in  the  existing  work  force.  And 
the  consensus  on  that  day  of  economists  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee and  also  of  committee  members  was  that  my  prediction  that 
our  trade  balance  would  erode  if  we  didn't  do  those  things,  was 
alarmist.  They  divided  evenly  between  those  who  felt  that  the  tax 
cut  of  1981  would  solve  the  trade  balance  problem  and  those  who 
felt  that  if  we  could  just  get  the  yen  to  180  to  the  dollar  and  the 
deutsche  mark  to  2  to  the  dollar,  that  that  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  was  also  general  agreement  on  the  idea  of  a  rerent,  at  that 
time,  Brookings  document,  which  said  that  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  "smokestack  America,"  because  "high  tech"  America  would 
replace  it. 

Now  it  is  1987,  5  years  later.  I  am  glad  to  be  back.  The  tax  cuts 
have  come  and  gone.  The  yen  is  at  140  to  the  dollar  and  the  deut- 
sche mark  is  at  1.7  to  the  dollar  today.  The  trade  in  "smokestack" 
industries  is  still  negative  and  the  trade  in  "high  tech"  industries 
is  also  negative. 

In  the  late  1970's,  those  of  us  concerned  about  issues  related  to 
our  trade  balance  talked  about  industrial  policies.  That  became  a 
word  not  to  be  said  in  polite  company  in  the  early  1980's,  and  then 
we  talked  about  industrial  strategy,  and  then  that  also  lost  fashion, 
even  before  it  had  gained  fashion.  And  now  we  talk  about  competi- 
tiveness policies. 
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Despite  the  three  different  names,  we  still  haven't  done  very 
much  to  address  the  fundamental  problems  with  trade  policy. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  four  essentials  to  dealing 
with  that.  One  is  a  skilled  work  force,  and  that  is  the  one  we  are 
focusing  on  today.  The  second  is  a  leading  technology  base.  The 
third  is  new  product  development  imperative,  and  the  fourth  is  an 
export  imperative. 

What  I  am  going  to  do  toaay  is  just  focus  on  the  first  one,  and  I 
am  going  to  focus,  as  I  have  been  asked,  on  the  existing  worker, 
particularly  production  worker,  either  in  a  factory  or  in  an  office.  I 
will  talk  about  what  can  be  done  and  what  has  to  be  done  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  the  worker. 

I  can  speak  about  a  dozen  different  countries  that  have  more 
active  policies  than  we  do.  I  will  focus  only  on  one,  Singapore,  be- 
cause I  just  got  back  from  there  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  on 
my  mind.  And  I  will  also  give  the  U.S.  comparison  of  what  I  think 
is  possible. 

Just  to  alert  those  of  you  who  are  not  intimately  familiar  with 
Singapore,  there  are  200  U.S.  companies  based  in  Singapore,  who 
employ  about  100^,000  people,  almost  half  of  them  in  the  electronics 
industry.  They  include  companies  like  AT&T,  Texas  Instruments, 
Apple,  General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
fairly  familiar  names  of  American  high  tech.  Joined  by  over  300 
other  companies  from  Europe  and  Japan,  they  export  about  $11  bil- 
lion which  makes  Singapore,  with  just  IVz  million  people,  one  of 
the  world's  big  league  exporters. 

The  average  wage,  including  all  benefits,  in  Singapore,  is  $2.25  a 
hour,  but  that  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  cheap  wage  in  the  world. 
Those  companies  looking  for  cheap  wages  now  go  to  Thailand  at 
$0.75  an  hour  or  to  the  Shenzen  area  of  China  for  $0.60  an  hour. 

And  companies  that  now  locate  and  expand  in  Singapore  do  it 
because  of  the  skill  base  and  the  government  programs  for  upgrad- 
ing the  skill  base,  not  because  of  the  wage  rates. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  some  of  those  programs. 

The  Economic  Development  Board  of  Singapore,  which  coordi- 
nates these  programs,  runs  itself,  seven  different  training  insti- 
tutes. Three  of  them  were  designed  for  craftsmen  training,  and 
they  graduate  about  5,000  students  per  year  involved  in  precision 
and  computer  numerically  controlled  machining,  tool  and  diemak- 
ing,  precision  mechanics. 

There  is  a  technical  institute,  specifically  designed  for  mainte- 
nance technicians,  teaching  them  how  to  maintain  microprocessor 
and  computer  controlled  machines. 

There  are  three  technology  institutes,  set  up  in  cooperation  with 
different  foreign  governments,  one  with  the  German  Government, 
that  is  involveid  with  production  technology,  one  with  the  French 
Government,  involved  with  control  engineering  instrumentation 
and  electronics,  and  the  third  with  the  Japanese  Government,  in- 
volved with  information  technology  and  software  development. 

I  should  say  that  having  toured  these  institutions  the  past  week, 
there  are  more  functioning  third  generation  robots  in  those  train- 
ing institutes  than  there  are  in  all  industry  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Wait  a  minute.  In  all  what? 
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Mr.  Magaziner.  In  all  of  industry  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
That  is,  all  of  the  industrial  base  has  less  robots  than  those  train- 
ing institutes  have. 

The  second  series  of  programs,  in  addition  to  these  seven  insti- 
tutes, run  by  the  Economic  Development  Board,  is  whet  they  call 
the  Continual  Upgrading  Training  Program  or  CUT.  There  are 
eight  specialized  programs  offered  in  cooperation  with  existing 
companies  in  Singapore.  All  of  these  institutes  operate  as  joint 
company-government  entities. 

These  eight  programs  give  training  to  existing  workers.  They  av- 
erage 6-month  courses,  either  part  time  or  full  time,  in  computer- 
aided  engineering,  robotics,  computer  design  and  manufacturing, 
metrology  and  computer  numerically  controlled  machinmg. 

Since  1983,  over  400  courses  have  been  offered  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  it  involves  about  4,000  participants  from  industry  every 
year. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  what  is  called  the  Skills  Development 
Fund  in  Singapore,  which  basically  provides  funding  incentives  tor 
in-house  training  programs  by  companies.  This  program  offers 
from  30  to  90  percent  reimbursement  for  in-house  training  pro- 
grams that  are  developed  by  companies.  About  10,000  workers  par- 
ticipate a  year,  and  it  is  an  $80  million  program. 

The  government  also  produces  publications  and  tries  to  help 
design  these  training  programs. 

They  also  have  a  basic  level  program  for  unskilled  workers, 
junior  level  workers,  in  fundamental  problem-solving  skills,  work 
economics  skills,  computer  literacy  skills,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  there  are  grants.  When  a  company  is  going  to  introduce 
a  major  new  technology  that  involves  a  significant  training  pro- 
gram, there  are  specific  grants  that  can  be  given  companies  to 
assist  them  with  that  process,  and  about  $30  million  is  spent  per 
year. 

Now  these  Skill  Development  Programs  are  very  well  utilized 
and  respected  by  industry.  I  just  visited  the  Apple  factory  in  Singa- 
pore, which  provides  about  55  hours  per  year  of  training  in-house, 
to  every  worker.  About  30  percent  of  their  work  force  is  taking 
courses  at  one  of  these  seven  EDB  training  institutes  or  at  the  na- 
tional University. 

I  have  interviewed  a  whole  series  of  American  companies  based 
in  Singapore  to  see  how  they  evaluate  these  programs,  and  they 
evaluate  them  very  highly.  They  think  that  workers  learn  to  un- 
derstand more  about  the  technical  basis  of  their  job  and,  therefore, 
can  tc.ke  initiative  much  more  in  problem  solving.  And  we  have 
documented  a  ^yhole  series  of  cases  where  workers  have  been  in- 
volved in  assisting  the  productivity  and  quality  of  the  production 
process,  utilizing  skills  that  they  learned  in  these  institutes  and  in 
these  programs. 

At  many  companies  in  Singapore,  it  is  like  a  religion  to  contin- 
ually upgrade  your  technical  capabilities.  All  over,  you  have  line 
workers  training  to  be  test  technicians  who  are,  in  turn,  training  to 
be  maintenance  technicians,  who  are,  in  turn,  training  to  be  engi- 
neers. 
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The  pace  of  technology  is  so  rapid  today  that  upgrading  has  to 
take  place  within  existing  companies  or  existing  factories,  or  else 
you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  keep  up  and  compete. 

The  reason  I  have  used  the  example  of  Singapore,  is  that  many 
U.S.  States  are  similar  in  population  to  Singapore.  We  have  got  one 
disadvantage  they  don't  have,  and  that  is  about  30  percent  of  our 
adult  work  force  is  functionally  illiterate,  whereas  in  Singapore,  a 
developing  country,  only  4  percent  of  their  work  force  is  functional- 
ly illiterate.  Yet  we  also  have  compelling  circumstances,  which  I 
think  forces  us  to  have  to  act.  One  is  that  our  average  wage  rate  is 
four  times  that  of  Singapore,  and  I  think  we  would  all  like  to  see  it 
at  least  stay  there. 

And  second,  while  Singapore  has  a  positive  trade  balance,  we 
have  one  that  is  very  dangerously  negative. 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  one  quick  positive  story,  if  I  might,  in 
the  United  States  to  show  what  I  think  is  possible,  and  then  con- 
clude with  some  recommendations. 

There  is  one  General  Electric  plant  in  Columbia,  TN,  with  which 
we  have  worked,  which  makes  a  very  mundane  product,  a  refriger- 
ator compressor.  The  plant  competes  with  factories  in  Japan, 
Singapore,  Brazil,  and  Italy,  which  make  the  same  product.  The  GE 
plant  in  Tennessee  pays  wages  which  are  almost  10  times  those 
paid  in  Brazil  and  8  times  those  paid  in  Singapore,  but  the  plant 
produces  a  compressor  which  has  10  times  higher  quality  for  20 
percent  lowei  cost  than  those  plants  in  low-wage  countries. 

The  key  is  that  the  factory  produces  a  new  kind  of  compressor 
which  requires  a  mass  automated  machining  of  metal  parts  to  tol- 
erances which  are  less  than  one  one-hundredth  the  width  of  a 
human  hair.  The  machinery  required  to  do  that  consistently,  was 
diffici'lt  to  develop,  but  even  more  importantly,  it  is  difficult  to  set 
up,  run,  and  maintain. 

GE  decided  to  use  its  existing  work  force  in  Columbia,  TN,  to  op- 
erate the  factory.  They  built  a  $2  million  training  center,  with 
some  assistance  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  the  factory,  to 
train  workers  to  run  it.  Most  of  tl  e  workers  were,  at  best,  high 
school  graduates  and  were  unskilled.  GE  offered  to  train  them,  but 
it  said  it  would  have  to  be  on  their  own  time  after  work,  nor  would 
there  be  any  guarantees  of  promotion.  That  would  depend  on  how 
well  they  performed. 

They  would  have  to  put  in  between  120  and  400  hours  in  class- 
rooms, labs  and  computer  stations.  Many  predicted  that  the  work- 
ers would  never  volunteer.  In  fact,  the  workers  lined  up  in  droves 
to  volunteer.  In  the  first  year  of  the  training  cent3r,  the  workers  of 
GE  Columbia  spent  over  50,000  hours,  all  on  their  own  time,  learn- 
ing the  new  skills. 

The  training  manager  of  the  plant,  who  doubted  that  workers 
would  volunteer,  said  he  had  learned  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
and  that  is,  if  you  give  an  American  worker  an  opportunity,  he  will 
sacrifice  for  the  new  skills. 

Now  a  production  worker  who  used  to  put  four  screws  into  the 
case  of  an  air-conditioner  712  times  a  day,  that  was  his  total  job, 
oversees  a  $700,000  synchronous  machine  with  12  different  sta- 
tions. Another  worker  who  put  clips  on  wires  over  and  over  again. 
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now  operates  a  computer  terminal  making  adjustments  to  control 
mechanisms  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  compressor. 

In  my  14  years  of  industrial  experience  around  the  world,  1  have 
seen  a  number  of  examples  of  this,  not  too  many  of  them  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  can  be  a  lot  more  examples  m  the  United 
States,  I  think  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the  challenge. 

What  I  would  recommend  to  this  committee  is  that  it  undertake, 
in  cooperation  with  industry,  to  study  setting  up  four  types  of  pilot 
programs  to  upgrade  skills  of  the  existing  work  furce. 

One,  which  has  been  talked  about  before  is  a  remedial  program 
to  eradicate  the  functional  illiteracy  in  reading  and  math,  which 
plagues  so  much  of  the  work  force.  There  is  not  much  else  you  can 
do,  until  you  do  that.  _     r  .  •  ^  •  j  i. 

Second,  I  think  there  needs  to  be  sponsorship  of  joint  industry- 
higher  education  partnerships  to  provide  programs  for  skills  up- 
grading in  manufacturing  technology  for  line  workers,  technicians, 
and  industrial  engineers.  . 

We  have  the  community  college  system  in  place  which  could 
serve  to  dc  what  the  EDB  institutes  do.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  set 
it  up  separately,  but  I  think  they  really  need  to  upgrade.  If  you 
visit  a  lot  of  those  community  college  systems,  they  are  operating 
with  20-year-old  equipment,  and  if  you  operate  with  20-year-old 
equipment,  you  are  not  going  to  train  somebody  how  to  operate 
today's  machinery.  ,  .       ,  .      ^.     «  , 

Third,  I  think  there  needs  to  be  sponsorship  and  incentive  fund- 
ing of  State  and  local  programs  to  encourage  in-factory  training 
programs  to  upgrade  skills  within  the  factory  environments. 

And  finally,  f  think  there  can  be  more  done  to  encourage  our  in- 
dustry associations,  which  play  a  very  important  role  in  most  other 
countries,  to  cosponsor  training  programs  that  would  cut  across 
those  industries.  ,    ,    i  .  t  j  c 

Now  programs  such  as  these  have  had  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
many  countries  around  the  world.  I  could  bore  you  for  a  long  time 
with  a  lot  of  examples.-  t  .  .  ,        n  j     ^  n 

They  can  be  administered  locally.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play,  though,  in  providing  both  poilitical  leader- 
ship and  also  the  financial  incentives  to  stimulate  the  process. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  $9  or  $10  average  wage  in  a  world  where  people  are  worKing 
for  $1  or  $2  an  hour,  as  if  we  can  work  smarter  than  they  can. 
Doing  so,  requires  a  leading  technology  base,  a  push  for  new  prod- 
uct development,  and  a  will  to  export,  but  it  also  requires,  perhaps 
most  fundamentally,  an  educated  work  force  concentrated  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  skills  needed  to  operate  modern  production  sys- 
tems, whether  they  are  in  the  factory  or  in  the  office. 

We  have  a  high  living  standard  because  our  fathers  and  mothers 
built  a  very  highly  productive  economy.  We  have  sustained  our 
high  living  standards  during  this  decade  mainly  by  borrowing  over 
$500  billion  from  abroad  and  spending  97  percent  of  it  to  have  a 

good  time.  ,        ,    /-       xi  ^ 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  is  just  about  the  figui  3  that  the 

security  values  eroded  in  the  last  48  hours,  about  a  half  a  trillion 

dollars. 
Mr.  Magaziner.  Exactly. 
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You  can  run  the  figures  on  how  much  we  have  earned,  versus 
how  much  we  have  been  spending.  We  have  brought  in  $500  billion 
trom  abroad  and  we  have  increased  about  three-fourths  of  a  tril- 
lion. So  that  means  if  you  run  it  out  on  a  GNP  per  capita  base,  we 
have  had  very  little  increase  in  living  standard  in  6  years.  But,  on 
average,  particularly  where  I  come  from  in  New  England,  people 
are  feeling  pretty  good,  at  least  they  were  until  2  days  ago. 

I  think  the  concern  I  have  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  living  stand- 
ard we  have  versus  a  place  like  Singapore,  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  had  built  a  highly  productive  economy  over  previous  gen- 
erations And  over  the  past  6  or  7  years,  I  think  we  have  masked 
the  tact  that  that  economy  is  no  longer  as  productive  as  it  used  to 
oe,  by  essentially  borrowing  money  from  abroad  every  year  and 
spending  97  percent  of  it,  which  is  our  way  of  taking  the  money  we 
get  and  doing  something  with  it. 

And  so  our  income  has  not  gone  up  at  all,  but  our  consumption 
has,  and  m  my  view,  we  have  no  inherent  right  to  that  high  living 
standard  that  we  have.  We  have  to  keep  earning  it.  If  we  can't 

I"^^" '<fo  or^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *he  Singapores  of  the  world  that 
have  it.2.25  wage  rates,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  that  living 
standard  will  be  run  into  the  ground.  And  people  have  talked 
before  about  implementation  versus  words.  You  can  hear  the  same 
words  all  around  the  world  in  every  country,  but  if  you  look  at 
what  IS  going  on  in  places  like  Singapore  or  Taiwan,  which  are  low- 
wage  countries,  they  are  implementing  programs  toward  training 
of  existing  workers  to  upgrade  skills  which  are  making  them  more 
valued  places  to  manufacture  by  U.S.  manufacturers  in  areas  like 
electronics  than  the  United  States,  not  because  of  the  wage  rate, 
but  because  of  the  skills  of  the  people  in  being  able  to  upgrade  the 
manuiacturing  process. 

They  are  working  hard  to  build  their  skill  base.  We  must  work 
equally  hard  to  constantly  regenerate  ours,  or  we  are  going  to 
leave  our  children,  not  only  with  a  huge  international  financial 
debt  to  pay,  which  IS  a  seeming  cerl.'-imty,  but  also  will  leave  them 
lacking  in  the  skills  necessary  to  fcam  the  income  to  pay  it.  And 
that,  to  me,  is  the  most  important  thing. 

Thank  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Magaziner 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Magaziner  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  IRA  C.  MAGA2INER 


I  aa  president  of  Telesis,  an  international  consulting 
firm  with  150  professionals  based  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Crapan  and  Australia.     For  the  past  14  years  I  have  advised 
international  companies  on  corporate  strategy  and  governments 
around  the  world  on  economic  development  policy. 

I  last  testified  before  this  committee  in  1982.  At 
that  time,  I  advocated  that  the  Congress  take  leadership  on  a 
series  of  industrial  development  policies  to  overcome  the 
competitive  international  decline  we  were  facing.    I  pointed 
out  that  other  countries  had  such  policies  and  that  we  were 
increasingly  at  a  competitive  disadvantag's  because  we  did  not. 
I  predicted  that  ous"  balance  of  trade  would  seriously 
deteriorate. 

The  consensus  among  economists  testifying  and 
Committee  members  present  that  day  was  that  my  diagnosis  was 
alarmist  and  that  such  aggressive  measures  were  not  necessary. 
Some  felt  that  the  tax  cuts  of  1981  would  themselves  redress 
our  negative  trade  balance,    others  felt  that  all  we  needed  was 
currency  adjustments  to  bring  the  Yen  to  180  versus  the  dollar 
and  the  D  Mark  to  2  versus  the  dollar  and  our  trade  deficit 
would  disappear. 

Most  agreed  with  Brookings  documents  which  called  the 
decline  of  "smokestack  America"  a  necessary  adjustment  which 
would  be  offset  by  the  growth  of  "high  tech"  America  where  the 
foreigners  would  have  difficulty  beating  us 

Now  it  is  1987.    The  1981  tax  cuts  have  come  and 
gone.    The  Yen  is  at  140  to  the  dollar  and  the  D  Mark  at  1.7. 
Our  trade  balance  in  so  called  "smokestack"  products  is  still 
negative  and  so  is  our  trade  balance  in  "high  tech"  products. 

In  the  late  1970s,  those  conceiTied  about  Anerica's 
industrial  decline  versus  the  rest  of  the  world  spoke  of  tha 
need  for  industrial  policy.    By  the  mid  1980s  this  term  was  out 
of  favor  and  instead  the  cry  was  for  an  "industrial  strategy". 
And  now,  we  talk  '^f  the  need  for  competitivenss  policies. 
Three  name  changes  with  no  significant  action. 

There  are  four  essentials  to  any  program  designed  to 
restore  America's  competitive  stirength: 
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.  X  Skilled  Workforce; 

.  A  Leading  Technology  Base; 

.  A  Hew  Product  Development  Imperative;  and 

.  An  Export  Imperative.. 

The  Federal  government  has  d  role  to  play  in  all  four 
araas,  but  it  is  only  tht  first  area  which  I  will  talk  about 
today.    In  particular  I  have  been  asked  to  focus  on  inter- 
national examples  of  efforts  to  reskill  existing  production 
workers.    Many  governments  have  active,  aggressive  programs  in 
this  area  in  combination  with  industry.    Some  programs  with 
which  I  an  actively  familiar  are  in  Sweden,  Cerwany,  France, 
Ireland,  Korea,  Japan,.  Taiwan,  and  Singapore. 

Rather  than  go  through  a  survey  of  these,  I  am  going 
to  focus  on  programs  in  one  country, . Singapore,  and  chen 
discuss  what  is  possible  in  this  country. 

There  are  over  200  U.S.  companies  who  make  products  in 
Singapore  which  are  sent  back  to  the  United  States.  They 
employ  over  100  thousand  people.    Almost  half  of  the  firms  sre 
in  the  electronics  industry.    They  include  high  tech  household 
names  such  as  AT&T,  Texas  Instniments,  Apple,  C.E.,  National 
Semiconductor  and  Westin^^house.    They  include  new  high  tech 
startups  such  as  Seagate  and  Micropolis.    Joined  by  over  300 
companies  from  Europe  and  Japan,  they  export  over  $11  billion, 
putting  Singapore  in  the  big  leagues  of  -^orld  export.  This, 
dwspite  the  fact  that  Singapore  has  only  2  1/2  aillion  people. 

The  average  "wage  plus  benefits  in  Singapore  is  now 
about  $2.10  per  hour.    Initially  foreign  companies  came, to 
Singapore  for  the  cheap  labor  and  because  Singapore  offered 
generous  tax  benefits  and  capital  incentives  to  foreign 
investors. 

Today,  firais  seeking  cheap  labor  go  to  Malaysia  ($1.10 
average  labor  cost)  or  more  recently  to  Thailand  ($.75)  and  the 
Shen7'n  area  of  China  ($.60). 

Companies  now  locate  and  expand  in  Singapore  primarily 
because  of  the  excellent  skills  of  its  production  workers  and 
technicians  and  the  elaborate  programs  of  government  incentives 
to  bolster  this  skill  base. 

The  following  pages  offer  a  glimpse  at  their  progra^as: 
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1.  The  Economic  Development  Board  of  Sinn^iporr  '-^DH;  runs  seven 
training  establishments  which  serve  both  al':^  graduates 
an.^    factory  workers  who  study  either  pai      %4       ,f  ^^^J^J  .^^"^ 
leav'i.  .  These  Institutes  are  all  designed  to  --^vide  training 
in  simulated  factory  environments* 

,  There  are  three  craftsmen  training  centers,  one  set 
up  in  cooperation  with  Philips  elec?;ronics  of  the 
Netherlands,  another  with  the  Brown-Boveri  Company 
of  Germany  and  a  third  with  Tata  of  India.  Thesi 
centers  offer  training  in  Precision  and  CNC 
machining;  tool  and  die  making  and  precision 
mechanics     As  of  March  1987,  over  5000  students 
have  passed  thr;ugh  these  centers  for  2  year 
programs,  • 

.  There  is  cie  technical  institute,  the 
Japan-Singupore  Technical  Institute  which 
concentr^-^tes  on  the  training  of  maintenance 
technicians  particularly  for  microprocessor  and 
computer  controlled  machines.    Two  year  courses 
exist  in  mechatronics,  industrial  electronics 
engineering  and  instrumentation  and  control 
engineering.    This  institute  was  established 'in  1983 
and  has  graduated  two  classes  so  far. 

.  Three  institutes  of  technology  have  been  set  up,*  one 
in  partnership  with  the  French  government,  one  with 
the  German  government  and  one  with  the  Japanese 
gcvemment.    They  train  technician  engineers  from 
school  and  from  industry.    The  German/Singapore 
institute  focusses  on  production  technology 
including  ap^-^ciation  training  in  CAD/ CAM,  robotics 
and  CNC  tech.   logy.    The  French/Singapore  institute 
focusses  on  electronics,  control  engineering, 
instrumentation,  CAD/CAM/CAE  and  the  electronics  of 
automation.    The  Japan/Sinapore  institute  focusses 
on  software  development  and  information  technology. 
Since  their  founding  in  1982,  almost  "  thousand 
graduates  have  come  from  these  institu  .vons. 

These  EDB  certers  are  Aimed  mainly  at  school 
graduates,  though  they  are  also  attended  by  people  already 
working  in  companies. 
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2.    Another  series  of  programs,  solely  for  workers  already  on 
the  3ob  are  administered  in  what  is  called  the  Continual 
Upgrading  Training  (CUT)  program. 

So  far,  eight  specialized  programs  offered  in 
cooperation  with  existing  companies  in  Singapore  have  been 

r^^pr^^n^^v-f/'?'^-^  ^^^^^  typically  run  6  months 

o««^«!!!f     n,u^4^f?  technicians  and  maintenance 

engineers.    The  following  programs  are  offered: 

.  Mentor  Graphics  inc.  and  the  EDB  in  Computer  Aided 
Engineering  (CAE)  for  IC  design; 

.  Seiko  an:*  the  EDB  in  industrial  robotics  inter- 
facing, programming  application  and  maintenance; 

.  Sanyo  -  Seiki  and  the  EDB  in  industrial  robotics 
interfacing,  programming,  application  and 
maintenance 

.  Computervision  Corporation  and  the  EDB  in  CAD/CAM; 
.  Hewlett-Packard  and  the  ED^  in  CAD/CAM; 
.  Japax  Group  and  the  EDB  in  CNC  Technology;  and 
.  Mitutoyo  and  the  EDB  in  metrology. 

f-Ho^o  courses  have  been  offered  throuch 

Sdust??^'''"^  ^^''^  involved  over  4000  participants  from 

programs  run  at  government  created 
institutions,  the  Singapore  government  sponsors  the  skills 
Development  Fund  (SDF)  vhose  sole  purpose  is  to  encourage 
employers  to  upgradr.  the  skills  of  their  workers.    The  fund 
pla::es  primary  responsibility  on  employers  to  identify  trainina 
neeas  early  and  to  provide  the  expertise  to  do  the  training?  ^ 
The  fund  supports  this  effort  in  the  following  ways:  ^ 

.  The  SDF  operates  a  scheme  to  provide  grants  covering 
from  30*  to  90%  of  training  costs  for  approved 
m-house  training  programs.    About  $80  million  is 
awarded  each  year  for  training  -  ai)out  10,000 
workers  participated  last  year. 
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.  The  SDF  produces  publications  to  help  managers  to 
initiate  and  shape  the  in-house  training  function; 

.  The  SDF  spawns  industry-based  training  centers  to 
meet  the  common  ne^^ds  of  specific  industrial 
sectors.    So  far  eleven  such  institutes  have  fcrmed 
including  ones  in  banking  and  finance,  hotels, 
contracting,  insurance,  re  .filing,  textiles,  etc.;  * 

.  The  SDF  has  formed  a  progr-^m  called  Core  Skills  for 
Effectiveness  and  Change  (COSEC)  which  has 
identified  certain  needs  of' junior  level  workers 
such  as  communications,  problem  solving,  work 
eccnomics  and  computer  literacy.    The  intention  of 
the  program  is  to  teach  skills  which  if  learned 
well,  will  allow  junior  level  workers  to  adapt  and 
respond  flexibly  to  changing  business  environments; 

.  The  SDF  provides  grants  to  assist  companies  in  the 
training  required  to  implement  major  new  technol- 
ogies in  their  factories  —  over  $27  million  was 
spent  on  this  program  in  1986. 

These  skill  development  programs  are  well  utilized  and 


respected  by  industry,  one  U.S.  employer  in  Singapore,  Apple, 
which  I  recently  visited,  provides  every  assembly  worker  with 
55  hours  per  year  of  training  in-house  to  upgrade  continually 
their  skills.  ^ 


In  addition,  30%  of  their  workforce  is  taking  courses 


at  one  of  the  EDB  training  institutes  or  at  one  of  the  national 
universities.  Apple  encourages  its  workers  to  do  this  and  will 
pay  the  tuition  in  most  cases. 

Most  companies  I  have  interviewed  feel  that  they  get 
more  payback  than  anticipated  from  these  programs.  Workers 
learn  "to  understand  more  about  the  technical  base  for  their  joo 
and  can  and  take  more  intiative  for  problem  solvirg.    In  a  book 
which  will  be  publ  shed  in  June,  I  document  a  number  of 
specific  process  innovations  which  improved  productivity  and 
quality  in  Singapore  factories  and  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
skills  upgrading  which  various  workers  received  in  government/ 
industry  training  programs. 
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At  many  companies  in  Singapore,  it  is  like  a  religio 
to  continually  upgrade  your  technical  capabilities  —  line 
workers  training  to  be  test  technicians  who  are  in  turn 
training  to  be  maintenance  technicians  who  are  in  turn  training 
to  be  engineers.    As  the  factory  becomes  more  automated,  the 
existing  workforce  is  botli  cause  and  beneficiary  of  the 
■progress.    Output  goes  up  dramatically  with  the  same  numbers  of 
workers  and  the  factories  become  more  competitive  inter- 
nationally.   New,  core  sophisticated  products  are  developed  and 
the  skills  exist  to  produce  them  in  a  sophisticated  way. 

The  pace  of  technology  is  so  rapid  today,  that  this 
upgrading  must  be  ongoing  at  any  successful  factory.  In 
S?.ngapore,  the  government  has  developed  this  vision  and  a  set 
of  institutions  to  back  up  the  vision  in  cooperation  with  local 
industry. 

Most  U.S.  states  are  similar  in  population  to 
Singapore.    We  have  one  disadvantage  —  30^  of  our  adults  lack 
basic  literacy  skills  while  a  comparable  figure  in  Singapore  is 
4%.    Yet  we  also  have  more  compelling  circumstances  to  force  "s 
to  dftvleop  our  skills  —  our  average  wage  rate  is  4 -times  that 
in  Singapore  and  while  Singapore  has  a  positive  trade  balance, 
ours  is  dangerously  negative. 

I  could  tell  similar  stories  in  other  countries,  but  I 
would  rather  focus  on  a  positive  story  in  the  U.S.  which 
examplifies  our  capabilities  —  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 

There  is  a  General  Electric  plant  in  Columbia, 
Tennessee  making  a  very  mundane  product,  a  refrigerator 
compressor.    The  plant  competes  with  factories  in  Japan, 
Singapore,  Brazil  and  Italy  making  the  same  product.    The  G.E. 
plant  in  Tennessee  pays  wages  :;hich  are  almost  ten  times  thr  e 
in  Brazil  and  eight  times  t.iose  in  Singapore.    But  the  plant 
produces  a  compressor  which  has  10  times  higher  quality  for  2Ct 
lower  cost  than  those  plants  in  low  wage  ccnntries. 

Without  getting  too  far  into  the  st-jry,  which  will 
also  be  told  in  my  forthcoming  book,  the  sec^  it  to  the  success 
of  this  plant  lies  in  the  technology  employed  in  the  product 
and  procxiss  and  in  the  aoility  of  the  workforce  to  upgrade  its 
skills  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  new  technology. 
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The  factory  requires  a  mass  autonated  machining  of 
metal  parts  to  tolerances  which  are  less  than  1/100  of  a  human 
hair.    The  machinery  required  to  do  that  consistently  was 
difficult  to  develop  and  is  equally  difficult  to  set  up^  run 
and  maintain. 

G.E.  decided  to  use  its  existing  workforce  in  Columbia 
Tennessee  to  operate  the  factory.    They  built  a  $2  million 
training  center  in  the  factory  to  train  workers  to  run  it. 
Most  of  the  workers  were  at  best  high  school  graduates  and  were 
unskilled.    G.E.  offered  to  train  tuem  but  it  would  h?ve  to  be 
on  their  own  time  after  work.    Nor  would  there  be  any 
quarantees  of  promotion.    That  would  depend  on  how  they 
performed. 

They  would  ha^ja  to  put  in  between  120  and  400  hours  in 
classrooms,  labs  and  computer  stations.    Many  predicted  that 
the  workers  would  never  volunteer. 

In  fact,  the  workers  lined  up  in  droves  to  apply.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  training  center,  che  workers  of  G.E. 
*  Columbia  spent  over  50,000  hours,  all  on  their  own  time 
learning  new  skills. 

The  training  manager  of  the  plant  who  initially 
doubted  that  workers  would  volunteer  said  he  had  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  experience  -  "give  an  American  worker  an 
opportunity,  and  he'll  sacrifice  for  rew  skills." 

Now  a  production  worker  who  used  to  put  four  screws 
into  the  case  of  an  air-conditioner  712  times  each  day,  over- 
sees a  $700K  synchroncv.s  machine  with  12  different  statioris. 
Another  worker  who  put  clips  on  wires  over  and  over  again  <*ach 
day  now  operates  a  computer  terminal  making  adjustments  to 
control  mechanisms  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  compressor. 

In  my  14  years  of.  industrial  experience  around  the 
world,  I  have  seen  examples  like  this  many  times.    Not  enough 
of  them  have  been  in  America.    But  there  can  be  enough  if  we 
make  it  a  national  commitment. 

X  recommend  to  this  committee  that  it  undertake  a 
careful  study  to  develop  in  cooperation  with  industry,  pilot- 
programs  in  this  country  to  address  the  following  typec  -'f 
needs. 
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.  a  remedial  program  to  erradicate  the  functional 
illiteracy  ^n  reading  and  nath  which  plagues  30%  of 
our  existing  adult  workforce; 

.  sponsorship  of  joint  industry/higher  education 
partnerships  to  provide  programs  for  skills 
upgrading  in  manufacturing  technology  for  line 
workers,  technicians  and  industrial  engineers; 

.  sponsorship  and  incentive  funding  of  state  and  local 
programs  to  encourage  in-factory  training  programs 
to  upgrade  skills  within  the  factory  environment; 

.  sponsorship  and  incentive  financing  to  industry 
associations  to  develop  cross  company  training 
courses  for  workers  and  lower  and  middle  management 
personnel  in  these  industries. 

Programs  such  as  these  have  had  a  high  degree  of 
success  in  many  countries  in  the  world  and  would  work  well  in 
the  United  states.    They  can  be  adninisterv.d  locally  by 
companies,  educational  institutions  and  local  economic 
development  authorities.    The  federal  government  must  play  a 
role  by  providing  political  leadership  and  providing  financial 
incentives  to  stimulate  the  process.  ^         ^  ^ 

The  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  -9-10 
average  wage  in  a  world  where  peorle  are  working  /or  $1-2  an 
hour  IS  If  we  can  work  smarter  than  they  can. 

Doing  so  requires  a  leading  technology  base,  a  oush 
tlL^tl  development,  and  a  will  to  export.    But  it  also 

requires,  perhaps  nost  fundamentally,  an  educated  workforce 
constantly  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  skills  needed  to  c:>erate 
modem  production  systems  whether  in  the  factory  or  the  office. 

!?^Vf         ^^5'^  living  standard  because  our  fathers 
and  mothers  built  a  highly  productive  economy.    We  have 
sustained  our  high  living  standard  during  this  decade  mainly  bv 
borrowing  over  $500  billion  from  abroad  and  spending  97%  of  it 
to  have  a  good  time.  ^  ^'/t*  wj.  xt 

"°  inherent  right  to  that  high  living 

5°  ^^^P  earning  it.  Xf  we  can't  maintain  a 
^^^^^f.^^^J^^^".^^^"  the  Singapores  of  the  world,  it  i^  onM- 
th  d  ^^^^  ^^^^'^""^  standard  will  be  run  ^ 
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They  are  working  hard  to  build  their  skill  base.  We 
must  work  equally  as  hard  to  constantly  regenerate  ours,  or  we 
will  leave  our  children  not  only  with  a  huge  international 
financial  debt  to  pay  -  a  seeming  certainty  -  but  also  we  will 
leave  then  lacking  in  the  skills  necessary  to  earn  the  income 
to  pay  it. 
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Representative  Scheuer  We  will  hear  now  from  Marc  Tucker, 
executive  director  of  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARC  S.  TUCKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CARNEGIE  FORUM  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  on  this  set  of  hear- 
ings. It  has  been  both  a  pleasure  and  a  real  privilege. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  I  said  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it, 
we  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  you  fo  :  the  design  of  these  hearings, 
the  selection  of  the  witnesses,  and  development  of  the  intellectual 
concept  that  drove  this  set  of  hearings.  I  can't  overstate  the  debt 
that  we  owe  you.  It  has  been  a  privilege  working  with  you  and  a 
pleasure  working  with  you  to  boot. 

Please  continue. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  want  to  spend  a  minute  on  what  I  take  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  problems  we  face,  though  I  can  add  very  little  to 
whp.t  Ira  Magaziner  just  said.  Then  I  want  tc  take  another  couple 
of  minutes  to  talk  about  some  things  the  Federal  Government 
might  do  about  those  problems. 

I  want  to  start  by  taking  issue  a  bit  with  Governor  DiPrete.  Gov- 
ernor DiPrete  said  somewhere  along  the  way,  if  I  heard  him  right- 
ly, that  the  problem  is  that  the  kids  in  his  State  aren't  learning  the 
basic  skills  the  way  they  used  to,  and  he  laid  that  problem  at  the 
feet  0^  permissiveness  of  the  educators,  particularly  during  the  late 
1960's,  I  presume,  and  during  the  1970's.  If  one  were  listening  care- 
fully to  what  Ira  Magaziner  just  said,  it  is  clear  that  this  country 
has  got  to  justify  why  it  is  that  our  line  workers  are  being  paid 
now  4,  5,  8,  and  even  10  times  as  much  as  the  competition  in  places 
like  South  Korea,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan — 
when  in  fact,  the  people  in  those  countries  often  have  a  bet*^r  edu- 
cation than  we  do. 

Why  sliould  consumers  and  employers,  the  world  over,  pay  our 
line  workers,  4,  8,  even  10  times  as  much  than  they  are  required  to 
pay  to  the  competition,  when  the  competition  is  often  more  skilled 
than  we?  The  answer  to  the  question  is,  they  won't.  They  simply 
won't,  for  veiy  long.  And  so  we  really  have  two  choices.  We  can 
either  struggle  to  be  as  v/ell  educated  as  the  competitors  

Representative  Scheuer.  Or  better. 

Mr.  Tucker  [continuing].  And  earn  as  much  as  they  do,  that  is, 
$2.20  an  hour,  were  we  to  be  as  well  educated  as  they,  which  we 
are  not.  Or  we  could  try  and  do  what  Ray  Marshall  suggested, 
which  is  to  be  and  remain  cne  of  the  world's  high-wage  economies. 
If  we  are  to  do  that,  if  we  are  to  justify  those  kinds  of  wage  differ- 
entials, we  have  got  to  be  not  onl>  as  well  educated  as  the  Singa- 
porans  are,  which  is  a  real  challenge  to  us  right  now,  but  vastly 
better  educated,  just  to  justify  those  wage  differentials. 

Those  really  are  the  two  choices.  To  have  a  high  wage  economy, 
and  totally  change  our  conception  about  what  being  well  eaacated 
means  as  a  society— or  compete  with  those  folks  on  equal  terms 
and  cut  our  wages  by  4  dnes,  6  times,  7  times,  even  10  times. 
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That  is  the  challenge.  It  is  simply  not  the  case  that  the  problem 
we  face  is  that  education  standards  have  fallen  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  the  case  that  the  permissiveness  of  the  seventies  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  problems  we  face.  The  fact  is  that  our  education  system, 
on  balance,  is  performing  about  as  well  now  as  it  was  10  or  20 
years  ago. 

Representative  Sckeuer.  But  the  demands  have  increased. 

Mr.  Tucker.  The  demands  have  wholly  changed,  and  what  Amer- 
ica has  got  to  understand  is  that  the  standards  that  were  in  place  5 
years  ago,  10  years  ago,  20  years  ago  and  30  years  ago  this  coun- 
try, are  utterly  irrelevant.  We  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  slide 
in  standard  of  livvug,  in  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country,  unless 
we  do  vastly  bettei  than  we  have  ever  done  before  in  our  schools. 

And  I  am  here  specifically  talking  not  abcut  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  not  about  the  engineers  and  the  managers,  but  the  ordi- 
nary line  workers  in  ovr  society.  That  is  who  we  are  talking  about. 

What  happened  in  tlie  seventies  is  utterly  irrelevant.  It  is  what 
happens  in  the  late  eighties  and  the  nineties  that  matters. 

Now  let  me  move  from  there  directly  to  the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation. You  asked  earlier  what  we  can  do  about  a  system  which 
seems  almost  moribund,  almost  wholly  resistant  to  change. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  are  talking  about  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Tucker.  That  is  right.  Let  me  just  make  another  comment  in 
transition,  which  is  this. 

If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  jus- 
tify the  relative  high  wages  that  we  have  now  in  the  world  scene  is 
by  having  a  very  highly  skilled  work  force,  then  you  have  to  come 
to  two  conclusions  right  after  that  about  education.  ^ 

One  is  that  there  is  a  vast  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  line 
workers  in  the  United  States  right  now,  who  cannot  justify  the 
wages  that  they  hold,  unless  they  become  very  much  better  educat- 
ed, quickly.  That  is,  by  far,  the  most  urgent  problem  we  face,  the 
people  who  are  right  there  in  the  work  force  now. 

The  second  conclusion  that  you  come  to  is  that  we  have  to  wholly 
change  cur  notion  of  what  appropriate  goals  are  with  respect  to  the 
schools.  So  there  are  two  arenas,  then  for  Federal  policy:  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  ebmentary  and  secondary  ed  ication,  and 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  the  people  now  in  the  work  force. 

Let  me  take  them  in  that  order. 

The  Federal  role  in  education,  as  it  is  now  conceived,  is  really 
the  product  of  the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations. 
That  is,  our  modern  conception  of  the  Federal  role  was  really 
formed  and  refined  in  those  three  administrations.  It  is  founded, 
basically,  on  a  simple  conception:  the  system  that  we  use  to  provide 
educational  services  to  students  is  fundamentally  in  good  shape. 
The  problem  is  that  some  people  have  been  left  out.  They  aren't 
getting  the  services  that  the  system  can  provide. 

The  solution  to  that  has  been  an  entitlement  system  from  the 
very  early  grades  right  up  through  college  and  beyond.  That  is,  if 
the  problem  is  that  some  people  don't  have  access  to  a  system  that 
works,  then  the  answer  is  to  provide  access,  by  putting  in  their 
hands  resources  to  make  access  possible.  I  really  believe,  in  having 
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said  that,  that  I  have  summed  up  at  least  80  percent  of  our  shared 
conception  of  what  the  Federal  role  in  education  is  and  ought  to  be 

Now  the  picture  I  just  presented  is,  in  my  view,  a  very  different 
^  n  m  ^®       ^S^^^  system  isn't  performing  very 

well.  The  problem  is  not  simply  that  some  people  are  left  out.  It  is 
that  what  they  get  when  the  get  access  isn't  up  to  snuff. 

What  the  Federal  Government,  in  my  view,  ought  to  do  now  is 
not  retreat  1  inch  with  respect  to  equity,  but  move  forward  a  lot 
with  respect  to  focusing  on  the  central  problem  in  our  schools, 
which  IS  that  we  have  to  get  much  more  performance  for  the  dollar 
than  we  have  ever  gotten  before.  We  have  to  concentrate  on  ways 
ill  which  the  Federal  Government  can  exercise  its  influence,  which 
goes  way  beyond  the  money  it  puts  in,  to  greatly  improve  the  per- 
tormance  of  our  schools. 

That  is  a  very  different  problem  than  our  current  Federal  role  in 
education  was  ever  meant  to  deal  with. 

Now  I  don't  know  yet,  and  1  don't  think  anybody  does,  how  you 
would  frame,  specifically.  Federal  programs  to  meet  that  objective 
but  there  are  certainly  some  obvious  clues  in  place.  One  of  them| 
for  example,  is  to  ask,  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  we  said  the  Federal 
Government,  while  continuing  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  kids  who 
are  most  in  need,  will  give  incentive  funds  to  the  States,  localities 
and  especially  to  those  schools  that  do  the  best  job  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  kids. 

Right  now,  the  way  we  have  structured  the  system,  the  money 
that  the  district  gets,  that  the  '\Jtate  gets,  that  the  school  gets,  is 
solely  a  function  of  the  characteristics  of  the  kid.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  service  delivered  meets  a  need  or  doesn't, 
whether  the  kids  performance  improves  or  stays  still.  As  a  matter 
ot  fact,  the  way  we  have  structured  the  system,  if  a  kid  is  learning 
disabled,  the  system  gets  money  to  deal  with  those  problems.  But  if 
the  tad  IS  no  longer  learning  disabled,  the  system  loses  the  money. 
,  ^^^^      system  have  to  address  the  needs  of  the 

kid?  Probably  none. 

What  is  essential,  in  my  view,  is  to  say  to  those  districts  out 
there,  the  better  the  job  you  do  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  kids 
who  need  our  help  most,  the  more  you  are  going  to  get.  And  if  you 
aren  t  doing  the  job,  the  lese  vou  are  going  to  get. 

That  is  a  wholly  different  /iew  of  the.  Federal  role.  Continue  to 
concentrate  on  the  kids  who  need  it  most,  but  put  incentives  in 
there,  which  is  what  Ray  Marshall  concentrated  on,  fc-  perform- 
ance, for  doing  the  job,  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  kid.  f  believe 
that  we  can  and  should  restructure  the  Federal  role  in  education 
around  that  simpie  concept  oi' tying  funds  to  performance. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  has  to  do  with  the  people  who 
are  now  m  the  work  force.  Again,  come  back  to  the  way  we  think 
about  the  federal  role.  If  you  look  at  the  Federal  role  now  with 
respect  to  people  in  the  work  force,  you  get  money  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  continued  education  training  and  retraining 
only  if  you  are  desperately  disadvantaged  or  if  you  are  planning  on 
going  on  to  college. 

Who  that  leaves  out  are  the  people  I  was  describing,  the  million- 
of  line  workers  whose  needs  are  being  addressed,  as  Ira  Magaziner 
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just  described,  in  Singapore,  but  are  not  being  '  ressed  here  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  policies  to  meet  th  e  needs. 

In  contrast,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  West  Germany.  You  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  your  view,  one  of  the  most  successful  Feder- 
al programs  that  has  ever  been  invented  for  education  is  the  GI 
bill,  with  which  I  happen  to  agree. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Headstart. 

Mr.  Tucker.  That  is  the  other.  You  are  not  the  only  one  to  ob- 
serve the  success  of  the  GI  bill.  The  West  Germans  took  .  substan- 
tial interest  in  the  success  of  the  GI  bill,  and  in  a  deliberative 
effort  to  model  a  piece  of  Federal  legislation.  Federal  Germany, 
using  the  GI  h'U  as  a  model,  created  the  Employment  Services  in 
Germany.  To  finance  it,  they  set  up  a  trust  fund,  which  is  funded 
by  a  tax,  equal  on  employees  and  employers,  on  most  German 
firms.  The  money  is  deposited  in  a  fund,  the  expenditures  of  which 
are  supervised,  equally,  by  a  tripartite  group  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  employers,  representatives  of  labor,  and  representatives  of 
government.  The  money  is  used  for  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,  for  the  vocational  counseling  system  and  for  a  very  com- 
prehensive system  of  education,  training,  and  retraining. 

And  it  is  just  as  you  were  saying  earlier.  That  money  can  be 
used,  and  often  is,  to  cover,  as  it  was  in  the  GI  bill,  the  full  costs  of 
texts,  the  full  cost  of  tuition.  It  will  even  c^ver  the  full  costs  of  resi- 
dence away  from  your  home,  :.f  it  is  determined  that  that  is  what 
you  need,  and,  critically  important  for  people  who  are  employed,  it 
will  cover  up  to  70  percent  of  your  last  previous  salary,  if  what  you 
require  is  extended  full-time  education  and  training.  So  you  don't 
have  to  get  yourself  educated  and  trained  at  the  expense  of  meet- 
ing your  family's  needs.  Ther*^  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  United 
States  to  a  program  of  that  sort. 

My  general  view  is  the  same  as  Pat  Choate's.  I  am  really  almost 
indifferent  whether  you  use  a  system  like  the  Germans  use  or  some 
of  the  others  that  have  been  advocated  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  desperately  need  a  comprehensive  program  in  this  country  ad- 
dressed to  the  needs  of  people  who  are  now  in  the  work  force  for 
education,  training,  and  retraining.  It  has  got  to  be  tightly  inte- 
grated with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Program,  the  Employ- 
ment Referral  and  Counseling  Program.  They  have  ways  to  do  that 
in  West  Germany  that  make  some  sense  to  me.  Perhaps  we  need 
others  that  are  better  adapted  to  our  circumstances. 

We  need  something,  and  we  don't  have  it  now.  It  needs  to  be  on 
a  very  large  scale,  vvhich  is  why  a  trust  fund  appeals  to  me.  There 
is  no  way  I  can  see  in  the  current  fiscal  circumstances  this  govern- 
ment faces  right  now  to  fund  it  out  of  general  funds. 

ThanL  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Soheueh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tucker. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tucker  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MARC  S.  TUCKER 


1  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my  appreciation  to  you, 
Chairman  Scheuer,  for  the  opportunity  to  assist  you  in  preparing 
this  series  of  hearings.  Secretary  Brock  began  his  remarks  by 
saying  that,  in  his  view,  nothing  the  Congress  was  doing  was  mere 
significant  for  the  future  of  the  American  people  than  these 
hearings.  The  Secretary  was  not  exaggerating.  That  you  should 
choose  this  topic  for  the  inaugural  subject  of  your  subcommittee 
speaks  volumes  about  your  own  vision. 

I  txnist  that,  in  time,  the  American  people  ^ill  come  to  agree 
with  Secretary  Brock  and  find  their  own  way  of  expressing  their 
appreciation  to  you  for  what  you  are  doing  here.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  rocord  working  with  you  and 
your  staff,  especially  Debbie  Hatz,  has  been  both  a  rare  pleasure 
and  a  privilege. 


Education,  training  and  retraining  are  hardly  new  topics  for  the 
Congress.  What  is  significant  here  is  your  understanding  that 
the  view  that  the  country  ;jas  taken  of  these  functions  in  the 
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past  is  wholely  inadequate  to  the  situation  the  countr^/  now 
faces. 

A  few  ynars  ago,  when  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  released  A  Nation  at  Risk^  the  message  went  out  to  the 
American  people  that  their  schools  had  bocome  bastions  of 
mediocrity.    The  academic  performance  of  American  children  had 
plummeted,  it  said.    Policymakers,  hearing  that  standards  had 
slipped  badly,  decided  to  get  tough,  to  restore  the  standards 
that  had  once  earned  this  country  a  reputation  for  having  one  of 
the  finest  education  systems  in  the  world. 

All  of  which  served  an  important  function  of  directing  American's 
attention  to  the  quality  of  their  schools,  but  did  tremendous 
damage  in  other  vital  respects.    Careful  analysis  of  the  data 
show  that  the  Commission  misunderstood  the  problem,  and.  for  that 
reason,  looked  for  solutions  in  the  wrong  directions,. 

On  balance,  it  is  hard  to  make  &  case  that  the  performance  of 
America's  students  has  declined  overall  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
What  the  record  shows  is  that  the  performance  cf  high  school 
students  on  some  important  measures  declined  f,nd  the  performance 
of  scudents  in  the  lower  grades,  particularly  students  from 
minority  and  low  income  families,  improved  substantially. 

&ut  that  is  all  beside  the  point.    What  is  critically  important 
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is  that  the  performance  of  schools  and  students  overall  has 
changed  little  in  the  last  twenty  years.    The  problem  is  not  that 
performance  has  slid.    It  is  that  performance  has  not  even  begun 
to  keep  pace  with  the  steeply  rising  skill  requirements  impo-ed 
by  fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  world  economy. 

The  result  is  that  millions  of  experienced  American  line  workers 
lack  the  skills  they  need  to  justify  their  wages,  millions  of  new 
entrants  are  joining  their  ranks  every  year,  and  millions  of 
others  who  leave  school  cannot  justify  even  minimum  wages  in 
terms  of  what  they  know  and  are  able  to  do,  and  so  become  members 
of  the  permanent  underclass  as  they  start  life. 

The  central  problem  with  which  these  hearings  are  dealing  is  that 
the  line  workers  in  the  American  economy  arc  badly  undereducated. 
There  is  no  national  policy  to  deal  with  this  problem,    if  we  do 
not  create  one,  the  nation  will  become  steadily  poorer. 

***** 

The  Carnegie  Forum's  report,  A  Nation  Prepared;  Teachera  for  thn 
2lst  Century,  begins  with  a  simple  example  to  illustrat  he 
problem.    Located  right  outside  Seoul,  Korea,  the  Samsu..^ 
Electronics  plant  produces  home  video  recorders  for  sal;a  in  the 
United  states.    The  line  workers  in  that  plant  work  363  days  a 
year,  12  hours  a  day.    They  make  $3,000  a  year.    They  are  as  well 
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or  better  educated  than  typical  Anerican  workers  who  do  thj  sane 
sort  of  work. 

American  f  ims  whose  low-skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
comprise  a  significant  part  of  their  cost  structure  cannot 
coapete  with  firms  like  Samsung.    To  stay  in  business,  they  nust 
either  automate  those  jobs  or  export  then  to  l-^w  wage  countries 
like  South  Korea.    The  alternative  to  the  massive  disappearance 
of    low-skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  in  America  is  to  lower  our 
wage  rates  for  such  jobs  until  they  equal  those  of  our  low-wage 
competitors.    The  alternative  to  a  high-skill,  high  wage  economy 
is  a  steady  decline  in  our  standard  of  living.    The  clear  message 
is  that  America  must  leave  the  routine  work  of  the  world  to 
others,    wa  must  become  a  nation  that  thinks  for  a  living. 

The  task  is  enormous.    Tne  drop  out  rate  in  Scuth  Korea  is  lowjr 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  th\\  United  States  and  the  literacy  rate 
there  is  higher.    Much  the  saiie  can  be  said  of  other  pacific  Rim 
countries  that  charge  lo*  va^es  for  their  iabor.    So,  we  would 
have  to  do  better  than  we  have  ever  done  in  our  schools  J  jt  to 
stand  a  chance  of  having  our  lino  workers  make  $3,000  a  year  when 
the  dust  settles.    To  maintain  our  current  wage  rates  will 
require  that  we  meet  vastly  higher  educational  standards  for  the 
great  mass  of  students  in  our  schools  and  for  the  line  workers 
now  in  our  work  force. 
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What  do  I  mean  by  vastly  higher  standards?    It  cones  down  to 
this.    Our  workers  will  have  to  be  able  to  communicate  complex 
ideas  to  other  people  in  a  compelling  way.    They  will  have  to 
have  strong  analytical  capacities.    Perhaps  most  important,  they 
will  have  to  be  able  to  think  conceptually.    They  will  have  to 
really  understand  the  subjects  they  have  studie',  a  kind  of 
understanding  that  goes  far  beyond  being  able  to  parrot 
dictionary  definitions  of  words  and  remember  formulas,  the  kind 
of  understanding  that  enables  application  of  knowledge  to 
problems  one  has  never  seen  before,  problems  that  do  not  have 
single  right  answers.    They  will  have  to  be  genuinely  creative 
and  imaginative.    They  will  have  to  be  able  to  work  without 
detailed  directions  from  others,  often  in  teams  with  others,  a 
big  chv-illenge  to  an  education  system  that  has  always  defined 
collaboration  as  cheating. 

*   -k   -k   *  -k 

In  a  nutshell,  we  now  have  to  provide  to  our  line  workers  a  kind 
and  quality  of  education  that  we  have,  until  now,  reserved  for  a 
fairly  small  elite  in  our  society.    We  have  got  to  cure 
illiteracy,  but  that  will  not  be  enough.    We  have  got  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  the  basic  skills,  but  that  will  net  be 
enough.    Only  the  skills  I  have  just  described  will  do  the  job. 

We  laid  out  in  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st  Centurv:  a 
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detailed  strategy  for  changing  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
schools  to  position  them  to  maet  the  challenge  I  have  just 
described.    Nothing  less  than  fundamental  restructuring  will  do. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  our  schools  were  structured  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  smokestack  economy.    They  did  that  job 
brilliantly.    The  problem  is  that  they  are  still  structured  to  do 
that  job,  although  the  requirements  have  drastically  changed. 
Other  witnesses  will  describe  the  key  features  of  that  report,  so 
X  will  not  rehearse  them  here. 


What  I  want  to  concentrate  on  is  another  chiillenge,  one  that  has 
gone  largely  unrecognized  until  now.    There  are  millions  of  line 
workers  in  our  factories,  mills,  and  service  establishments,  as 
well  as  in  che  unemployment  lines,  who  lack  the  skills  required 
to  justify  their  wage  levels  in  an  international  market  for  low- 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor.    If  those  skill  levels  are  not 
raised  a  lot,  and  fast,  wages  will  steadily  fall. 

It  is  an  odd  thing.    Once  American  workers  leave  high  school, 
whether  they  graduate  or  not,  national  policy  provides  aid  for 
further  education  only  if  they  are  severely  disadvantaged  or  if 
they  go  to  college.    The  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
not  severely  disadvantaged  or  interested  in  going  to  college  are 
the  forgotten  Americans.    The  assumption  is  that  they  merely  need 
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to  be  trained  to  do  the  work  that  is  available. 

But  that  is  simply  not  true.    They  never  received  the  education 
that  they  now  need,  without  which  it  is  simply  uneconomical  to 
train  them.    The  less  education  a  person  has,  the  higher  the  cost 
of  training  them.    Imagine  a  firm  that  has  the  choice  of 
automating  a  job,  exporting  it  to  another  country,  or  training 
the  people  that  are  available.    If  'che  cost  of  training  is  much 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  other  two  alternatives,  then  the  firm 
has  little  choice  but  to  export  or  automate  the  job.    That  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  all  over  the  United  States. 

Most  f irmrf  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  cost  of  educating  their 
workers  without  external  aid.    The  reason  is  very  simple.  If 
they  invest  a  dollar  in  plant  and  equipment,  that  investment 
szays  with  the  firm.    If  thfey  invest  the  same  dollar  in  the  broad 
skills  of  a  worker,  that  worker  can  leave  the  next  day  and  take 
the  value  of  -chat  investment  to  another  employer,  possibly  a 
competitor.    Why  should  any  firm  educate  its  competitor's 
employees.    Narrow  training  is  another  matter.    If  an  employee  is 
trained  to  repair  a  firm's  specific  products,  for  example,  then 
the  skill  that  employee  has  is  of  no  value  to  another  employer. 

The  country  as  a  whole,  and  all  employers  as  a  group,  benefit  a 
lot,  then,  from  higher  levels  of  education  among  all  line 
workers,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  no  individual  employer  to 
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invest  very  much  in  educating  their  workers.    The  only  way  the 
investment  will  be  made  is  if  the  country  as  a  whole,  through  its 
government,  decides  to  make  the  investment.    That  is  why  these 
hearings  are  so  important. 

Typically,  when  government  provides  educational  aid  to 
individuals,  it  does  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  problem  is 
access  and  the  solution  is  money  for  tuition  and  related 
expenses.    The  problem  here  is  much  more  complicated.  Many 
companies  have  tuition  refund  programs  that  are  95% 
underutilized.    There  are  problems  of  financing,  but  they  are 
only  part  of  the  large  problem. 

I  can  illustrate  the  point  best  by  telling  a  story.  Almost 
twenty  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  watch  a  training 
film  made  by  Edwin  Land,  President  of  the  Polaroid  company.  The 
purpose  of  the  film  was  to  tell  new  employees  about  his 
philosophy  of  the  company.    Polaroid,  Land  said,  was  in  business 
to  turn  the  science-based  ideas  coming  out  of  its  laboratories 
into  products  that  would  be  irresistible  to  consumers.    The  ideas 
for  new  products  would  be  incorporated  into  designs  that  would  be 
proved  out  on  experimental  production  lines.    When  the  engineers 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  they  knew  how  to  make  the  product 
efficiently  and  reliably,  the  experimental  production  line  would 
be  broken  down  and  another  set  up  in  its  place.    Polaroid,  said 
Land,  was  not  in  the  production  business,    its  products  could  be 
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made  much  more  cheaply  in  the  Pacific  Basin  where  labor  was  a  lot 
cheaper,  so  firms  in  those  countries  would  be  licensed  to  make 
Polaroid  products,  which  Polaroid  would  then  market  worldwide. 
(All  this  in  the  early  60 »s!)    Polaroid's  real  asset,  according 
to  Land,  the  only  one  that  mattered,  was  its  people,  their 
skills,  abilities  and  commitment. 

Many  executives  have  said  words  like  that.    Few  have  had  Land's 
tenacious  conviction  of  their  importance.    His  vision  encountered 
real  problems  right  from  the  beginning.    It  proved  very  hard  to 
recruit  competent  blue  collar  workers  for  his  experimental 
production  lines,  because  he  could  rarely  offer  more  than  12 
months  work.     The  next  production  line  required  somewhat 
different  p?:lils,  and  the  cost  of  training  these  workers  for  the 
new  tasks  was  prohibitive,  because  they  had  been  so  badly 
educated  in  the  first  place.    Iiand  had  the  wit  to  understand  that 
he  could  solve  his  problem  openly  by  giving  these  workers  the 
education  they  had  never  received  in  school. 

So  he  reached  out  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Boston 
area  for  hslp.    Although  he  offered  to  pay  well,  none  were 
interested  in  the  problem  of  educating  blue  collar  workers. 

Undaunted,  Land  recruited  a  band  of  extremely  capable  school 
teachers  who  were  intrigued  by  the  challenge  that  Polaroid 
offered.    They  quickly  found  that  school,  for  these  workers,  held 
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no  charms  at  all.    They  had  never  done  very  well  at  it  and  were 
simply  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  failing  again  in  front  of 
their  co-vorkers. 

so  the  teachers  created  a  curriculum  out  of  NASA  films,  newspaper 
articles,  and  other  unconventional  materials.    They  organized  the 
classes  into  seminars  and  bull  sessions,  anything  but  the  usual 
classroom  setting.    Eventually,  they  hit  on  approaches  to 
curriculum  and  classroom  organization  that  appealed  to  the 
workers,  most  of  whom,  eventually,  were  hookr.d, 

Wnich  led  to  the  next  crisis,    in  time,  the  workers  ended  up 
spending  substantial  time  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends 
studying  at  home.    They  stopped  going  out  for  Wednesday  night 
bowling  with  the  old  gang,  drifted  away  from  the  crowd  that 
watched  NFIi  football  together,  and  were  unavailable  to  go  to  the 
mall  with  friands  and  family.    Spouses  and  old  friends  complained 
that  these  new  book  worms  were  "too  good  for  them,"  and  great 
strains  in  these  relationships  festered  and  grew.  Workers 
started  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 

Land  was  not  to  be  defeated.    He  hired  a  staff  of  social  workers 
to  go  out  into  the  community  and  talk  with  workers,  friends  and 
families.    In  time,  they  turned  things  around  and  the  program  was 
back  on  its  feet.    The  workers  made  steady  progress,  learning 
things  they  had  thought  they  could  never  learn,  and  enjoying  it 
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immensely.  They  saw  possibilities  in  front  of  them  that  they  had 
never  dared  dream  of  before. 

Which  led  to  yet  another  problem.    Their  supervisors  and  those  in 
middle  management  still  saw  these  workers  as  the  same  old  dummies 
who  had  to  be  told  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.    The  workers 
came  to  see  that  the  new  opportunities  they  thought  they  had 
would  come  to  nothing  because  their  supervisors  would  treat  them 
no  differently  in  the  future  than  they  had  in  the  past.  They 
felt  betrayed,  and,  seeing  little  point  in  continuing,  once  again 
began  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 

So  Land  stepped  in  again.    He  hircjd  a  team  of  organizational 
development  experts.    To  make  sure  that  the  managers  understood 
that  he  was  serious,  he  had  this  team  report  to  the  Executive 
Vice-President,  at  the  top  of  the  company.  Then,  leaving  nothing 
to  chance,  he  made  it  clear  that  managers*  performance 
evaluations  would  be  based  in  part  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
created  promo  ;ional  opportunities  for  line  workers  who  were 
successful  participants  in  the  education  program.    Even  more 
important,  he  told  his  managers  that  he  expected  them  to  start 
reorganizing  their  operations  to  take  advantage  of  tUe  steadily 
increasing  numbers  of  better  educated  line  workers. 

A  few  years  after  Polaroid  began  this  program,  I  met  a  young 
Black  woman  who  had  barely  made  it  through  high  school  in  an 
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impoverished  section  of  Boston.    She  joined  Polaroid  to  work  on 
the  line,  and  became  involved  in  the  education  program.    At  the 
time  1  met  her,  she  was  enrolled  in  a  Masters  degree  program  in 
chemistry  at  Northeastern  University,  and  was  a  lab  technician  at 
Polaroid,    liwnensely  proud  of  her  accomplishments,  she  clearly 
felt  a  sense  of  limitless  possibilities  for  a  life  that  had  at 
one  time  had  a  very  short  horizon. 

This  story  should  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  making  money 
available  to  traditional  educational  institutions  to  provide 
conventional  programs  to  line  workers  is  not  likely  to  accomplish 
very  much.    Nor  will  it  be  very  useful  to  give  that  money 
directly  to  the  line  workers,  enabling  them  to  rush  off  to  the 
nearest  provider  of  those  same  services.    They  will  not  rush  off, 
and  even  if  they  did,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  very 
disappointing. 

Some  moans  must  be  found  to  involve  leaders  from  business,  labor 
tnd  government  in  defining  a  new  education  standard  for  line 
workers,  a  standard  well  above  the  now  obsolete  basic  skills 
standard.    This  should  be  a  standard  which,  if  met,  would  make  it 
worthwhile  for  employers  to  train  employees  to  meet  their  needs 
rather  than  exporting  those  jobs  or  automating  them  out  of 
existence. 

Then,  federal  and  state  governments,  working  together,  should 
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make  funds  available  in  the  form  of  vouchers  to  workers  to  enable 
then  tc  meet  this  standard.    But  the  funds  should  be  translatable 
into  cash  only  if  the  supplier  of  the  educ  •  'onal  services 
actually  succeeds  in  bringing  the  client  up  to  the  standard. 
There  would  be  no  reward  for  time  spent  in  the  seat,  only  for 
actual  results.    This  would  put  strong  pressure  on  the  suppliers 
of  ouch  services  to  act  as  Edwin  Land  acted,  to  put  together 
whatever  combination  of  services  is  actually  raguired  to  do  the 
job,  departing  from  conventional  practice  whenever  conventional 
practice  will  not  deliver  the  goods.    Any  and  all  educational 
suppliers  sh3Uld  be  able  to  compete  for  these  dollars,  from 
universities  to  public  schools,  from  unions  to  employers,  from 
state  agencies  to  community  groups.    No  one  need  fear  that  the 
f ly-by-*nighters  and  shoddy  operators  would  invada  this  market, 
because  they  could  not  make  money  in  a  pay-by-results  system. 

The  West  German  government  funds  its  continuing  education, 
training  and  retraining  program  by  a  tax  on  employers  and 
employees,  which  then  goes  to  an  independent  agency  governed,  in 
equal  measure,  by  representative.;  of  managt^jnent,  labor  and 
government.    The  staff  of  this  agency  then  administers  the  funds 
to  individuals,  determining  benefits  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  SAme  agency  administers  the  unemployment  insurance  fund, 
enabling  it  to  coordinate  decisions  on  income  support  with 
decisions  on  further  eaucation,  training  and  retraining.  Funds 
are  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  tuition,  books  and  supplies. 
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room  and  board  if  the  training  must  be  residential,  and  income 
support,  thereby  enabling  members  of  the  West  German  workforce  to 
support  their  families  while  engaged  in  full  tiue  education  and 
training,  a  provision  that  has  no  parallel  in  American  policy. 

The  West  Germans  and  the  Japanese  are  Americans  most  formidable 
competitors.  It  is  no  accident,  in  my  view  that  these  two 
countries  have  long  held  the  view,  and  acted  on  it,  that  the 
skills  of  their  workforce  are  their  single  aost  important  source 
of  competitive  advantage.    Surely  it  is  time  we  followed  suit. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  We  will  now  hear  from  our  last  wit- 
ness, Ralph  Lieber,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Columbus,  IN.  He 
is  an  education  reformer,  and  he  will  tell  us  about  the  reforms  that 
he  has  implemented,  as  well  as  the  reaction  to  these  reforms  by 
parents  and  students. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  LIEBER,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
BARTHOLOMEW  CONSOLIDATED  SuIOOL  CORP.,  COLUMBUS,  IN 

Mr.  Lieber.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  being  here  today.  And  thank  you.  Marc  Tucker,  for 
a  nice  introduction,  in  a  sense,  when  you  talked  about  incentives 
and  performance  and  then  the  other  people  that  appeared  before 
you  today  that  also  spoke  of  incentives  and  the  need  to  inculcate 
technology  more  rapidly  into  our  public  school  system. 

Marc  Tucker  speaks  from  commission's  point  of  view.  There  are 
many,  many  conrimissions  that  have  taken  place,  there  have  been 
Governors  and  conferences.  We  have  heard  a  report  today.  All  are 
suggesting  new  programs,  many  fine  new  programs  to  be  laid  on 
public  education.  Some  have  even  been  brave  enough  to  suggest  the 
restructuring  of  public  education.  And  I  think  that  you  implied 
that  when  you  challenged  us  earlier  today  to  come  up  and  stand 
tall,  if  you  will,  in  a  restructuring  of  public  education. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  to  tell  us  about  how  you  perceive 
the  Federal  role  in  encouraging  and  stimulating  and  enhancing 
that  process. 

Mr.  Lieber.  I  shall.  I  will  conclude,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you.  I 
will  conclude  with  that  suggestion. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  to  ensure  you  that  this  is  a  systems  ap- 
proach, I  am  merely  going  to  take  components  of  a  system,  but  I  do 
want  to  assure  you  that  in  order  for  change  to  take  place,  you  can't 
take  bits  and  pieces.  It  has  to  be  a  total  systems  approach,  or  it 
won't  work.  Too  frequently,  we  have  tended  to  take  bits  and  pieces 
and  apply  them  to  education  and  wonder  then  why  haven't  they 
worked. 

My  concern  is  that  the  current  establishment,  the  current  struc- 
ture of  education  is  more  than  140  years  old,  and  it  has  adapted 
itself  to  what  many  others  have  said,  a  smokestack  society,  an  in- 
dustrial age,  a  bureaucracy  based  on  a  hierarchy  of  organizations, 
if  you  will,  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  going  to  adapt  itself  to  an 
international  economy,  to  a  service-oriented  economy. 

This  we  haven't  done.  Therefore,  what  we  find  school  systems 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  is  to  chase— because  they  are  evolv- 
ing slowly  because  of  the  suggested  programs,  is  to  chase  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  our  society  but  never  solving  the 
problems  that  exist  in  the  constantly  evolving  society,  just  as  we 
have  mentioned  today,  just  as  Marc  Tucker  and  Mr.  Magaziner,  I 
think,  have  identified  some  of  the  concerns  that  face  our  society 
today,  and  yet  we  fail  to  be  adaptive. 

I  don't  need  to  go  into  it.  I  know  that  you  are  very— very  much 
aware  of  it. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  a  restructuring  of  public  edu- 
cation, a  major  restructuring.  A  fellow  from  the  Sloan  Institute, 
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under  the  auspices  of  MIT,  has  said,  if  you  see  problems  that  are 
constantly  cycling  in  and  out  of  a  system  of  an  organization,  and 
you  feel  that  people  have  worked  hard,  and  that  you  have  reason- 
ably intelligent  people  within  an  organization,  and  I  feel  thtt  is  the 
case,  as  far  as— and  I  can  only  speali  of  public  education— ao  far  as 
public  education,  then  perhaps  it  isn't  the  people  that  you  need  to 
concern  yourself  with,  but  the  nature,  the  structure  of  the  organi- 
zation. And  therefore,  I  want  to  underscore  the  need  for  restructur- 
ing public  education. 

Tne  first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  recognize— it  sounds  simple, 
but  it  is  very  complex  sometimes,  to  recognize  that  public  schools 
are,  in  fact,  a  public  agency  serving  the  public.  And  perhaps  I 
could  invite  a  hand  raiding  behind  me,  if  those  in  the  audience  are 
listening,  to  reconform  what  I  say,  but  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  you  ever  gone  V  different  supermarkets,  have  you 
ever  selected  different  supermarkets  to  shop  in?  You  would  prob- 
ably say  yes.  If  I  asked  you  if  you  went  to  different  barbershops, 
you  would  probably  say  yes.  And  I  imagine  the  audience  would  too. 
It  I  I  jggested,  have  you  selected  different  medical  practitioners, 
yes.  Attorneys,  perhaps  so. 

Have  you  had  the  opportunity,  as  a  parent,  when  your  young- 
sters supposedly  were  in  public  schools,  to  select  the  scnool  of  your 
choice? 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiEBER.  Well,  then,  you  were  very  lucky,  because  

Representative  Scheuer.  They  weren't  public  schools.  They  were 
private  schools. 

Mr.  LiEBER.  OK.  That  is  a  difference.  I  was  speaking  of  public 
schools.  If  you  were  in  a  public  school  setting,  perhaps  5  out  of  100 
parents  mighi  raise  their  hand  indicating  that  ^ey  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  school  of  their  choice.  Usv  /,  it  is  the  neigh- 
borhood school.  They  don't  have  to  think  abuuc  education.  They 
think  only  of  the  convenience.  It  is  the  school  down  the  street,  as 
oppose  to  begin  a  market  focus,  to  have  schools  within  a  public  set- 
tmg  stand  for  something  that  might  be  distinctly  different  than  an- 
other elementary  school  or  secondary  school.  They  still  can  teach 
the  comprehensive  curriculum,  if  you  will,  but  through  a  specific 
focus,  and  I,  as  a  parent,  will  have  the  option  to  chosfc.  If  I  went 
further,  and  I  said  how  many  people  had  the  option,  as  a  public 
institution,  to  choose  their  teacher,  fewer  yet  would  be  able  to  raise 
his  or  her  respective  hrind. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  here  we  are  a  public  institution  and 
our  ability  to  respond  to  our  clients,  the  public,  is  extremely  mini- 
mal because  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  nature,  the  way  that  we 
have  formed. 

And  second,  I  would  suggest  that  we  begin  to  look  at  the  services, 
very  simply,  the  services  of  the  public  school  and  who  delivers 
those  services.  And  in  as  primary  terms  as  possible,  we  in  public 
education  have  two  service*;.  One  is  instruction  and  the  other  is 
curriculum  or  the  'experiences  that  youngsters  have  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  school. 

When  we  begin  to  ask  the  qacstion,  who  delivers  those  services, 
we  say  the  teacher.  And  who  is  the  person  with  the  least  amount  of 
authority  in  the  public  schools  and  often  the  least  paid?  It  is  the 
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teacher,  the  same  person  that  is  primarily  responsible  for  deliver- 
ing the  services. 

Why  is  that  the  case?  Because  we  are  in  a  pyramid  system  of  or- 
ganization. A  superintendent,  like  myself,  is  often  looked  to  as  ''the 
most  important  and  certainly  becomes  the  best  paid  person  in  the 
system,  as  opposed  to  turning  the  system  upside  down  and  restruc- 
turing it,  so  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  person  and  has 
the  authority  and  the  accountability  and  the  remuneration  neces- 
sary. 

Our  systems  are  laden  with  disincentives.  An  example,  a  very 
nice  example  would  be,  if  we  wanted  to  recognize  a  teacher,  we 
would  say,  "Mrs.  Jones,  you  are  a  wonderful  teacher.  You  have  25 
kids  in  your  class.  Four  more  have  moved  in.  We  wouid  like  you  to 
take  this  four,  because  you  are  the  most  competitive  person  in  the 
system  to  handle  those  four  additional  kids."  What  would  the 
teacher  say,  "You  got  to  be  kidding.  That  is  not  a  recognition  of  my 
teaching  quality.  You  are  making  me  work  harder." 

Now  how  can  we  turn  that  disincentive  around  and  make  it  an 
incentive? 

And  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  we  create  a  market- 
driven  system,  wherein  people  hang  up  their  private  practitioner 
shingle  within  a  public  school  setting,  or  as  colleagues  band  togeth- 
er and  hang  out  their  private  practitioner  shingle,  creating  an  edu- 
cational clinic,  and  that  chey  are  paid,  based  on  the  number  of 
young  people  they  serve.  Now  being  a  system,  there  are  lots  of 
components,  such  as  different  kinds  of  testing,  so  you,  as  a  parent, 
would  know  which  teacher  you  wanted  for  your  child.  Would  you 
want  teacher  A,  who  might  have  9V2  months  of  gain,  educational 
gain  and  a  9V2-month  period  of  time,  if  we  used  mathematics  on  a 
national  test.  We  want  to  use  other  kinds  of  testing  criteria.  We 
certainly  want  to  use  self-concept,  self-renewal,  et  cetera.  But  why 
are  you  selecting  a  particular  teacher?  Well,  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  give  you,  if  you  wanted  to  select  teacher  A,  because  they 
have  9^2  months  gain  score  in  a  9V2-month  period  of  time,  wonder- 
ful. 

Maybe  you  want  to  select  a  task  master  over  here,  teacher  B, 
who  gets  15  months  gain  score  in  a  9V2-month  period  of  time;  how- 
ever, perhaps  if  your  child  has  a  fragile  self-concept,  that  wouldn't 
be  the  appropriate  teacher. 

And  teacher  C  may  be  wonderful,  as  far  as  helping  a  student's 
self-concept  but  doesn't  get  perhaps  but  8  months  gain  score. 

Now  which  one  do  you  want  to  select?  And  you  can  have  a 
choice,  but  you  have  that  information. 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  now — if  I  asked  you  the  question,  what  is 
your  doctor's  kill  ratio,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  answer. 

Representative  Scheuer.  What  is  my  doctor's? 

Mr.  LiEBER.  Kill  ratio.  His  win-loss  with  his  patients. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wearing  an- 
other hat,  as  chairman  of  a  Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  now  devel- 
oping legislation  that  will  inform  health  consumers  about  the  kill 
ratio  of  health  providers  

Mr.  LiEBER.  Precisely. 

Representative  Scheuer  [continuing].  And  not  only  doctors  but 
facilities  and  hospitals  as  well.  We  would  be  informed  by  what 
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their  record  is,  in  terms  of  malpractice  awards  against  them,  how 
many  times  they  have  been  fired  from  hospitals  and  why,  how 
many  times  have  they  lost  their  licenses,  and  what  is  their  level  of 
iatrogenesis?  That  means  physician  error.  It  is  a  fancy  way  of 
saying  a  foul-up,  a  real  gross  pilot  error  on  the  part  of  the  health 
professional. 

Also,  what  is  their  rate  of  nosocomial  infections?  That  is  a  dis- 
ease that  you  pick  up  in  the  hospital,  courtesy  of  the  hospital.  You 
didn't  bring  it  to  the  hospital.  You  found  it  there  and  brought  it 
home.  There  are  20,000  people  a  year  who  die  from  diseases  that 
they  picked  up  in  the  hospital  when  they  went  to  the  hospital  to 
improve  their  health. 

So  this  would  be  a  way  of  empowering  health  consumers  to  know 
which  health  providers,  both  hospitals  and  doctors,  would  enhance 
their  health  prospects  and  which  ones  would  seriously  endanger 
their  health  prospects.  And  I  will  be  happy  to  send  you  informa- 
tion, as  this  process  develops.  We  have  already  had  a  great  deal  of 
help  from  the  Federal  Government  and  within  6  months  we  will  be 
introducing  legislation  and  having  hearings. 

Mr.  LiEBER.  I  am  suggesting  virtually  the  same  thing,  so  we  can 
make  a  consumer,  a  wise  choice.  And  then  we  would  perhaps  help 
that  individual  again  through  a  systems  approach  by  creating  a 
counselor/ombudsman  that  could  help  interpret  test  data,  help  in- 
terpret the  information  to  many  parents  who  perhaps  don't  under- 
stand it  well  enough,  so  they  can  make  wise  decisions,  not  only  of 
the  school  but  of  their  teacher  or  the  clinic,  the  group  of  teachers 
that  would  band  together.  Not  only  would  they  have  that  kind  of 
information,  but  we  might  begin  to  even  be  smarter  in  education 
and  matching  learning  styles  of  the  student  with  instructional 
styles  of  the  teachers. 

We  might  also  look  at  the  efficiency  of  technology.  If  I  wanted  to 
select,  let's  say,  Mrs.  Fourth  Grade  Teacher,  and  she  has  70  young- 
sters in  the  class,  she  might  not  be  as  appealing  to  me  as  a  teacher 
as  the  one  over  there  with  12.  However,  if  Mrs.  Fourth  Grade 
Teacher  were  smart,  she  would  say,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  introduce 
technology  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  because  that  becomes  another  po- 
tential teaching  station,  or  I  might  begin  to  hire  support  personnel, 
people  to  work  with  me  in  that  environment,"  creating  a  cottage 
mdustry  within  a  public  setting,  so  that  her  experience  and  talent 
and  leadership  will  be  that  which  I  select. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  very  strong  market-driven  system  within  the 
public  setting.  It  does  impact,  if  you  will,  on  the  "3  R's"  of  motiva- 
tion. It  deals  with  remuneration,  and  it  deals  with  recognition  and 
it  deals  with  responsibility. 

That  is  left  out  of  the  structure  of  American  public  education 
today.  Recognition,  responsibility,  and  remuneration. 

If  we  create  a  system  which  is  market  driven,  teacher  entrepre- 
neurial, if  you  will,  what  we  will  have  is  one  that  recognizes  a 
teacher  because  of  the  number  of  youngsters.  Every  time  you  rec- 
ognize that  teacher,  it  is  a  system  of  reward,  because  they,  in  fact, 
are  rewarded  through  your  recognition. 

And  then,  last,  it  is  a  system  of  responsibility,  because  they  no 
longer  need  to  have  a  prmcipal  or  other  kinds  of  administrators 
actmg  in  their  current  role.  They  are,  in  fact,  controlling  their  own 
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educational  environment  under  a  broad  umbrella  of  what  is  a 
school  system,  which  has  a  well-designed  learner  outcome  curricu- 
lum. So  it  doesn't  matter  which  teacher— a  direction,  a  focus  of  a 
school  corporation,  a  school  system. 

So  they  work  within  a  system,  but  they  are  brokers  or  private 
practitioners. 

As  I  listened  to  the  various  testimony  today,  I  kept  trying  to 
apily  this  system  as  to  the  issues  that  were  raised,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  so  much  more  responsive  and  flexible  and  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  some  of  the  views  raised  by  the  two  gentlemen  now  and  the 
Governors  and  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  it  has  that  kind 
of  opportunity. 

You  asked  lastly,  and  I  will  conclude,  what  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do?  I  have  been  trying  to  do  this,  by  the  way,  in  my  own 
school  corporation.  I  do  run  into  resistance,  not  from  parents,  not 
from  businessmen,  primarily  from  teacher  organizations  that  are 
fearful  that  it  is  going  to  destroy  the  organization,  whi-h  it  will 
not. 

I  could  tell  you  the  story  of  educating  kids  at  no  greater  cost  and 
perhaps  easier  costs,  but  no  greater  costs,  but  vastly  improved  serv- 
ices. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  tell  us. 

Mr.  LiEBER.  We  created  an  entrepreneurial  summer  school, 
where  we  said  to  the  teacher,  as  long  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  district's  overall  learner  outcomes  and  well-publicized  informa- 
tion in  our  regulation  brochures,  you  can  have  space  within  the 
public  school  system,  using  the  public  facilities,  and  we  will  charge 
you  a  10-percent  override  fee.  You  charge  the  youngsters  a  reasona- 
ble cost,  because  you  are  getting  so  much  free  space  and  everything 
else,  and  if  you  do  that,  then,  of  course,  you  can\  exist. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Now  have  you  restructured  your  school 
system  along  these  lines? 

Mr.  LiEBER.  Our  summer  school  is  that  way. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  about  the  main  school? 

Mr.  LiEBER.  The  main  school  year  we  have  tried  to  create  some 
models.  I  ha^'e  tried  to  have  the  teacher  organization  bite  into  it,  if 
you  will,  or  be  participants  in  its  development.  I'm  happy  to  modify 
it  m  any  way. 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  ideas  you're  talking  about  are  in- 
triguing but  Td  like  to  see  a  model  of  where  it  has  worked  and 
what  the  Federal  role  would  be  in  stimulating  this  kind  of  restruc- 
turing. WeVe  got  so  many  programs  that  have  probably  worked 
that  we  haven't  really  applied,  fm  suggesting  the  Job  Corps,  Head- 
start,  Follow-Through— any  number  of  other  innovative  programs 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  sponsored  through  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  that  have  probably  worked.  One 
might  make  the  case,  if  you  have  extra  funds  and  you  want  school 
systems  to  change,  probably  the  best  way  to  get  them  to  change  is 
to  show  them  how  to  use  things  that  have  worked  in  the  past  for 
many,  many  schools  districts  in  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States 
rather  than  trying  to  force  them  or  provide  incentives  for  them  to 
try  un  proven,  untested  paths. 

There's  a  place  for  innovation  it  seems  to  me,  but  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  trying  to  do  something  as  fundamental  as  get 
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school  systems  to  restructure  themselves  and  when  you're  dealing 
with  an  institution  as  probably  inflexible  and  incapable  of  chang- 
ing to  meet  modern  needs  as  the  average  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  system,  I  just  wonder  whether  we  have  the  time  to  try 
your  philosophical  approach  of  restructuring  schools,  absent  some 
track  record  somewhere. 

Mr.  LiEBER.  If  I  might  respond,  my  suggestions  would  run  from 
the  very  simple  to  the  more  complex.  The  very  simple  would  be  to 
have  young  people  entering  the  field  of  education  now  take  a  series 
of  risk-management  courses  through  business  schools.  The  problem 
is  the  attitude  of  penple  coming  into  the  field  of  education  perpe, 
uate,  if  you  will.  If  they  don't  have  it  when  they  enter,  they  will 
shortly  after  they  enter  the  tield  of  education,  to  be,  in  a  sense, 
very  socialistic.  It's  a  socialistic  system.  I  know  that  sounds  terri- 
ble, but  it  is  a  socialistic  system.  But  to  develop  that  type  of  non- 
risk  '>*'iented  mindset,  it's  the  exceptional  person  who  will  become 
the  risk  taker. 

So  one  step  would  be  to  develop  or  have  people  begin  to  see  op- 
portunities associated  with  risk. 

Second,  would  be  a  little  bit  more  sophisticated  models,  begin  to 
offer  four  or  five  academies  for  training  sessions  throughout  the 
United  States  on  a  whole  host  of  new  models  in  education  that  are 
risk-oriented  models,  keeping  the  focus  very  tight  because  we  could 
all  create  all  types  of  models,  but  I'm  suggesting  a  very  tight  focus 
of  models.  It  could  be  developed.  People  could  be  brought  in  to 
begin  the  conversation.  There's  a  few  people  talking  about  this 
now.  A  couple  of  fellows  at  Brookings  Institute,  a  friend  of  Marc 
Tucker's  in  Minnesota,  a  friend  of  mine  in  Washington.  There's 
almost  no  conversation  occurring  like  this  in  this  country—believ- 
ers, if  you  will,  so  they  are  willing  to  try. 

The  third  level  is  a  more  sophisticated  level  and  that  would  be  to 
try  three  or  four  schools  in  the  country,  volunteers,  if  you  will, 
have  teachers  volunteer  to  be  in  those  schools,  pay  them  according- 
ly, and  establish  test  sites  so  people  can  extract  the  best  results 
that  occur  within  the  test  site.  It  won't  happen  in  any  public  set- 
ting today  because  of  the  political  negativism.  I  cannot  get  it  done 
and  I  speak  as  many  superintendents  across  the  country  speak. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  can't  get  it  done  in  your  school 
system? 

Mr.  LiEBER.  Absolutely  not,  and  I  have  been  in  Minnesota  and 
Highland  Park  and  I  have  tried  in  different  States.  There's  going 
to  have  to  be  a  force  or  a  power  or  instrument  greater  than  the 
local  area  in  order  for  this  kind  of  change  to  at  least  be  tested  and 
tried. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lieber. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lieber  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  LIEBER 


The  underpinning  of  a  free  democrat^ic  society,  one  capable 
of  competing  in  the  international  economic  arena,  is  a  well- 
educated  citizenry.  A  citizenry  educated  in  content,  in  skill, 
and  in  application.  To  this  end,  America's  public  school  system 
hasn't  done  too  badly.  Teachers  are  hard-working  and  overall 
well  trained.  Administrators,  likewise,  are  hard-working  and 
seek  to  achieve  the  mission  of  their  local  school  system  as  do 
all  the  support  personnel  and  as  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  who  are 
caring  people,  intelligent,  and  often  servo  as  elected  members  of 
the  local  board  of  education.  If  all  this  is  true,  which  it  is, 
what  is  the  beef? 

The  beef  is  that  we  are  not  as  productive  in  delivering 
effective  education  as  we  ought  to  be,  especially  when 
one  hundred  thirty  billion  dollars  per  year  of  this  country's 
resources  are  being  spent  on  public  education. 

Just  as  the  American  automobile  industry  .improved  car 
quality  in  a  slow  evolutionary  manner,  it  wasn't  until  the  force 
of  international  competition  and  federal  regulation  that  there 
was  a  marked  accelerated  change  in  car  design,  safety,  and  air 
emissions  quality.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  public  schools. 
As  long  as  our  country  was  on  a  "high"  in  international  trade, 
we,  as  consumers  could  accept  this  slow  evolutionary  improvement 
in  our  educational  system.  But  now,  unless  we  want  to  assure  our 
country  and  ourselves  of  a  marked  decline  in  our  future  standard 
of  living,  we  must  move  education  on  to  a  new  track  of 
"accelerated  change".  A  change  that  requires  a  major 
restructuring  of  public  education.  A  change  that  recognizes  that 
teachers  are  the  ones  who  deliver  the  service  of  schools,  i.e., 
instruction  and  educational  experiences  (curriculum)  and  a  change 
that  recognizes  that  parents  and  their  children  are  the  clients 
who  seek  an  active  role  in  the  educational  services  to  be 
delivered  and  the  quality  of  those  services. 

National  commission  after  commission  have  implied  and 
sometimes  directly  stated  the  need  for  restructuring  and  for 
recognizing  individual  performance.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  a 
distinct  means  by  which  that  can  be  and  in  part  has  been  achieved 
in  my  school  corporation.  Teachers,  as  individuals,  or  in  small 
self-selected  collegial  groups  will  "hang  up  their  professional 
private  practitioner  shingle  within  the  public  school  setting" 
and  be  selected  by  their  clients  (parents  -  students)  based  on 
their  track  record  that  will  be  judged  against  standardized 
tests,  classroom  developed  tests,  criterion-referenced  tests, 
tests  developed  within  a  school  corporation  and  other  data  the 
teacher  would  deem  as  essential.  It  would  be  well  communicated 
to  the  parent  and  student.  The  parent  and/or  student  would  be 
assisted      in     their      program    and    teacher    selection      by  a 
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counselor /ombudsman.  The  data  would  Identify  the  average  gain  in 
student  performance  and  in  what  types  o£  students  this  gain  has 
or  hasn't  occurred,  change  in  attitudes  towards  self  and  towards 
school  by  the  student  and  the  acquisition  of  critical  analysis 
skills,  knowledge  of  content  and  application,  etc.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  this  information  would  provide  the  potential 
client  with  more  empirical  data  when  selecting  the  teacher  or 
"clinic"  of  teachers  than  when  one  chooses  one's  professional 
doctor  or  lawyer. 

Creating  a  market-driven  system  will  enable  the  parent  to 
have  a  direct  involvement  through  a  studied  choice  in  the 
education  of  their  offspring  and  therefore,  be  more  likely  to 
support  increased  funding  needs  of  public  educational 
institutions.  Further,  family  working  lifestyles  may  be  better 
accommodated  as  the  group  of  educational  colleagues  react  to  a 
client  selected  system  by  changing  school  starting  times  to 
afternoons  or  evening  starts  and/or  shifting  the  school  year  to 
possibly  year  round  opportunities.  . 

The  status  of  the  American  public  school  teacher  would  rise 
as  individual  teachers  or  educational  clinics  of  teachers  have 
direct  control  of  their  time  -  starting  school  earlier  or  later 
in  the  day,  moving  to  four  days  a  week,  or  even  working  part- 
time.  Having  direct  control  of  one's  income  which  now  shifts  from 
a  uniform  salary  schedule  based  on  training  and  experience 
(neither  of  which  have  anything  .to  do  with  the  mission  of 
schools,  i.e.,  student  acquisition  of  skills  content  and  growth 
of  self-esteem)  to  one  based  on  the  number  of  students  served  - 
with  each  student  holding  an  in-house  school-wide  voucher  that 
would  be  presented  to  the  instructor  or  instructors  of  choice 
woul<^,  in  turn,  provide  the  professional  teacher  with  .  choice. 
Those  professionals  wanting  fewer  students  or  who  could  only  deal 
effectively  with  fewer  students  would  make  less  money.  Those  who 
could  work  effectively  with  more  students  will,  in  turn,  Inave 
larger  incomes»  and  those  who  are  in  "an  educatio.ial  clinic 
setting"  could  have  substantially  more  students  as  they  work  with 
their  colleagues  in  team  teaching  settings  and  in  utilizing  a 
differentiated  staffing  concept.  In  the  aforementioned 
professional  practitioner  environment,  the  three  K's  of 
motivation  come  into  play.  They  are:  remuneration,  recognition, 
and  responsibility.  The  effective  excellent  teacher  is 
remunerated  based  on  number  of  young  people  served.  The  teacher 
is  recognized  through  client  selection,  and  finally,  the  teacher 
or  teacners  are  given  broad  responsibility  for  controlling  their 
own  educational  setting. 

Money  can  be  redirected  or  saved  as  the  educational 
bureaucracy  is  thinned.  Action  and  decision-making  will  occur  in 
ond  at  the  classroom  level.  School  administrators  will  become 
core  analgous  to  the  hospital  administrators  attending  to  the 
delivery  of  service  needs  of  the  medical  staff  or,  as  in  this 
case,  the  teaching  staff.  Public  policy  will  still  be  set  by 
legislatures  and  local  boards  of  education  as  well  as  the  school 
curriculum,  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  professional  personnel. 
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Teachers  who  have  fewer  children  than  they  would  like  nay  do 
well  to  do  a  market  survey  to  determine  why  they  are  not  being 
selected.  Perhaps  such  a  survey  would  result  in  their  need  to 
upgrade  the  recency  of  their  training.  Educational  clinics 
(groups  of  colleagues)  may  do  well  by  having  a  special 
educational  focus  or  emphasis^  i.e.,  math,  science,  the  aesthetic 
artSi  or  by  offering  refurbishing  classes  for  those  needing 
special  assistance. 

I  an  convinced,  after  seeing  the  results  of  several  summer 
school  narket  driven  programs,  that  such  a  restructuring  will 
result  in  an  even  nore  effective  educational  institution  and  an 
appreciable  rise  in  the  status  of  the  American  public  school 
teacher . 


What  can  the  Joint  Econonic  Conaittee  do? 

•  Require  students  in  schools  of  education  to  take 

risk  nanagenent  courses  and/or  create  a  national 
academy  for  the  training  of  educational  professional 
practitioners  -  E.P.P.  Programs 

•  Establish  several  E.P.P.  schools  for  the  purpose  of 

observing,  evaluating,  modi fying,  and  developing 
future  public  polic> . 


I  thank  the  Joint  Economic  Connittee  for  this  opportunity. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Tucker,  do  you  wish  to  comment? 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  three  Federal  pro- 
grams, that,  by  common  agreement,  are  very  effective,  are  all  run 
outside  the  regular  school  program. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  the  Headstart  Program. 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  wasn't  really  run  within  the  regularly  adminis- 
tered program  of  our  schools. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Put  in. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes.  It  was  put  in.  It  wasn't  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram. The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that  I  would  agree  with  you  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  Federal  Government  to  mandate 
a  particular  form  of  restructuring.  What  it  probably  ought  to  do  is 
create  incentives  thaf  would  make  it  worthwhile  for  people  like 
Mr.  Lieber  to  say  to  themselves,  the  only  way  I  am  going  to  get 
this  money  is  if  I  find  a  way  to  do  a  better  job  for  the  students.  I 
have  got  to  reach  out  for  ideas  to  get  more  performance  out  of  my 
system,  to  become  more  efficient,  or  I  am  going  to  lose  the  opportu- 
nity provided  by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  instance. 

In  other  words,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  incentives  for  dis- 
tricts themselves  to  reach  out  for  new  and  better  ideas  about  cur- 
ricula, about  structure,  about  organization. 

Right  now,  the  Government  doesn't  do  that  at  all.  It  basically 
says  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  kids  succeed  or  fail,  wheth- 
er you  are  efficient  or  not.  You  get  the  money  because  you  have  x 
number  of  kids  with  these  characteristics  m  your  district,  succeed 
or  fail. 

I  really  believe  that  if  we  started  to  tie  some  part  of  Federal 
funding  to  efficiency  and  performance,  by  which  I  mean  the  per- 
formance of  the  kids — improvements  in  i;erformance — then  you 
would  see  lots  of  folks  reaching  for  ideas  of  the  kind  that  Mr. 
Lieber  has  just  laid  on  the  table,  because  that  is  the  way  to  get 
ahead. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  we  have  the  ability  to  measure  im- 
proved performance  of  kids  sufficiently  accurately  so  that  teachers 
>yould  accept  that.  Now  you  know  Al  Shanker  has  said  for  a  long 
time  that,  in  terms  of  measuring  teacher  performance  and  paying 
teacher  incentives,  based  on  their  actual  performance  in  moving 
kids  ahead,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  philosophy  like 
that  whenever  you  could  develop  the  measuring  systems  to  do  it. 

Is  this  idea  going  to  founder  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ephemeral 
thing,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  differences  and  these  kids  have 
unique  problems,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  don't  think  it  is  impossible  to 
measure.  I  think,  politically  

Representative  Scheuer.  I  am  just  .setting  up  a  straw  horse  for 
you. 

Mr.  Tucker.  No,  no,  no.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  straw  horse  at  all. 
What  you  are  saying  is  what  many,  many  people  are  saying  in  this 
country,  that  relating  rewards  to  performance  is  a  nice  idea,  but 
we  can't  measure  performance.  And  I  think,  first  of  all,  that  is  not 
true. 

The  second  point  I  will  make  is  that,  politically,  it  is  going  to  be 
very  important  to  get  the  major  groups  involved  in  developing 
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whatever  the  criteria  are.  In  this  case,  teachers  have  to  be  involved 
in  defining  what  the  criteria  for  success  are  and  in  helping  to 
shape  the  reward  system  that  will  be  tied  to  those  criteria.  I  don't 
think  that  is  impossible  either.  In  fact,  there  are  examples  around 
this  country  of  places  that  have  tried  that  and  are  making  it  work. 

With  respect  to  the  criteria,  when  the  Boston  Compact  started 
out,  they  had  a  lot  of  ideas  about  trying  the  rewards  that  business 
and  industry  in  Boston  would  provide  for  increased  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  kids.  Then  they  realized  that  the  first  problem  was 
that  the  kids  weren't  coming  to  school.  If  they  aren  t  coming  to 
school,  they  aren't  going  to  achieve  more.  So  they  started  out  with 
an  attendance  measure.  That  is  not  complicated.  You  can  find  out 
whether  the  kids  came  to  school  or  not.  And  they  have  moved 
beyond  the  attendance  measures  toward  measures  of  achievement. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  think  you  would  want  to  do  better 
than  just  finding  out  how  many  daj^s  a  kid  warmed  a  seat. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Absolutely.  That's  right.  Where  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  is  exactly  where  the  witnesses  this  morning  said  we  ought  to  go, 
toward  what  the  educators  call  higher  order  skills.  In  fact,  we 
know  quite  a  lot  about  how  to  measure  such  skills.  That  is  what 
Lauren  Resnick  was  talking  about  two  hearings  ago,  precisely  that, 
and  she  is  probably  one  of  this  country's  leading  experts  on  it. 

L^t  me  put  it  this  way.  One  of  the  single  best  measures  of  wheth- 
er kids  can  think  and  reason  well,  is  whether  they  can  write  an 
essay  of  reasonable  length.  In  order  to  write  a  reasonably  long 
essay  that  is  half  way  compelling  to  another  human  being,  you 
have  to  invoke  a  lot  of  skills,  such  as  marshaling  evidence,  organiz- 
ing ideas,  presenting  them  sequentially,  and  so  on.  You  can't  do 
that  well  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  what  the  educators  call  higher 
order  skills.  And  we  know  something  about  how  to  judge  the  merits 
of  an  essay. 

It  is  not  that  hard.  What  I  am  really  talking  about  here  is  that 
we  are  moving  from  the  realm  of  the  standardized  norm  referenced 
test,  where  there  is  one  right  answer  to  a  fairly  simple  straightfor- 
ward problem.  To  do  the  routine  work  of  the  world,  those  are  the 
kinds  of  skills  you  have  to  have,  the  kind  that  are  measured  by 
standardized  tests  that  are  machine  scored,  where  there  is  one 
right  answer  to  the  problem  as  given. 

The  world  that  was  being  described  this  morning,  and  that  Ira 
Majjaziner  described  earlier,  is  a  world  where  there  is  not  one  right 
answer,  where  the  world  is  more  complicated  than  that,  where  you 
have  to  reason  from  incomplete  data  to  a  solution  which  is  maybe 
better  and  maybe  worse  than  another  solution,  but  is  not  the  only 
solution.  When  judging  the  work  of  a  student  with  respect  to  crite- 
ria like  that,  you  have  to  make  a  judgment.  It  is  not  something  a 
machine  can  do.  You  have  to  take  the  overall  pattern  of  work  that 
the  student  has  demonstrated  and  say,  "How  does  this  work  com- 
pare other  kids'  work  and  to  the  nature  of  the  task  that  has  to  be 
done,  as  a  matter  of  judgment?" 

That  is  what  you  do  when  you  decide  how  good  an  essay  is.  No 
essay  is  either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  better  or  worse  than  another 
essay  against  a  set  of  criteria. 

In  my  view,  we  ought  to  be  judging  kids'  work  in  mathematics  in 
the  same  way.  What  we  do  mostly  now  is  judge  whether  kids  can 
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do  algorithmc-  and  get  correct  answers,  do  the  fraction  problem 
right,  the  log  problem  right,  the  quadratic  equation  problem  right. 
Hand  calculators  can  work  those  problems  faster  and  more  accu- 
rately than  any  human  being  can.  ' 

The  thing  the  hand  calculator  can't  do  is  set  up  the  problem.  The 
hand  calculator  can't  look  at  che  world  and  say.  Ah,  this  is  a  prob- 
lem in  mathematics.  This  is  a  quadratic  equation  problem."  And 
punch  in  the  right  variable.  That  takes  a  human  being.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  says 
our  kids,  across  the  board,  are  terrible  at.  It  is  just  like  the  essay 
problem.  You  have  to  set  in  front  of  kids,  as  iiay  Marshall  was 
saying,  real  problems,  not  problems  in  the  abstract,  real  problems 
and  find  out  whether  these  kids,  using  what  they  know  from  math- 
ematics, can  interpret  that  problem  in  mathematical  terms,  to  the 
point  where  they  can  turn  it  over  to  the  hand  calculator  or  the 
computer.  This  is  a  problem  in  quadratic  equations,  and  here  are 
the  variables.  Please  solve  it,  machine. 

Just  like  the  essay. 

And  it  turns  out,  usually,  there  is  not  one  right  answer.  That  is, 
there  are  several  ways  you  can  go  about  that  problem  from  a  math- 
ematical standpoint.  Some  are  a  little  more  elegant  than  others. 
The  same  thing  in  science.  These  are  judgments  we  know  how  to 
make  about  kids*  performance.  We  are  not  making  them  now.  We 
are  investing  an  enormous  amount  of  money  and  investing  in  de- 
termining their  capacity  to  do  the  utterly  routine  work  of  the 
world.  We  are  not  investing  our  resources  in  getting  good  at  find- 
ing out  how  these  kids  can  do  the  work  that  does  have  to  be  done. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  what  kind  of  Federal  programs? 

Mr.  Tucker.  One  of  the  things  the  Federal  Government  really 
ought  to  be  working  very  hard  on  now— and,  in  budgetary  terms,  it 
would  take  very  little— is  improving  the  methods  for  doing  exactly 
what  we  have  just  been  talking  about.  That  is,  assessing  kids'  com- 
petence with  respect  to  these  kinds  of  behaviors  and  characteris- 
tics. This  needs  a  lot  of  work. 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  work. 

Mr.  Tucker.  That  is  right.  While  we  know  how  to  judge  kids' 
competence  writing  an  essay,  what  we  don't  know  how  to  do  is  to 
set  up  large  scale  systems  for  doing  that  regularly  at  a  price  that 
we  can  afford,  because  right  now  it  takes  a  fair  amount  of  time 
from  several  very  highly  qualified  people  to  judge  the  merits  of  an 
essay,  and  if  you  multiply  that  by  millions  of  kids,  it  is  very  expen- 
sive. We  have  to  find  ways  to  do  that  less  expensively,  and  we 
know  more  about  how  to  do  it  with  respect  to  judging  the  merits  of 
kids'  work  on  essays  than  we  do  the  other  sorts  of  things  I  was 
talking  about  a  moment  ago,  how  to  judge  their  competence  at  in- 
terpreting the  world  in  mathematical  terms,  for  example,  or  in  sci- 
entific terms. 

We  know  really  well  how  to  use  true  and  false  tests,  to  figure  out 
whether  they  can  place  the  Civil  War  in  the  right  half  century.  We 
don't  know  very  much  yet  about  how  to  find  out  whether  they  can 
take  the  evidence  in  front  of  them  about  the  Civil  War  and  come  to 
some  reasoned  judgments  about  why  the  North  won  and  the  South 
lost.  That  is  quite  another  matter. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LiEBER.  Mn  Scheuer,  I  would  like  to  again  suggest  that  while 
the  Federal  Government  can  deal  with  assessment,  that  is  still  a 
top  down.  You  are  dealing  with  a  large,  large  institution,  as  you 
well  know,  and  it  is  a  behemoth,  gigantic  test,  absolutely  essential, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  is  trickle  down,  and  what  you  really 
need  is  some  trickle  up.  You  need  people  within  the  institution  at 
the  grassroots  to  (a)  be  ready  to  accept,  to  have  the  mindset  to 
accept,  and  (6)  to  begin  to  think  of  other  ways  to  create  the  foment, 
the  creativity  within  the  institution,  and  therefore,  it  becomes  very 
critical,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Government  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  

Representative  Scheuer.  You  are  talking  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  LiEBER.  The  Federal  Government.  In  some  kind  of  additional 
opportunities,  maybe  they  are  incentive-driven  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  students  and  colleges  can  take,  that  people  already 
teaching  can  also  cake.  The  Federal  Government  engaged  itself 
many  years  ago,  I  believe,  in  the  Alum  Rock  venture  on  vouchers. 
That  was  the  Federal  Government.  Whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, they  engaged  themselves,  and  I  think  that  this  is  at  a 
much  more  sophisticated  voluntary  plane. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  have  heard  some  marvelously  inter- 
esting goals  about  trickling  up  and  making  these  schools  consumer 
directed  and  consumer  motivated.  We  are  faced  with  a  condition, 
not  a  theory,  as  Grover  Cleveland  said  well  over  a  century  ago.  The 
condition  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
get  local  school  systems  to  change.  They  are  almost  impervious  to 
change.  If  they  weren't  so  impervious  to  change,  they  would  have 
adopted  the  Headstart  Program.  School  systems  across  the  country 
would  be  extended  down  to  the  second  year,  but  they  haven't.  The 
Htadstart  Program  came  and  went  and  left  barely  a  trace. 

So^  the  question  is.  How  do  we  motivate  this  turgid  system  to 
react?  And  we  have  to  have  very  specifically  designed  programs  to 
do  that.  And  I  hope,  Mr.  Lieber  and  Mr.  Magaziner  and  Mr. 
Tucker,  you  can  help  us  design  specific  programs  to  do  some  of  the 
wonderful  things  you  have  talked  about.  For  example,  Mr.  Maga- 
ziner, you  talked  about  200  g.-eat  American  companies  that  have 
set  up  20,000  lobs  in  Singapore. 

Mr.  Magazinijr.  100,000 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me;  100,000  jobs  '.n  Singapore. 
Yes.  That  is  an  incredible  statement,  you  know.  How  do  we  get 
them  to  create  all  those  new  jobs  here?  If  the  training  was  an  ele- 
ment in  it,  and  yoa  say  they  liked  the  experience  of  all  those  train- 
ing institutes  that  the  Government  of  Singapore  set  up,  is  there 
some  way  we  can  take  advantage  of  that  experience  and  get  them 
involved  in  setting  up  training  institutes  here,  the  kind  of  thing 
they  are  familiar  with  through  their  experience  in  Singapore?  Is 
there  some  kind  of  funding  mechanism  that  we  could  provide  to  en- 
courage them  to  set  up  that  training  system  as  part  of  their  corpo- 
rate activity? 

Mr.  Magaziner.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Or  should  we  set  up  a  system  that 
would  help  them  work  with  school  systems  in  setting  up,  perhaps, 
some  kind  of  a  job  training  program  that  would  be  jointly  run  by 
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the  school  system  and  the  corporation?  -Or  maybe  this  kind  of 
training  should  take  place  in  the  schools.  Maybe  some  of  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  succeed  out  of  the  education  environment,  be- 
cause many  of  these  kids  have  dropped  out  of  the  education 
system.  They  have  been  turned  off,  for  whatever  reason— they  were 
bored,  they  were  frustrated,  they  were  unhappy,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. They  have  dropped  out,  literally  and  figuratively. 

Can  we  get  back  into  the  learning  process  at  the  job  site  of  those 
kids  that  have  been  totally  turned  off  by  the  education  system? 

What  I  am  suggesting  is,  we  need  some  specifics  of  the  kind  of  a 
legislative  program  we  should  write  to  encourage  some  of  these 
things  that  you  are  talking  about.  They  are  all  marveiously  inter- 
esting, and  if  we  get  them  mto  the  stream  of  commerce,  if  we  could 
just  get  them  going,  they  probably  would  show  some  remarkable 
results  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  question  is.  How  do  we  get  them  into  the  stream  of  com- 
merce? How  do  we  get  these  programs  implemented?  How  do  we 
^v'Ovide  incentives  for  local  school  systems  to  do  some  of  these  inno- 
vative things?  You  have  got  to  help  us  with  some  specifics. 

We  have  been  given  a  mission— first,  we  were  told  that  we  had  to 
get  out  of  here  ai  1  o'clock,  and  then  I  wheedled  a  little  bit,  and  we 
were  given  to  1:15.  It  is  now  very,  very  close  to  that.  ^ 

So  I  leave  you  with  an  impassioned  request  to  help  us  design  spe- 
cific programs,  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the  real  world  that  we  live 
in.  I  think  there  is  a  consensus  in  Congress  that  there  is  something 
really  wrong  with  the  education  system  in  our  country,  that  we 
have  got  to  play  a  lot  of  catchup  ball,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it  fast, 
and  some  profound  changes  have  to  t^ke  place. 

Give  us  the  wherewithal,  give  us  the  specifics,  give  us  the  pro- 
gram design. 

Now  we  have  a  couple  of  minutes,  if  anybody  wants  to  react,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  leave  you  on  that  upbeat  note.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  guess  I  just  want  to  reiterate  one  point,  because  I 
probably  didn't  say  it  very  clearly. 

In  saying  that  we  ought  to  tie  some  part  of  our  funds  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  to  performance  on  the  school's  part. 
What  I  was  really  saying  is,  maybe  we  ought  not  to  have  specific 
Federal  programs  to  do  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  ,  t  .  v 

Maybe  we  ought  not  to  say  that  particular  plan  that  Mr.  Lieber 
laid  on  the  table  is  what  we  want  you  to  do,  or  Headstart  is  what 
we  want  you  to  do  or  Follow  Through  is  what  we  want  you  to  do, 
but  with  respect  to  the  kids  that  we  are  concerned  about,  if  you 
can  come  up  with  ways  of  making  more  progress  for  those  kids 
than  other  districts  receiving  Federal  money,  who  have  kids  of  ex- 
actly the  same  characteristics,  then  we  are  going  to  give  you  more 
money.  What  that  is  going  to  do  is  force  a  search  on  the  part  of 
those  districts  for  the  best  ideas  that  are  out  there,  so  the  Federal 
Government  gets  out  of  the  business  of  saying,  this  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  If  you  look  at  the  most  rocent  amendments  to  the  Federal  ed  ^ca- 
tion programs  that  are  now  goin^  through  the  Congress,  there  is 
page  after  page  after  page  of  this  idea  and  that  idea  and  this  niftv 
widget  and  that  nifty  widget.  Everybody's  favorite  widget  is  stuck 
in  there,  and  there  is  a  little  money  for  this  one  and  a  little  money 
for  that  one  and  a  little  money  for  this  one. 
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What  I  am  really  suggesting  is  that  we  throw  that  way  of  doing 
business  out,  and,  instead  oi  saying,  here  are  the  programs  we 
want  you  to  implement,  we  say,  here  are  the  kids  we  care  about, 
here  is  how  we  are  going  to  measure  real  progress  with  respect  to 
those  kids,  and  you  are  going  to  get  more  money,  if  you  can  make 
progress  for  those  kids  against  those  criteria  than  if  you  can't.  You 
go  and  figure  out  what  the  best  way  is. 

I  really  agree  with  you.  I  think  it  is  crazy  for  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  say,  this  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  find  a  way  to  release  their  ingenuity,  their  ability, 
their  design  creativity,  and  to  say,  look,  at  least  with  respect  to 
Federal  funds,  there  are  going  to  be  real  rewards  for  success  with 
these  kids,  and  there  are  going  to  be  real  penalties  for  failure  We 
have  never  done  that  before.  We  have  said,  here's  money  for  a  pro- 
gram. Go  and  spend  it.  When  the  money  runs  out,  the  program  is 
over. 

That  is  why  they  never  picked  up  on  Headstart.  They  were  per- 
fectly happy  to  take  the  money  as  long  as  it  was  on  the  table  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  is  when  it  ended. 

If  we  had  said  to  the  same  school  districts,  here  is  Federal  money 
for  these  kids.  We  are  going  to  give  it  to  those  districts  who,  with 
respect  to  kids  more  in  need,  can  produce  the  most  performance  in- 
crease for  kids  ages  4,  5  and  6,  for  example,  then  you  would  have 
had  all  those  districts  running  around  saying,  **My  God,  what 
works  for  kids  of  that  age?"  And  they  would  have  jaid,  "Ah!  Head- 
start  works.  Lets  do  that."  And  you  would  have  found  implementa- 
tion all  oyer  the  country,  not  because  you  said,  what  we  want  you 
to  do  is  Headstart,  but  because  you  said,  the  rewards  that  you  are 
going  to  get  are  going  to  be  tied  to  real  improved  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  kids.  You  go  out  and  find  the  thing  that  really 
works. 

.  So  what  I  was  rsally  saying  was,  maybe  we  ought  not  to  be  look- 
ing for  specific  programs,  we  ought  to  be  looking  for  fundamental 
changes  in  the  incentive  structure.  Very  different. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Well,  even  that  is  a  program. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Oh,  yes  it  is,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  than  what 
we  are  used  to. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Any  other  remarks  before  we  close 
down?  [No  response.] 

Well,  it  has  been  a  very,  very  thoughtful  and  stimulating  session, 
and  I  thank  you  all. 
The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon  at  1:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record:] 
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The  HonOfiDle  Jte«3  Schcucr .  Cnalrperson 
Joint  Coonlttee  on  EconoQ)C9 
C^OI  DIrcicsen  Kulldlng 
Vashlnoton.  D.C.  20510 

Dt«r  Representative  Scheuen 

I  have  Just  sper.^  the  oornlng  watching  the  hewing  held  ty  the  Joint  Coomlttee 
on  Econcolcs  entitled  •The  Aaef  lean  Vorker I  *»  currently  Professor  of 
EAicatlon  at  the  University  of  Missouri  responsible  for  teaching  a  course. 
Educitlonal  Policy  Analysis:  and  I  *a  President  of  OPESA.  a  suD-group  of  the 
National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals.   As  a  piJbllc  school 
educator  of  over  forty  years  and  one  vt.o  Is  guiding  the  vorK  of  NAESP/Ol-ESA  on 
the  development  of  a  position  paper  on  The  Preparfitloa  of  Elementary  Schcol 
Principals  for  the  ::ist  Century.  I  found  the  Interchange  extrwnely  helpful  and 
stloulatlng. 

For  a  variety  of  purposes.  Including  the  work  on  the  paper  Just  noted.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  transcript  of  •The  Aoerlcan  Worker^  hearing  If  such  \z 
ivallable.    It  covered  In  4  provocative  and  useful  way  the  significant  Issues 
faced  both  In  giving  meaning  to  the  place  of  schooling  In  America's  future  and 
the  possible  substance  of  the  changes  In  schooling  that  will  likely  be 
required  to  assure  tnat  future.  You  and  your  colleagues  are  to  be 
congratulated  and  coccended  for  convening  the  hearing  and  for  Its  design. 

Your  breadth  and  dfpth  of  understanding  of  the  Issuri  Involved  are  equally 
cooisendable.   The  coo^lexltles  of  the  Issues  that  face  Doth  the  people  of  the 
nation  and  state  and  local  public  schools  In  the  latter  years  of  this  century 
and  the  early  years  of  the  next  are  staggering.    I  sense  that  you  share  In 
that  belief.    It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  only  two  oi  those  providing 
testimony  seemed  to  cone  at  the  problem  from  a  prospective  of  real  breadth. 
In  my  brief  notes  I  dlan't  catch  all  of  the  names.  One  person  proposed  that 
the  problem  of  cornet itlveness  In  the  world  marketplace  was  to  be  cxpla  ned  In 
part  by  hl^er  wages  for  Jobs  requiring  lower  levels  of  eojcatlon  In  this 
country  that  are  opposite  to  the  relationship  found  in  other  developed 
countries.    He  also  suggested  that  expectations  for  an  exceptlonaiy  hlgn 
standard  of  living  w«re  not  changing  In  keeping  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  econcxaic  conditions  faced  Ift  the  nation  tocay. 

Former  Secretary  Marshall  alluded  to  the  Influence  of  f  ami  lea  on  the 
motivation  of  children  to  expend  effort  In  schools.   U  Is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  educate  stuoents  that  place  no  value  on  ecjucatlon  and  who  do  not 
want  to  be  educated  or  students  whose  behavior  thwarts  the  efforts  of  our  best 
teachers.    Federal  prograas  focusing  on  the  education  of  parents  of  young 
children  have  had.  as  was  cited  In  the  testimony,  a  more  powerful  effect  on 
chllcrens'  success  In  school  than  almost  any  prcgraxs  enacted  In  the  recent 
past.   Surely  continued  federal  funding  of  such  procrass  oust  be  hicfi  on  the 
igencas  of  your  cooalttee  and  that  of  Representative  Hawkins. 
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As  you  would  expect.  I  have  read  the  reports  of  many  coninissions  that  have 
taken  public  school  reform  as  their  objectives.   Two  good  friends  were  members 
of  the  President's  Conmlsslon  on  Excellence  in  the  Public  Schools.    It  is  with 
ambivalence  that  I  have  tried  to  digest  the  underlying  meanings  many  of  the 
reports.    1  possess  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  concept  of  free,  public 
schools.    1  an  depressed  and  troubled  by  the  slow  pace  at  which  significant 
reform  is  taking  place  but  reluctant  to  believe  that  all  of  the  reform 
proposals  are  equally  promising  for  strong  public  school  systems  in  the  states 
of  our  nation. 

Before  continuing,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  points  of  view  which  follow  are 
not  necessarily  based  on  positions  taken  by  NAESP  or  OPESA.    I  was  sanewhat 
distrubed  by  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  you  asked.   You  asked  a  key 
question:  'What  can  the  federal  government  do?'    The  responses  were  numerous, 
varied  and  not  all  equally  appealing  to  educators  or  local  school  boards  as 
Dr.  Lieber  testified.    Several  suggestions  for  federal  contributions  made 
better  sense. 

For  whatever  they  are  worth.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
them  with  you  as  briefly  as  possible.     First,  the  Issue  of  accountability  in 
public  schools  must  be  clarified  soon.    The  suggestion  of  value-added 
education  makes  some  sense,  but  it  makes  no  sense  as  a  basis  for  funding.  If 
only  those  schools  that  are  providing  superior  progress  for  students  are 
provided  with  additional  funding,  the  schools  that  may  need  assistance  the 
most  are  least  likely  to  have  access  to  that  assistance  when  It  is  most 
needed.   Not  all  of  the  schools  with  low  measured  achievement  will  sliov»  the 
greatest  gains  although  it  is  true  that  such  schools  will  find  It  easier  to 
produce  cccrroendabic  gains.    Second,  the  idea  of  providing  added  assistance 
only  to  schools  with  programs  of  proven  merit  fails  to  recognize  that  seed 
money  is  often  needed  to  turn  those  schools  of  less  merit  toward  greater 
effectiveness  with  their  students. 

Third,  the  testimony  on  the  impact  of  Job  corps  programs  included  the  note 
that  those  in  the  programs  were  made  to  realize  that  this  was  their  last 
ChAIlCfi.   True,  the  Job  Corps  has  experienced  sane  superior  results.  Public 
schools,  however,  cannot  take  this  Mast  chance'  position  with  their  students. 
Nor  can  the  public  schools  provide   programs  as  limited  In  scope  and  depth  as 
is  usually  true  of  Job  Corps  Centers.    Mark  Tucker's  testimony  about 
accountability  is  far  closer  to  the  sorts  of  things  school  personnel  would 
find  workable.    His  caveat  that  it  would  require  financial  support  not  now 
available  must  be  dealt  with  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  parties  responsible 
for  the  support  of  education  within  a  framework  of  state  control  and  limited 
federal  concern. 

If  the  testimony  bearing  on  equity  suggested  a  federal  role.  It  may  have  Dcen 
in  the  portions  of  the  connents  that  noted  substantial  differences  in  the 
various  states'  abilities  to  fund  public  schools  and  the  reconmedation  for  the 
federal  government  to  fund  research  and  provide  a  clearing  house  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  the  findings  of  research.    There  are  many 
able  scholars  In  colleges  and  universities  that  do  not  currently  have  access 
to  research  funds  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of  the  issues  most 
pertinent  to  learning  In  areas  such  as  those  noted  by  Mark  Tucker.  Currently 
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more  money  Is  oelng  spent  on  research  on  oaslc  learning  proDlems  oy  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  by  any  other  federal  agency. 

As  for  federal  Involvement  In  equity  financing  of  education,  the  variations  In 
wealth  of  the  states  means  that  some  states  must  have  some  relief  without 
catsgorlcal  strings  attached  In  ways  the  restrict  the  individual  state  from 
coming  to  grips  with  the  unique  problems  faced.   When  the  economy  of  the 
country  permits,  perhaps  the  plan  set  forth  in  defeated  Schnni  Aid  Act  put 
before  Congress,  I  believe  In  I960  or  1961.  should  be  revisited. 

Finally,  I  found  the  distinction  made  between  education  and  schooling  of 
Importance  to  the  larger  issues  of  giving  vision  to  school  reform.  A 
clarification  may  also  be  needed  for  discriminating  between  training  and 
education.   This  Issue  Is  confused  at  state  and  local  levels  by  such 
recocnnendatlons  as  the  publication  of  state-wide  test  results  for  school 
districts  and  schools,  a  reccninendatlon  In  place  In  a  couple  of  states  In  a 
lesser  form  and  now  promoted  by  the  Governor  of  Missouri.  Superintendent 
Lleber  would  praise  such  a  practice  because  It  would  provide  a  basis  for  the 
marketplace  approach  to  motivating  excellence  and  school  Improvements.  There 
are  numerous  technical  reasons  to  question  the  efficacy  of  such  a  practice. 
Among  those  reasons  is  the  llkelyhood  that  schools  will  focus  more  attention 
on  the  'old  basics*  that  can  be  taught  and  measured  more  easily  and 
economical ly. 

Enhancement  of  the  "education"  of  students  demands  a  more  complex  system  of 
Instruction  and  assessment  than  will  be  economically  feasible  for  most  school 
districts.    Educators  of  prominence  recognize  the  feedback  value  of  assessment 
results  but  frequently  press  for  different  views  of  accountability.   A  more 
reasonable  view  of  accountability  would  be  to  hold  school  districts  and 
Individual  schools  responsible  for  establishing  clarity  on  the  meaning  of 
education  and  having  In  place  systematic  school  Improvement  programs  with 
sound  evaluation  activities  In  place  with  which  to  assess  the  Improvemenc 
program.    Such  evaluation  activities  should  lead  teachers  and  building 
administrators  to  In-depth  Inquiry  Into  the  nature  of  the  goals  they  seek,  how 
their  students  are  achieving  In  terms  of  those  goals,  the  learning 
characteristics  of  the  students  they  teach,  and  their  personal  professional 
approaches  to  Instruction  and  administration  designed  to  achieve  the  school's 
goals.    Such  Inquiries  must  focus  on  Improvements  much  closer  to  the  heart  of 
the  Issues  of  teaching  and  learning  rather  than  trying  to  solve  lear.nlng 
problems  In  schools  by  adding  staff  members  or  providing  another  machine  or 
room  for  this  or  that  purpose.    It  Is  recognized  that  some  schools  do  need 
more  space  and  that  some  schools  are  without  the  most  promising  eeducational 
technology. 
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I  have  probably  taken  too  much  of  your  time  with  thoughts  that  have  already 
occurred  to  you.   Again,  please  feel  sood  about  the  leadership  you  have 
provided  in  the  nation's  efforts  to  regain  significant  world  economic  vitality 
ard  strength. 

Respectful ly. 


James  L.  Cral9niie 
President  of  NAESP/OPESA 
Hal  I Ing  Address: 
214  HUl  Hall 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia.  MO  65211 

Copies  to:  Dr.  Samuel  Sava.  Executive  Director 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals 


COMPETITIVENESS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORK  FORCE 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1987 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Health 

OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,^  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  tO  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2S59,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Sarbanes;  and  Representatives  Hamilton, 
Scheuer,  Fish,  and  Wyden. 

Also  present:  Deborah  Matz,  professional  staff  member. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SCHEUER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Representative  Scheuer.  Good  morning.  Today  we  are  continu- 
ing our  series  of  hearings  on  Competitiveness  and  the  Quality  or 
the  American  Work  Force.  Once  again,  we  have  a  very  impressive 
set  of  witnesses  who  I  and  my  colleagues  are  pleased  to  welcome. 

In  fact,  today  the  witnesses  are  particularly  important:  elected 
State  officials;  a  school  supervisor;  teachers;  and  a  representative 
of  the  largest  organization  of  teachers.  These  indeed  are  the  people 
at  the  front  line  in  our  battle  for  education  reform. 

Our  first  witness  is  Hon.  Robert  Orr,  Governor  of  the  State  ot  In- 
diana, who  is  serving  a  second  term.  He  has  demonstrated  a  strong 
commitment  to  education  excellence  and  improving  the  quality  ot 
education  in  Indiana.  And  to  introduce  Governor  Orr,  it  is  my  very 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  senior  House  Member  of  the  JEC, 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from  Indiana,  Lee  Hamilton. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  HAMILTON 
Representative  Hamilton,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  high  privilege^ for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  Governor  of  our  btate  ot  In- 
diana, Gov.  Robert  Orr.  He  has  a  remarkable  record  of  public  serv- 
ice having  served  in  the  State  senate  for  4  years,  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  our  State  for  8  years,  and  as  Governor  for  7  years, 
completing  now  his  second  term.  r  t  j- 

Governor  Orr  is  deeply  respected  in  the  State  ot  Indiana. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  had  a  very  strong  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  he  has  had  a  strong  interest  in  education  reform. 
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He  will  speak  to  us,  I  am  sure,  in  his  testimony  with  respect  to 
his  A+  Program  for  Educational  Excellence,  a  program  adopted  by 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  and  he  has  certainly  recognized,  as 
very  few  leaders  in  the  country  have,  the  connection  between  edu- 
cation and  the  U.S.  position  in  world  trade  and  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  industry. 

^  So  it  is  a  very  high  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  good  friend  and  the  Governor  of  our  State,  Gov.  Robert 
Orr. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Lee.  Governor, 
if  you  will  bear  with  us  for  just  a  moment,  we  have  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Confess  from  the  State  of  Oregon  who  would  like  to 
introduce  the  witness  who  will  follow  you,  Hon.  Vera  Katz.  She  is 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  first 
woman  speaker  of  the  house. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  Ron  Wyden  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  distinguished  witness  from  Oregon. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  WYDEN 

Representative  Wyden.  Thank  yoa  very  much.  Chairman 
Scheuer.  Chairman  Scheuer,  I  particularly  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  leadership  in  this  field.  I  think  this  is  essential  to  Ameri- 
can competitiveness,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  it  is  a  pleasure  always  to  work  with  you  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  on  these  other  vital  issues,  and  com- 
mend you  for  holding  these  important  hearings. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Wyden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  the  witnesses  who  are 
about  to  share  with  this  committee  their  ideas  on  educational  ex- 
cellence.  In  particular,  I  want  to  welcome  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mme,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  a  decade.  Speaker  Vena  Katz, 
who  I  thmk  really  sets  the  standard  for  leadership  at  the  State 
level  on  these  important  issues,  and  I  think  the  whole  Congress 
will  benefit  from  the  excellent  counsel  that  Speaker  Katz  has  to 
offer  on  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1983  I  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Merit  Pay  Task  Force,  where  we  studied  the  proposals  on  how  to 
improve  our  educational  system  and  high  teacher  quality.  In  this 
area,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  encourage 
bright  young  people  to  enter  the  teaching  field,  and  we  need  more 
incentives  to  the  outstanding  teachers  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  my  service  on  that  task  force,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  called  the  Talented  Teacher  Act  which  gave 
scholarships  to  bright  young  people  to  go  into  teaching  and  fellow- 
ships to  outstanding  teachers  in  the  classroom.  This  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  become  law.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral educational  initiative  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years  to  try 
to  help  attract  bright  people  into  teaching  and  keep  the  outstand- 
ing teachers  we  now  have. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  as  a  result  of  a  staff  survey  that  we 
have  recently  conducted,  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  seek- 
ing these  scholarships  and  these  fellowships  has  far  increased  the 
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number  of  positions  available,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  can  set 
a  model  for  further  Federal  action  and  also  for  State  initiatives  in 
this  area. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ron. 
I  am  going  to  include  my  opening  statement  for  the  record,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  you  do  the  same. 
Representative  Wyden.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Now  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  a  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SARBANES 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  The 
Senate,  unfortunately,  is  going  to  be  voting  very  shortly  and  I  am 
going  to  have  to  leave. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  repeat  again  what  I  have  said  before  about 
these  hearings,  which  you  have  organized.  I  think  they  are  making 
a  major  contribution. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  Congressman  Hamilton  here  this  morning, 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  its  rank- 
ing House  Member.  Congressman  Hamilton  has  provided  effective 
leadership  to  the  committee  in  the  past,  and  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  agenda  that  I  did  with  you  when  we  focused  on  education  as  an 
important  priority  for  the  committee  to  consider. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  Governor  Orr  here.  Governor,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  my  old  friend,  Governor  Riley. 

Speaker  Katz,  we  are  honored  that  you  are  here.  We  know  the 
effective  leadership  you  have  exercised  at  the  State  level  on  behalf 
of  education.  We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

I  probably  won't  be  here  at  the  start  of  the  second  panel,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  underscore  that  the  subcommittee  will 
be  hearing  from  Superintendent  John  Murphy  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  School  System  in  Maryland,  the  Nation's  14th 
largest  educational  system.  He  has  done  an  absolutely  superb  job 
as  superintendent— absolutely  superb.  Over  the  past  3  years,  he 
has  introduced  a  highly  successful  Magnet  Schools  Program,  a 
Principals'  Academy,  a  comprehensive  Program  for  Students  at 
Risk,  an  excellent  accountability  system  for  the  school  employees. 

I  visited,  in  fact.  Prince  George's  County  just  a  week  ago  to  see 
what  they  were  doing  in  the  school  system  and  it  is  a  very  impres- 
sive performance,  and  I  know  the  committee  is  going  to  draw  a 
great  deal  of  strength  and  enlightenment  from  Superintendent 
Murphy's  testimony  when  he  comes  before  you  in  the  second  panel. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Sarbanes.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  at  this  time  to  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Senator  Paul  Sarbanes 
and  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  for  their  outstandhig  and  always 
enthusiastic  support  for  these  hearings  and  the  purpose  behind 
them,  mainly  for  America  to  get  at  the  business  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  work  force  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  standard  of 
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living,  stop  the  export  of  jobs,  compete  successfully  in  global  com- 
merce, and  achieve  the  kind  of  quality  of  life  that  we  all  want. 

A  literate,  productive,  and  competitive  work  force  is  an  indispen- 
sable precondition  to  all  those  things. 

Before  we  call  our  first  witness,  at  this  point  I  will  include  the 
opening  statements  that  I  have  for  the  record,  without  objection. 

[The  written  opening  statements  of  Representatives  Scheuer, 
Fish,  and  Wyden  follow:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 
CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  SCHEUER 
OCTOBER  27,  1987 


Today  we  are  continuing  our  scries  of  hearings  on  Competitiveness 
and  the  Quality  of  the  U.S.  Workforce.  Once  again  we  have  a  very 
impressive  group  of  witnesses  who  I  am  pleased  to  welcome. 

in  fact,  the  witnesses  today  are  particularly  important. 
Elected  state  officials,  a  school  supervisor,  teachers  and  a 
representative  of  the  largest  organization  of  teachers —  these 
are  the  people  at  the  front  line  in  our  battle  for  education 
reform.  You  are  the  people  responsible  for  det'^rmining  what  our 
education  goals  ought  to  be,  what  changes  in  our  current  teaching 
standards  and  methods  are  needed  and  how  these  changes  can  be 
introduced  effectively.  You  are  also  the  people  who  are 
constantly  challenged  to  find  adequate  resources  to  maintain  and 
upgrade  the  education  system,  and  most  important,  you  are  the 
people  who  teach  our  children  and  bear  the  ultimate 
responsibility  — and  gratification — for  this  enoimous 
accomplishment . 

As  you  may  know,  this  is  the  fifth  of  eight  days  of  hearings  on 
the  topic  of  Competitiveness  and  the  Quality  of  the  American 
Workforce.  Over  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Committee  has  heard 
from  a  wide-range  of  experts  on  the  various  aspects  of  this 
issue.  I  must  admit  that  I  am,  indeed,  disturbed  about  much  of 
the  testimony  the  Committee  has  been  receiving. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  importance  of  an  educated 
and  skilled  workforce  to  industry  and  ultimately  to  our  nation's 
competitive  position  in  the  world.  But  we  have  also  heard  some 
very  discouraging  facts:  that  most  jobs  in  the  future  will 
require  higher  levels  of  education,  that  half  a  million  students 
drop  out  of  high  school  each  year,  and  that  an  additional  700,000 
who  graduate  are  barely  able  to  read  their  own  diplomas.  Equally 
disturbing,  we  have  also  been  advised  that  many  others,  although 
capable  of  reading  and  writing  proficiently,  simply  have  not 
learned  to  think  and  process  infoirmation,  skills  that  are  and 
will  be  increasingly  indispensable  to  members  of  the  workforce. 
While  our  witnesses  represented  a  broad  spectrum  of  viewpoints, 
they  all  agreed  on  one  matter— that  scjhools  are  simply  not 
responding  adequately  to  the  changing  needs  of  industry  and  are, 
thus,  not  preparing  our  students  to  participate  meaningfully  in 
the  workforce. 

We  have  heard  how  crucial  it  is  that  schools  reform  their 
teaching  methods,  revamp  their  recruitment  and  promotion 
policies,      and       utilize     new     technologies      and  management 
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techniques.  Further,  we  have  been  advised  that  the  American 
people  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  education  our 
children  are  receiving,  support  educational  reform,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  additional  taxes  to  implement  improvements. 

The  witnesses  before  us  today  are  the  people  who  make  the 
policies  for  the  states  and  implementing  them  in  the  schools, 
reconciling  the  needs  of  students ,  teachers ,  parents  and 
taxpayers.  You  are  the  people  who  can  tell  us  what  are 
realistic  expectations  for  the  schools  and  for  the  students.  We 
are  interested  in  hearing  about  the  reforms  you  have  attempted 
and  both  your  successes  and  failures  at  implementation  as  well  as 
the  reactions  of  parents  and  students. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  FOR  REP.  HAMILTON  FISH 
BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 
"THE  COMPETITIVENESS  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WORKFORCE" 
OCTOBER  27,  198? 

ALONG  WITH  CONGRESSMAN  SCHEUER,  I  AM  DELIGHTED  TO  BE  HERE 
THIS  MORNING  TO  WELCOME  OUR  DISTINGUISHED  WITNESSES  TO  THIS 
SERIES  OF  JEC  HEARINGS  ON  "COMPETITIVENESS  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORKFORCE."    THESE  ARE  AN  IMPORTANT  SERIES  OF  HEARINGS 
BECAUSE  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  IS  CONFRONTED  WITH  NEW,  FAR-REACHING 
CHALLENGES  THAT  WILL  REQUIRE  A  SUSTAINED  NATIONAL  EFFORT  BY  OUR 
GOVERNMENT,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  SCHOOLS  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  MEET  THEM. 

TODAY »S  HEARING,  "WHY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  FAIL  TO  MEET  THE 
STANDARD  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT,"  IS  PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT 
BECAUSE  I  BELIEVE  PREPARING  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
DFMANDS  OF  THE  MARKF       .OC  SH'     ^  ''^  OUR  HIGHEST  PRIORITY. 

WITNESSES  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  'lAVE  TESTIFIED  THAT  THE  JOB 
MARKET  OF  THE  YEAR  2000  WILL  BE  FAR  DIFFERENT  THAN  THE  MARKET  Or 
TODAY.     "WORKFORCE  2000,"  THE  EXCELLENT  STUDY  BY  THE  HUDSON 
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INSTITUTE,  CONCLUDES  THAT  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  THE  YEAR  2000,  THE 
FASTEST  GROWING  JOB  CATEGORIES  WILL  BE  IN  PROFESSIONAL, 
TECHNICAL,  AND  SALES  FIELDS  REQUIRING  THE  HIGHEST  EDUCATION  AND 
SKILL  LEVELS.     ACCORDING  TO  THE  REPORT,        PERCENT  OF  NEW  JOBS 
WILL  BE  IN  THE  HIGHEST  SKILL  GROUPS  COMPARED  WITH  ONLY  PERCENT 
OF  CURRENT  JOBS.     IT  IS  OBVIOUS  THAT  IF  WE  SIMPLY  PROCF.ED  WITH 
BUSINESS  AS  USUAL,  THE  UNITED  STATES  WILL  BE  BURDENED  WITH  A 
GENERATION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  WILL  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  PERFORMING  THE 
TASKS  DEMANDED  OF  THEM  IN  THE  MARKETPLACE. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CAN  PLAY  A  VITAL  ROLE  IN  INSURING 
THAT  SUCH  A  SCENARIO  DOESN'T  HAPPEN.     I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  OMNIBUS 
EDUCATION  BILL,  WHICH  WAS  RECENTLY  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  TOWARD  ADDRESSING  THIS 
ISSUE.     I  WAS  PARTICULARLY  PRIVILEGED  TO  COSPONSOR  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  BILL  THAT  ADDRESS  THE  SPECIAL  UhiOS  OF  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
CHILDREN,  DROPOUTS  AND  THE  PHYSICALLY  CHALLENGED.     THE  BILL  IS  AN 
IMPORTANT  FIRST  STEP  BUT  FAR  MORE  WORK  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE. 

I  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  TODAY 'S ^HEARIKJS  BECAUSE  THE 
ISSUES  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  HAVE  A  FAR-REACHING  IMPACT  ON  ALL 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS,  INCLUDING  MY  OWN  IN  NEW  YORK.     SO  I  WILL 
BE  FOLLOWING  THIS  MORNING'S  TESTIMONY  WITH  SPECIAL  CARE. 

TMANK  YOU. 
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OPENING  REMARKS 
CONGRESSMAN  RON  WYDEN 
AT  A  HEARING  BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMirrEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  COMPETITIVENESS 


OCTOBER  27,  1987 


Mr«  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  today  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  the  witnesses  who  are  about  to 
share  with  this  committee  their  ideas  on  educational  excellence*  In  particular,  I  welcome 
the  Speaker  of  the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives,  Vera  Katz*  Speaker  Katz  is  also  the 
Director  of  Development  at  Portland  Community  College  and  served  on  the  Carnegie  Task 
Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession* 

In  1983,  as  a  member  of  the  Merit  Pay  Tisk  Force,  I  studied  the  proposals  on  how  to 
improve  our  educational  system*  and  high  teacher  quality  was  a  key  issue*  In  this  area,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  we  had  a  long  way  to  fro  to  encourage  bright  young  people  to  enter 
the  teaching  field  and  we  needed  more  incentives  to  the  outstanding  teachers  we  have* 

Ihe  task  force's  efforts  paid  off  in  getting  the  only  federal  educational  excellence 
legislation  passed  into  law  in  1984*  lhat  law*  then  called  the  l^lented  Teacher  Act, 
addressed  the  jteacher  quality  issue  in  both  ways  —  it  provided  scholarships  to  encourage 
bright  students  to  enter  the  profession  and  awaided  fellowships  to  the  top  teachers 
already  in  the  classroom* 

Ihis  federal  scholarship  program  —  the  Congressional  Teacher  Scholarships —provides 
tuition  assistance  to  top  high  school  students  who  agree  to  teach  primary  or  secondary 
school  following  their  college  graduation*  High  school  seniors  who  meet  the  demanding 
academic  requirements  can  receive  up  to  $5,000  a  year  in  tuition  assistance  toward  a 
four-year  undergraduate  degree*  In  return,  scholarship  recipients  must  agree  to  teach  two 
years  for  every  year  as  a  Congressional  Teacher  Scholar* 

Ihe  response  to  this  initiative  has  been  overwhelming*  My  staff  has  conducted  random 
state  surveys  on  the  numbers  of  qu-^hficd  applicants  seeking  these  scholarships,  and  in 
every  state  we  surveyed,  there  liave  been  dozcas  more  qualified  applicants  tlian  there 
have  been  scholarships  to  awari* 

Iho  Qirista  McAuliffe  Fellowships  —  named  to  honor  the  courageous  social  studies 
teacher  who  was  to  have  been  the  first  educator  in  space  "  awiirded  fellowships  of 
$25,000  to  ennch  the  professional  kno^vledge  of  1 1 5  teachers  around  the  country*  In 
exchange*  these  teachers  agre<^  to  return  to  a  teaching  position  in  their  school  districts 
for  two  years.  We're  even  getting  some  early  pay-off  in  this  fellowship  program  as  many 
of  these  teacher-fellows  are  planning  to  use  tiieir  fellowships  for  projects  designed  to 
enrich  the  professional  knowledge  of  their  colleagues* 

Ihese  two  efforts  are  only  the  beginning  more  initiatives  for  educational  excellence  are 
beginning  at  the  state  level  and  in  the  private  sector*  In  Oregon,  Speaker  Katz  was 
instrumental  in  pushing  through  several  educational  excellence  initiatives.  Die  Oregon 
Teacher  Corps  bill*  which  complements  the  Congressional  Teacher  Scholarship  program, 
will  provide  even  more  tuition  assistance  to  bright  would-t>e  teachers  In  our  state* 

And  with  cooperation,  creativity,  and  determination*  we  can  build  even  more 
opportunities  like  these.  Hie  Oregon  Teac>^er  Corps  bill  is  a  good  example  of  combined 
federal  and  state  efforts  that  maximize  the  education  funding*  In  addition,  the  pnvate 
sector  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  Oregon  education* 
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iVo  long  felt  t»ut  the  business  community  could  also  set  up  similar  scholarship  programs, 
Ihe  educational  and  community  service  rewarxls  would  far  exceed  the  financial 
commitments  of  corporations  that  would  participate.  In  some  states.  Including  Oregon, 
the  state  scholarship  commissions  could  administer  the  lunds  from  the  private  sector. 
State  and  federal  officials,  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  pnvate  sector,  must  wori< 
together  to  encourage  these  innovative  approaches.  We  can  coonilnate  the  various 
Cilucatlon  Improvement  initiatives  and  encourage  creative  private  sector  Involvement  In 
education. 

American  education  can  benefit  greatly  from  this  kind  of  close  coordination,  as  good  ideas 
are  coming  out  of  all  levels  of  government  these  days,  as  well  as  the  private  sector. 

There's  no  doubt  that  education  is  crucial  to  making  the  the  economy  y>,xvk.  After  all, 
weVe  heanl  It  *ald  over  and  ove.-  again  that  an  experienced  and  capable  workforce  makos 
all  the  differxince  to  our  nation's  ability  to  be  competitive  in  the  international  market. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Governor,  Congressman  Hamilton  has 
given  you  a  wonderful  introduction.  Wo  are  looking  forward  very 
much  to  hearing  from  you.  Why  aon't  you  take  8  or  10  minutes  to 
chat  with  us  informally  about  your  views,  and  then  after  Speaker 
Katz  has  addressed  us,  I  am  sure  we  will  have  some  questions  for 
you. 

Let  me  interrupt  for  one  moment  by  saying  we  hope  you  will 
chat  with  us  informally  because  your  prepared  statement  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  record. 

Governor  Orr.  I  have  some  prepared  remarks  and  I  will  deviate 
from  them  a  little  bit  in  a  conversational  way. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  ORR,  GOVERNOR  OF  INDIANA 

Governor  Orr.  Let  me  greet  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman 
and  my  friend.  Congressman  Hamilton,  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  being  here  to  introduce  me  today,  as  someone  whom  I  have 
known  for  a  very  long  time,  from  hi3  very  earliest  days  vhen  he 
lived  in  my  home  town.  He  fled  it  later.  It  is  probably  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Evansville  that  he  did  so. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  give  a  Hoosier 
perspective  on  the  most  critical  issue  of  the  day,  education^  and  the 
key  it  holds  to  America's  future  ability  to  compete  in  a  global  econ- 
omy. 

Comparing  my  testimony  with  that  of  Governor  DiPrete  and 
Governor  Clinton  who  were  before  you  last  week,  they  emphasized 
the  retraining  of  the  work  force,  reeducating  of  the  illiterate,  and 
particularly  the  functionally  illiterate,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better 
work  force.  And  there  was  very  good  testimony  by  both  of  them. 

My  testimony  will  talk  more  about  educating  the  children  in  In- 
diana, educating  them  for  a  fast-changing  world,  providing  the 
whole  work  force  with  a  higher  level  of  cognitive  skills-^work  force 
eventually,  that  is— and  basic  knowledge,  and  giving  them  the  abil- 
ity to  be  flexible  to  meet  the  continuing  change  which  I  feel  sure  is 
going  to  take  place. 

We  in  Indiana  are  engaged  in  a  vast  structural  rc-vision  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  relevan- 
cies that  are  necessary  today.  We  are  also  retraining  workers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  State  money  doing  that,  re- 
training them  in  the  workplace  in  order  to  acquire  new  skills  so 
they  can  stay  employed— this  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  func- 
tion in  today's  economic  world— and  work  on  the  illiterate  and 
functional  illiterate  with  special  programs  as  well.  But  it  seems  to 
me  important  to  emphasize  particularly  elementary  education. 

It  is  a  joy  to  be  asked  to  testify  before  your  committee  because  it 
brings  rll  of  those  who  have  worked  hard  to  make  Indiana  a  leader 
in  the  education  reform  movement,  it  brings  us  before  you.  It  is 
further  recognition  that  we  accomplished  in  Indiana  last  winter 
and  spring,  in  creating  and  adopting  the  A-f  Program  for  Educa- 
tional Excellence,  something  that  is  really  noteworthy. 

Actually,  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Press  Club  recently. 
Secretary  Bennett  described  Indiana's  progmm  as  one  of  the  best 
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education  reform  bills  that  he  had  seen  and  he  complimented  it  .br 
the  accountability  that  it  brings  to  public  education. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  this 
A+  Program  in  this  morning's  testimony.  This  committee's  focus- 
ing its  attention  on  education  and  competitiveness  is  something 
that  they  should  be  complimented  for.  The  Government  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  keeping  America  from  losing  out  in  world  competi- 
tion. 

I  must  reiterate  a  conviction,  however,  which  is  that  with  all  due 
respect  to  Congress  and  the  members  of  this  committee,  in  the  end 
it  is  State  governments  which  are  best  equipped  to  make  America 
competitive  again  by  giving  her  the  best  educated  work  force  in  the 
world. 

^  In  Indiana,  we  view  the  global  challenge  with  undivided  atten- 
tion. Like  much  of  industrial  America,  we  have  endured  the  costs 
of  not  being  prepared.  The  recession  of  the  early  1980's  hit  doubly 
hard  in  Indiana  and  many  of  our  sister  States  where  our  industrial 
economy  was  traditionally  tied  to  automobiles  and  to  steel  and 
other  consumer  durables.  But  the  two  industries  that  I  refer  to 
were  deeply  affected  then  by  low  productivity. 

Like  all  of  our  Midwestern  neighbors,  we  have  clawed  our  way 
back  to  the  point  where  today  more  people  are  working  in  Indiana 
than  at  any  time  in  our  State's  history.  Even  so,  we  can't  afford  to 
take  it  easy. 

Memories  of  despair  that  were  brought  about  by  this  wrenching 
economic  change  are  really  a  motivator  for  the  unprecedented 
action  like  the  A-{-  Program  passage.  We  are  going  to  continue  in 
Indiana  to  be  strong  economically  and  have  continued  growth  in 
the  21st  Century,  but  we  must  prov^*'!e  our  future  work  force  with  a 
new  level  of  knowledge.  We  must  prepare  for  tomorrow  by  con- 
stantly improving  public  education.  Not  to  do  so  is  simply  to  ignore 
the  obvious  international  challenge  of  friends  and  enemies  alike, 

A  steadily  growing  trade  deficit,  largely  caused,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  inability  of  American  business  to  export  its  manufactured 
products  as  effectively,  for  example,  as  Germany,  Japan,  Holland, 
and  many  many  other  nations  as  well,  poses  a  serious  problem  for 
America  as  does  the  steady  decline  of  manufacturing  jobs, 

I  told  the  legislature,  before  making  our  landmark  A-{-  education 
proposal  in  my  state  of  the  State  address  last  January— and  I  quote 
myself:  "Clearly,  we  are  a  nation  under  economic  attack  and  un- 
prepared for  the  rigors  of  international  competition.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  now  to  become  competitive,  the  next  generation  will 
become  the  first  in  15  generations  of  Americans  to  inherit  a  stand- 
ard of  living  lower  than  that  of  their  parents." 

To  put  it  in  a  few  words,  we  must  learn  how  to  sell  abroad  all  of 
American  industry. 

That  is  rhetoric.  Now  let  me  share  a  real  story  that  illustrates 
the  immensity  of  our  challenge.  A  couple  of  weelvs  ago,  I  hosted  an 
event  for  young  business  leaders  from  around  the  State  of  Indiana. 
One  of  these  men  was  the  president  of  a  small  manufacturing  en- 
terprise, typical  of  many  in  rural  Indiana,  with  a  strong  industrial 
base. 

He  approached  me  and  said,  "Governor,  what  can  I  do  to  help 
increase  the  amount  of  learning  that  goes  on  in  our  schools?"  And 
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I  had  talked  to  them  about  our  A-{-  Program.  He  had  reason  to  ask 
because  his  company  had  just  finished  interviewing  nearly  300 
people  in  order  to  fill  six  jobs.  He  had  discovered  that  most  could 
neither  read  the  directions  on  the  job  applications,  nor  could  they 
fill  them  in  correctly. 

He  had  learned,  firsthaiid,  the  sad  truth  that  we  are  continuing 
to  graduate  from  high  school  every  year,  still,  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unprepared  to  apply  for  a  job  or  to  fulfill  the  funda- 
mental tasks  of  today's  workplace,  not  taking  into  account  at  all 
tomorrow's  workplace. 

That  gentleman  askod  me  the  same  question  that  provides  the 
theme  for  today's  hearing:  Why  do  high  school  students  fail  to 
meet  the  standard,  and  what  do  we  do  about  it? 

In  Indiana,  our  main  response  has  come  in  the  area  of  early  pre- 
vention or  early  intervention.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  high  school  graduates  is  to  give  youngsters  a 
solid  educational  foundation  in  the  early  years  of  schooling.  Three 
particular  features  of  the  A-{-  Program  put  this  philosophy  into 
action. 

The  first  is  the  full  implementation,  statewide,  of  something  we 
call  Prime  Time,  a  program  for  grades  K  through  3.  Prime  Time 
provides  an  18:1  ratio  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  and  a  20:1 
ratio  in  second  and  third  grade.  The  result,  of  course,  is  more  disci- 
pline and  more  learning  in  the  classroom.  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  greater  individualized  instruction  during  a  period  in  a  child's 
development  when  he  or  she  is  most  capable  of  learning. 

Teachers  can  spend  more  one-on-one  time  with  pupils  and  they 
can  bring  low  achievers  up  to  speed,  and  they  can  provide  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  academically  talented.  It  simply  opens  the  doors  to 
greater  creativity. 

The  Prime  Time  Program  was  singled  out  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  1984  as  among  one  of  the  Nation's  major  reforms.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  brought  it  into  the  school  systems  in  Indiana 
and  made  it  possible  for  kids  to  learn  and  relearn  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  and  that  is  what  we  are  really  aiming  at:  To  relearn  off 
into  the  future. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  that  is  absolutely  necessary  because  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  work  force  in  the  future  which  is  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  changes  that  are  going  to  take  place,  they 
have  to  be  flexible. 

I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  mention  that  this  Prime  Time  Pro- 
gram has  been  voluntary  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  state- 
funded  to  the  largest  degree.  It  is  now  almost  universal  in  Indiana. 

We  have  two  important  initiatives  in  the  A+  Program  beyond 
that.  Statewide  proficiency  testing  and  ihe  elimination  of  social 
promotions — those  going  together— build  upon  the  momentum  for 
change  and  innovation  inspired  by  the  clearly  evident  need  for  ad- 
ditional improvement  in  the  delivery  of  education. 

The  Indiana  Statewide  Test  for  Education  Progress— it  is  called 
ISTEP— will  be  administered  in  seven  grades  in  elementary  and 
high  school.  It  takes  the  California  Achievement  Test  and  tailors  it 
to  Indiana  in  its  proficiencies.  It  is  the  curriculum  for  Indiana  and 
the  standard  proficiencies  that  have  been  developed  by  our  depart- 
ment of  education. 
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Students  who  score  below  the  minimum  will  be  required  to  take 
summer  remediation  and  pass  a  different  version  of  the  ISTEP 
before  they  can  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade.  The  aim  of  this  is 
simply  to  enable  all  students  to  keep  pace  with  their  contemporar- 
ies, with  their  peers,  and  try  to  prevent  this  dropout  situation 
which  has  besieged  us. 

This  technique  is  preferable,  I  think,  every  way  to  the  false  ad- 
vancement allowed  by  social  promotion,  which  is  a  virus  which  has 
plagued  public  education  nationally  with  increasing  impact  in  this 
last  generation. 

We  believe  the  effort  to  curb  social  promotions  in  Indiana  are  es- 
pecially timely  in  an  era  when  a  combination  of  societal  changes 
have  helpjed  create  a  whole  new  cJass  of  students  we  all  call  "chil- 
dren at  risk."  It  is  these  children  who  suffer  the  worst  effects  of 
social  promotions. 

They  are  there,  these  children  at  risk,  in  the  classrooms  when  I 
visit  elementary  schools  around  our  State,  which  I  do  very  fre- 
quently. I  can't  pick  them  out  as  being  different.  They  look  the 
same.  Their  eyes  tell  me  the  same  story.  They  are  hopeful  and 
eager  and  curious  and  expectant.  Whether  this  is  in  a  city  school  in 
the  inner  city  or  a  rural  school,  a  poor  school  or  a  rich  school,  the 
eyes  always  look  the  same.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that  these  curious 
and  expectant  faces  mask  the  tragic  fate  that  awaits  many  of  them 
who  will  fall  behind  early  and  never  catch  up. 

These  students  are  the  ones  that  we  hope  to  identify  through 
ISTEP  and  get  back  on  track  with  subsequent  remediation.  That  is 
the  v/hole  idea. 

The  tragedy  of  social  promotion  just  has  to  end.  America  cannot 
tolerate  a  practice  that  takes  bright-eyed  youngsters  and,  in  12 
short  years  or  less,  turns  them  into  incompetent  high  school 
alumni  or,  worse  yet,  dropouts  who  fall  by  the  wayside  along  the 
way.  All  of  these  people  will  be  destined  for  underachievement  for 
their  lifetime,  or  perhaps  welfare  rolls. 

The  positive  effects  of  catching  children  at  risk  before  they  fall 
through  the  cracks  will  show  up  in  a  better  prepared  high  school 
graduate  who  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  postsecondary  education  a 
more  sophisticated  workplace  will  demand  in  the  future. 

If  kids  have  trouble  in  school  they  should  not  be  written  off. 
They  should  not  be  shoved  through  the  system.  They  need  help  and 
in  Indiana  we  have  taken  the  steps,  I  believe,  to  provide  it. 

In  addition  to  helping  stop  social  promotions,  we  expect  the 
ISTEP  testing  program  to  be  our  primary  means  for  bringing  more 
accountability  to  public  education.  We  asked  Hoosier^  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $630  million  on  top  of  about  $4.5  billion  Lr  their  public 
schools  over  the  next  2  years,  the  year  we  are  in  now  and  the  year 
following.  We  raised  taxes  to  support  the  more  stringent  require- 
ments of  A-I-.  We  thought  it  only  right  as  a  result,  that  parents 
and  taxpayers  have  for  the  first  time  a  way  to  measure  perform- 
ance of  their  local  schools. 

ISTEP  results  will  be  made  public  school  building  by  school 
build 'ng,  so  that  parents  and  taxpayers  will  know  how  well  their 
kids  are  doing,  how  well  the  schools  are  performing.  ISTEP  results 
are  the  kind  of  thing  that  figure  prominently  in  our  new  system  of 
school  accreditation  which  now  focuses  on  outputs  instead  of  those 
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inputs  that  we  have  always  used  in  the  past  as  a  way  by  which  to 
accredit  schools. 

Finally,  ISTEP  scores  will  be  one  of  four  key  elements  in  a  new 
performance  reward  system  for  individual  schools.  The  others  are 
school  attendance  and  the  achievement  of  proficiencies  in  English 
and  language  arts  and  the  achievement  of  proficiencies  in  mathe- 
matics. 

I  want  to  add  one  element  that  is  also  in  the  prepared  statement 
and  sp^k  on  it  just  very  briefly,  and  that  is  better  principals.  It  is 
our  belief  that  accountability  in  education  will  mean  greater  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  individual  school  principal.  When  one  thinks 
about  it,  a  good  principal  can  make  an  excellent  school,  even  with 
teachers  that  may  not  be  the  best.  But  even  the  best  teacher,  with 
an  inadequate  principal,  will  probably  not  be  turning  out  the  best 
education. 

We  established  a  Principals'  Leadership  Academy  last  year>  the 
goal  of  which  is  to  provide  additional  training  for  instructional 
leadership,  inspirational  instructional  leadership  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  school,  for  approximately  200  principals  a  year, 
those  principals  getting  their  instruction  from  their  fellow  princi- 
pals. It  is  a  smashing  success  in  its  first  year  and  it  is  having  an 
amazingly  good  effect  upon  those  principals  that  have  attended 
that  academy. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  will  elevate,  school  after  school,  to  being 
an  A+  school,  rather  than  one  that  is  just  doing  a  mediocre  job.  It 
is  an  accountability  feature  among  the  many  that  I  believe  is  a 
part  of  what  we  regarded  in  this  last  legislative  session  as  really  a 
"full  court  press"  as  we  basketball  enthusiasts  in  Indiana  put  it. 
We  employed  every  technique  we  knew  of  to  get  it  enacted  into  law 
and  V3  are  now  employing  every  technique  we  possibly  can  to 
assure  its  proper  implementation. 

i  have  a  commercial  that  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  was  part 
of  this  full  court  press,  and  it  is  important.  I  will  take  only  a 
moment,  but  let  me  show  it  to  you.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  helped  us  with  in  funding. 

[Commercial  shown.] 

Governor  Orr.  It  was  designed  to  bring  people's  attention  to  this 
program.  You  only  saw  about  half  of  it,  which  I  guess  is  the  aver- 
age of  the  span  of  vision  of  most  Americans  in  watching  their  tele- 
vision sets. 

Let  me  conclude  simply  by  saying  there  is  a  lot  more  to  the  A-}- 
Program  than  I  have  highlighted  this  morning.  It  does  encompass 
24  new  and  expanded  initiatives.  As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  testi- 
mony, my  prepared  statement  provides  more  dfttail.  You  should 
also  have  received  in  advance  this  pamphlet  which  we  are  very 
proud  of,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  educators  all  over  the  State 
of  Indiana,  which  outlines  our  program,  A+  Program,  called 
"Measuring  Up,"  which  is  what  we  are  really  attempting  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  commitee  and  compliment  you  for  your 
efforts  and  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  shed  some  light  on  a  very 
exciting  development  in  America's  heartland  as  Indiana  leads  the 
way  into  a  challenging  new  era  for  public  education.  Now  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  the  far  West. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Orr  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  ORR 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  THANK  YOU  FOR 
PROVIDING  ME  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GIVE  A  HOOSIER  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE 
MOST  CRITICAL  ISSUE  OF  THE  DAY  -  EDUCATION  -  A.TD  THE  KEY  IT  HOLDS  TO 
AMERICA'S  FUTURE  ABILITY  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY. 

BEING  ASKED  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOUR  COMMITTEE  IS  PARTICULARLY 
GRATIFYING  FOR  THE  HONOR  IT  BRINGS  TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  WORKED 
HARD  TO  MAKE  INDIANA  A  LEADER  IN  THE  EDUCATION  REFORM  MOVEMENT.  IT 
IS  FURTHER  RECOGNITION  THAT  WHAT  WE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  INDIANA  LAST 
SPRING  IN  CREATING  AND  ADOPTING  THE  "A+  PROGRAM  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE"  WAS  INDEED  NOTEWORTHY. 

IN  A  SPEECH  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  HERE  LAST  MONTH, 
EDUCATION  SECRETARY  BENNETT  CALLED  OUR  PROGRAM  "ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
EDUCATION  REFORM  BILLS"  THAT  HE  HAS  SEEN  AND  COMPLIMENTED  IT  FOR  THE 
ACCOUNTABILITY  IT  BRINGS  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA.  I  AM 
DELIGHTED  TO  HAVE  THIS  CHANCE  TO  TELL  YOU  A  LITTLE  ABOUT  THE  A+ 
PROGRAM,  AND  TO  HAVE  A  MORE  COMPLETE  EXPLANATION  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  THESE  PROCEEDINGS. 
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I  WANT  TO  COMPLIMEIJT  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  FOCUSING  ITG  ATTENTION 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  COMPETITIVENESS.  GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  VITAL  ROLE  TO 
PLAY  IN  KEEPING  AMERICA  FROM  LOSING  OUT  IN  WORLD  COMPETITION,  BUT  I 
MUST  HERE  REITERATE  MY  CONVICTION.  WITH  ALL  RESPECT  TO  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE,  IN  THE  END  IT  IS  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 
WHICH  ARE  BEST  EQUIPPED  TO  MAKE  AMERICA  COMPETITIVE  AGAIN  BY  GIVING 
HER  THE  BEST-EDUCATED  \JORKFORCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  INDIANA,  WE  VIEW  THE  GLOBAL  CHALLENGE  WITH  UNDIVIDED 
ATTENTION.  LIKE  MUCH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA,  WE'VE  ENDURED  THE  COSTS 
OF  NOT  BEING  PREPARED.  THE  RECESSION  OF  THE  EARLY  1980s  HIT  DOUBLY 
HARD  IN  INDIANA,  WHERE  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY  HAS  TRADITIONALLY 
BEEN  TIED  TO  AUTOMOBILES  AND  STEEL  —  TWO  INDUSTRIES  DEEPLY  AFFECTED 
BY  LOW  PRODUCTIVITY.  LIKE  ALL  OF  OUR  MIDWESTSRN  NEIGHBORS,  WE'VE 
CLAWED  OUR  WAY  BACK,  TO  THE  POINT  WHERE  TODAY,  MORE  PEOPLE  ARE 
WORKING  IN  INDIANA  THAN  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  C^JR  STATE'S  HISTORY.  EVEN  SO,  WE 
CANT  AFFORD  TO  TAKE  IT  EASY. 

THE  MEMORIES  OF  DESPAIR  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  WRENCHING  ECONOMIC 
CHANGE  ARE  A  GREAT  MOTIVATOR  FOR  UNPRECEDENTED  ACTION  LIKE 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  A+  PROGRAM.  IF  INDIANA  IS  TO  CONTINUE  ITS  STRONG 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  INTO  THE  21st  CENTURY,  WE  MUST  PROVIDE  OU  A  FUTURE 
WORKFORCE  ciYTH  A  NEW  LEVEL  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  WE  MUST  PREPARE  FOR 
TOMORROW  WITH  CONSTANTLY  IMPROVING  PUL'^IC  EDUCATION.  NOT  TO  DO  SO 
IS  SIMPLY  TO  IGNORE  THE  OBVIOUS  INTERNATIONAL  CHALLENGE  OF  FRIENDS 
AND  ENEMIES  AUKE. 
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A  STEADILY  GROWING  TRADE  DEFICIT,  LARGELY  CAUSED  BY  THE 
INABILITY  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  TO  EXPORT  ITS  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 
AS  EFFECTIVELY  AS  GERMANY,  JAPAN  AND  HOLLAND,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  POSES  AS 
SERIOUS  A  PROBLEM  FOR  AMERICA  AS  DOES  THE  STEADY  DECLINE  OF 
MANUFACTURING  JOBS.  INDEED,  AS  I  TOLD  '"HE  INDIANA  LEGISLATURE  BEFORE 
MAKING  OUR  LANDMARK  A+  EDUCATION  PROPOSAL  IN  MY  STATE  OF  THE  STATE 
ADDRESS  LAST  JANUARY:  "CLEARLY  WE  ARE  A  NATION  UNDER  ECONOMIC 
ATTACK  AND  UNPREPARED  FOR  THE  RIGORS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION.  IF  WE  DO  NOT  DO  SOMETHING  NOW  TO  BECOME  COMPETITIVE, 
THE  NEXT  GENERATION  WILL  B?iCOME  THE  FIRST  IN  15  GENERATIONS  OF 
AMERICANS  TO  INHERIT  A  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  LOWER  THAN  THAT  OF  THEIR 
PARENTS." 

THAT'S  THE  RHETORIC.  NOW  LET  ME  SHARE  A  REAL  STORY  THAT 
ILLUSTRATES  THE  IMMENSITY  OF  OUR  CHALLENGE.  A  COUPLE  OF  WEEKS  AGO,  I 
HOSTED  AN  EVENT  FOR  YOUNG  BUSINESS  LEAOERS  FROM  AROUND  THE  STATE 
OF  INDIANA.  ONE  OF  THESE  GENTLEMEN,  WHO  IS  PRESIDENT  OF  A 
MANUFACTURING  ENTERPRISE  IN  A  TYPICAL  RURAL  INDIANA  COMMUNITY  WITH 
A  STRONG  INDUSTRIAL  BASE,  APPROACHED  ME  AND  SAID,  "GOVERNOR,  WHAT 
CAN  I  DO  TO  HELP  INCREASE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LEARNING  THAT  GOES  ON  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS?" 

HE  'IAD  GOOD  REASON  TO  ASK.  HIS  COMPANY  HAD  JUST  FINISHED 
INTERVIEVJING  NEARLY  300  PEOPLE  TO  FILL  6  JOBS.  HE  DISCOVERED  THAT  MOST 
COULD  NEITHER  READ  THE  DIRECTIONS  ON  JOB  APPLICATIONS  NOR  COULD 
THEY  FILL  THEM  IN  CORRECTLY. 
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THIS  MAN  LEARNED  FIRST-HAND  THE  SAD  TRUTH  THAT  WE  ARE 
CONTINUING  TO  GRADUATE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  FAR  TOO  MANY  AMERICANS 
WHO  ARE  UNPREPARED  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  JOB  OR  TO  FULFILL  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  TASKS  OF  TODAY'S  WORKPLACE,  LET  ALONE  TOMORROW'S. 

THAT  GENTLEMAN  ASKED  ME  THE  SAME  QUESTION  THAT  PROVIDES  THE 
THEME  FOR  TODAY'S  HEARING:  "WHY  DO  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  FAIL  TO  MEET 
THE  STANDARD  AND  WHAT  DO  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT?" 

m  INDIANA,  OUR  MAIN  RESPONSE  HAS  COME  IN  THE  AREA  OF  "EARLY 
PREVENTION"  OR  "EARLY  INTERVENTION."  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  IS  TO  GIVE  YOUNGSTERS  A 
SOLID  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING.  THREE 
PARTICULAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  A+  PROGRAM  PUT  THIS  PHILOSOPHY  INTO 
ACTION. 

FIRST  IS  THE  FUT.L  IMPLEMENTATION,  STATEWIDE,  OF  OUR  "PRIME  TIME" 
PROGRAM  FOR  GRADES  K-THROUGH-3.  PRIME  TIME  PROVIDES  AN  IS-TO-l 
PUPIL/TEACHER  RATIO  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE,  AND  A  20-TO-i 
RATIO  IN  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADE.  THE  RESULT,  OF  COURSE,  IS  MORE 
DISCIPLINE  AND  MORE  LEARNING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM.  OF  EQUAL  IMPORTANCE 
IS  THE  GREATER  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  DURING  A  PERIOD  IN  A  CHILD'S 
DEVELOPMENT  WHEN  HE  OR  SHE  IS  MOST  CAPABLE  OF  LEARNING. 

TEACHERS  CAN  SPEND  TIME  ONE-ON-ONE  WITH  PUPILS,  BE  IT  BRINGING  THE 
LOW  ACHIEVERS  UP  TO  SPEED  OR  CHALLENGING  THE  ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED.  IT  SIMPLY  OPENS  THE  DOOR  TO  MORE  CREATIVITY. . 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  SINGLED  OUT  INDIANA  FOR  PRIME  TIME,  LISTING  IT 
AMONG  THE  NATION'S  BEST  EDUCATION  REFORMS  OF  1984.  SINCE  THEN,  PRIME 
TIME  HAS  CONTINUED  TO  HELP  EQUIP  HOOSIER  CHILDREN  WITH  THE  SKILLS 
NEEDED  TO  LEARN  AND  RE-LEARN  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THEIR  LIVES.  AND,  AS  I 
MENTIONED,  WITH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  A+  PROGRAM,  THE  BENEFITS  OF  PRIME  TIME 
ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  NEARLY  EVERY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENT  IN  THE  EARLY 
GRADES  THROUGHOUT  INDIANA. 

TWO  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  INITIATIVES  OF  THE  A+  PROGRAM  - 
STATEWIDE  PROFICIENCY  TESTING  AND  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  "SOCIAL 
PROMOTIONS"  -  BUILD  UPON  THE  MOMENTUM  FOR  CHANGE  AND  INNOVATION 
INSPIRED  BY  THE  CLEARLY  EVIDENT  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
THE  DELIVERY  OF  EDUCATION.  THE  INDIANA  STATEWIDE  TESTING  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  PROGRAM,  OR  "ISTEP,"  wlLL  BE  ADMINISTERED  EACH 
SPRING  IN  GRADES  1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  AND  11.  ISTEP  IS  THE  CALIFORNIA 
ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  TAILORED  TO  REFLECT  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  INDIANA 
SCHOOLS  AND  STANDARD  PROFICIENCIES  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  INDIANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  SCORE  BELOW  THE  MINIMUM  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
TAKE  SUMMER  REMEDIATION  AND  PASS  A  DIFFERENT  VERSION  OF  ISTEP  BEFORE 
THEY  CAN  BE  PROMOTED  TO  THl!  NEXT  GRADE.  OUR  AIM  IS  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  THEIR  NORMAL  GRADE 
LEVEL  BY  ACQUIRING  THS  NECESSARY  LEVEL  OF  KNOWLEDGE  TO  DO  SO.  THIS 
TE:;HNIQUE  is  preferable  in  every  way  to  the  FALSE  ADVANCEMENT 
ALLOWED  BY  SOCIAL  PROMOTION,  A  VIRUS  WHICH  HAS  PLAGUED  PUBLTC 
EDUCATION  WITH  INCREASING  IMPACT  IN  THE  LAST  GENERATION. 
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WE  BELIEVE  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  CURB  SOCIAL  PROMOTIONS  IN  INDIANA  ARE 
ESPECIALLY  TIMELY  IN  AN  ERA  WHEN  A  COMBINATION  OF  SOCIETAL  CHANGES 
HAVE  HELPED  CREATE  A  WHOLE  NEW  CLASS  OF  STUDENTS  KNOWN  AS 
"CHILDREN-AT-RISK."  IT  IS  THESE  CHILDREN  WHO  SUFFER  THE  WORST  EFFECTS 
OF  SOCIAL  PROMOTIONS, 

THEY  ARE  THERE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  WHEN  I  VISIT  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
AROUND  THE  STATE.  A  LOT  OF  TIMES,  I  CANTT  :»ICK  THEM  OUT  FROM  THEIR 
CLASSMATES.  ALL  6-  AND  7-YEAR-OLDS  HAVE  THAT  SAME  LOOK  IN  THEIR 
EYES.  SOME  KIDS  ARE  SHY.  SOME  ARE  BOLD.  BUT  THE  EYES  ARE  ALWAYS  THE 
SAME  -  HOPEFUL,  EAGER,  CURIOUS  AND  EXPECTANT.  WHETHER  IN  A  CITY 
SCHOOL  OR  RURAL  SCHOOL,  POOR  SCHOOL  OR  RICH  SCHOOL,  THE  EYES  ARE 
ALWAYS  THE  SAME. 

BUT  THE  SAD  FACT  IS,  THESE  CURIOUS  AND  EXPECTANT  FACES  MASK  THE 
TRAGIC  FATE  THAT  AWAITS  MANY  OF  THEM  WHO  WILL  FALL  BEHIND  EARLY  AND 
NEVER  CATCH  UP. 

THESE  ARE  THE  STUDENTS  WE  HOPE  TO  IDENTIFY  THROUGH  ISTEP,  AND 
GET  BACK  ON  TRACK  WITH  SUBSEQUENT  REMEDIATION. 

THE  TRAGEDY  0?  SOCIAL  PROMOTIONS  MUST  END.  AMERICA  CANNOT 
TOLERATE  A  PRACTICE  THAT  TAKES  BRIGHT-EYED  YOUNGSTERS  AND,  IN  12 
SHORT  YEARS  OR  LESS,  TURNS  THEM  INTO  INCOMPETENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI, 
OR,  WORSE  YET,  DROPOUTS  ALONG  THE  WAY,  ALL  OF  WHOM  WILL  BE  DESTINED 
FOR  LIFETIME  UNDERACHIEVEMENT  OR  WELFARE  ROLLS. 
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THE  POSITIVE  EFFECTS  OF  CATCHING  CHILDREN  AT-RISK  BEFORE  THEY 
FALL  THROUGH  THE  CRACKS  WILL  SHOW  UP  IN  A  BETTER-PREPARED  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE  CAPABLE  OF  ACQUIRING  THE  POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  A  MORE  SOPHISTICATED  WORKPLACE  WILL  DEMAND  IN  THE 
FUTURE.  KIDS  HAVING  TROUBLE  IN  SCHOOL  SHOULDNT  BE  WRITTEN  OFF  AND 
SHOVED  THROUGH  THE  SYSTEM.  THEY  NEED  HELP,  AND,  IN  INDIANA,  WE'VE 
TAKEN  STEPS  TO  PROVIDE  IT. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  HELPING  STOP  SOCIAL  PROMOTIONS,  WE  EXPECT  THE  ISTEP 
TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  BE  OUR  PRIMARY  MEANS  FOR  BRINGING  MORE 
ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.  WE  ASKED  HOOSIERS  TO  PAY  AN 
ADDITIONAL  $630  MILLION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OVER  THE  NEXT  TWO  YEARS. 
WE  RAISED  TAXES  TO  SUPPORT  THE  MORE  STRINGENT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A+. 
THEREFORE,  WE  THOUGHT  IT  ONLY  RIGHT  THAT  PARENTS  AND  TAXPAYERS 
HAVE  -  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  -  A  WAY  TO  MEASURE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THEIR 
LOCAL  SCHOOLS. 

ISTEP  RESULTS  WILL  BE  MADE  PUBLIC  -  SCHOOv.  BUILDING  BY  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  -  SO  THAT  PARENTS  AND  TAXPAYERS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  MEASURE  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  THEIR  SCHOOL  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

ISTEP  SCORES  WILL  ALSO  FIGURE  PROMINENTLY  IN  OUR  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
SCHOOL  ACCREDITATION,  WHICH  NOW  FOCUSES  ON  OUTPUTS  INSTEAD  OF 
INPUTS  ONLY;  ON  THE  DELIVERY  OF  EDUCATION  RATHER  THAN  A  TALLY  OF  THE 
ADEQUACY  OF  BRICKS  AND  MORTAR  OR  OTHER  TANGIBLE  ASSETS. 

FINALLY,  ISTEP  SCORES  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  FOUR  KEY  ELEMENTS  IN  A  NEW 
PERFORMANCE  REWARD  SYSTEM  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS.  THE  OTHERS  ARE 
STUDENT  ATTENDANCE  RATES,  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PROFICIENCIES  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PROFICIENCIES  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
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THESE  KINDS  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY  FEATURES  WERE  OPPOSED  BY  VARIOUS 
LOBBYING  GROUPS  MORE  CONCERNED  IN  MAINTAINING  THE  STATUS  QUO  THAN 
IN  IMPROVEMENT  THROUGH  INNOVATION,  AS  WE  FULLY  EXPECTED.  IT  WAS  A 
FULL-COURT  PRESS  FROM  START  TO  FINISH,  EMPLOYING  EVERY  KNOWN 
TECHNIQUE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS  AND  SOME  NEW  ONES  WE 
INVENTED.  THE  COST  WAS  LARGELY  BORNE  BY  A  GROUP  OF  CONCERNED 
CITIZENS  WHO  RAISED  THE  FUNDS  TO  PAY  FOR  SUCH  ELEMENTS  AS  THE  TV 
COMMERCIAL  PM  ABOUT  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU.  (roll  tape) 

THERE'S  MUCH  MORE  TO  THE  A+  PROGRAM  THAN  WHAT  PVE  HIGHLIGHTED 
THIS  MORNING.  IT  ENCOMPASSES  24  NEW  AND  EXPANDED  INITIATIVES,  AND,  AS  I 
SAID  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  MY  TESTIMONY,  MY  WRITTEN  COMMENTS  PROVIDE 
MORE  DETAIL.  YOU  SHOULD  ALSO  HAVE  RECEIVED  IN  ADVANCE  THIS  PAMPHLET 
WHICH  I  HAVE  IN  MY  HAND  WHICH  PROVIDES  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  OUR 
INITIATIVES. 

LET  ME  AGAIN  COMPLIMENT  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  ITS  EFFORTS  AND  THANK 
YOU  FOR  INVITING  ME  TO  SHED  SOME  LIGHT  ON  SOME  VERY  EXCITING 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AMERICA'S  HEARTLAND  AS  INDIANA  LEADS  THE  WAY  INTO  A 
CHALLENGING  NEW  ERA  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
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WRITTEN  ADDBNDUM  TO  GCVEW.'OR'S  ORAL  TESTMOKY 

The  A+  Program  has  been  crafted  with  an  eye  on  the  21st  Centuryp  mindful  of  the 
need  for  a  better  educated  workforce  competitive  with  any  in  the  world.  The  paramount 
goal  is  to  prepare  Indiana  schoolchildren  for  vastly  different  future  working  conditions,  a 
truly  global  society  and  the  far  tougher  competition  it  will  bring. 

The  marriage  of  the  information  age  and  sophisticated  manufacturing  processes  in 
the  next  generation  will  demand  highly  knowledgeable  people  capable  of  learning  new 
techniques  throughout  their  lives. 

Indiana's  A-t-  Program  aims  to  answer  the  challenge,  to  g^ive  Indiana  youngsters  a 
foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  learning,  and  a  chance  to  compete  in  a  harsh,  unforgiving 
new  world.  It  is  the  most  sweeping  education  reform  package  in  Indiana  history  and  the 
most  comprehensive  education  program  enacted  by  any  stete  legislature  in  Amsrlca  this 
year.  It  compares  favorably  with  top  education  reform  efforts  of  the  decade. 

The  A-t-  Program  encompasses  24  new  and  expanded  initiatives,  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  our  fine  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  H.  Dean  Evans.  It 
will  cost  $4.5  billion,  including  an  unprecedented  increase  of  $630  million,  for  the  1987- 
89  bicnneum. 

To  fund  the  program,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  approved  increases  In  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  that  will  raise  $750  million  in  new  revenue  over  the  next  two 
years. 


ACCOUNTABILrrY 

More  than  sheer  numbers,  it's  the  accountability  provisions  In  the  A-t-  Program  that 
make  its  adoption  so  significant.  This  program  doesn't  simply  increase  the  flow  of  new 
dollars  into  Indiana  schools. 
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What  makes  the  A+  Program  truly  historic  Is  that  it  will  change  thz  way  xhoob 
perform.  From  now  on,  tnd  for  the  first  time,  schools  In  Indiana  —  not  school 
corporations  or  the  whole  state  system,  but  individua]  schools  —  will  he  he?d  accountable 
to  parents  and  taxpayers  for  their  performance.  Principals  and  teachers  at  local  schools 
will  be  setting  goab  and  objectives  and  then  will  be  measured  against  those  and  other 
standards.  From  now  on,  the  focus  In  Indiana  edrxratlon  will  be  on  measuring  results  In 
each  school,  asking  the  question:  "How  well  are  our  kids  learning?' 

The     Program  establishes  a  school  accreditation  syst«^m  based  on  results.  For 
years,  Indiana's  accreditation  system  considered  only  Inputs,  like  whet»)er  a  school  had  a 
full  teaching  staff,  enough  classroom  space  and  enough  books  In  the  library.  Kow, 
outputs  such  as  attendance  rates,  graduation  rates,  and  reading  and  math  proficiencies 
will  become  the  key  elements  of  accreditation. 

BTEP 

The  most  Important  p<;rfdrmancc  measurement,  though,  will  be  provided  by  the 
hdiana  Statewide  Testing  for  Educational  Prc^css  progran',  or  *<ISTEP,'*  a  standardized 
test  to  be  given  in  sev^'n  grades  In  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  test  Is  a  Callfomli 
Achievement  Test  tailored  to  reflect  the  curriculum  of  Indiana  schools  and  standard 
proficiencies  developed  by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Education* 

Schools  meeting  expected  performance  on  ISTEP  and  In  these  other  'V>utput'*  areas 
will  receive  full  accreditation,  subject  to  review  every  five  years.  Schools  not  meeting 
reasonable  performance  levels  will  be  expected  to  work  with  state  Department  of 
Education  officials,  parents  and  other  community  leaders  to  develop  Improvement  plans. 

ISTEP  scores  will  also  be  one  of  four  key  elements  In  a  new  PERFORMANCE- 
BASED  REWARD  system  for  Individual  schools.  The  others  are  student  attendance  rates, 
achievement  of  proficiencies  in  English  and  language  arts,  and  achievement  of 
proficiencies  In  mathematics. 
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Tlii'-  "new"  idea,  which  prevails  in  nearly  all  fields  of  American  endeavor  except 
public  education,  will  reward  schools  with  extra  funds  for  improved  performance.  Ten 
million  dollars  has  been  allocated  for  this  prograrri* 

Performance*^ased  rewards  will  not,  as  some  fear,  make  the  state's  wealthier 
school  districts  richer.  The  ne   program  is  designed  to  reward  improvement*  And  every 
school  has  the  potential  of  receiving  a  substantial  reward  for  significant  improvement 
over  its  previous  year's  performance* 

STEP%  use,  however^  will  not  be  liniite<i  v&  \ate  and  local  education  ofHcials,  For 
parents  «id  taxpayers,  STEP  will  be  the  most  pr  crful  tool  in  the  aiecountabUity 
toolbox. 

Test  results  each  >?0r  will  be  made  public  —  school  building  by  school  building  —  so 
parents  and  taxpayers  will  have  a  ruler  with  which  to  actually  measure  performance*  We 
will  now  have  a  way  to  measure  a  school's  performance  by  the  degree  of  annual 
improvement  in  student  achievement* 

From  now  on,  parents  and  taxpayers  will  be  able  to  look  at  their  neighborhood 
school's  performance,  compare  it  to  oth?**  similar  schools,  and  decide  for  therriselves 
whether  their  school  measures  up. 

For  parents  and  taxpayers  v;ho  live  in  a  district  whose  school  consistently  scores 
lower  than  schools  like  theirs,  publication  of  ISTEP  results  will  provide  solid  grounds  for 
demanding  bettor  performance  and  motivation  for  getting  involved  in  educational 
improvement* 

Likewise,  parents  and  taxpayers  who  live  in  outstanding  school  districts  will  be 
encouraged  to  reward  outstanding  performance  and  support  the  maintenance  of 
excellence* 

Up  until  now,  parents  and  taxpayers  have  had  no  way  of  knowing  if  schools. 
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principals  and  teachers  were  performing  well  o:  poorly.  Now  they  will  know.  ISTEP  will 
give  the  public  a  greater  role  in  public  schools.  That's  what  accountability  is  all  about. 

EEMEDIATION 

ISTEP  will  also  be  a  key  diagnostic  tool  for  educators.  The  test  will  be  given  each 
spring  in  gra'fes  I,  vs,  3,  6,  8,  9,  and  11,  with  mandatory  summer  remediation  to  follow  for 
those  .students  who  score  ijelow  the  minimum.  This  will  work  as  a  safety  net,  identifying 
students  who  need  help  early  in  their  academic  lives,  before  they  slip  through  the 
cracks.  It  will  help  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  "social  promotions,"  where  children  are 
shoved  through  the  system  even  if  they  haven't  earned  a  promotion  to  the  next  grade. 
Too  many  of  these  students  today  end  up  dropping  out  of  school.  ISTEP  and  remediation 
aim  to  keep  them  on  course  from  the  time  they  enter  the  public  school  system  until  they 
leave  with  a  diploma. 

To  further  discourage  social  promotions,  the  state  may  withh  eld  funds  from  school 
corporations  that  continu3  to  socially  promote  students.  There  are,  however,  waiver 
provisions  included  in  the  bill  which  are  designed  to  preserve  some  flexibility  for  local 
school  officials  in  deciding  who  must  repeat  a  grade. 

BETT5R  PRINCIP  AI^ 

Accountability  in  education  will  mean  even  greater  responsibility  for  indivic  al 

school  building  principals  —  the  most  important  people  in  public  education.  They  are  the 

"CEOs,"  the  instructional  leaders  who  set  the  tone  for  what  goes  on  within  a  school's 

walls.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  receive  the  best  training  possible. 

To  assure  they  get  it,  the  A+  Program  secured  continued  funding  for  the  Indiana 

Principal  Leadershjp^  Academy^  a  program  established  two  years  ago,  at  my  urging,  to 

provide  advanced  training  in  instructional  leadership  and  improve  school  management 

skills  for  Indiana  public  school  principals.  The  academy  is  a  two-year  program,  involving 

18  days  of  training  for  about  200  principals  a  year. 
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OTHER  KEY  mnunvBs 

other  key  facets  of  the  A+  Program  include: 

*  Expansion  of  Project  Prime  Time,  our  landmark  program  to  reduce  class  size  in 
early  grades.  (Prime  Time  mandates  an  18-to-l  pupil/teacher  ratio  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and  a  20-to-l  ratio  in  second  and  third  grade. 
Research  shows  that  smaller  class  sizes  are  uniquely  important  in  the  early 
grades); 

*  Lengthening  the  school  year  by  five  days  and  requiring  that  lost  days  be  made 
up*  (Until  the  A+  Program  was  passed,  Indiana  had  the  shortest  school  year  in 
the  country); 

*  Required  annual  performance  evaluations  for  teachers  and  principals; 

*  Increased  funding  for  gifted  and  talented  programs; 

*  Expanded  programs  using  computers  in  the  classroom; 

*  An  Educational  Opportunity  Program  for  "at-risk"  students  (with  an 
appropriation  of  $20  million); 

*  A  minority  teacher  recruitment  program; 

*  Financing  of  textbooks  for  children  qualifying  for  U.S.  free  lunches; 

*  New  programs  to  teach  Indiana  students  the  history,  culture  and  language  of 
Japan  and  China,  and; 

*  A  beginning  teacher  internship  program  requiring  all  new  teachers  to  spend  a 
year  as  an  intern  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  a  mentor  teacher  before  full 
certification. 


THE  FOUNDATION 

The  A-^  Program  builds  upon  a  series  of  other  education  reforms  enacted  earlier  in 
the  Orr  Administration.  Education  was  our  top  priority  long  before  the  A+  Program  was 
ever  proposed.  In  fact,  a  recent  New  York  Times  article  ranked  Indiana  third  in  the 
country  in  the  percentage  increase  in  revenue  per  pupil  for  public  school  from  1983-86. 
That  doesn't  include  the  record  increases  approved  by  this  year's  legislature* 

During  the  four  years  before  the  1987  General  Assembly  session,  more  education 
reforms  and  school  improvement  initiatives  were  enacted  than  in  any  period  in  the  last 
50  years.  These*  included: 

*  Prime  Time; 

*  Increased  high  school  graduation  requirements  for  the  fir^t  time  in  50  years. 
Extra  year  of  English  added  ond  the  number  of  science  and  math  credits  needed 
for  graduation  doubled; 

*  Student  competency  testing  at  3rd,  6th  and  8th  grades,  with  remediation  for 
those  in  need; 

*  Increased  state  funding  for  education  by  13  percent  in  the  midst  of  the  1981-83 
lecession.  (Indiana  was  among  only  a  handful  of  states  to  do  so); 
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•  Th«  Indiana  Consortium  for  Computer  and  High  Technology  Education.  Indiana's 
computer  instructional  programs  have  bee\y  ranked  in  the  top  lU  in  tne  nation  by 
Electronic  Learning  Magazine.  The  state  has  loaned  nearly  $20  million  to  local 
schools  for  computers  in  the  classroom; 

•  The  Principal  Leadership  Academy; 

•  The  Indiana  College  Placement  Assessment  Center  to  evaluate  basic  skills  of 
prospective  college  students  betore  graduation  from  high  schooL  Goal  is  for 
parents,  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  to  know  specifically  where  each 
student  needs  to  improve  to  be  successful  in  college; 

•  Restructured  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  appointed  a  top-flight 
professional  educator ,  Dr.  H.  Dean  Evans,  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

This  fall,  we  have  foltowed  up  on  passage  of  the  A+  Program  with  a  secOiid 
campaign  to  insure  its  successful  implementation.  A  series  of  10  public  hearings  have 
been  held  around  the  state  to  familiarize  Hoosiers  with  the  new  program. 

We've  organized  a  group  of  volunteers  known  as  "Hoosiers  for  Better  Schools"  to 
help  insure  the  program's  proper  implementation. 

Fve  continued  my  practice  of  visiting  at  least  one  school  per  week. 

We've  put  together  a  first-class  brochure  explaining  the  new  initiatives  and 
continue  to  circulate  it  all  over  Indiana. 

My  office  is  publishing  periodic  newsletters  tracking  the  program's  implen>entation 
for  parents,  newspaper  editors,  teachers  and  administrators. 

A  series  of  television  public  service  announcements  encouraging  public  support  and 
involvement  in  education  are  in  production  and  will  begin  airing  before  the  year  is  out. 

In  short,  we  have  not  walked  away  from  education  just  because  the  legislature 
passed  some  new  laws.  There  is  much  work  still  to  be  done  —  both  in  Indiana  and 
throughout  the  country  —  if  America  is  to  have  the  kind  of  workforce  it  needs  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  global  economy. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you,  Speak- 
er Katz,  and  please  take  the  same  8  or  10  minutes  and  speak  to  us 
informally.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 
And  after  you  hav*^  chatted  with  us  for  8  or  1  minutes,  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  some  questions  for  both  of  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  VERA  KATZ,  SPEAKER,  OREGON  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Ms.  Katz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Congressman  Wyden. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  some  of  my  perspectives 
with  you  this  morning.  I  wear  several  hats.  I  am  the  only  Demo- 
cratic speaker— and  one  of  two— women  speakers— in  the  country. 
I  am  also  a  community  college  administrator.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  and  current- 
ly serve  on  the  National  Board  for  ProiBSsional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards. 

Representative  Scheu  sr.  I  might  say  that  all  of  our  witnesses 
today  are  members  of  tliat  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards. 

Ms.  Katz.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about 
the  issue  of  restructuring  schools,  the  political  problems  that  we 
face  at  the  local  level  in  doing  that,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  assisting  us. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  25  to  30  percent  who  dropout 
from  high  school,  what  we  call  the  "disappeared"  of  our  education- 
al system.  But  I  would  like  to  focus  some  of  my  remarks  today  on  a 
larger  group,  the  educationally  disengaged.  They  go  to  high  school, 
they  graduate,  soma  of  them  even  go  to  college  and  receive  diplo- 
mas. But  in  today's  economy  they  are  not  considered  successes  be- 
cause many  of  these  young  people  are  already  doomed  to  failure 
and  frustration.  Many  are  functionally  illiterate,  and  lack  basic 
and  critical  thinking  skills  that  are  essential  to  building  a  new 
American  economy  that  can  out  think— because  we  can  never 
outbid — our  competitors. 

We  all  know  that  because  of  technological  changes,  new  jobs  will 
appear,  and  old  jobs  will  disappear  overnight.  The  need  for  "occu- 
pational agility,"  and  meeting  the  needs  that  we  are  going  to  have 
of  these  workers,  means  that  the  quality  and  rigor  of  their  educa- 
tion will  even  be  more  critical  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  several  issues.  First,  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  demographics  and  some  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  our 
path.  Half  of  our  teachers  are  projected  to  leave  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  the  next  8  years.  During  that  same  period,  our  tradition- 
al recruiting  pool  of  college  graduates  will  steadily  shrink.  We 
must  resist  the  temptations  of  lowering  the  standards.  Instead,  we 
must  raise  the  standards  and  raise  the  expectations  for  tomorrow's 
teachers. 

A  uniform  national  benchmark  of  real  quality  and  high  profes- 
sional expectations  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  our  shared  vision 
of  educational  excellence.  That  is  why  the  Carnegie  proposal  for  a 
National  Board  of  Teaching  Standards  is  so  critical  to  this  Nation. 
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The  demographics  of  our  student  population  pose  similar  chal- 
lenges to  us  as  a  nation.  Those  students  who  now  have  the  most 
difficulty  in  school— Spanish-speaking,  minorities,  children  in  pov- 
erty—are also  those  whose  numbers  will  swell  in  the  coming  years. 

Today,  one  in  five  children  live  in  poverty.  One  in  two  will  live 
with  a  single  parent  before  they  are  18.  And  by  the  year  2000, 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  students  will  be  minorities.  We  will  be 
hard-pressed  just  to  stay  where  we  are.  Yet  that  is  a  prescription 
for  social  injustice  and  economic  disaster. 

Demographics  will  also  affect  how  we  finance  the  necessary  in- 
vestments in  educational  excellence.  For  the  next  decade,  for  the 
fastest  growing  group,  Americans  who  are^  50  and  older,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Will  these  citizens  provide  the  political  and  financial  sup- 
port to  ensure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  younger  generation? 
Will  they  continue  that  social  contract  where  they  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  and  the  young  pay  for  their  retirement? 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  while  our  expectations 
have  never  been  higher  for  our  schools,  they  ypll  be  higher  in  the 
years  to  come.  To  ask  too  little  from  our  schools  and  our  students 
is  to  doom  a  generation  of  Americans  to  second-class  status  in  to- 
morrow's economy. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  a  few  exceptional  leaders  that 
ordinary,  or  what  we  call  deprived  students,  are  capable  of  doing 
more  than  what  is  usually  expected  of  them. 

One  dramatic  example  is  George  Washington  Preparatory  School 
in  central  Los  Angeles  where  the  student  body  is  90  percent  black, 
10  percent  Hispanic  and  where,  after  3  hard  long  years,  the  princi- 
pal dropped  the  absenteeism  rate  to  30  percent,  and  70  percent — 70 
percent— of  their  graduates  go  on  to  college. 

Now,  he  had  to  do  more  than  just  manage  better.  He  demanded 
more.  He  demanded  more  out  of  his  teachers,  and  many  of  them 
left  the  school.  Teachers  were  told  they  had  to  assign  homework.  It 
was  mandatory  that  every  child  had  homework.  He  demanded  that 
parents  come  to  the  classroom  and  if  they  didn't  come  he  would 
phone  them,  not  using  a  recording  machine,  but  other  parents  to 
phone  them. 

D  was  not  considered  a  passing  grade.  A  C  represented  a  student 
at  risk.  And  brighter  students  had  a  moral  obligation,  a  community 
obligation  to  mentor  and  tutor  their  slower  peers. 

Unfortunately,  the  far  more  typical  high  school  is  the  one  that  is 
described  in  "The  Shopping  Mall  High  School"  where  most  stu- 
dents are  taking  a  course  here,  taking  a  course  there,  not  enrolled 
in  a  vocational  track,  not  enrolled  in  an  academic  track,  inhabiting 
an  eductional  no  man's  land  known  as  general  education. 

They  drift  quietly  from  course  to  course,  year  to  year.  They  are 
never  expected  or  encouraged  to  excel,  and  they  get  by.  The  fault 
lies  not  with  the  students  but  in  our  low  expectations  of  them. 

7'he  assumption  that  only  the  college  bound  noed  higher  schools 
is  elitist,  shortsighted,  and  a  sure  prescription  for  continued  eco- 
nomic decline. 

In  essence,  we  must  be  more  democratic  in  our  high  expectations 
of  students.  The  assumption  that  increased  expectations  will  turn 
off  students  and  increase  the  dropout  rate  and  an  abdication  of 
educational  responsibility— and  un-American. 
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This  leads  me  to  my  third  point,  the  need  for  State  policymakers 
and  local  school  districts  to  be  bold,  to  be  innovative,  and  to  be  cre- 
ative in  restructuring  the  American  school— the  same  testimony 
we  just  heard  from  the  Governor  of  Indiana. 

In  many  respects,  our  schools  reflect  a  19th  century  mentality- 
witness  the  180-day  calendar  year— overlaid  by  1950's  management 
style  that  has  already  brought  so  many  American  businesses  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

Some  exciting  initiatives  are  taking  place  around  the  country.  I 
am  sure  you  have  heard  many  of  them  during  your  testimony.  You 
heard  one  this  morning.  Schools  are  exploring  a  lot  of  the  models 
that  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  discussed  in  great  detail,  giving 
teachers  and  the  community,  and  even  students  real  power  to  set 
educational  goals  in  their  own  buildings  and  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  those  goals,  and  'providing  rewards  to  the  schools  and  to 
the  staff,  based  on  their  performance  in  student  progress. 

In  Oregon,  as  in  other  States,  our  initiative  just  passed  the  last 
legislative  session  where  we  had  a  mentoring  teacher  program  to 
help  beginning  teachers;  an  Oregon  Teachers  Corp.,  very  similar  to 
the  one  that  Q)ngressman  Wyden  passed  here  on  the  Federal  ievel, 
that  provided  forgivable  loans  to  the  best  and  the  brightest  to  go 
into  the  teaching  profession;  and  a  special  pilot  program  to  provide 
more  accountability  and  new  career  opportunities  for  teachers 
using  a  school  site  committee  model. 

Just  as  important  are  new  initiatives  that  attempt  to  forge  links 
between  high  schools  and  community  colleges.  While  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  new  jobs  created  by  the  year  2000  will  be  service  jobs, 
most  are  not  Wendy's  and  McDonald's  fast-food  jobs.  They  are 
"thinking  service"  jobs  and  they  will  require  some  postsecondary 
education. 

The  concept  of  Two  Plus  Two  is  an  exciting  idea,  to  ^ve  students 
a  combination  of  sound  academic  and  vocational  training.  The  key 
point  in  this  educational  program  is  the  beginning  of  the  lltn 
grade  where  the  general  track  student  begins  to  prepare  for  en- 
trance into  a  community  college  curriculum  that  will  help  them 
move  directly  into  either  a  1-  or  2-year  degree  program  with  a  di- 
ploma, prepared  for  broad-based  occupational  skills. 

Now,  the  political  problems  are  many.  The  challenge  is  to  engage 
and  mobilize  the  ranks  of  taxpayers,  business,  parents,  teachers;  to 
move  the  vision  of  an  educational  renaissance  out  of  the  blue 
ribbon  reports  and  into  the  classroom. 

As  political  leaders,  our  message  must  be  clear,  relentless,  and 
persistent.  To  the  three-fourths  of  our  taxpayers  who  don't  have 
any  children  in  school,  our  message  must  be  that  their  future  is 
connected  to  the  quality  of  schools  in  their  community  and  across 
the  Nation. 

To  business  leaders  and  to  labor,  our  message  must  be  clear  that 
the  price  of  mediocre  or  failing  schools  will  mean  economic  stagna- 
tion and  decline  for  them. 

To  parents,  our  message  must  be  that  signing  report  cards  is  no 
substitute  for  making  their  presence  directly  felt  in  the  school 
building  and  in  the  classroom. 

And  to  the  rank  and  file  teachers,  our  message  must  be  that  it  is 
time  to  let  their  own  leadership  know  that  they  are  ready  to  re- 
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think  long-held  ideological  beliefs  about  teacher-management  rela- 
tions; that  they  are  readj'  for  more  professional  responsibility  and, 
with  it,  increased  accountability  for  the  performance  of  their 
schools  and  for  the  performance  of  their  students. 

Our  job  as  political  leaders,  however,  also  requires  long-term 
thinking.  Legislatures,  like  most  political  institutions,  operate,  un- 
fortunately, on  a  short-time  horizon.  Yet  this  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  that  must  take  place  school-by-school,  State-by-State, 
is  a  long-term  prospect. 

I  see  two  main  roles  for  the  Federal  Government.  First,  it  has  got 
to  be  supportive  of  the  pioneers  of  educational  reform  who  have 
taken  the  risks,  the  political  risks,  and  who  have  challenged  the 
lazy  orthodoxies  of  the  educational  establishment. 

Second,  be  creative  about  how  you  can  use  your  limited  resources 
to  zero  in  on  elements  of  the  State's  long-term  goals. 

Despite  the  central  role  that  community  colleges  play  in  these  ef- 
forts, more  than  95  percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  however,  goes  to 
4-year  colleges  and  universities.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Federal 
categorical  aid  for  K  through  12  is  disbursed  in  proportion  to  a  dis- 
trict's underachieving  schools  and  students.  What  incentive  is 
there  for  real  progress? 

I  know  better  than  anybody  in  Oregon  that  financial  resources 
are  limited.  But  why  not  provide  for  more  incentives  for  the 
progress  of  these  schools  and  students,  especially  those  of  low 
income? 

There  is  a  special  urgency  to  what  in  my  mind  is  America's  most 
important  public  policy  challenge  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 
I  urge  you  to  be  bold,  to  be  supportive  wherever  you  can  be,  and 
above  all,  keep  this  issue  in  the  forefront,  in  the  limelight,  and  be 
persistent.  It  has  got  to  pay  off. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Katz  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  VERA  KATZ 


MY  NAME  IS  VERA  KATZ.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  OREGON  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.  I  AM  ALSO  AN  ADMINISTRATOR  AT  PORTLAND 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  IN  PORTLAND  OREGON;  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
CARNEGIE  TASK  FORCE  ON  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION.  AND  A 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEWLY-CREATED  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  TEACHING 
STANDARDS. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  MY  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  AND  BUILDING  A  QUALITY  WORKFORCE. 

I  ESPECIALLY  COMMEND  THE  J.E.C..  FOR  ITS  FOCUS  IN  THESE 
HEARINGS:  THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  AMERICA'S  "LINE  WORKERS," 
THE  MILLIONS  OF  TECHNICIANS  AND  OTHER  WORKERS  WHO  WILL  BE 
THE  FOOT  SOLDIER'S  IN  TOMORROWS  ECONOMY. 

NEVER  IN  OUR  NATION'S  HISTORY  HAVE  WE  DEMANDED  SO  MUCH  OF 
OUR  SCHOOLS.  YET  IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD.  OUR  EXPECTATIONS  WILL 
BE       AND  MUST  BE  —  EVEN  HIGHER. 

POLICY  MAKERS  ALSO  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  THAT  MAJOR  OBSTACLES 
UE  IN  OUR  PATH., 

AS  SPEAKER.  AND  AS  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATOR.  I  HAVE 
TRIED  TO  ANALYZE  SOME  FUTURE  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  POLITICAL 
TRENDS  TO  DETERMINE  HOW  THEY  MIGHT  AFFECT  OUR  EFFORTS  TO 
REVITALIZE  THE  SCHOOLS. 

TO  TAKE  FULL  ADVANTAGE  OF  OUR  OPPORTUNITIES.  WE  NEED  TO 
RECOGNIZE  THAT  HOW  SOME  OF  THOSE  TRENDS  MAY  CLASH  WITH  OUR 
HIGHER  EXPECTATIONS       FOR  OUR  EDUCATORS.  OUR  STUDENTS.  AND 
OUR  TAXPAYERS. 

CONSIDER  OUR  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  OUR  TEACHERS.  THE  CARNEGIE 
REPORT  SPOKE  ELOQUENTLY  OF  OUR  NEED  TO  RECRUIT  MORE  CAPABLE 
PEOPLE  TO  THE  PROFESSION;  TO  REFORM  TEACHER  EDUCATION;  TO 
HOLD  TEACHERS  TO  HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY;  AND  TO 
RESTRUCTURE  THE  PROFESSION  SO  THAT  TEACHERS  RECEIVE  BETTER 
PAY  AND  MORE  RESPONSIBILITY. 
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IN  THE  HOT  S  YEARS,  APPROXIMATELY  HALF  OUR  TEACHING  FORCE 
WILL  RETIRE,  MAKING  THIS  AN  EXCELLENT  TIME  TO  RAISE  OUR 
EXPECTATIONS. 

YET  IT  IS  ALSO  A  DANGEROUS  TIME.  DURING  THIS  PERIOD,  OUR 
TRADITIONAL  RECRUITING  POOL       RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
WILL  BE  DROPPING  BY  MORE  THAN  15%.  COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  'BABY  BUST'  GENERATION  IS  ALREADY 
KEEN,  AND  TALK  OF  •LABOR  SHORTAGES"  AMONG  THIS  AGE  CROUP  IS 
NOV  COMMON. 

FILLING  OUR  EMPTY  TEACHING  SLOTS  Will.  REQUIRE  EXTRA  EFFORT. 
WE  MUST  RESIST  THE  INEVITABLE  PRESSURE  TO  LOWER  PERFOllMANCE 
STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS  —  LEST  WE  UNDO  MUCH  OF  WHAT  WE'VE 
ACCOMPUSHED  SO  FAR. 

SECOND,  CONSIDER  OUR  EXPECTATIONS  OF  STUDENTS. 

A  JAPANESE  9TH  GRADER  WILL  HAVE  ALREADY  SPENT  AS  MUCH  TIME 
IN  SCHOOL  AS  AN  AMERICAN  12TH  GRADER.    AMERICAN  STUDENTS' 
SORRY  PERFORMANCE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISONS  ESPECIALLY 
IN  MATH  AND  SCIENCE       hllED  NOT  BE  BELABORED  HERE. 

GENERALLY  MEANING  WELL,  aND  IN  TIIE  NAME  OF  'UNDERSTANDING," 
MY  GENERATION  HAS  DONE  SOMETHING  SHAMEFUL.    IT  HAS  ASKED 
AND  EXPECTED       TOO  LITTLE  OF  OUR  STUDENTS.  IT  HAS  SOLD  THEM 
SHORT       AND  THE  FULL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THAT  CANNOT  HELP  BUT 
GIVE  US  PAUSE. 

WE  KNOW  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  FEW  EXCEPTIONAL  LEADERS 
THAT  "ORDINARY"  AND  "DEPRIVED"  STUDENTS  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  DOING 
FAR  BETTER  THAN  IS  OFTEN  EXPECTED.  ONE  DRAMATIC  EXAMPLE  IS 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PREFATORY  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CENTTJa  LOS 
ANGELES,  A  SCHOOL  WHOSE  STUDENT  BODY  IS  90%  BUCK,  10% 
HISPANIC,  AND  PREDOMINAiraY  LOW-INCOME. 

IN  THE  LAST  EIGHT  YEARS,  PRINCIPAL  GEORGE  MCKENNA,  HIS 
STAFF,  AND  INVOLVED  PARENTS  HAVE  TAKEN  A  SCHOOL  THAT  WAS 
ONCE  BLIGHTED  WITH  33%  ABSENTEEISM  AND  OPEN  GANG  CONFLICT 
AND  TURNED  IT  INTO  A  SHOWCASE  OF  WHAT  IS  POSSIBLE.  TODAY, 
ABSENTEEISM  IS  LESS  THAN  10%,  AND  70%  OF  THE  GRADUATES  GO  TO 
COLLEGE.  OVER  2800  KIDS*  NOW  ATTEND  THE  SCHOOL,  UP  FROM  1800 
—  AND  THERE  IS  A  WAITING  UST. 

HOWEVER,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  m^H  SCHOOL  IS  STILL  THE 
EXCEPTION,  NOT  THE  RULE.  AND  A  LOOK  AT  SOME  DEMOGRAPHIC 
TRENDS  SHOWS  HOW  MUCH  WE  HAVE  OUR  WORK  CUT  OUT  FOR  US. 

IN  PARTICULAR,  IT'S  CLEAR  THAT  THE  STUDENTS  WHOM  OUR  SCHOOLS 
NOW  FAIL  THE  MOST  —  RECENT  IMMIGRANTS,  MINORITIES,  CHILDREN 
IN  POVERTY  .-ARE  ALSO  THOSE  WHOSE  NUMBERS  WILL  SWELL  IN 
COMING  YEARS. 
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ONE  IN  FIVE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  NOV  LIVES  IN  POVERTY.  ONE  IN  TWO 
WILL,"  AT  SOKE  POINT.  LIVE  VITH  JTJST  A  SINGLE  PARENT.  BY  THE 
YEAR  2000,  ONLY  13%  OF  OUR  HEW  VORKERS  VILL  BE  AHERXCAN- 
BORN,  WHITE  MALES. 

TO  STAND  ST'LL  IS  TO  FALL  FTJRTHER  AND  FURTHER  BEHIND. 

INDEED,  THERE'S  AIREADY  EVIDENCE  THAT  VE'RE  LOSING  GROUND 
VITH  MANY  OF  THESE  STUDENTS.  FEVER  BLACKS  NOV  GO  ON  TO 
COLLEGE  THAN  DID  A  DECADE  AGO.  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  ALHOST 
30%  OF  OUR  HISPANIC  STUDENTS  DROP  OUT  JUST  IN  12TH  GRADE. 
KANY  MORE  DROP  OUT  BEFORE  THEN, 

RECENTLY,  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PORTLAND'S  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  • 
•  VHO  HIMSELF  IS  BLACK       PREDICTED  THAT  "VITHOUT  DRAMATIC 
CHANGES  IN  THE  ECONOMY,"  IT  VOULD  TAKE  BLACK  STUDENTS  MORE 
THAN  30  YEARS  TO  CATCH  UP  TO  THEIR  VHITE  COUNTERPARTS  IN 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  :UTK  AND  READING. 

I  DON'T  NEED  TO  EMPHASIZE  HOW  UNFAIR  THAT  IS  TO  THOSE 
STUDENTS  *-  AND  HOW  SELF-DEFEATING  FOR  AIX  OF  US. 

THIRD,  VE  MUST  RECONCILE  OUR  HIGHER  EXPECTATIONS  FOR 
TAXPAYERS  WITH  THE  REAUTIES  OF  OUR  FEDERAL  DEFICIT,  AND  AN 
AGING  POPULATION. 

TO  TALK  ABOUT  •INVESTING  IN  EDUCATION"  IS  TO  HAVE  A 
CONVERSATION  IN  WHICH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  LARGELY- AN 
EAVESDROPPER.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  PAY  95%  OF  OUR 
$300  BILLION  BILL  FOR  K-12  EDUCATION       AND  THAT'S  NOT  GOING 
TO  CHANGE  MUCH. 

BUT  HERE  AGAIN,  OUR  TIMING  IS  POOR       AND  MUCH  OF  IT  IS  THE 
FAUXT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

MY  MOST  IMMEDIATE  FEAR  IS  THAT  IRRESPONSIBLE  DEFICITS  VILL 
CAUSE  ANOTHER  SERIOUS  RECESSION       AND  VIPE  OUT  MANY  OF  THE 
GAINS  VE'VE  MADE  SO  FAR. 

PERHAPS  VORSE  THAT  THE  DEHCIT'S  SIZE  IS  HOW  VE'VE  SPENT  OUR 
BORROWED  MONLY.  VE  HAVE  NOT  INVESTED  THE  MONEY  TO  ENSURE 
TOMORROW'S  PROSPERITY  —  THROUGH  REPAIRING  OUR  ROADS, 
UPGRADING  OUR  FACTORIES,  OR  IMPROVING  OUR  SCHOOLS.  INSTEAD, 
WE'VE  BORROWED  IT  LARGELY  TO  SATISFY  TODAY'S  APPETITE  FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 

AND,  THROUGH  INFLATION- INDEm)  ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAMS  THAT  NOW 
CONSUME  $400  BILUON  A  YEAR,  VE  HAVE  EFFECTIVELY  "DE- 
COUPLED" THE  ECONOMIC  SELF-INTEREST  OF  OUR  OLDEST  GENERATION 
FROM  THAT  OF  OUR  YOUNGEST.  ONE  IS  LARGELY  INSULATED;  THE 
OTHER  IS  FULLY  EXPOSED  TO  THE  UNCERTAIN  CURRENTS  OF 
TOMORROV'S  ECONCWtY. 
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THIS  DIVERCEMCE  OF  INTERESTS  IS  XTmECEDEKTED  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  —  AND  VERY  DANGEROUS. 

VIU.  HY  GENERATION  SUPPORT  THE  NECESSARY  INVESTMENTS  VE  NEED 
TO  MAKE  OUR  INDUSTRIES  COMPETITIVE  IN  A  WORLD  ECONOMY? 
THERE'S  UTTLE  DOUBT  THAI  VE  CAN  AFFORD  IT,  THE  ELDERLY  ARE 
NOW  BETTER  OFF  THAN  THE  POPULATION  AS  A  VHOLE;  A  CHILD  TODAY 
IS  6  TIMES  MORE  UXELY  TO  LIVE  IN  POVERTY  THAN  A  SENIOR.  BUT 
THE  ANSVER  IS  FAR  FROM  CERTAIN. 

POUCY  MAKERS  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  THSSE  RCAUTIES.  STILL,  FOR 
ALL  MY  OVN  RESERVATIONS,  I  AM  EXCITED  ABOUT  THE 
OPPORTUNITIES  VE  HAVE,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
RESTRUCTURING  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
WORKERS  WE'RE  1)ISCUSSING  TODAY. 

FIRST,  AN  OBSERVATION,  IN  MANY  RESPECTS,  OUR  SCHOOLS  ARE 
STRUCTURED  ON  A  19TH  CENTURY  CALENDAR,  OVERLAID  WITH  A  1950s 
STYLE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  180  DAY  SCHOOL  YEAR  HAD  ITS  ORIGIN-S  IN  THE  NEED  FOR 
SUMMER  HELP  ON  THE  FARM.  YET  LESS  THAN  3%  OF  AMERICANS  TODAY 
ARE  EMPLOYED  BY  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  'BIGGER  IS  BETTER*    MENTALITY  OF  LARGE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS; 
THE  RIGID  COMPARTMENTAUZATION  OF  SUBJECTS;  AND  THE 
•TOP-  DOWN*  HIERARCHY  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  REFLECTS  A 
BUREAUCRATIC  STYLE  THAT  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  MIGHTILY  TO  THE 
DECUNE  OF  MANY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

IN  PARTICULAR,  OUR  CURRENT  SCHOOL  STRUCTURE  IS  TOO  OFTEN 
ILL-SUITED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  •\VERAGE'  STUDENT.  AS 
GRAPHICALLY  DESCRIBED  IN  AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  BY  ARTHUR  POWELL. 
ELEANOR  FARRAR.  AND  DAVID  K.  COHEN  ENTITLED  "THE  SHOPPING 
MALL  HIGH  SCHOOL."  ' 

THE  TITLE  IS  EVOCATIVE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  1,000  TO  5,000 
STUDENTS  THAT  DOT  THE  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE,  AND  WHICH  OFFER  A 
VERITABLE  •SMORGASBORD"  OF  COURSES  TO  STUDENTS.  FOR  MANY. 
THE  CHOICES  ARE  OVERWHELMING;  OFTEN,  EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES  ARE  AWARDED  CREDIT  TOWARDS  GRADUATION. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  ABOUT  30%  OF  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  DROP  OUT. 
MANY  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOLS  LIKE  THESE,  AND  BECOME  THE 
•DISAPPEARED*  OF  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

BUT  AN  EVEN  LARGER  NUMBER  FALL  INTO  THE  RANKS  OF  WHAT  COULD 
BE  CALLED  TOE  •DISENGAGED. • 

THESE  ARE  THE  STUDENTS  WHO  DRIFT  QUIETLY  FROM  COURSE  TO 
COURSE.  THEIR  PASSIVE  BEHAVIOR  ATTRACTING  LITTLE  ATTENTION. 
NEVE31  EXPECTED  OR  ENCOURAGED  TO  EXCEL,  THEY  DO  THE  MINIMUM 
TO  GET  BY. 
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THESE  STUDENTS  GRADUATE;  BY  THEIR  DIFU>MAS  THEY  ARE  DEEHED 
•SUCCESSES."  YET  ONCE  IN  THE  REAL  WORLD,  MANY  DISCOVER.  TO 
THEIR  DISMAY.  THAT  THEIR  UCK  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  -  NOT  TO 
MENTION  HIGHER  ORDER  SKILLS       SETS  THEM  ADRIFT  IN  TODAY'S 
JOB  MARKET.  SOME  BARELY  GET  BY.  OTHERS  FLOUNDER  OR  GET 
STUCK.  STILL  OTHERS  FALL  INTO  THE  FRAIL  SAFETY  NET  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DEPENDENCE. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  DIVERSITY.  TOO  MANY  OF  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BREED 
PASSIVITY.  THERE  IS  "NO  THERE.  THERE"  AS  THE  FALSE  PROMISE 
OF  "CHOICE"  DISGUISES  BROKEN  PROMISES  OF  A  MORE  IMPORTANT 
SORT. 

THE  FATJLT  IS  NOT  IN  OUR  STUDENTS       BUT  OUR  FAILURE  TO 
EXPECT  ENOUGH  OF  THEM.  AS  POWELL  OBSERVES.  "WE  HAVE  BEEN 
ABLE. .  .TO  EXTEND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  ALL  TEENAGERS  WITHOUT  ANY 
ACCOMPANYING  BEUEF  THAT  MOST  NEED       OR  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  — 
STUDIES  THAT  PROMOTE  SERIOUS  UEARNING:  AT  A  MINIMUM.  THE 
CAPACITIES  TO  READ.  TO  WRITE  CLEARLY.  AND  TO  REASON  WITH 
SOME  COGENCY." 

THE  SHOPPING  MAIX  HIGH  SCHOOL  IS  JUST  ONE  MANIFESTATION  OF 
THE  PROBLEM.  BUT  IT  COrt'VEYS  AN  IMPORTANT  POINT       HOW  THE 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  UNDERMINES  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  NEEDS  OF  A  "QUAUTY  WORK  FORCE." 

PORTUHATELY.  MANY  RECOGNIZE  THE  PROBLEM.  AND  ARE  TRHNG  TO 
DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  JT. 

FOR  EXAMPLE.  TED  SIZER.  CHAIRMAN  OF  BROWN'S  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT.  HAS  A  VERY  EXCITING  INITIATIVE  GOING  WITH  HIS 
"COALITION  OF  ESSENTIAL  SCHOOLS."  ELEVEN  CHARTER  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  AROUND  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  ATTEMPTING  NOTHING  LESS  THAN 
REVOLUTIONIZING  HOU  WE  THINK  ABOUT  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

WHAT  IS  SIZER.  AND  OTHERS.  INCLUDTMG  THE  "CARNEGIE  SCHOOLS- 
PROJECT.  DOING? 

GIVING  TEACHERS  —  AND  STUDENTS  —  REAL  RESPONSIBim"/  FOR 
SETTING  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS.  AND  MEETING  THEM. 

ABOUSHING  THE  TYRANNY  OF  IHE  55-MINUTE  PERIOD.  AND 
EXPERIMENTING  WITH  INTEGRATED  PROGRAMS  ACROSS  MANY 
DISCIPUNES. 

CREATING  SMALL  "SCHOOLS  WITHIN  A  SCHOOL*  TO  ALLOW  "AVERAGE- 
STUDENTS  TO  EXCEL.  /ND  BE  EXCEPTIONAL. 

OREGON.  I'M  PROUD  TO  SAY.  IS  PART  OF  THIS  EFFORT.  IN  1987 
OUR  LEGISLATURE  ENACTED  AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  BILL  THAT 
INCLUDES  GRANTS  FOR  PILOT  PROGRAMS  AIMED  AT  RESTRUCTURING 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROVIDING  NEW  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
TEACHERS, 
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TODER  THIS  nU)CIUM,  WHICH  VA3  DESIGNED  BY  A  SPECIAL  CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE  COMPOSED  lARCELY  OF  TEACHERS,  •SCHOOL  SITE 
COMMITTEES*  OF  TEACHERS.  ADMINISTRATORS.  AND  CITIZENS  WILL 
ESTABUSH  COALS  FOR  THEIR  SCHOOLS;  MEASURE  PROGRESS  AGAINST 
THOSE  COALS;  AND  GIVE  OUTSTANDING  TEACHERS  MORE 
OPMRTUNITIES  TO  BE  RECOGNIZED  AND  REWARDED* 

DOWN  THE  ROAD.  VE  MAY  WANT  TO  REWARD  ENTIRE  SCHOOL  FACULTIES 
IF  THEY  DO  WELL  IN  MEETING  TH£IR  GOALS* 

lY  ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  TEACHERS  WHO  THEMSELVES  FEEL 
•DISENGAGED*    BEaUSK  THEY'VE  TOPPED  OUT  IN  THEIR  SALARY 
SCHEDUIXS*..AND  FORGING  NEW  LINKS  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
COMTIUNITY*  •  •WE  HOPE  TO  DO  A  BETTER  JOB  OF  ENCAGING  THE 
•DISENGAGED*    STUDENTS  I'VE  DESCRIBED* 

THIS  EFFORT  TO  INTRODUCE  AN  ELEMENT  OF  •SHOP  FLOOR 
DEMOCRACY*    INTO  OUR  SCHOOLS  IS  VERY  EXCITING  —  AND 
PARALLELS  SIMILAR  EFFORTS  THROUGHOUT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

AN  EVEN  MORE  AMBITIOUS  APPROACH  CENTERS  ON  THE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  IN  SOMETHING  THAT'S  KNOWN  AS  THE  * 2  PLUS  2"  PIAN. 

MOST  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  PUCE  STUDENTS  IN  ONE  OF  THREE 
TRACKS:  VOCATIONAL.  ACADEMIC.  OR  •'GENERAL.*       POWELL  AND  * 
OTHERS  POINT  OUT.  ALL  TOO  OFTEN  THE  •GENERAL*  TRACK  IS  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  NO-MAN'S  LAND  OF  THE  MODERN  HIGH  SCHOOL.    IT  IS 
NEITHER  ACADEMIC  NOR  VOCATIONAL  —  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  MANY  OF 
OUR  JOBS  ARE  DEMANDING  A  SOUND  BACKGROUND  IN  BOTH  'AREAS. 

THIS  MISMATCH  BECOMES  READILY  .APPARENT  WHEN  WE  LOOK  AT  THE 
KINDS  OF  JOBS  THAT  TOMORROW'S  WORKERS  WILL  ENTER. 

FOR  EXAMPLE.  MANY  FORECASTERS  PREDICT  THAT  90%  OF  THE  NEW 
JOBS  CREATED  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  THE  YEAR  2000  WILL  BE  IN  THE 
•SERVJ.rE  SECTOR* • 

TAKE  A  CLOSER  LOOK.  AND  IT  BECOMES  CLEAR  THAT  MOST  OF  THESE 
OPPORTUNITIES  WILL  NOT  BE  MINIMUM  WAGE  JOBS  AT  FAST  FOOD 
RESTAURANTS.  CALL  THEM  •THINKING  SERVICE^  JOBS  —  BECAUSE 
THEY  WILL  INCREASINGLY  REQUIRE  BASIC  AND  ADVANCED  SKILLS. 

THE  FASTEST  20  CROWING  OCCUPATIONS  THROUGH  1995  INCLUDE  SUCH 
FIELDS  AS  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  TKCKN^CIAN.  OFFICE  MACHINE 
SERVICE  TEaWICIAN,  ENGINEERING  lECHNIClAN.  BANKING  AND 
INSURA^;CE  personnel,  all  20  F/ELDS  •PREFERS  SOKE  POST 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  ALSO  TELL  US  THAT 
TOMORROW'S  OCCUPATIONAL  WORLD  WILL  BE.  IN  MANY  RESPECTS.  A 
•MOVING  TARGET.  •  A  POPULAR  JOB  TODAY  MAY  DISAPPEAR 
OVERNIGHT.  A  VICTIM  OF  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  OR  P\)REICN  TRADE.  LOOK 
AT  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  STEELtfORKERS  WHO  NOW  WORK  AS  WELDERS, 
FABRICATORS.  EVEN  AS  MEDICAL  TECHNICIANS. 
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MORE  LIKELY  FOR  MOST  WORKERS,  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES  WILL 
DRAMATICALLY  CHANGE  THE  DAILY  NATURE  OF  EXISTING  JOBS. 
WORKERS  WILL  STAY  WITHIN  A  GENERAL  FIELD       BUT  THEIR  DAILY 
TASKS  WILL  DRAMATICALLY  CHAK'GE. 

STENOGRAPHERS  WILL  BECOME  WORD  PROCESSORS;  BOOKKEEPERS  WILL 
FORSAKE  THE  LEDGER  FOR  THE  PC  AND  THE  SPREAD  SHEET; 
ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS  WILL  JIECOME  COMPUTER  REPAIRERS. 

ONE  MAJOR  LESSON  1  DRAW  FROM  THESE  TRENDS  IS  THAT  THE 
•GENERAUST*       ONCE  CONSIDERED  AN  END.^NGERED  SPECIES  IN  OUR 
OCCUPATIONAL  WORLD       WILL  ONCE  AGAIN  BE  IN  DEMAND.  THE 
NEEDS  OF  OUR  NEW  ECONOMY  DEMAND  IT       AND  SO  SHOULD 
TOMORROW'S  WORKER. 

ON  THIS  UTTER  POINT,  CONSIDER  THE  CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT 
PICTURE:  A  ''LABOR  SHORTAGE"    FOR  TWENTY  YEAR  OLDS,  YET 
INCREASING  "CONGESTION"  AK^NG  40-YEAR  OLDS  AS  COMPANIES 
STREAMLINE  THEIR  OPERATIONS.  YOUNG  WORKERS  MAY  FIND  IT 
EASIER  TODAY  TO  GET  ON  THE  UDDER'S  BOTTOM  RUNG       BUT  MUQi 
HARDER  TO  MAKE  THEIR  WAY  UPWARD. 

WHAT  SEEMS  TO  BE  CALLED  FOR  IS  •OCCUPATIONAL  AGIUIY." 
WORKERS  INCREASINGLY  WILL  DEMAND  IHE  TYPE  OF  BROAD 
EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  THAT  WILL  ALLOW  THEM  TO  MOVE  QUICKLY 
TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BETTER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A  REUTED  OR 
DIFFERENT  FIELD.  THAT  SIMPLY  UNDERSCORES  THE  NEED  FOR  A  RICH 
EDUCAnONAL  FOUNDATION  UPON  WHICH  TO  BUILD. 

THE  "2  PLUS  2  APPROACH"  IS  TAILOR-MADE  FOR  THESE  WORKERS. 

THE  KEY  JUNCTURE  IN  THIS  VISION  IS  THE  BEGINNING  OF  IITH 
GRADE.  AT  THIS  POINT,  SOME  STUDENTS  WOULD  DECIDE  TO  FORMALLY 
EMBARK  ON  A  TRAJECfORY  THAT  WILL  TAKE  THEM  TO  A  RECUUR 
COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY.  OTHERS  WILL  CHOOSE  A  TRAJECTORY 
THAT  WOULD  PUT  THEM  INTO  THE  WORKING  WORLD  IMMEDUTELY  AFTER 
GRADUATION. 

BUT  OTHERS  -  AND  THIS  IS  THE  TARGET  CROUP  -  WOULD  CHOSE  A 
TRAJECTORY  IN  WHICH  THEY'D  SPEND  THEIR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
YEARS  ON  ACADEMIC  COURSEWORK,  AND  ON  WORK  THAT  WOULD  RESULT 
IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CREDIT.  AFTER  FINISHING  THEIR  VHO  YEARS 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  THEY'D  THEN  MOVE  ON  TO  A  TWO-YEAR  DEGREE 
PROGRAM  AT  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  IN  A  BROAD  OCCUPATIONAL 
FIELD. 

FOR  ET-JIPLE,  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SALEM,  JUNIORS  CAN  ENTER 
AN  "OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS"  PROGRAM;  AFTER  GRADUATION,  ^IVO  MORE 
YEARS  AT  CHEMEKETA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  EARNS  THEM  AN  ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE. 

DALE  PARNELL,  FORMER  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
OREGON,  RECENTLY  WROTE  A  BOOK  ENTITLED  "THE  NEGLECTED 
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MAJiORITY'  THAT  DISCUSS£S  THE  2  ?UJS  2  IDEA  IK  GREAT  DETAIL. 
I  THIKK  HIS  VISION  IS  AN  EXCITING  ONE.  PUNS  UKE  2  PUJS  2, 

HE  poiirrs  OUT.  recognize  that  •making  winners  oin  of 

ORDINARY  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE  A  KEY  TEST  OF  EDUCATION  REFORM.' 

ON     REUTED  NOTE,  I  SHOULD  STRESS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NOT 
CONFINING  OUR  VISION  FOR  SCHOOL  TO  THE  'FIRST  TIME 
THROUGH.' 

HERE  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  BEFORE  HATCHERY  SALMON  ARE 
RELEASED  TO  THE  OCEAN,  THEY  ARE  FIRST  'IMPRJirtED'  WITH  THEIR 
KATIVE  STREAM,  SO  THEY  ARE  FAMILIAR  WITH  ITd  PECULIAR 
CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  THUS  CAN  FIND  THEIR  WAY  BACK,  SOMETIMES 
AGAIN  AND  AGAIN,  ACROSS  THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  OF  OCEAN  AND 
INLAND  WATERWAY. 

SIMILARLY,  WE  NEED  TO  "IMPRINT"  TODAY'S  STUDENTS  WITH  THE 
RECOGNITION  TliAT  EDUCATION  IS  A  UFELONG  ENDEAVOR.  SCHOOLS 
MUST  EQUIP  TOMORROW' S  WORKERS  WITH  THE  ABILITY  TO  START  IN  A 
FIELD       AND  THEN  SHIFT  GEARS  WHEN  AND  IF  THE  NEED  OR 
OPPORTUNITY  ARISES. 

CREATING  THIS  KIND  OF  FLEXIBIUTY  WON'T  BE  EASY.  IN  MANY 
RESPECTS,  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  IS  AS  DIFFICULT  TO  CHANGE  AS 
OTHER  LARGE  INSTITUTIONS       THE  AMERICAN  CORPORATION,  THE 
LABOR  TJNION,  THE  PENTAGON. 

BUT  IT'S  WORK  THAT  ALL  OF  US  MUST  UNDERTAKE,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  NECESSARILY  WILL  LEAD  THIS  EFFORT;  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT,  MOST  UKELY,  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  PLAY  THIRD  CHAIR 
IN  THIS  ORCHESTRA. 

TOAT  IS  NOT  TO  SAY  THAT  VOU  CANNOT  DO  MORE       FOR  INDEED  YOU 
CAN.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  IT'S  CLEAR  TO  ME  THAT  WHEN  WE  CONSIDER  THE 
NEEDS  OF  THE  "ORDINARY  STUDENT,"  THE  KEY  INSTITUTION  OF  THE 
FUTURE  WILL  BE  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,    IN  OREGON,  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  ONLY  HALF  OUR  STUDENTS  GO  TO  COLLEGE       AND  OF  OUR 
FRESHMEN,  55%  ENROLL  IN  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE. 

I  CANNOT  RESIST  THE  CHANCE  TO  POINT  OUT  THAT  DESPITE  THIS 
FACT,  AND  DESPITE  THE  CLEAR  NEED  FOR  NEW  INITIATIVES  ON 
BEHALF  OF  A  QUALITY  WORKFORCE,  MORE  THAN  95%  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS  IS  DEVOTED  TO  A-YEAR  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

WITHIN  EXISTING  FUNDS  FOR  K-li  EDUCATION,  I  URGE  YOU  TO  RE- 
EVALUATE YOUR  GOALS.  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  FEDERAL  AID  NOW 
GOES  TO  SCHOOLS  THAT  ARE  UNDER-ACHIEVING.  INDEED,  IN  SOME 
CASES  A  SCHOOL  THAT  SERVES  LOW-INCOME  STUDENTS  WILL  LOSE 
SUBSTANTIAL  AMOUNTS  IF  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES  GO  UP. 

GOVERNMENT  \ID  NEEDS  TO  i>2RVE  A  SECOND  PURPOSE  --  TO 
ENCOURAGE  SCHOOLS  AT  ALL  LEVELS  TO  SET  GOALS,  AND  THEN 
PROVIDE  REWARDS  FOR  ACHIEVING  THOSE  COALS.  YOU  CAN  PLAY  A 
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KEY  ROLE  IN  WtlNGING  OUT  THE  BEST  IN  STATES,  IN  UOCAL 
SCHCX)LS,  IN  TEACHERS,  AND  IN  STUDENTS       AND  I  URGE  YOU  TO 
TAKE  UP  THAT  CHALLENGE. 

AS  WE  TRY  TO  RE-ORIENT  OUR  OWN  COALS,  WE  SHOUU)  ALSO 
REMEMBER  THAT  THERE'S  NOTHING  SACRED  ABOUT  HIGHER 
CREDENTIALS.  TO  MAKE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE  SO  MUCH 
RICHER  AND  MORE  MEANINGFUL  THAT  MANY  STUDENTS  WILL  ACTUALLY 
NEED  LESS  ADVANCED  TRAINING  TO  QUAUFY  FOR  A  DECENT  JOB 
WILL,  IF  ANYTHING.  MAKE  THOSE  JOBS  MORE  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THOSE 
OF  LIMITED  MEANS. 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  POUCY  MAKERS,  IT  IS  AN  EXHILARATING  TIME. 
FEELINGS  OF  DANGER  MINGLE  WITH  THOSE  OF  OPPORTUNITY.  ABOVE 
ALL,  A  SPECIAL  URGENCY  IS  ATTACHED  TO  WHAT  IS,  IN  MY  MIND, 
AMERICA'S  MAJOR  PUBUC  POUCY  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  FUTURE  REALLY  WILL  DEPEND  ON  THE  QUALITY 
OF  OUR  SCHOOLS       MORE  SO  THAN  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.  THESE  HEARINGS  REPRESENT  AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  IN 
MOVING  OUR  EFFORTS  FORWASO),  AND  I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SHARE  MY  PERSPECTIVE  WITH  YOU. 

THANK  YOU. 
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Repi^sentative  Scheuer.  I  thank  the  two  witnesses  for  their 
truly  inspirational  remarks,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  both. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  first  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Congressman  Hamilton. 

Representative  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  join  with  your  other  colleagues  in  saying  that  we  appreciate 
what  you  are  doing  in  these  hearings. 

I  want  to  say  to  Governor  Orr  and  Speaker  Katz  that  I  appreciat- 
ed very  much  their  testimony.  It  is  good  for  me  to  hear  what  is 
going  on  at  the  State  level  from  leaders  that  have  been  involved. 

The  question  that  was  on  my  mind,  and  I  would  like  each  of  you 
to  respond  to  it  if  you  would,  is  what  kind  of  opposition  do  you  en- 
counter to  major  educational  reform  and  how  do  you  overcome  that 
opposition?  What  are  the  sources  of  the  opposition  and  how  do  you 
overcome  it?  What  has  been  your  experience?  Just  share  a  little  of 
your  experience  with  us. 

Ms.  Katz.  There  is  certainly  some  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  establishment.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  School  dis- 
tricts, school  administrators,  superintendents,  principals,  schools  of 
education,  the  system  of  higher  education.  They  don't  understand 
what  all  this  change  really  purports  for  them  in  the  long  run.  They 
want  to  be  supportive  and  I  think  they  can  be  brought  along 
during  this  debate. 

Representative  Hamilton.  Are  you  suggesting  that  it  is  the  very 
professionals  in  the  field  that  are  holding  back  reform? 

Ms.  KA*rz.  What  you  are  really  doing  is,  you  are  shaking  up  a 
very  traditional  system  of  education  and  it  is  not  coming  from 
within  the  ranks;  it  is  coming  from  outside.  As  soon  as  that  kind  of 
pressure  comes  from  the  outside,  the  level  of  paranoia  increases 
dramatically. 

Now,  that  part  of  the  establishment  can.  be  brought  along.  Of 
course,  you  have  to  promise  your  schools  of  education  they  are  not 
going  to  suffer  any  FTE  decline,  and  with  that  the  necessary  dol- 
lars, but  you  have  to  demand  that  they  change  the  way  they  are 
doing  business  today. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Can  you  translate  FTE  for  us? 

Ms.  Katz.  Full-time  equivalent.  Interestingly  enough,  there  was 
a  lot  of  concern  that  if  you  raise  the  standards  for  entrance  mto  4- 
year  universities  or  colleges,  student  FTE's  would  decline  and,  with 
that,  the  loss  of  State  dollars.  The  opposite  occurs.  You  raise  the 
standards;  young  people  are  going  to  come  to  your  school. 

That  is  the  management  side.  On  the  other  side  is  the  labor  side. 
I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  there  are  two  major  teachers' 
unions—the  president  of  the  largest  one  is  here  with  us  and  will  be 
testifying — one  of  which  has  been  far  more  active  in  supporting  the 
reform  movements;  the  other  moving  along,  moving  along  slowly, 
but  moving  along,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Mary  Futrell. 

But  down  in  the  trenches,  that  paranoia  still  exists.  However,  if 
you  can  reach  the  rank  and  file  as  we  did  in  Oregon,  by  actually 
using  some  private  grant  dollars  to  poll  the  rank  and  file,  we  have 
uncovered  that  the  rank  and  file  teachers  support  these  reform 
movements  because  they  are  very  proud  of  their  profession,  they 
want  it  to  grow  in  stature,  they  want  the  responsibility,  they  have 
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been  trained  for  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  take  the  accountability 
•  that  goes  with  it. 

They  want  more  money,  too,  and  they  shvouid  receive  it.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

If  you  can  get  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  if  you  can  bring  the  lead- 
ership of  the  labor  groups  along  and  show  them  that  this  is  not  a 
threat  to  their  existence  or  to  their  long-held  beliefs,  they  will  be 
with  you.  It  is  difficult. 

Representative  Hamilton.  Before  asking  Governor  Orr  to  re- 
spond to  the  same  question,  where  do  the  students  stand  in  all  of 


Ms  Katz.  Unfortunately,  children  in  our  community,  in  our 
country,  are  the  last  to  have  any  say  in  all  of  this,  and  that  is  the 
sad  part  of  it.  That  is  not  only  in  education;  it  is  true  in  mental 
health,  in  institutional  health  for  children.  The  children  are  the 
ones  who  don't  vote,  who  rarely  have  advocates  representing  them, 
and  in  this  particular  arena,  really  the  ones  who  have  to  care  for 
them  are  the  teachers  and  the  parents. 

Parents  don't  understand  what  is  going  on,  though  they  support 
it.  The  reason  they  don't  understand  is  because  they  are  so  con- 
cerned about  their  property  taxes  and  the  level  of  their  property 
taxes  that  finance  the  schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  teachers  and  the  administration  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  schools  close.  Oregon,  until  recently,  ac- 
tually closed  their  schools  because  they  didn't  have  money  to  fi- 
nance them,  because  the  voters  said  no  to  school  levies  or  updated 
tax  bases.  So  you  are  always  living  with  that  financial  threat.  That 
doesn't  help  reform. 

However,  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  if  you  tell  the  public  that  if 
you  pay  for  education,  we  promise  that  there  will  be  a  product  at 
the  other  end  that  you  will  be  proud  of,  they  will  pay  for  it.  It  is  a 
long  message  and  it  has  got  to  get  there. 

In  Oregon,  the  business  community  has  focused  its  attention  on 
the  universities  and  the  research  institutions.  They  really  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  K  through  12,  and  they  still  feel  uncomfort- 
able about  community  colleges  because  they  don't  come  from  com- 
munity colleges.  They  are  alumni  of  other  institutions. 

I  think  if,  through  political  leadership,  we  can  engage  these 
t  -oups  and  empower  them  to  show  that  kind  of  leadership,  we  may 
have  an  educational  revolution  on  our  hands. 
Representative  Hamilton.  Governor. 

Governor  Orr.  Let  me  first  answer  your  question  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  things  that  has  interested  me  is  that  those  of  us  who 
have  an  interest  in  reforming  our  educational  system  come  irom 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle.  I  find  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  in 
thinking  among  the  Governors,  Republican  or  Democrat,  and  I  sit 
here  and  listen  to  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Oregon 
and  I  agree  with  al:r:ost  everything  she  said,  which  I  hope  she 
won't  find  shocking. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  those  of  us  that  know  that  change 
has  to  be  made  are  willing  to  go  that  extra  distance  and  take  that 
political  risk  to  make  it  possible. 

But  now  to  answer  specifically  your  question,  I  would  take  excep- 
tion on  the  management  side  to  only  one  comment  that  Speaker 
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Katz  has  make.  Principals,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  breed  unto  them- 
selves. I  don't  think  they  fall  into  the  same  category  of  the  educa- 
tional establishment  as  do  many  others.  At  least  a  lot  of  them,  that 
is  the  case. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  may  well  be  an  effort  being  made,  as  I  outlined 
in  my  own  remarks  about  emphasizing  additional  help  and  assist- 
ance and  training  to  principals  that  may  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  not  very  expensive  to  do.  It  is  like  almost  any 
other  walk  of  human  life.  If  the  leader  is  capable  and  he  has  had 
the  kind  of  training  and  experience  to  qualify  him  as  a  good  leader, 
he  will  do  many  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done,  such  as  letting 
teacheis  have  some  say  in  what  goes  on  within  that  school. 

Whereas,  a  principal  who  is  not  a  good  leader  will  be  fearful  of 
letting  the  teachers  say  anything,  and  will  keep  them  where  they 
belong,  in  the  classroom,  a^iu  not  let  them  do  what  the  teachers 
want  to  do,  which  is  to  have  a  part  to  play. 

As  far  as  the  labor  side  of  this  situation  is  concerned,  I  quite 
agree  that  the  rank  and  file  teacher  is,  in  many,  many  instances 
most  enthuoiastic.  You  and  I  chatted  briefly  before  this  hearing 
b^n  on  that  point.  Unfortunately,  leadership  in  the  union  is  un- 
willing to  allow  change  to  take  place,  I  think,  out  of  fear  and,  as  a 
consequence,  has  stook  there  endeavoring  either  to  prevent  reform 
from  taking  place  as  we  did  in  Indiana— and  we  did  it,  in  a  sense, 
oyer  their  dead  body — or  they  are  attempting  now  to  backdoor  the 
situation  and  frustrate  the  implementation. 

Somehow,  the  rank-and-file  teacher  that  is  in  favor  of  all  of  this 
must  step  forward  and  asser^.  some  leadership  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  progress  that  I  know  can  be  obtained. 

Representative  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  won't  take  any  more  time.  I  appreciate  it. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman 
Hamilton.  I  am  happy  to  recognize  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish. 

Representative  Fish.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  after  such  stimulating  testimo- 
ny. I  certainly  agree  with  what  was  said  about  the  value  to  our 
educational  system  of  the  community  colleges,  and  the  flexibility 
that  they  allow.  This  is  very  true  in  my  State  of  New  York.  I  also 
agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  the  need  for  skilled  service 
sector  jobs  in  the  coming  decades. 

So  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  combine  job  training  and 
education. 

I  believe  it  was  the  Southern  Governors  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  who  added  a  new  dimension  to  this  old  question  of  being  inter- 
nationally competitive  in  a  global  economy  when  they  coined  the 
phrase,  "international  illiteracy." 

I  didn't  hear  either  of  the  speakers  address  this  issue,  but  what  I 
think  the  Governors  had  in  mind  was  that  if  you  are  the  buyer, 
you  can  purchase  from  abroad  in  your  own  language.  But  if  you 
are  the  seller  you  have  to  know  the  buyer's  language.  We  should 
emphasize  this  need  at  the  high  school  level  for  courses  not  only  in 
language  but  in  international  politics  and  the  culture  of  other 
countries 
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I  would  like  to  hear  if  this  idea  is  part  of  the  programs  that  you 
two  envisage. 

Second,  I  think  if  you  two  had  an  opportunity  to  start  with  a  kin- 
dergarten class  and  work  on  the  whole  school  system  for  the  next 
12  years  we  would  have  an  ideal  education  system,  but  you  don't 
have  that  opportunity.  We  have  got  kids  that  are  already  at  risk  at 
various  levels  of  the  educational  system 

It  seems  to  me,  certainly  in  my  par  of  New  York  State,  our 
Head  Start  Program  has  been  enormously  successful.  I  prefer  to 
call  it  equal  start,  because  that  is  really  what  it  is  doing;  it  is 
taking  children  from  a  certain  environment  and  giving  them  an 
equal  opportunity  along  with  kids  from  better  home  environments. 
And  their  record  has  been  very  sclid  in  terms  of  reducing  the 
number  of  dropouts  in  our  school  population. 

But  we  have  kids  in  the  pipeline  now,  so  that  to  help  high  school 
children  who  are  in  trouble,  some  have  proposed  a  combination  of 
some  classroom  work  during  the  summer  months  to  keep  them  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  next  grade,  plus  summer  jobs.  I  would  like  your 
comments  on  that  idea. 

Just  another  comment  before  you  respond.  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  number  of  us  attended,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  Congressional  Institute  for  the  Future.  At  this  institute 
there  were  two  self-contained  instructional  systems  which  were  de- 
veloped by  IBM  to  teach  people  to  read.  One  system  is  called  Writ> 
ing  to  Read  and  is  designed  for  elementary  school  pupils,  but  the 
one  that  I  was  interested  in,  that  is  designed  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  25  whose  literacy  skills  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
is  called  PALS.  Of  course,  as  you  can  imagine,  teaching  reading  to 
this  age  group  by  computer  avoids  the  embarrassment  of  admitting 
to  an  instructor  that  they  need  help,  and  the  computer  has  all  the 
qualities  of  the  ilnest  educator— compassion  as  well  as  unending 
patience.  I  recommend  that  system  to  you. 

But  now  if  I  could  ask  you  to  comment  on  the  question  of  inter- 
national illiteracy  and  on  the  problem  of  the  kid  who  is  behind 
even  before  he  enters  kindergarten  and  is  falling  even  further 
behind  today  at  the  high  school  level. 

Governor  Orr.  Let  me  answer  the  question  on  geography,  lan- 
guage, and  history,  and  knowledge  about  other  countries. 

For  some  reason,  about  25  years  ago,  schools  stopped  teaching  ge- 
ography. It  is  of  great  concern  to  Gilbert  Grovenor,  the  president  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society.  He  is  offering  awards  to  school 
systems  for  undertaking  the  activation  of  geography. 

But  it  is  of  equal  concern  to  me  because—- 1  don't  mean  just 
knowing  where  a  country  is;  knowing  what  a  country  does,  what 
kind  of  people  live  there,  what  kind  of  economy  they  have,  what 
kind  of  resources  thev  have,  what  kind  of  politics  and  government 
they  practice,  what  kind  of  religion  thoy  have;  all  of  the  things 
that  you  need  to  know,  that  an  American  salesman  always  endeav- 
ors to  know  about  his  customer  before  he  goes  in  to  call  on  him. 

Languages  is,  without  any  question,  one  of  the  most  important.  I 
asked  a  distinguished  Japanese,  the  chairman  of  the  Mitsubishi 
Corp.,  after  a  luncheon  I  was  having  with  one  time,  what  language 
should  Americans  learn  to  speak?  He  smiled  and  said,  "Obviously, 
the  language  of  their  customer." 
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Our  problem  is  that  we  have  never  considered  language  for  its 
economic  value.  It  has  been  regarded  usually  as  a  necessary  re- 
quirement to  get  into  college,  and  so  you  take  some  language  in 
high  school,  in  college,  in  embellishment  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
rather  than  something  of  value. 

A  gentleman  I  know  told  me  recently  that  he  does  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness in  China;  that  they  pay  three  times  the  beginning  salary  for  a 
college  graduate  who  can  speak  Chinese  over  one  who  can't.  He 
speaks  loudly  of  the  economic  advantage  of  learning  language. 

Somehow  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  that  have  leader- 
ship in  the  States— I  think  primarily  there  can  be  some  encourage- 
ment from  Washington— that  geography,  history,  those  things  that 
will  make  possible  for  an  American  salesman  to  want  to  go  over- 
seas to  sell,  to  do  so  and  do  it  effectively,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  that  needs  to  be  now  undertaken. 

The  problem  is  we  need  to  have  those  people  in  place  immediate- 
ly, right  now,  rather  than  in  the  future.  What  I  described  was  a 
system  of  education  that  will  provide  us  for  the  future.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  those  people  are  available  at  this  point. 

I  believe  a  lot  can  be  accomplished  by  the  interchange  of  educa- 
tors between  countries.  Japan  does  that  now.  A  teacher  from  Indi- 
ana is  in  Japan  at  this  very  moment.  I  asked  her  before  she  left  if 
there  were  any  teachers  from  Japan  coming  to  the  United  States. 
"No,"  she  said,  "there  is  no  comparable  program  the  other  way." 

I  think  language  and  geography  are  two  essential  ingredients  of 
an  educational  system  now  and  off  into  the  future  if  we  expect  to 
maintain  our  position. 

I  would  love  not  to  be  restrained  in  this  hearing  with  education, 
but  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  America  does  not  import  too  much. 
Our  problem  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  export  well  enough, 
and  our  educational  system  from  kindergarten  through  graduate 
school  doesn't  do  anything  to  help  America  sell  its  products  abroad. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  just  footnote  what  you  said. 
Governor.  You  are  so  on  target  with  your  remarks  about  language 
and  the  fact  that  we  better  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  our  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Japanese  have  about  50,000  Japanese  executives  and  sales- 
men in  this  country  with  an  excellent  command  of  English,  and 
they  are  selling  the  pants  off  of  us.  We  have  less  than  1,000  Japa- 
nese-speaking American  executives  and  salesmen  in  Japan. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  selling  the  pants  off  of  us?  That 
was  only  meant  as  a  footnote.  Please  go  ahead. 

Governor  Orr.  As  a  footnote  to  your  comment,  I  will  be  in  Korea 
this  time  next  week  at  a  trade  fair,  a  trade  show,  and  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  Koreans  speaking  English  with  us,  and  very  few  of  us  that 
can  speak  their  language. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Speaker  Katz,  did  you  want  to  respond? 

Ms.  Katz.  Yes,  I  did.  I  have  always  been  somewhat  appalled  at 
the  fact  that  Oregon,  sitting  on  the  Pacific  Rim  does  not  mandate  a 
foreign  language  upon  graduation  of  high  school.  This  is  because  of 
our  fragmented  system  of  education  where  you  have  governing 
bodies  governing  K  through  12,  a  separate  one  on  the  local  level  for 
community  colleges,  and  then  one  for  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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The  system  of  higher  education  finally  said  that  they  will  require 
a  foreign  language  for  all  graduates  of  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Oregon  by  1992.  They  are  doing  that  to  push  high  schools 
into  offering  it. 

Interesting  though,  where  schools  have  grabbed  this  notion  that 
international  geography,  the  language,  the  knowledge  of  culture  is 
important,  they  are  terribly  successful.  Japanese  is  the  "in"  thing, 
the  language  to  learn  in  Oregon  now.  In  fact,  one  high  school  is 
offering  Japanes3  and  has  100  students  in  their  classes. 

The  community  colleges  have  been  out  in  front  by  not  only  offer- 
ing Japanese,  as  the  community  college  that  I  work  at  offers,  but 
also  classes  in  understanding  the  culture,  understanding  the  busi- 
ness culture  of  the  Japanese,  understanding  the  Japanese  economy, 
and  understanding  the  geography. 

I  think  the  entrepreneurs  have  a  very  fertile  field  if  they  want  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  am  convinced  if  the  high  schools  offer  the 
languages,  there  will  be  customers. 

I  agree  with  you  that  probably  a  program  that  has  had  the  best 
results  is  Head  Start.  Unfortunately,  because  of  priorities  or  finan- 
cial resources,  the  Federal  Government  has  really  dramatically  cut 
the  program,  and  we  in  Oregon  picked  it  up  and  created  our  own 
Oregon  Head  Start  Program  to  try  to  make  up  for  some  of  that 
loss. 

Representative  Scheuer.  What  you  just  said  really  fills  me  with 
great,  great  frustration. 

I  helped  to  write  the  Head  Start  Program  in  1965  under  the 
superb  and  outstanding  leadership  of  Congressman  John  Brademus 
of  Indiana,  one  of  the  great  luminaries  in  our  country  in  the  field 
of  education  reform  then  and  now. 

Just  as  it  was  an  inspirational  experience  to  work  with  Congress- 
man Brademus,  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  hear  you  two  this 
morning.  You  have  been  absolutely  marvelous  witnesses. 

The  source  of  my  frustration  is  that  you  are  so  much  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  We  ought  to  have  50  Governors  like  you. 
Governor  Orr.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  clone  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  our  science  has  taken  us  that  far. 

Why  are  you  two  so  much  the  exception?  Why  isn't  all  this  edu- 
cation ferment  bubbling  in  all  the  50  States?  Please,  tell  me  that  it 
is  and  that  I  am  just  badly  informed. 

Let  me  just  finish  expressing  my  frustration.  We  never  intended 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  the  permanent  funders  of  the 
Head  Start  Program.  We  have  never  contributed  more  than  6  or  7 
percent  of  the  State  and  local  education  budgets.  That  is  not  our 
role.  You  would  be  mad  as  hell  at  us  if  we  tried  to  preempt  the  role 
of  funding  education.  You  don't  want  us  sticking  our  nose  under 
the  tent. 

What  we  tried  tO  do  is  stimulate  a  little  innovation,  a  little  spirit 
of  experimentation.  It  was  an  experimental  program.  Mr.  Brade- 
mus and  I  were  so  proud  of  our  baby.  It  was  the  diadem  in  the 
crown  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  We 
thought  we  had  wrought  something  beautiful  and  wonderful,  and 
all  the  tests  proved  that  Head  Start  was  great. 

And  all  the  tests  have  proved  some  other  things  that  are  inter- 
esting, too.  If  you  don't  do  something  to  continue  that  enrichment 
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process  in  first,  second,  and  third  grade,  the  marvelous  explosion  of 
advance  that  these  disadvantaged  kids  showed  as  a  result  of  Head 
Start  services  bejin  to  fall  off.  And  we  have  found  now,  that  during 
the  summer  months  when  kids  are  out  of  school  their  learning  and 
their  achievement  falls  off. 

So  I  ask  you,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  both  of  you,  why 
aren't  there  more  Katz'  and  more  Orr's  around  the  50  States; 
people  who  are  busting  out  all  over  in  achieving  educatir  _  experi- 
mentation, education  reform,  education  change,  education  improve- 
ments? 

We  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  a  great  big,  turgid,  unresponsive 
mass  out  there  with  just  a  few  exceptions  like  you  two. 

Following  on  that,  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  reward  in  its  funding  programs  not  just  the  operation  of  these 
programs,  not  just  entitlements  but,  rather,  accomplishment,  per- 
formance? Should  our  financial  formulas,  now  be  based  on  some 
kind  of  accountability?  "We'll  pay  you  if  you  produce  change.  We'll 
pay  you  if  you  increase  reading  levels.  We'll  pay  you  if  you  de- 
crease dropout-ism!  We'll  pay  you  if  you  increase  parent  involve- 
ment." 

Should  we  reward  performance?  Should  we  have  some  kind  of 
grants  that  recognize  achievement?  We  think  we  have  done  some 
wonderful  things  at  the  Federal  level.  And  a  few  really  outstand- 
ing, courageous  leaders  like  yourselves  on  the  State  level  fill  us  all 
with  awe  and  gratitude. 

But  my  frustration  is  that  there  aren't  more  of  you.  What  can 
the  Federal  Government  do  to  stimulate  more  reform? 

Governor  Orr,  what  can  the  Federal  Government  do  perhaps  to 
reduce  the  political  risk-taking  that  >ou  have  been  asked  to  take? 
How  can  we  shore  you  up  politically  and  how  can  we  further  em- 
power you  and  other  Governors  and  other  speakers  to  move  boldly 
into  the  field  of  education  reform? 

Governor  Orr.  I  will  attempt  to  start  the  answer  to  that  I  think 
we  are  problably  joined  in  this. 

I  think  there  are  far  more  Governors  in  the  United  States  of 
America  that  are  patterning  themselves  along  the  lines  that  I  have 
described  for  Indiana  than  may  be  realized.  Former  Governor  Riley 
will  be  here  later. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  are  eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival 

Governor  Orr.  He  is  a  classic  example  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  I  suppose  at  least  hp^f  of  the  Governors,  and  maybe  more, 
hav^  innovative  programs  of  one  kind  or  another. 

One  of  the  intriguing  things  that  is  happening  is  the  concept  of 
the  States  being  laboratories  of  democracy;  they  are  laboratories  of 
education.  And  things  are  tried  in  one  State  that  are  likely  to  be 
experimented  with  there  and  others  pick  them  up  and  carry  for- 
ward with  them. 

I  do  believe  that  education  today  at  the  State  level  is  vibrant 
with  the  desire  to  bring  about  change,  and  probably  when  I  said 
half  the  Governors,  there  are  half  that  are  actively  engaged  in  it 
and  the  other  half  are  carrying  forward  with  changes. 

I  applaud  you  for  what  you  did  in  1965.  It  was  extremely  neces- 
sary at  that  time.  There  was  great  inequality  among  the  States,  all 
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of  the  Southern  States  in  particular.  That  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly, particularly  in  the  last  5  or  10  years. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Let  me  just  footnote  the  Head  Start 
Program  s  origins  in  1965.  After  the  successes  of  that  program,  we 
just  assumed  that  every  school  district  in  the  country  v/ould  extend 
down  to  the  2d  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  3d  year.  But  that  hasn't 
happened. 

As  an  experimental  program  that  was  designed  to  stiir.ulate  real 
change  and  be  replicated  by  Stat3S  and  the  local  communities,  the 
Head  Start  Program  disappeared  without  a  trace,  and  it  just  proves 
how  we  treat  our  successes  the  same  way  we  treat  our  failures. 

I  hope.  Governor,  that  with  your  leadership,  the  States  will  begin 
to  look  at  the  things  that  are  happening  at  the  State  level  and  they 
will  define  their  successes  and  define  their  failures  and  try  and 
take  a  surgeon's  scalpel  and  cut  out  of  the  system  programs  that 
don  t  seem  to  be  accomplishing  their  purposes,  that  seem  to  be 
founded  on  false  assumptions,  and  take  their  successes  and  build 
on  them,  and  just  pour  resources  into  those  programs  and  extrapo- 
late and  extend  them  and  make  them  the  currency  of  the  day,  get 
them  into  the  intelLotual  education  stream  of  commerce 

We  failed  for  20  years,  we  really  did.  We  created  some  beautiful 
programs  but  we  never  got  them  into  the  education  stream  of  com- 
merce at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  I  take  blame  for  that  and  I 
am  deeply  disappointed  at  our  failure. 

Can't  you  learn,  you  Governors,  you  great  people,  the  leaders 
that  we  have  here  this  morning,  to  identify  and  shore  up  those 
great  programs  with  resources?  Can't  you  set  up  some  system  of 
looking  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  new  things  that 
are  going  on  at  the  State  level  and  local  communities  and  identify 
your  successes  and  get  the  word  out  and  have  seminars,  conven- 
tions, colloquia,  pamphlets,  and  so  forth?  Get  the  word  out  so  that 
States  will  replicate  the  success  that  Indiana  and  Oregon  have 
shown. 

That  is  the  question:  How  do  v/e  get  the  ^necsage  out  there  in  the 
50  States,  especially  in  the  States  with  rhe  lowest  education 
achievement?  How  do  we  do  that? 

Governor  Urr.  I  think  they  are  moving  dramatically.  Let  me 
make  the  point  that  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell— I  don't  think  her 
predecessors  used  to  attend  the  Governors'  meetings  when  they 
met.  She  is  a  regular  in  attendance  now  because  she  would  lose  out 
some  way  or  another  if  she  werer*t  there. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Is  Mary  Futrell  here?  Yes,  she  is  here. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  your  testimony  with  great  anticipation. 

Governor  Orr.  I  think  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  exciting  meetings  that  she  has  attended  have  been  recent 
National  Governors  Association  meetings,  and  I  know  she  attends 
the  legislators'  meetings  also,  becc*use  the  same  degree  of  excite- 
ment prevails  there. 

Legislators  and  Governors  have  to  work  together.  They  some- 
times work  at  cross  purposes,  as  they  did  to  some  degree  in  our 
program  this  year.  But  eventually  we  got  everybody  together.  It 
had  to  be  bipartisan  in  order  for  it  to  be  successful. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  have  a  formal  mechanism  for 
screening  and  scrutinizing  this  new  sprouting  of  education  reform 
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efforts,  and  then  getting  the  word  out  about  the  ones  that  are 
working? 

Governor  Orr.  I  think  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
for  example,  which  is  all  elements  of  State  government,  does  a  very 
good  and  commendable  job  with  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  learning 
now,  on  a  day-by-day  basis,  how  better  to  help  each  other.  And  we 
are  pretty  larcenous  in  stealing  the  good  ideas  that  one  State  cre- 
ates from  another. 

Governor  Clinton,  for  example,  who  was  head  of  the  NGA  last 
year,  he  was  here  last  week,  and  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  So  it  is  not  a  partisan  situation,  thank  goodness.  It  is 
something  which  I  think  is  a  strong  movement  among  the  States. 

Ms.  Katz.  Let  me  respond  to  some  of  the  points  you  have  made. 

You  are  absolutely  right;  you  ought  to  provide  us— your  re- 
sources are  as  limited  as  ours,  but  you  have  got  a  little  bit  more 
flexibility — you  ought  to  provide  us  with  incentive  grants  to  do 
better. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Based  on  performance. 
Ms.  Katz.  Performance,  or  programs  that  you  know  are  success- 
ful. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  performance. 

Ms.  Katz.  Oregon,  for  example,  used  limited  resources  to  create 
an  Oregon  Head  Start  Program.  You  ought  to  reward  us  for  using 
our  resources  for  your  Federal  program.  All  of  our  legislation  has 
evaluation  components  built  in.  I  am  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
monitoring  these  programs  so  that  we  can  report  back  and  say 
what  works  and  what  doesn't  work,  and  support  what  /orks  in  the 
next  legislative  session. 

But  in  all  fairness  to  the  States  and  the  local  communities,  we 
are  not  like  Japan.  We  are  not  funded  on  a  national  level.  We 
don't  have  a  national  curriculum.  And  we  are  financed  by  local 
taxpayers.  State  general  funds.  And  we  have  demands  not  only  on 
Head  Start,  but  on  kindergartens,  full-time  kindergartens,  and 
somebody  has  got  to  pay  the  bill.  The  States  didn't  have  it.  You 
took  away  some  of  our  revenue-sharing  money  that  Oregon  used  to 
help  finance  local  schools.  We  are  both  caught  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

I  looked  upon  it  in  the  last  couple  of  years  as  what  is  that 
margin  of  excellence  that  we  could  provide?  What  is  it  that  we  can 
do  with  a  small  amount  of  money  that  will  begin  to  set  a  pattern? 
And  what  kind  of  expectations  can  we  put  on  the  table  for  schools 
to  achieve? 

I  think  by  providing  those  incentives,  as  we  did,  to  local  school 
districts  to  do  better,  you  provide  us  a  plan  and  a  program  to  get  to 
excellence  and  we  will  pay  you.  That's  the  way  we  went  about  it 
We  will  give  you  the  money.  We  can't  ask  them  to  do  it  anymore 
without  any  pay. 

To  get  back  to  Congressman  Fish's  point,  I  would  love  to  have 
some  resources,  and  we  will  be  looking  at  it  through  private 
sources,  to  identify  those  at-risk  youth,  and  we  all  know  we  can 
identify  them  very  early  on,  to  bring  them  on  a  community  college 
campus  for  the  summer  and  raise  the  level  of  their  skills,  to  prom- 
ise them  tuition  payment  if  they  complete  their  high  school  work, 
and  jobs  in  our  cooperative  education  program. 
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So  not  only  do  they  continue  their  work  ou  the  high  school  level, 
but  they  appear  on  the  campus  in  the  summer.  They  know  they 
have  a  home  to  continue  their  education  in  the  postsecondary  level 
if  they  succeed  in  high  school,  and  there  is  a  job  there  during  the 
summer  while  they  are  going  to  community  college. 
^  We  don't  have  those  kinds  of  resources  to  begin  to  make  those 
links  between  elementary  and  community  colleges  because  the  base 
of  funding  is  different,  and  nobody  is  willing  to  let  go  of  some  of 
those  dollars  to  make  those  links  occur.  So  we  have  to  go  out  to  the 
private  community  or  get  a  grant  or  the  State  level  if  a  program  of 
that  nature  is  available  to  us. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  provide  community  colleges  or  4- 
year  institutions  and  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  those  kinds  of  programs  and  then  re- 
quire us  to  have  a  maintenance  of  level  

Representative  Scheuer.  Maintenance  of  effort. 

Ms.  Katz.  Yes.  An  effort  and  a  level  of  funding.  As  much  as  my 
own  colleagues  don't  like  it,  it  is  absolutely  critical  that  you  re- 
quire that  of  us.  But  you  also  need  to  provide  us  some  incentive  to 
go  ahead  so  we  don't  only  pull  up  the  veiy  poor  student  a  little;  we 
should  begin  to  expand  his  or  her  opportunity  so  that  they  can,  in 
fact,  go  on  to  college. 

My  main  concern  is  that  we  don't  have  enough  minority  students 
going  into  the  teaching  profession. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Of  course  that  concerns  all  of  us.  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  Congressman  Fish  for  one  question  and  then  yield 
to  Congressman  Wyden. 

Representative  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  subject  is 
school  financing,  and  I  want  to  get  to  this  question;  it  has  not  yet 
been  addressed.  It  has  to  do  with  the  school  budget  process. 

I  am  assumiu'j  that  in  many  States  they  do  it  the  way  we  do  in 
New  York  where  the  school  budget  goes  out  to  the  school  district 
voters  for  approval.  And  I  just  am  awfully  glad  that  the  public  at 
large  is  not  asked  to  vote  on  the  budget  that  we  managed  to  come 
up  with  here. 

But  frequently,  even  though  polls  show  that  the  public  at  large, 
including  my  constituents,  would  pay  more  for  education,  the 
school  budgets  do  have  problems,  and  it  does  seem  like  it  is  an  un- 
usual situation  where  people  in  a  school  district  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  school  budget  when  they  are  not  asked  to  approve  the 
county  budget,  the  Stat^  budget,  the  Federal  budget. 

Do  you  see  any  need,  either  one  of  you,  for  reform  in  that  prac- 
tice? 

Ms.  Katz.  I  would  love  to  have  reform  in  that  practice.  Talk 
about  political  problems— and  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  hangs 
onto  that  local  control  of  the  budget  and  of  their  curriculum 
through  election  of  school  board  members. 

In  Oregon,  we  don't  even  have  updated  tax  bases,  and  until  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  school  districts  would  close  their  doors  be- 
cause levies  failed.  They  would  go  to  the  voters  over  and  over  and 
over  again  and  hold  the  voters  hostage  until  the  voters  said  yes. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Who  was  holding  whom  hostage?  That 
is  a  big  question. 
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Ms.  Katz.  That  is  a  good  question.  But  every felt  th^^  Arere 
held  hostage.  And  you  ask,  how  can  education  reform  go  ^  in  that 
kind  of  atmosphere?  It's  very  difficult.  ^ 

Representative  Scheuer.  In  other  words,  you  are  ba^^n.,  vtiat  the 
voters  themselves  are  an  impediment  to  education  reform  ana  edu- 
cation experimentation. 

Ms.  Katz.  To  the  extent  that  the  doors  of  the  school  at  least 
until  a  couple  of  months  ago  were  closed. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  know,  Lou  Harris,  the  pollster,  tes- 
tified before  this  committee  in  one  of  our  earlier  hearings.  He 
stated  that  he  did  national  polling  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
taxpayers  would  be  willing  to  pay  fcr  an  extra  education  tax,  a  2- 
percent  tax  on  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  real 
progress  in  the  educational  system,  not  just  /nore  of  the  same,  but 
new  innovative,  effective  teachii^g  programs. 

And  he  said  75  percent  of  them  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  2-per- 
cent tax  if  they  were  convinced  it  would  really  work  and  that  there 
would  be  a  change  and  kids  would  be  propelled  ahead  in  their  edu- 
cation. 

Ms.  Katz.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 

issue.  .  . 

Representative  Scheuer.  But  they  want  to  know  that  it  just 
wasn  t  going  to  be  more  of  the  same  poured  down  that  big  black 

hole.  ^  .       ^  .  r  rr 

Ms.  Katz.  In  Oregon,  as  in  some  States,  the  financmg  of  K 
through  12  is  largely  through  the  property  tax,  the  most  regressive 
tax  there  is,  end  that  is  the  reason  the  voters  are  saying  no.  Unless 
the  State  substantially  increases  i*  support  of  the  schools  and  off- 
sets those  property  taxes,  we  have  really  a  property  tax  revolution 
as  we  did  in  California  and  in  other  States. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Is  that  in  your  State  constitution,  that 
schools  are  financed  by  property  taxes? 

Ms.  Katz.  It  doesn't  specifically  say  it,  but  they  are,  m  .  ct,  fi- 
nanced by  property  taxes  and  the  general  fund  of  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Governor  Orr.  May  I  answer  your  question? 
Representative  Scheuer.  Yes,  indeed. 

Governor  Orr.  Because  I  want  to  get  Indiana  s  position  on  this 
quite  clear.  We,  nearly  15  years  ^go,  began  to  switch  away  from 
the  property  tax  and  now  at  least  vvo-thirds,  maybe  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  schools  is  on  staiev;ide;  mostly  sales  tax. 

The  increase  in  our  program  that  we  enacted  last  winter  was 
based  very  much  on  what  Lou  Harris  and  other  surveyors  hau  indi- 
cated, because  we  did  increase  our  income  tax,  personal  income 
tax,  from  3  to  3.4  percent,  and  our  business  taxation  a  comparable 
amount  to  make  possible  the  A-{-  program. 

The  public  was  for  it  because  they  knew  they  were  going  to  see 
the  results  and  know  whether  they  were  working  or  not.  Unfortu- 
nately, Oregon  doesn't  have  a  sales  tax.  Almost  half  of  our  sales 
tax  goes,  our  5-cent  sales  tax,  goes  for  local  education. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Speaker  Katz.  I  saw  you  wince  when 
Governor  Orr  said  he  financed  education  largely  through  the  sales 
tax.  I  know  what  you  were  thinking.  That  is  not  a  liberal,  enlight- 
eneid  way  to  finance  education. 
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Ms.  Katz.  Oh,  no.  I  supported  the  sales  tax  over  many,  many 
vears.  It  has  failed  several  times  at  the  ballot.  It  failed  just  recent- 
ly. We  did  put  out,  when  I  was  speaker,  probably  the  most  progres- 
sive sales  tax  proposal  in  the  countr3\ 

Representative  Scheuer.  Sales  taxes  aren't  progressive  in  their 
nature.  Even  if  you  exclude  food  and  medicine,  they  are  not  really 
very  progressive.  But  such  an  eminent  liberal  as  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  supports  the  sales  tax. 

Ms.  Katz.  I  was  going  to  say  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  When  you  ask  him  why,  he  quotes 
Willie  Sutton.  He  says  that  is  where  the  money  is. 

Ms.  Katz.  Galbraith  supports,  and  we  made  it  progressive,  but 
the  voters  said  no.  We  will  ccme  back  again,  but  somewhere  in  the 
future.  They  are  not  ready  quite  now  to  deal  with  a  property  tax 
and  income  tax  and  a  sales  tax.  That  is  unfortunate. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  really  want  to  yield  and  I  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  yielding  to  one  of  our  most  creative  and  thoughtful 
and  innovative  and  dynamic  legislators,  your  own  Congressman, 
Speaker  Katz,  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  Ron  Wyden. 

Representative  Wyden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  very  brief  because  I  think  both  of  our  witnesses  have  been 
exceptional. 

Speaker  Katz,  I  think  you  have  identified  this  question  of  priori- 
ty just  exactly  right,  because  we  are  in  this  age  of  big  deficits;  you 
can't  do  it  all. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  make  a  small  amount  of  dol- 
lars available  for  pilot  projects  at  the  State  level,  which  ones  would 
State  leaders  like  yourself  choose  at  this  point?  If  you  could  have  a 
small  amount  of  Federal  dollars  for,  let  s  say,  two  pilot  projects, 
what  would  those  pilot  projects  be? 

Ms.  Katz.  They  could  be  many.  The  one  I  identified  would  be 
how  do  you  tind  the  youth  and  what  progiams  can  you  put  in  place 
to  make  sure  they  finish  their  high  school  education  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  enter  college. 

I  think,  more  important  than  that— let  me  answer  the  question 
generically— sit  down  as  a  committee  and  identify  your  priorities. 
You  have  heard  all  the  testimony.  You  know  that  maigin  of  excel- 
lence that  needs:  to  be  accomplished.  You  know  those  reform  pro- 
grams that  appear  to  work.  Those  are  the  onei=  that  you  ought  to 
focus  on. 

Provide  incentive  grants  to  make  what  we  have  better  than  it  is 
today,  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  21st  century,  not  for  tomorrow, 
but  for  down  the  road. 

Representative  Wyden.  The  only  other  question  that  I  had,  per- 
haps for  both  of  you.  How  would  you  assess  the  status  of  vocational 
education  in  this  country  now  and  what  might  we  do  to  strengthen 
it?  Governor. 

Governor  Orr.  Well,  the  fact  that  we  are  restructuring  it  on  an 
almost  wholesale  basis  at  this  point  was  to  make  it  relevant  to 
today's  needs  and  particularly  to  tomorrow's  re(,  'irements,  I  think 
says  a  mouthful  about  what  we  have  at  the  pr^ont  time  as  being 
inadequate  or  at  least  not  fulfilling  the  need. 

I  am  not  sure  that  you  need  to  do  anything  really,  except  that  I 
would  much  prefer  to  see  the  Federal  moneys  that  come  to  the 
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States  for  vor*^,tional  and  technical  education,  come  in  the  form  of  a 
block  grant  so  that  it  is  not  tied  to  the  specific  kinds  of  things  that 
unfortunately,  all  too  frequently,  relate  to  the  past  rather  than  to 
the  future. 

Representative  Wyden.  I  happen  to  share  your  view  with  respect 
to  the  block  grants  and  finoing  new  ways  to  promote  flexibility. 

Speaker  Katz,  you  have  been  involved  m  Oregon's  High  Technol- 
ogy Consortium  and  other  innovative  vocational  education  steps. 
Are  there  other  things  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  to  strengthen  vo- 
cational ed? 

Ms.  Katz.  No.  I  think  the  Governor  has  really  responded  to  that. 
Again,  you  know  as  v/ell  as  we  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  You  have 
heard  the  testimony  from  experts,  from  people  who  are  directly  in- 
volved with  what  we  call  the  "reform  movement"  for  lack  of  a 
better  word.  Make  a  decision  where  your  priorities  are  and,  pardon 
the  expression,  put  your  money  where  your  mouths  are. 

Representative  Wyden.  Let  me  just  thank  both  of  you.  I  think, 
frankly,  the  two  of  you  have  really  set  out  what  amounts  to  a 
primer  for  the  presidential  candidates  in  both  political  parties  for 
educational  reform,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  an  excellent  job. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Katz.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  are  not  finished  yet.  You  mentioned 
incentive  grants.  You  two,  of  course,  would  be  in  there  scratching 
and  fighting  for  every  buck  that  wasn't  nailed  down  because  you 
would  be  entitled  on  the  basis  of  your  perforni  jnce. 

But  how  about  a  lot  of  those  other  States  where  they  are  really 
not  doing  anything  very  creative?  Would  they  yell  and  scream  at 
their  Congressmen  and  their  Senators,  "No,  we  want  those  nice, 
comfortable,  assured  grants.  We  don't  want  it  to  depend  on  per- 
formance. We  just  want  the  assured  flow  of  funds  for  educational 
purposes, '  d  matter  what." 

Are  they  going  to  fight  the  concept  of  incentive  grants  because 
they  don't  have  the  innovation  to  cut  the  mustard  in  a  competitive 
situation  and,  therefore,  they  say,  "Just  give  us  our  entitlements. 
We'll  go  home  happy." 

Ms.  Katz.  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  continue  business  as  usual, 
you  are  going  to  do  injustice  to  the  children  that  you  really  care 
about.  We  don't  have  that  luxury  anymore  to  just  go  on  aud  do 
business  the  way  we  have  been  doing  it. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  ignore  those  schools  that  need  additional 
help.  We  cannot  walk  away  from  that  obligation.  But,  as  I  said,  we 
can  demand  more.  We  can  demand  more. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  am  gcug  to  ask  you  two  ver^,  very 
brief  questions  because  we  have  run  way  over  our  allotted  time  for 
this  hearing  because  you  absolutely  stimulated  and  fascina^  J  us. 

Governor,  you  have  told  us  how  you  are  revamping  your  voca- 
tional education  system.  We  have  heard  in  the  past  few  hearings  of 
States  thai  are  bringing  in  their  business  leadership  in  a  major 
way:  (a)  in  restructuring  vocational  education;  (b)  in  training  the 
trainers,  teaching  the  teachers,  and  during  all  kinds  of  experimen- 
tation with  woik-study  programs  with  kids  shuttling  back  and 
forth  from  the  school  environment  to  the  work  environment.  Some 
kids  seem  to  acquire  their  literacy  skills  and  numeracy  ski] k  better 
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in  the  work  environment  for  some  reason.  They  have  been  turned 
off  by  the  schools. 

Business  leaders  have  been  helping  to  encourage  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  to  stop  teaching  how  to  make  carriages  and  buggy 
whips,  and  really  get  into  teaching  the  kids  skills  that  are  in 
demand  now.  not  skills  that  were  in  demand  a  half  a  century  ago. 

Can  either  of  you  tell  us  briefly  what  you  are  doing  to  bring  the 
corporate  leadership  in  your  State  into  the  education  process,  par- 
ticularly the  reform  of  vocational  education? 

Governor  Orr.  I  just  appointed  an  11-person  mission  to  deal  with 
the  policymaking  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Indi- 
ana. I  suppose  half,  or  more  than  half  of  those  people  come  from 
the  world  of  business  where  they  have  the  responsibility  to  bring 
the  worker  along.  For  example,  a  personnel  manager  of  a  m^or 
corporation  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  innovative  and  cre- 
ative vocational  education  for  the  worker  in  the  workplace. 

We  are  at  a  stage  of  metamorphosis  right  now.  I  took  a  look 
about  a  month  ago  at  the  vocational  education  system  in  Germany 
which  I  had  heard  a  lot  about.  Very  impressed  with  it  because  it  is 
very  n\uch  a  system  which— it  is  a  3-year  program  starting  in  the 
10th  grade,  and  it  is  very  much  in  the  workplace,  very  much  in  the 
workplace  in  the  sense  of  separate  quarters  for  certain  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities that  go  on,  very  much  oriented  to  the  basic  kinds  of  educa- 
tion that  are  necessary  today  in  the  workplace,  as  well  as  hands-on 
utilizatio)!  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

But  it  is  very  job-specific  to  a  given  industry  and  not  the  kind  of 
situation  where  you  may  be  training  people  that  have  no  skill  that 
will  be  used  in  the  workplaces  in  that  particular  area,  a  real  avoid- 
ance of  any  potential  of  that. 

I  think  we  can  learn  a  lot  from  that  kind  of  program  in  bringing 
and  updating  and  modernizing  our  own  vocational  program. 

Ms.  Katz.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  make  articulation  from 
K  through  12,  from  high  school,  easier  when  a  student  is  ready  to 
go  to  community  colleges.  A  lot  of  the  time  they  are  not  prepared. 
They  have  to  sta^t  all  over  again,  and  instead  of  being  out  6 
months  or  a  year,  they  find  themselves  in  for  another  3  years,  and 
they  leave  and  you  never  see  them  again. 

Representative  Scheuer.  The  role  of  corporate  leadership  in 
Oregon— have  you  brought  them  into  the  vocational  education 
process? 

Ms.  Katz.  Yes.  We  brought  them  into  it  early  on,  at  the  worst 
part  of  our  recession,  where  we  had  to  slaeh  budgets  in  1980.  If^Sl, 
and  1982  and  said,  "We"ll  give  you  some  money.  Match  those  doJ 
lars.''  And  I  worked  on  t'  program.  State  general  fund  dollars. 
And,  we  began  to  identify  mters  for  excellence,  not  so  much  in 
vocational  education,  but  in  uie  high  technology  area  in  the  4-year 
colleges  and  universities. 

And  they  got  involved  with  their  own  dollars,  matching  the  State 
dollars,  and  they  selected  several  centers  of  excellence  in  the  high 
technology  area,  in  electrical  engineering  and  in  computer  science, 
because  the  State  did  not  have  the  resources  to  put  in.  What  we 
also  did  18  months  ago  was  bring  in  their  representatives  to  deal 
with  these  educational  reform  issues  because  they  are  not  quite 
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there  yet.  They  don't  really  understand.  As  I  said,  they  don't  have 
that  touchstone,  the  feel  for  what  is  going  on  in  K  through  12. 

In  vocational  education,  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
they  need  to  get  involved  in  retraining  their  own  personnel.  And 
what  they  have  asked  us  to  do  is  to  go  into  their  corporations  and 
provide  special  skill  classes  for  their  own  workers.  What  does  that 
tell  us?  That  tells  us  that  

Representative  Scheuer.  You  mean  at  the  job  site? 

Ms.  Katz.  At  the  job  site.  That  tells  us  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
our  institutions  in  the  traditional  way  does  not  meet  their  needs 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  may  mean  thai  they  have  older 
workers  that  they  want  to  give  the  benefit  of  your  kind  of  innova- 
tive vocational  education  and  sharpen  up  their  literacy  skills,  too. 

Ms.  Katz.  That  is  very  accurate.  But  it  could  be  possible  that 
some  of  those  community  colleges  are  not  facing  those  expectations 
and  those  needs  on  their  own  campus,  so  we  are  doing  both,  and  in 
fact  going  into  the  corporate  world,  providing  those  upgrading 
skills.  The  largest  challenge  is  the  retraining  of  those  who  are  un- 
eiTiployed  or  underemployed,  and  the  largest  challenge  of  that  is 
•llie  single  >voman,  head  of  hpusehold,  with  children. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Is  she  working  so  that  the  corpora*-*on 
can  reach  her,  or  is  she  not  working? 

Ms.  Katz.  No.  Part-time  jobs.  Her  needs  are  day  care  in  the  com- 
munity college  or  in  the  university  system. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  vastly  upgrading  her  job  skills  and 
her  literacy  skills. 

Ms.  liATZ.  Day  care  becomes  a  problem  because  if  she  can't  have 
her  child  in  a  secure  position,  she  is  not  going  to  go  to  school. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  have  run  way  beyond  our  time  for 
this  panel,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  one  last  question. 

The  question  h  this..  We  have  had  a  recurring  note  that  has  come 
through  these  hv^arings  and  that  is  the  mention  by  quite  a  variety 
of  witnesses  that  we  ought  to  begin  looking  at  a  year-round  school 
system  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  Javel. 

We  know  tliat  Head  Start  kids  and  kids  in  the  first  six  grades, 
and  high  school  too,  especially  minority  kids  where  they  may  not 
have  enriched  a  home  environment  as  a  middle  class  kid,  begin 
to  lose  on  their  test  scores  if  they  are  out  of  school  for  2  or  8 
months  over  the  summer.  Their  test  scores,  their  cognitive  skills  go 
down.  So  they  have  to  play  catchup  ball  in  the  fall.  They  can't  hit 
the  track  running  when  they  come  to  school  again  in  the  fall. 
There  is  remediation  to  make  up  for  what  they  have  lo-^t  over  the 
summer. 

Now,  we  have  about  180  days  in  our  normal  school  year.  The 
Japanese  have  240.  They  havs  2  extra  months  of  education  for 
their  kids.  California  is  apparently  experimenting  with  a  year- 
round  school  system.  Felix  Rohatyn,  the  marvelously  successful  fin- 
ancier in  New  York,  was  just  quoted  in  a  New  York  Times  article 
saying  that  we  ought  to  deiinitely  think  of  a  year-round  school 
system. 

He  said,  and  I  am  quoting  him:  "Why  should  we  have  a  school 
system  for  half  a  day,  half  a  year?"  Why  not  ho-  a  school  system 
that  is  open  virtually  all  day,  virtually  all  of  tne  year  so  that  the 
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[The  article  referred  to  follows:] 
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(from  the  New  York  Times,  October  24,  1987) 


Rohatyn  Urges 
City  to  Abolish 
School  Board 

Attacks  Ineptitude  and 
Proposes  a  New  Post  | 


ByJANEPERLEZ 
The  New  York  Ciiy  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  so  failed  at  running  the  schools 
that  it  should  be  abolished,  the  chair* 
Iman  of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Cor- 
poration, Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  said  yester- 
day. 

"  The  scven»member  bonrd  should  be 
replaced  by  an  Education  Commis- 
sioner reporting  to  Mayor  Koch,  said 
Mr; Rohatyn.  who  has  repeatedly  said] 
jUie  deterioration  of  the  schools  was  the 
chief  issue  facing  the  city. 
C/'If  «  board  cannot  build  a  system, 
cantu>t  rwi  a  system  and  cannot  hire  its 
.chief  executive,  then  it  has  little  reason 
(or  being,*'  Mr.  Rohatyn  said  to  robust 
applause  from  members  of  the  City 
'^lub,  the  prominent  civic  group,  wheic 
ilie  made  the  proposal. 
'  Mr.  Rohatyn  —  who  has  offered 
$600  million  of  MAC  money  for  new 
schools,  but  only  under  certain  condi- 
'  tlons  —  said  the  political  climate  in  the 
'tity  and  state  was  ripe,  as  it  had  noi 
previously  been,  fjr  radical  restructur 
ingof  the  system.  ,  .  ^ 

Reaction  by  Koch 
• , '  Proposals  to  give  the  Mayor  more  di 
yect  authority  over  the  schwls  have 
been  made  in  the  past  but  have  died  Ir 
the  Legislature,  in  part  because  ol 
.strong  ow>ositioi;  from  the  United  Fed 
eration  of  Teachers. 
>  Mayor  Koch  s^id  he  welcomed  Mr 
Rohatyn's  proposal  Mr.  Koch  adde< 
ihat  he  had  advocated  direct  mayora 
control  by  creating  an  expanded  Boarc 
of  Education  to  which  the  Mayor  woulc 
appoint  the  majority  of  members. 
.  Mr.  Koch  said  he  would  be  happy  t( 
see  an  education  commissioner,  bu 
doubted  ti«  proposal  would  pass  th< 
Legislature. «  '    *  ► 

/"I  have  proposed  for  close  lo  H 
/years  that  the  Mayor  make  10  appoint 
menu  to  the  Board  of  Edu'^i'^on  an( 
the  Borough  Presidents  each  ni^Ve  1/ 
'  he  s?  Id.  At  present,  the  Borough  Presi 


dents  each  appoint  one  member  an( 
the  Mayor  two. 

The  president  of  the  board,  Robert  F 
Wagner  Jr.,  a  mayoral  appoin'>^  «ai( 
the  Commission  on  the  -000 
which  he  headed,  had  proposed  tht 
board  be  er^panded,  to  give  the  Mayoi 
rtjore  appointees.* 
,   ' .  Search  for  Chancellor 

"We  tallied  a  great  deal  about  a  com 
missioner,*'  Mr.  Wagner  said.  "But  tb* 
feeling  was  that  it  would  be  very  diffi 
Cult,  to  da  Virtually  no  system  in  the , 
United  Sutes  is  run  that  way." 

Mr.  Rohatyn,  who  has  been  sayini 
for  months  that  improving  the  school* 
should  be  the  city's  top  priority,  sai( 
the  board  had  proved  itself  to  be  s( 
inept  that  it  could  not  even  fulfill  i 
main  duty. 

"It  has.  most  recently,  had  great  dif 
(iculty  in  fulfillmg  the  main  responsi 
bility  givrn  to  any  board  of  directors 
namely  thehiring'of  a  chief  executive,* 
he  said.  "It  is  delegating  this  vital  (asl 
to  anouiside  committee."    '  ^ 

Mr.  Rohatyn  was  referring  to  at 
eight-member  screening  committee 
charged  with  gathering  possible  candi 
dates  for  a  Schools  Chancellor  to  sue 
ceed  Nathan  Quinones,  who  is  takin| 
early  retirement  Dec.  31. 
'  Much  ofMr.Rohatyn's  passion  about 
the  schools  arises  from  his  r><perienc( 
of  sponsoring  of  62  eighth*gr?.de  stu 
dent;i  in  a  Lower  East  Side  elementary 
school.  He  has  agreed  to  pay  $250,00( 
toward  the  students'  .college  costs  and 
in  the  meantime,  visits  them,  takei 
them  on  outings  and  has  pi*ovided  a 
rull*time  social  worker  for  them. 

Mr.  Rohatyn  reiterated  that  the 
.  school  system  must  make  changes,  in- 
cluding dismantling  its  buildings  divi- 
sion, before  receiving  the  $60C  million 
from  M.A.C  He  said  that  a  $50  million, 
dnnual  saving  could  be  made  by  dis-< 
missing  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  ; 
division  and  that  the  money  could  helpl 
finance  the  capital  building  program 
,  To  loud  applause,  he  also  suggc&iedi 
the  schools  be  "open  most  of  the  time,' 
AW  year  around,"  instead  of  for  "half  a 
day  for  half  a  year."  Because  of  thei 
deterioriation  of  tjie  family,  schools, 
perform  many  functions  t}iat  used  to  be 
provided  by  the  family,  he  said. ,  I 

*  "This  means,"  Mr.  Rohatyn  added,) 
"schools Duld  stay  open  evenings  and 
Saturday  mornings  for  children  to 
study,  to  be  supervised  a  \d.  if  need  be. 
to  be  fed."  New  York,  he  said,  should' 
follow  the  lead  of  Los  Angclci;  in  con- 
sidering a  year»round  cycle. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  have  any  reaction  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  have  a  serious  discussion  of  moving  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  system  in  our  country  to  a  full-year  basis 
and,  if  so,  do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  could  play?  And  please  give  us  very  short  simplistic 
answers  to  my  question. 

Governor  Orr.  No.  1, 1  don't  think  we  should  pattern  our  system 
after  the  Japanese.  It  suits  their  style  and  their  culture.  But  there 
is  no  question  that  we  have  a  serious  problem  with  a  lot  of  capital 
investment  which  sits  unused. 

I  think  there  are  varying  ways  by  which  we  can  use  that  system 
in  the  summertime,  and  I  think  it  is  import- mt  that  we  try  to  focus 
our  attention  on  that.  Whether  we  attempt  to  use  the  school  build- 
ings 365  davs  out  of  the  year  or  not  is  a  really  serious  one  to  try  to 
analyze  and  face  from  a  political  standpoint. 

It  may  bomb  out,  just  simply  because  people  think  that  is  beyond 
the  pale. 

Representative  Scheuer.  They  have  already  paid  for  the  schools. 

Governor  Orr.  I  know.  But  "You're  going  to  keep  my  kid  in 
school  all  year  long"  is  going  to  be  the  instinctive  reaction. 

I  think  there  are  ways  by  which  we  can  use  that  capital  invest- 
ment .more  fully.  Among  other  things,  employ  a  lot  of  teachers  who 
want  to  work  nearly  a  full  year  instead  of  only  9  months.  Not  all  of 
them  do.  A  clear  majority  want  to  work  9  months  or  thereabouts 
and  that  is  all,  but  a  lot  of  them,  heads  of  household,  want  to  work 
a  full  year. 

I  thmk  we  need  to  employ  that  capital  investment  on  their  part, 
too. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Speaker  Katz. 

Ms.  Katz.  Again,  that  is  an  investment  that  has  to  rank  with  all 
the  other  priorities  because  it  will  cost  more  money.  You  will  have 
to  renegotiate  contracts.  You  will  have  to  have  the  support  of 
teachers  as  to  whether  they  want  to  go  on  and  work,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  them,  full-year  round. 

Eut  again  the  issue  is,  what  are  you  ^:oing  to  be  teaching  in  the 
classroom?  Is  it  full-year  round  of  the  same,  or  are  you  going  to 
focus  in  and  require  something  extra  to  happen  in  that  classroom? 
I  could  see  certain  summer  classes  coming  into  play  for  computer 
skills,  for  language  skills,  for  math  and  science  skills,  but  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  little  bit  different  from  what  happens  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  during  the  regular  school  year. 

Representative  Fish.  The  trouble  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
your  witnesses  here,  every  time  you  ask  another  question,  it  re- 
mmds  me  of  other  areas. 

I'd  like  to  comment  on  this  whole  question  of  t'le  physical  plant 
sitting  there  underutilized.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  address 
the  problem  of  the  latchkey  children,  particularly  in  primary 
schools,  if  we  tried  to  accommodate  the  families  that  are  working 
by  having  an  afternoon  session. 

Ms.  Katz.  Absolutely.  We  do  that.  I  guess  one  of  the  easiest 
things  to  do  is  think  about  full-time  kindergarten.  I  mean  that 
would  be  a  nice  easy  phase-in,  again  expensive,  costly,  but  that 
would  be  a  nice  phase-in  in  terms  of  bringing  that  group  the*  is 
very  high  at  risk  into  the  systei«.  full  time. 
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But  you  are  ab<iolutely  right.  Some  of  the  schools  in  the  inner 
city  are  using  the  facilities  for  latchkey,  and  the  schools  are  open 
all  day  and  at  night  for  community  education,  which  is  a  whole  dif- 
ferent field  we  have  not  even  touched  upon. 

Representative  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  very  much.  This  has  been 
an  enormously  stimulating  panel.  We  are  enormously  grateful  to 
you. 

We  will  now  have  the  second  panel:  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell,  John 
Murphy,  Barbara  Hatton,  and  Sonia  Hernandez.  Panel  No.  2,  we 
will  probably  go  through  until  a  little  after  12:30,  so  we  will  have 
close  to  an  hour  and  a  half  for  this  panel.  This  promises.*  to  be  a 
marvelous  panel,  too. 

We  have  a  splendid  panel  this  morning.  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell, 
who  has  already  been  greeted  by  a  nnor  witness,  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association  since  1983.  She  is  a 
high  school  business  education  teacher  from  Alexandria  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Reagan  administration  to  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO. 

Oh,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Governor  Riley.  We  will  in- 
clude you  in  the  second  panel. 

Now  we  really  have  an  overload  in  teT'ms  of  talent  on  this  panel. 
We  have  John  Murphy,  superintendent  of  the  Prince  George's 
County  School  System,  the  14th  largest  educational  system  in  the 
country.  In  3  short  years  as  superintendent,  he  has  introduced  a 
highly  successful  Magnet  School  Program  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  Hearing  about  that. 

Barbara  Hatton,  professor  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Tuskegee  University  in  Alabama,  has  been  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Atlanta  University  and  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  Professional  Standards  Commission. 

Sonia  Hernandez  is  a  teaching  principal  at  the  Emma  Fr^  Ele- 
mentary School  in  San  Antonio's  Edgewood  Independent  School 
District.  In  1982,  she  was  Hispanic  Woman  of  the  Year  for  the 
Southwest  United  States.  She  served  as  president  of  Communities 
Organized  for  Public  Service  and  was  chairperson  of  the  Texas  As- 
sociation    Bilingual  Education  Program. 

All  of  our  witnesses  in  this  panel— perhaps  excluding  Governor 
Riley— Ms.  Futrell,  John  Murphy,  Burbara  Hatton,  and  Sonia  He - 
nandez  are  all  members  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards. 

We  are  a  little  bit  short  of  time,  so  we  are  going  to  ask  you  all  to 
testify  for  8  minutes  so  that  we  will  have  some  time  for  questions, 
which  to  me  is  perhaps  the  most  stimulating  part  of  the  hearing. 

Governor  Riley,  you  missed  the  first  panel,  so  ixi  compensation 
for  that,  we  will  ask  you  to  be  numero  uno  on  the  second  panel. 
Please  take  your  8  minutes,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  will  chat  with  us 
informally  as  if  you  were  in  our  living  room. 

All  of  your  prepared  statements  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
record.  Incidentially,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  for  all  of  the 
members  to  put  their  prepared  statements  in  the  record,  mine  in- 
cluded, because  we  were  so  eager  to  get  to  the  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing, we  didn't  want  to  take  up  time  with  our  o>  n  statements. 
There  being  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
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All  of  your  statements  will  be  printed  in  full,  so  simply  chat  with 
us  informally  and  don't  hesitate  to  allude,  the  four  of  you  who 
were  here  for  the  other  panel,  to  anything  that  you  heard  this 
morning— questions,  answers,  whatever.  We  will  keep  it  nice  and 
informal.  Governor  Riley,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  RICHARD  W.  RILEY,  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

Governor  Riley.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  before 
you  this  morning  and  a  particular  pleasure  to  talk  about  my  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  tremendous  impact  on  economic  develop- 
ment that  our  efforts  in  quality  public  education  have  had. 

Back  in  1983,  South  Carolina,  like  many  other  States,  was  pull- 
ing itself  out  of  an  economic  recession.  We  had  suffered  through 
tight  budgets.  We  were  having  those  same  strains  that  mai  i  other 
States,  most  of  them,  were  having.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
trying  to  attract  investors  to  the  State.  We  were  trying  to  attract 
corporate  decisionmakers. 

It  became  very  clear  to  me  as  Governor,  that  talking  to  economic 
development  leaders,  talking  to  corporate  leaders,  people  who 
make  those  decisions  about  expansion  and  new  endeavors,  that  the 
big  issue  that  they  all  were  concerned  about  was  the  education 
level,  not  just  the  education  level,  but  the  priority  setting  in  terms 
of  a  State's  interest. 

It  used  to  be,  as  I  dealth  with  economic  development  in  prior 
days,  that  other  factors  were  the  first  things  they  asked  about,  that 
other  people  were  the  people  they  wanted  to  talk  with,  the  tax 
people  or  whatever.  Now  it  is  the  school  superintendent  and  it  is 
people  and  it  is  teachers  and  it  is  other  business  people  trying  to 
determine  the  keen  relative  interest  in  the  future  of  a  State  and  its 
people  and  their  capacity  to  do  the  job. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Washington  Post,  to  show  you  the 
relationship  between  quality  education  and  economic  development, 
in  the  Washington  Post  in  1987,  a  front  page  article  read  '"Green- 
ville  County,  South  Carolina  become  recognized  as  an  educational 
leader  and  its  economic  development  skyrocketed." 

I  think  that  that  in  itself  certainly  tells  in  a  great  way  the  direct 
relation. 

Our  educational  effort,  the  Educational  Improvement  Act  of 
1984,  brought  consensus  to  our  State.  We  had  cooperation.  Eve-v- 
body  worked  together.  It  involved  taxes.  It  was  real.  We  talked 
h'^nestly  with  people.  We  didn't  promise  them  a  better  quality  of 
education  without  paying  for  it.  Business  supported  it  across  the 
board,  '^eachers  supported  it.  Educators,  all  across  the  board,  sup- 
ported our  effort.  Everybody  was  involved  in  framing  it,  including 
business,  and  we  had  those  aspects  in  the  program.  It  was  results 
oriented.  It  was  accountable.  And  all  of  the  aspects  that  business 
would  be  interested  in  to  see  that  the  dollars  were  being  spent  in 
the  proper  way  were  there. 

We  had  tremendous  success  in  the  program  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  The  achievement  has  been  real  and  immediate.  Basic 
skill  test  scores  at  all  grade  levels  have  already  surpassed  what  our 
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goal  was  for  1988.  They  did  that  in  1986,  so  we  were  3  ye?  ahead 
of  time.  SAT  scores  have  shattered  expectations  for  1989  Iready. 
We  have  led  the  Nation  in  improvement  of  SAT  scores  and  in  im- 
provement of  basic  skills  scores,  all  tied— I  strongly  say— to  this 
business  of  jobs  and  economic  development. 

The  Rand  Corp.  called  our  program  the  most  comprehensive  edu- 
cational reform  package  in  the  Nation.  I  would  urge  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to  that  word  "comprehensive."  If  we  center  in  c»> 
education  and  think  that  you  are  going  to  pull  industry  in  by  jub. 
educating  5  percent  of  a  certain  level  of  students,  that  is  not  right. 

Industry  and  business  is  interested  in  stability,  in  priority  set- 
dng,  in  movement,  and  n  the  future.  And  they  see  that  in  a  better 
educated  populace. 

Economic  progress  has  been  good.  I  know  of  a  number  of  indus- 
tries that  came  into  our  Sta^a  simply  because  they  were  excited 
about  where  we  were  in  this  business  of  pablic  education. 

Most  of  the  education  initiatives  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
last  10  years  have  been  spurred  by  States  and  localities.  Education 
should  continue  to  be  predominantly  a  State  responsibility,  1  think, 
but  I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  very  definite  role  as  a 
partner  in  the  Federal  system. 

It  is  very  much  in  our  national  interest  to  ensure  that  our  next 
generation  is  prepared  with  the  basic  skills  to  ge.  and  to  keep  a 
good  job.  Programs  like  chapter  I  serve  as  a  foundation  Tor  State 
efforts  to  improve  basic  skills  and  cannot  be  further  eroded. 

Vocational  education  assistance  is  essential  to  help  provide  job 
opportunities  for  everyone  and  special  programs  for  those  with 
learning  disabilities  and  handicaps  must  continue  to  be  supported 
by  Congress. 

The  greatest  Federal  role  of  all,  I  think  as  I  prepare  to  close,  is 
to  maintain  an  unwavering  commitment  to  educational  excellence 
across  this  great  country.  We  can't  expect  to  continue  as  a  strong 
international  force  if  we  are  intellectually  and  economically  weak, 
and  those  two  are  one  and  the  same. 

We  cannot  expect  to  continue  as  protectors  of  freedom  if  we  don't 
prepare  the  next  generation  with  the  technical  and  analytical 
skiUr^  necessary  to  operate  new  and  sophisticated  equipment.  We 
can't  continue  to  be  competitive  in  international  markets  if  our 
v/orkers  doix't  measure  up  to  the  value  and  the  productivity  of  for- 
eign workers. 

So,  I  say  to  you  that  while  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  a  return  on  our  investment  in  South  Carolina. 
It  eaves  business  money  by  providing  trained  and  educated  worker. 
It  saves  govemnent's  money  by  keeping  people  off  subsistence.  It 
offers  hope  and  opportunity  to  another  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  win  help  this  country  grow  and  prosper  long  after  we 
have  gone.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Governor  Riley  follows:] 
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PREPAaEO  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  W.  RILEY 


Mr.  Chalnnan,  and  members  of  the  Subcoirjnlttee ,  It  Is  a  plaasura 
for  ne  to  ttstlfy  before  this  panel  about  the  relationship 
between  education  and  training  and  the  econosiic  viability  of  our 
nation.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  cone  before  you  and  talk 
about  the  great  strides  we  have  taken  in  South  Carolina  and  the 
tremendous  impact  it  is  having  already  on  the  economic  landscape 
of  our  state. 

Back  in  1983,  South  Carolina,  like  many  ^her  6tat9s  was 
slow&y  pulling  itself  out  of  the  economic  recession.  We  had 
suffered  through  very  tight  budgets,  continuing  to  conduct 
economic  development  activities «  trying  to  attract  investors  and 
corporate  decision  makers  to  locate  in  South  Carolina.  Our 
technical  education  was  recognized  as  on*  of  the  best  for 
training  manufacturing  workers  in  the  nation.  Vet,  we  were 
concerned  about  our  position  an{?  future  direction,  given  the 
charging  nature  of  the  world  and  the  national  economics. 
Everyone  realized  that  the  marketplace  of  tomorrow  was  going  to 
be  information  based,  and  that  we  were  moving  from  an  industrial 
based  society  to  one  more  service  oriented.  This  change  would 
require  better  and  different  skills.  It  Would  necessitate  a 
fundamental  uhange  in  the  way  we  educated  and  trained  people. 
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In  South  Carolina,  we  appointad  a  connitsion  to  undertake  a 
coirpreheneive  etudy  of  our  economic  development  activities 
looking  at  every  eector- — eaall  bueineae,  manufacturing,  service, 
agriculture,  hi-tech,  financial — to  deteraine  if  we  were  best 
prepared  for  the  changing  future.  We  were  concerned  about  our 
continuing  ability  to  attract  good  jobs  for  our  citizens.  This 
coraalssion,  including  aany  leading  bvsiness  people  in  our  state, 
found  that  we  needed  a  comprehensive  education  policy  which 
assured  that  our  workers  received  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
perform  any  tisk.  We  found  that  our  technical  vocational  and 
higher  education  systems  were  spending  an  inordinate  amount  of 
their  time  teaching  basic  skills  to  students  who  had  already  been 
through  our  public  school  systems.  One  statistic  startled  us  most: 
Of  all  the  states  in  the  Southeast,  South  Carolina  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  its  population  with  a  high  school  education  (53%). 

So  we  set  to  work  to  make  a  giant  leap  forward.  Forging  * 
partnership  with  business,  the  education  community  set  about  to 
perform  radical  reconstruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  educational 
framework  of  our  public  schoolc.  We  found  a  willing  end  receptive 
public.  Public  opinion  polls  taken  at  the  time  found  videspread 
and  deep  support  for  dramatic  reforms  in  how  our  children  were 
being  taught. 

The  one  great  consensus  we  all  shared  wao  that  educational 
reform  was  essential  if  we  v,->ra  going  to  remain  economically 
competitive.    Therefore,  our  educational  restructuring  focused  on 
those    elements    which   would    improve    student    performance  and 
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achiavt  •xcaXXanct  in  our  •choois.  Th«  Education  Ittprov«m*nt  Act 
of  1984  stt  hix  goaXc  for  South  Carolina: 

X  -  Strtngthtn  tht  teaching  and  tatting  of  tha  baaic  akiXXa; 

2  -  Raiaa  studant  parfomanca  by  incraasing  acad«:£ic  standards; 

3  -  EXavats  tha  taaching  profaaaion  by  atrangther.ing  taachar 
training,  avaXuacion  and  coapanaation ; 

4  •  laprova  Xaadarahip,  aanagaaant  and  fiacaX  afficiancy  o£ 
achcoXa  at  aXX  XavaXa; 

5  -    Guarantaa    raouXta    by    iapXaaanting    atrict  quaXity 
.  controXa  and  rawarding  productivity;  and 

6  Craata  aora  affactiva  partnarahipa  aaong  ^ha  achooXs, 
paranta,  coaaunity  and  buainaaa. 

Wa  bagttn  by  toughaning  atandarda  for  graduation  and 
participation  in  axtracurricuXar  activitiaa,  wa  raquirad  aXX 
achooX  districts  to  hava  an  approvad  coXXega  praparatory  curricuXua, 
so  studants  couXd  buiXd  for  coXXaga  in  a  pXannad  anvironaant.  To 
raduca  our  aXraady  high  dropout  rata,  wa  aXao  institutad  s\:rictar 
attandanca  ruXas* 

Sines  aducation  raaaarch  has  discovarad  that  50%  of  a 
chiXd'a  davaXopnant  occurs  by  aga  4,  va  wantad  to  prar.tica  a 
XittXa  pravantiva  aducation  by  initiating  our  chiXdran  tha 
aarX/,aat  tiaa,  wa  now  hava  a  progran  for  4  yaar  oXds  found  to 
hava  davwiopmant  daficianciaa,  aadXy  a  not  uncoanon  avant  in  a 
atata  with  X6*  of  its  paopXa  Xiving  in  povarty.  Additional\y, 
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w«  now  hav«  ■tAt«wid«  BAndttory  KlncSsrgartan  for  all  5  y«ar  olds, 
ft  tact      Icnow  will  product  high  yialdi  in  tha  rutura« 

W«  found  that  than  ona-haXf  of  our  schools  offerad 

advancad  placaaant  courssa  for  giftad  and  talentad  studants— -now 
avary  school  offars  thaa.  Vocational  aducation  programs  wsra 
raviavad  and  rsstructurad  to  aaXa  tha  curriculua  mora  com istsnt 
with  changing  job  opportunitias  and  an  avsr  changing  aconomy* 
And  spacial  coursaa  wsr^  institutad  for  handicappad  and  aciotionally 
iapairad  studsnts,  so  that  avaryona  would  ahara  in  this  aducational 
advancansnt « 

But  tha  cornarstons  of  tha  EIA  was  our  all-out  assault  to 
dramatically  inprova  scorts  on  basic  skills  tasts  and  othar  tasta 
ralatad  to  studant  achiavaaant.  Ona-third  of  all  studsnts  in 
gradas  84  and  11  could  not  msat  basic  skill  stancards, 
tharafors,  wa  cupplaaantad  Chc.ptar  I  funds  for  rsaadial  and 
compansatory  programs  to  assist  thoca  childran  with  laaming 
problams.  Promotion  bacama  mora  closaly  tiad  to  achiavamant. 
And  wa  rsquira,  baginning  this  y^"  .  'ihat  avary  studant  must  pass 
an  a::  it  axaci  bafora  thay  can  graduata. 

Wa  also  sought  to  improva  tha  profassional  standing  of  thoss 
who  train  our  chiXdran.  Taachars  wara  givan  significant  pay 
incraas''^,  bringing  than  to  tha  Southaastarn  avaragai  But  wa  did 
mora  than  just  grant  pay.  xha  tsachar  pool  was  shrinking,  so  va 
initiatsd  loan  programs  and  othsr  incantivas  to  attract  mora 
studants  into  thm  tsaching  profassion.  Wa  did  tha  sasa  with 
programs  for  principals  and  school  administrators.    Wa  implamantad 
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a  •chool   inctntiv*  program  which  offer*  financial  reward*  tc 
•choole  and  school  diatricte  for  academic  achievement.    And  with 
the  leadership  of  buaineae  leaders  /•cross  our  state,  parents, 
businesses  and  other  members  of  local  communities  have  become 
more  involved  in  the  activities  and  progress  of  our  schools. 

In  one  year  our  state  made  the  greatest  commitment  to 
educational  and  sconomic  excellence  in  its  history.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  called  it  the  most  comprehensive  educational  reform 
package  in  the  nation.  We  experienced  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  long  missing  in  our  state  family  and  we  enjoyed  a 
positive  notoriety  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
while  business  leaders  looked  at  Svuch  Carolina  with  new 
appreciation  and  enthusiasm. 

What  progress  have  we  made?  Well,  to  get  a  full  understanding 
you  must  examine  recent  history  from  two  advantages:  educational 
progress  and  economic  progieas. 

The  educational  achievement  has  been  both  real  and  immediate  • 
Successes  in  1986  on  basic  skills  test  scores  at  all  grade  levels 
have  already  surpassed  objectives  set  for  1989.  SAT  scores  have 
already  ehattered  expectations  fo^*  1989,  causing  us  to  raise  our 
expected  reeults  even  higher.  We  now  lead  the  nation  in  school 
attendance.  And  over  twice  as  many  students  are  now  enrolled  in 
advanced  placement  courses  as  in  1983. 

Despite  higher  standards  and  tougher  evaluations,  the  number 
of  teachers  certified  increased  40*  in  1986.  And,  most  importantly 
83%  of  the  teachers  surveyed  felt  ''enthusiastic*  about  their  work. 
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Evidtnce  mount*  that  th«  public  Is  incr«aaingly  involved  in 
our  public  achoola.  Enrollmant  in  private  achoola  want  down  for 
the  first  tima,  Wa  raalizad  a  30%  increase  in  the  nuobar  of  school 
districta  with  a  buaineaa/aducation  partnership  progreun*  And, 
finally  310  achoola  and  5  achool  diatricta  have  racaivad  aubatantial 
financial  awarda  bacauaa  of  axanplary  academic  achievement.  All 
of  thia  ia  directly  related  to  the  new  epirit  which  had  invaded 
every  connimity  in  South  Carolina,  Everyone—- parente,  studenta, 
teachera,  principale  and  bueineee  leadera— all  feel  a  aenae  of 
reeponeibility  about  what  ie  happening  in  our  achoola.  They  have 
been  willing  to  pay  for  thuae  new  programs  and  now  thay  expect 
results.  But  they  also  recognize  there  muat  be  a  true  partnerahip 
for  it  to  eucceed. 

The  economic  prcgreae  cannot  be  aa  eaaily  documented,  eince 
our  hiatory  of  educational  progrese  ia  eo  recent*  Vet,  there  are 
some  accompliahmenta  to  point  to,  and  even  more  encouraging,  some 
poaitive    trends  which  boda  well  for  our  economic  future. 

In  the  laat  three  yaara,  we  have  garnered  a  new  reputation 
in  the  world  marketplace,  Suainessea  which  formerly  never  gave 
South  Carolina  a  eecond  look,  now  put  ua  at  the  top  of  their 
lists.  One  buainees  leader  who  wae  looking  at  Sou<:h  Carolina  in 
the  nidat  of  the  EIA  campaign,  was  ao  impreaaed  he  decided  to 
located  his  new  facility  in  our  state.  Our  economy  is  seeking 
and  finding  graat.'ir  diversity  in  the  kinde  of  job  opportunities 
for  South  Carolinians,  Kev  employment  in  aervice  and  retail 
sector  a  is  now  growing  almost  a  a  fast  as  in  the  manufacturing  and 
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industrial  ar«as  of  our  eccnony.  What  va  ara  selling  is  and 
educational  and  training  syc<:ara  second  to  none.  A  public  school 
system  committed  to  results  In  prsparing  our  children  with  skills 
and  ]cnotfledge  to  achieve  and  build  our  state.  Con^!idence  in  that 
eystem  is  high  especially  among  businsss  leadere  vho  continue  to 
eupport  that  progress.  And  no  ons  in  South  Carolina  is  rsady  to 
1st  this  momentum  diminish  one  iota. 

Moet  of  the  education  initiatives  which  havs  tnksn  place 
over  the  last  ten  years  have  been  spurred  by  states  and  localities. 
And  education  should  continus  to  bs  a  predominantly  etate 
responsibility.  But  I  bslisvs  that  ths  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
very  definite  role  to  play  as  partners  in  the  federal  system.  Xt 
is  very  much  in  our  national  interest  to  insure  that  our  next 
generation  is  prepared  with  the  baeic  ekilla  to  get  a  good  job. 
Programs  like  Chapter  X  serve  as  a  foundation  for  etate  efforts 
to  ioprove  basic  skills  and  cannot  be  further  eroded.  Vocational 
education  assistance  is  essential  to  help  provide  job  oppoxrtxmities 
for  everyone.  And  special  programs  for  those  with  learning 
disabilities  and  handicaps  must  continue  to  be  supported  by 
Congress . 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  Fsderal  role  is  to  maintain  an 
unvavsring  commitment  to  educational  excellence  across  this 
country.  We  cannot  expect  to  continue  as  a  strong  international 
force  if  we  are  intellectually  and  economically  weak.  We  cannot 
expect  to  continue  as  protsctors  of  freedom  If  we  do  not  prepare 
the  next  generation  with  the  technical  and  analytical  skills 
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necessary  to  operate  new  and  sophisticated  equlpzsent*  We  cannot 
continue  to  be  competitive  In  International  siarkets  if  our 
workers  do  not  aeasure  up  to  the  value  and  productivity  of 
foreign  workers* 

In  South  Carolina  and  other  states  across  this  nation  we 
have  found;  education  to  be  the  key  to  keeping  us  coxspetitive  and 
unlocking  the  potential  that  exists  in  each  one  of  us.  While  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  a  return 
on  our  investnent.  It  saves  business  zsoney  by  providing  trained, 
educated  workers.  It  saves  ^f^^vemisents  money  by  keeping  people 
off  subsistence*  And  it  offers  hope  and  opportunity  to  another 
generation  of  young  Americans  who  will  help  this  country  grow  and 
prosper  long  after  we  are  gone. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you,  Governor  Riley.  We  are 
very  grateful.  Ms.  Futrell. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  HATWOOD  FUTRELL,  '^RESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Futrell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion for  permitting  the  National  Education  Association,  represent- 
ing 1,860,000  members  and  growing,  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  are  honored  to  have  you. 

Ms.  Futrell.  Thank  you.  Through  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
this  committee  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  our  economic  vitality  and  national  security. 
This  link,  we  believe,  is  very  real.  As  we  build  for  the  future  and 
work  to  improve  the  status  of  Americans  in  the  present,  we  must 
make  public  education  a  central  part  of  our  strategy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  NEA's 
thoughts  in  three  areas:  How  far  our  system  of  public  education 
has  come  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century;  the  need  to  take  a  broad 
view  in  considering  education  reform;  and  the  need  for  a  strong, 
consistent  Federal  role  in  education. 

There  is  a  notion  reflected  in  the  topic  of  today's  hearing  that 
America's  public  schools  are  in  a  tailspin;  that  our  Nation  is  at 
risk  and  that  if  we  return  to  the  golden  days  of  the  past,  every- 
thing woidd  be  fine.  Yet,  during  the  1950's  and  before,  most  minori- 
ty students  in  this  country  were  relegated  to  separate  but  unequal 
schools,  and  I  am  a  product  of  those  schools. 

Until  the  mid-1960's,  few  public  schools  had  the  resources,  the 
programs,  or  the  commitment  to  serve  handicapped,  limited  Eng- 
lish-proficient, or  disadvantaged  students. 

Public  schools  today  are  quite  a  different  story.  America's  public 
schools  serve  more  students,  more  different  kinds  of  students, 
better  than  ever  before.  Public  attitudes  about  the  public  schools 
reflect  that  and,  we  believe,  the  long  waiting  lists  at  the  Nation's 
top  universities  reflect  that.  The  remarkable  achievements  of 
American  people  young  people  demonstrate  that  every  day. 

Many  people,  from  Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett  to 
casual  observers,  say  that  spending  for  public  education  has  in- 
creased in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quality  of  education.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  simply  is  not  true. 

During  the  time  education  spending  has  risen,  the  public  schools 
have  expanded  opportunities  for  minority  students,  handicapped, 
\yomen,  the  disacivantaged,  those  with  limited  proficiency  in  Eng- 
lish, and  many  other  students.  These  programs  have  been  demon- 
strably effective  The  public  schools  did  not  squander  those  re- 
sources. We  invested  them,  and  that  investment  has  paid  off. 

Still  there  are  challenges  we  must  face.  We  would  be  the  very 
first  to  tell  you  that  there  are  many,  many  problems  facing  our 
schools  and  that  our  schools  and  our  children  are  not  performing 
at  the  level  we  would  like  for  them  to  do  so. 

Identifying  the  needs  in  public  education  is  not  very  difficult. 
They  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  24  years  ago  when  I  started 
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teaching  in  Alexandria,  VA,  at  Parker-Gray  High  School,  as  a  busi- 
ness education  teacher.  But  it  is  pointless  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
panaceas  being  offered  today  when  students  and  teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  study  and  work  in  abysmal  school  facilities  that  are  not 
just  uninspiring  but  are,  in  many  instances,  unsafe;  where  we 
teach  and  learn  in  overcrowded  classrooms;  where  isolation  contin- 
ues to  be  fostered;  and  where  teachers  are  not  really  involved  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

These  conditions  make  a  mockery  of  our  rhetoric  of  building  for 
the  future.  We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  high  schools,  but  the 
needs  of  secondary  education  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  treated  or 
addressed  in  isolation  from  a  discussion  regarding  early  childhood 
education,  elementary  school,  postsecondary  schools,  or  a  society  at 
large. 

Current  national  policies  on  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  child- 
hood nutrition,  health  care,  and  early  childhood  education  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  secondary  education  two 
decades  from  now. 

For  example,  we  believe  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
give  young  people  a  better  educational  foundation  is  to  expand  our 
early  childhood  education  programs  so  that  children  as  young  as 
three  and  four  will  have  greater  opportunities  to  have  access  to 
programs  such  as  Head  Start  and  other  programs. 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  high  schools,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the 
impact  of  the  current  state  of  the  American  family  on  our  schools. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  Nation's  public  schools,  as  Speaker  Katz 
indicated,  live  in  poverty.  It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2020  that 
number  will  increase  to  40  percent.  One  out  of  five  white  children 
live  in  a  single  parent  home,  and  60  percent  of  all  black  children  in 
this  country  are  living  in  homes  headed  by  single  women. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  problems  of  chemical  abuse,  sexual  promis- 
cuity, teenage  suicide,  and  other  circumstances  that  place  our  Na- 
tion s  young  people  at  risk.  If  we  are  serious  about  addressing  the 
conditions  of  public  schools,  we  cannot  ignore  the  conditions  of  chil- 
dren ^ho  come  to  those  schools. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  in  education,  as  I  indicated. 
The  question  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  them?  We  cannot 
address  these  needs  by  simply  raising  the  number  of  credits  needed 
for  graduation.  We  cannot  do  so  by  simply  saying  we  are  going  to 
address  one  segment.  And  most  of  the  reform  movement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  focused  on  the  high  schools.  Very  little  has  really 
focused  on  elementary  schools  and  on  our  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  reform  movement  has  shifted  and  more  of  it  now  is  begin- 
ning to  focus  on  postsecondary  education. 

We  believe  that  we  need  comprehensive  programs  in  the  areas  of 
nutrition,  health  care  counseling,  and  other  services  but  we  can 
make  progress,  we  believe,  only  if  families  and  communities  and 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  work  with  those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  education  community. 

There  are,  of  course,  steps  we  can  take  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
academic  instruction.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  standards  for  cur- 
riculum, materials,  and  teaching  methods  for  public  school  stu- 
dents, and  if  you  want  to  improve  the  standards  of  preparation. 
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certification,  and  eval'^ation  of  public  school  teachers,  you  will  find 
a  very  strong  ally  in  the  National  Education  Association  in  our 
State  and  local  affiliates. 

We  have  tried  to  address  many  of  the  concerns  you  discussed  this 
morning  with  Speaker  Katz  and  with  Governor  Orr,  and  we  will 
continue  to  try  to  bring  about  change.  We  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  teachers,  especially  the  members  of  the  NEA,  are  strong 
leaders  in  this  area. 

Because  of  our  experience  and  because  we  will  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  any  plans  implemented  in  a  local  school  district, 
teachers  first  of  all  must  be  intimately  involved  in  the  decision- 
making process  at  every  level,  whether  we  are  speaking  of  the 
local,  the  State,  or  the  national  level. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how  NEA  is  making  a 
difference,  and  why  giving  teachers  a  voice  is  so  important.  One  ex- 
ample in  my  prepared  statement  is  the  Mastery  in  Learning 
Project,  where  we  have  put  into  effect  a  program  in  27  school  dis- 
tricts so  that  teachers  and  administrators  and  parents  working  to- 
gether can  redesign  schools  to  more  effectively  enhance  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children. 

Basically  what'  we  said  to  the  teachers  of  those  school  districts 
was,  "we  want  you  to  identify  priorities  and  then  come  up  with 
strategies  to  address  those  priorities." 

Through  our  Operation  Rescue  Program,  again  a  school-based, 
community-based  program,  we  have  addressed  the  dropout  issue  in 
America.  We  are  coming  up  with  ways  to  solve  that  problem.  We 
are  involved  in  efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  improve 
teacher  evaluation  and  staff  development,  and  we  are  taking  part 
in  the  newly  established  National  Board  for  Professional  Stand- 
ards, to  provide  leadership  to  States  in  the  areas  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration and  certification  in  an  effort  to  achieve  our  goal  of  qualified 
teachers  in  every  classroom. 

Now,  as  teachers,  students,  and  parents  rededicate  themselves  to 
educational  excellence  and  equity,  we  ask  that  those  responsible 
for  governing  and  financing  public  education  rededicate  themselves 
as  well.  Education  is  primarily  a  State  and  local  responsibility,  but 
there  must  be  a  strong,  consistent  Federal  role  in  education.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide  resources 
for  equity,  for  access,  and  to  help  students  at  risk. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  leadership  and  re- 
sources to  meet  national  needs  and  priorities  in  public  education. 
Moreover,  where  Federal  programs  and  policies  impact  on  educa- 
tion or  on  State  and  local  financial  support  for  education,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help  ensure  that  its  ac- 
tions do  not  adversely  affect  the  education  of  the  Nation's  students. 

When  the  Federal  Government  fully  meets  this  obligation.  State 
and  local  school  districts  will  be  better  able  to  meet  theirs. 

Americans  understand  the  relationship  between  adequate  re- 
sources and  educational  excellence,  and  they  believe  we  must 
invest  in  education,  both  academic  programs  and  the  ancillary 
services  that  ensure  students  are  ready  for  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  can  create  new  opportunities  for  growth 
and  prosperty.  We  can  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  every  single 
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American.  But,  like  any  other  enterprise,  it  will  take  a  sound  in- 
vestment, it  will  take  time,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  energy. 

We  believe  that  public  education  is  worth  the  investment.  With 
adequate  Federal  support,  we  can  provide  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion that  is  more  than  adequate.  We  can  provide  a  system  that  is 
excellent.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Futrell  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MARY  HATWOOO  FUTRELL 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell.  president  of  the  1,86  nillion- 
member  National  Education  Association.    Our  members  include 
public  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  school  teachers  and 
support  personnel*  and  postsecondary  faculty  and  staff.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  an  issue  of 
great  importance  to  our  nation's  future:  the  relationship  of 
quality  education  to  our  nation's  economic  security. 

Our  nation's  most  precious  9oals  -  liberty,  equality,  economic 
vitality,  and  national  security  -  are  wholly  dependent  on  what  we 
do  today  to  provide  quality  public  education  to  all  Americans, 
Quality  educational  opportunities  must  be  available  to  all 
beginning  in  early  childhood  and  throughout  life. 

Through  the  course  of  these  hearings,  this  Committee  has  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  relationship  between  education  and  our 
economic  vitality  and  national  security.    The  link  between 
education  and  the  future  is  very  real.    Our  economic  stability 
will  require  that  all  our  citizens  have  the  skills  to  make  a 
contribution  to  society.    Education  provides  people  with  the 
skills  to  be  successful  in  the  workplace,  and  it  lessens  the  need 
for  costly  social  services.    As  we  build  for  the  future  -  and 
work  to  improve  the  status  of  Americans  in  the  present  —  we  must 
make  public  education  a  central  part  of  that  strategy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  KEA':i 
thoughts  in  three  areas:  how  far  our  system  of  public  education 
has  come  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  the  need  to  take  a 
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broad  view  in  considering  education  re£ormr  and  the  need  for  a 
strong^  consistent  federal  role  in  education* 

Education  in  the  Past 

There  is  a  notixon  —  reflected  in  the  topic  of  today's  hearing 
^  that  America's  public  schools  are  in  a  tailspinr  that  our 
nation  is  at  risk,  and  that  if  we  return  to  the  golden  days  of 
the  1950s  everything  would  be  fine.    But,  throughout  the  1950s 
public  opinion  clung  to  the  sane  truism  that  many  people  embrace 
today  —  that  American  schools  had  suffered  a  decline  from 
previous  years*    And  yetr  during  the  1950s  and  before^  millions 
of  students  were  tragically  underserved  or  shut  out  of  the  system 
entirely.    Most  minority  studeJits  were  relegated  to  separate  but 
unequal  «chools*    Until  the  mid-1960s,  few  public  schools  had  the 
resources,  the  programs,  or  the  commitment  to  serve  handicapped, 
limited-English-pr  ficient,  or  disadvantaged  students* 

The  public  schools  today  are  quite  a  different  story* 
America's  public  schools  serve  more  students,  and  more  different 
kinds  of  students,  better  than  ever  before*    Public  attitudes 
about  the  public  schools  their  children  attend  reflect  that* 
Long  waiting  lists  at  the  nation's  top  universities  reflect  that. 
And  the  remarkable  achievements  of  American  young  people 
demonstrate  that  every  day* 

Many  people,  from  Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett  to 
the  casual  observer,  say  that  spending  for  public  education  has 
increased  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quality  of  education* 
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This  siaply  isn't  true*    During  the  time  education  spending  has 
risen#  the  public  schools  have  expanded  opportunities  for 
minorities,  the  handicapped,  women,  the  disadvantaged,  those  with 
limited  proficiency  in  English,  and  many  other  students*  *:hese 
programs  have  been  remarkably,  demonstrably  effective*    Not  only 
have  educational  opportunities  been  expanded  for  millions  of 
young  people  who  were  previously  unserved  or  underserved,  but 
consequently  these  members  of  our  society  have  derived  greater 
opportunities  in  life*    The  public  schools  did  not  squander  those 
resources,  ve  invested  them*    And  that  investment  is  paying  off* 
Persons  who  earlier  might  have  been  denied  access  to  education 
now  make  contributions  to  our  society,  great  and  small,  every 
single  day.    And  yet,  many  of  the  problems  in  our  schools  are  the 
result  of  trying  to  do  more  with  less  as  the  commitment  to  full 
educational  opportunity  ebbs* 

The  current  interest  in  improVng  public  education  is  a  peak 
on  the  roller  coaster  of  popular  attention  and  neglect  that  the 
public  schools  have  experienced  for  many  years*    Identifying  the 
needs  in  public  education  is  not  difficult;  they  ace  much  the 
same  today  as  they  were  24  years  ago  when  I  began  my  teaching 
career  at  Parker-Gray  High  School*    What  has  been  lacking  all 
along  has  been  the  commitment  to  establish  and  maintain 
comprehensive  programs  to  address  those  needs  in  a  meaningful 
way* 

It's  pointless  to  talk  about  some  of  the  education  oanaceas 
being  floated  today  when  students  and  teachei-j  are  compelled  to 
study  and  work  in  abysmal  school  facilities  that  are  not  just 
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uninspiring  but  «r«  sinply  unsafe*    Too  pany  school  libraries 
have  aeagtr  collections  of  outdated  books*    Too  many  students  are 
dtnied  an  opportunity  to  learn  physics,  chemistry,  foreign 
languages^  or  dozens  of  other  subjects  because  their  schools 
sisiply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  hire  a  qualified  teacher* 
These  conditions  make  a  mockery  of  our  rhetoric  of  building  for 
the  future*    You  can  go  to  your  states  and  your  Districts  and 
find  these  conditions  without  great  difficulty* 

The  financial  base  of  America's  public  school  syste.^  is  very 
complex*    State  and  local  support  of  public  schools  varies 
greatly  ac^or'*^*>g  to  tax  base  and  commitment  to  educational 
excellence* 

There  is  no  single  model  for  school  finance  that  will  weet 
every  school's  need  or  every  political  reality,  but  each 
community  should  support  its  local  schools  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  its  financial  ability*    When  the  tax  base  is  so  low  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  meet  local  needs,  the  states  should  provide 
assistance*    Moreover,  the  states  tthould  ensure  that  all  children 
within  their  jurisdiction  have  equitable  opportunities  b 
excellence  in  education*    And  the  federal  government  should  —  at 
the  very  least  —  fully  meet  its  obligation  to  ensure  quality 
education  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  limited-English- 
proficient,  and  other  special  needs  students  it  presently  serves* 

National  polls  have  repeatedly  shown  that  Americans  understand 
the  relationship  between  adequate  resources  and  educational 
excellence*    If  we  as  a  nation  are  serious  about  improving 
education,  we  must  invest  in  education  ~  both  academic  programs 
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and  the  ancillary  services  that  ensure  students  are  ready  for 
school.    Excellence  in  education  depends  on  the  combined 
resources  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government,  and  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  provide  leadership  to  state  and'  local 
governments  by  fully  meeting  its  obligation  to  students  at  risk. 

Still,  there  are  students  who  are  failed  by  our  present  system 
of  public  education,  and  there  are  many  more  students  who  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  in  our  nation's 
public  schools.    We  must  take  steps  to  reach  these  students  at 
risk,  while  continuing  in  those  areas  where  we  have  been 
successful . 

Strategies  for  the  Present 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  high  schools,  but  the  needs  of 
secondary  education  cannot  be  treated  in  a  vaccuum.  Current 
national  policies  on  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  childhood 
nutrition,  health  care,  and  early  childhood  education  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  postsecondary  education  two 
decades  from  now.    We  are  here  to  talk  about  high  schools,  but  we 
cannot  ignore  the  impact  of  the  current  state  of  the  American 
family  —  economic  policies  that  result  in  one-quarter  of  the 
nation's  children  living  in  poverty,  alarming  statistics  in  the 
areas  of  chemical  abuse,  sexual  promiscuity,  and  teenage  suicide. 

Our  nation  is  faced  with  a  number  of  serious  social  problems, 
as  well  as  changes  in  the  demographics  of  the  American  people. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  public  school  students  live  in 
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poverty?  about  one-third  will  not  complete  their  formal 
education;  one  out  of  five  white  children  lives  in  a  single- 
parent  home,  and  sixty  percent  of  all  black  children  are  living 
in  homes  headed  by  single  women. 

There  are  many  other  social  obstacles  to  educational 
excellence.    According  to  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
children  may  fail  in  school  for  a  wide  range  of  reasons. 

o  l*>ey  may  come  to  school  poorly  prepared  for  learning  or  not 
yet  ready  developmentally  for  formal  education. 

o  Their  parents  may  be  indifferent  to  their  educational  needs. 

o  They  may  be  the  children  of  teenagers  who  are  ill-equipped 
for  parenting. 

o  They  may  have  undiagnosed  learning  disabilities,  deep-seated 
emotional  problems^  or  physical  handicaps. 

o  They  may  have  language  problems  or  come  from  non-English- 
speaking  homes. 

o  They  may  experience  racial  or  ethnic  prejudice. 

Although  children  in  need  are  concentrated  in  urban  areas,  60 
percent  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  educational  system. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  a  growing  incidence  of  social 
problems  that  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  educational  system. 

o  About  one-fourth  of  all  high  school  students  regularly  smoke 
marijuana. 

o  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  students  use 
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o  20  to  40  percent  of  all  students  have  a  parent  who  abuses 
drugs  or  alcohol. 

o  The  teen  birth  rate  in  the  Onited  States  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  fcher  developed  country.    Approximately  80  percent  of  all 
teenage  mothers  drop  out  of  school. 

o  Every  day  in  Americar  40  teenage  girls  give  birth  to  their 
third  child. 

o  One  out  of  three  girls  and  one  out  of  eight  boys  under  18 
have  reported  incidents  of  sexual  abuse. 

o  Some  90  percent  of  all  child  abuse  and  neglect  reports  occur 
in- the  child's  homer  as  opposed  to  institutional  settings. 

If  we  are  serious  about  addressing  the  conditons  of  public 
schools,  we  cannot  ignore  the  condition  of  students.    We  cannot 
address  these  needs  by  simply  raising  the  number  of  credits 
needed  for  graduation.    But  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  these 
problems  that  we  cannot  overcome.    Families,  communities,  states,* 
and  the  federal  government  must  work  together  to  ensure  that  all 
students  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities. 

A  Vision  of  the  Future 

If  you  want  tc  improve  the  standards  for  curriculum, 
materials,  and  teaching  methods  for  public  school  students,  if 
you  want  to  Improve  the  standards  of  preparation,  certification, 
and  evaluation  of  public  school  teachers,  you  will  find  an  ally 
in  the  National  Education  Association  and  its  state  and  local 
affiliates. 
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NEA  has  a  blueprint  £or  our  efforts  to  achieve  educational 
excellence  for  all  —  not  a  report  to  throw  on  the  pile  of  other 
education  reports,  but  a  plan  for  action  that  our  members  are 
committed  to  implementing.    This  plan  is  based  on  nine 
principles. 

Students  must  master  what  is  taught.    The  objective  of 
education  should  not  be  mere  passing  grades  but  a  demonstrated 
grasp  of  the  fundamentals,  the  competent  use  of  skills,  and 
command  of  subject  matter.    Mastery  of  what  is  taught  is  the 
standard  or  excellence  with  schools  offering  a  comprehensive 
curriculum,  organizing  time  and  providing  resources  for  this 
purpose. 

Students  must  be  active  participants  in  learning.    There  must 
be  high  expectations  for  student  performance,  environments  free 
from  disruptive  behavior,  and  learning  activities  designed  to 
improve  student  initiative.    Students  must  be  involved  in 
questioning  and  exploration  rather  than  be  passive  recipients  of 
information. 

Full  learning  opportunity  must  be  _a vail able  for  all  students . 
All  students  must  be  provided  varied  and  appropriate  learning 
opportunities  that  will  enable  them  to  realize  their  individual 
p<^tential,  irrespective  of  economic,  social,  physical,  or 
psychological  condition. 

Learning  must  occur  throughout  life.  Appropriate 
opportunities  for  learning  must  be  available  in  all  school 
districts  for  all  age  groups.    KEA  supports  early  childhood 
education  for  children  as  young  as  3-  and  4-years-old. 
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Authority  must  be  vested  in  the  local  school  faculty.  More 
appropriate  decisions  about  teaching  and  learning  are  made  by 
those  closest  to  students  and  the  community  —  school  staff 
members. 

Sc hool  staff  must  be    r o f e ss^icyialil ^ ed .    Te a c he r 
salaries  must  be  commensurate  with  those  in  comparable 
professions  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  teachers. 

There  must  be  high  standaras,  for  teacher  p r epa r a t ion  jin d 
practice.    Professional  competence  must  be  rooted  in 
intellectually  stimulating  and  demanding  teacher  preparation 
programs,  rigorous  personnel  evaluation  procedures,  and 
meaningful  professional  and  staff  development  programs. 

School/community  resources  must  be  coordinated  to  benefit 
students.    Problems  not  directly  related  to  learning  but 
affecting  students*  ability  to  learn  must  be  resolved  by 
school/community  collaboration  and  coordination. 

Adequate  f ina n£i a l_^upport_for  education  is  essential . 
Excellence  in  education  depends  on  the  combined  resources  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 

KBA  members  work  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  influence  policymakers 
at  every  level  to  bring  about  projects,  programs,  and  policies 
that  will  make  schools  better.    But  we  have  strong  opinions  about 
what  we  think  will  work  and  what  will  make  a  significant 
difference  —  opinions  based  on  firsthand,  day-to-day  experience. 
Because  of  their  experience,  and  because  they  will  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  any  new  plans,  teachers  must  be  involved  in  the 
decision-making  processes  at  every  level  that  affect  the  public 
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schools.    Allow  me  to  give  you  a  £ew  examples  of  how  NEA  is 
making  a  difference,  and  why  giving  teachers  a  voice  is  so 
important* 

Mastery  in  Learni ng 

If  we're  serious  about  changing  the  schools,  we've  got  to 
empower  the  people  who  do  the  educating:  the  teachers.    NEA  has 
taken  the  lead  in  establishing  models  for  educational  leadership 
at  the  school  building  level.    NEA's  Mastery  in  Learning  Project 
is  now  in  operation  at  27  schools  in  19  states.    The  purpose  of 
the  project  is  to  demonstrate  to  educational  policy-makers  that  a 
faculty-led,  school-based  approach  holds  the  key  to  improving  all 
public  schools. 

The  Mastery  in  Learning  Project  provides  teachers  with  the 
resources  to  figure  out  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students  and  the  structure  to  implemsnc  the  changes.  Achieving 
real  mastery  involves  restructuring  our  schools  ~  looking  at 
learning  styles,  teacher  and  student  roles,  instructional 
strategies,  student  materials,  the  use  of  time.    But  each 
individual  school  has  to  be  restructured  differently,  based  on 
its  own  students  and  community.    And  it's  up  to  the  faculty  to 
determine  what  is  best  for  each  school. 

In  each  project  site,  the  school  staff  meets  to  develop  a 
detailed  description  and  evaluation  of  their  school  using 
instruments  developed  by  the  project.    The  staff  then  decides  on 
four  to  six  priorities  to  work  on  during  the  first  year  of  the 
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project  and  forms  committees  £or  each  priority  area* 
Participants  are  finding  that  —  despite  the  diversity  of  the 
participating  schools  —  the  problem  areas  identified  by  the 
faculty  are  very  similar*    Among  the  goals  set  by  Mastery  in 
Learning  participants  are  projects  to  address  discipline, 
parental  involvement,  critical  thinking  skills,  self-esteem, 
professional  development,  communication  among  staff  members, 
grouping  of  students,  and  students  at  risk* 

Kext,  the  Mastery  in  Learning  Project  helps  put  research  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  so  they  can  ^pply  it  to  their  students  and 
their  schools  through  a  system  called  Teaching  Resources  and 
Knowledge*    The  Teaching  Resources  and  Knowledge  system 
coordinates  information-sharing  among  the  participating  schools 
based  on  educational  research  and  the  effective  practices  of 
other  participating  schools*    Not  only  does  this  provide  a  means 
for  focusing  on  critical  local  needs,  but  it  also  helps  the 
schools'  faculties  work  together  with  a  renewed  commitment  and 
desire  to  improve  professionally*    By  supporting  the  Mastery  in 
Learning  Project,  MEA  is  proving  the  effectiveness  of  teacher-led 
education  reform*    The  success  of  this  program  is  evidence  that 
policy-makers  should  support  this  type  of  approach  at  every 
level* 

Teacher  Evaluation 

NEA  believes  there  should  be  a  qualified  teacher  in  every 
classroom*    One  of  the  ironies  of  education  retorm  is  that  too 
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many  of  the  proposals  currently  advanced  by  some  educational 
experts  would  undermine  this  goal.    The  most  direct  way  of 
assuring  a  qualified  teacher  in  every  classroom  is  to  maintain 
high  standards  in  preparation  and  certification  —  not  to 
undermine  standards  through  ''alternative  certification;''  to 
monitor  progress  of  current  teachers  through  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  process  —  not  to  take  a  one-shot  measure  of  a  narrow 
range  of  skills  through  a  paper-and-pencil  competency  test 
administered  to  practicing  teachers;  to  provide  professional 
development  opportunities  for  all  teachers  —  not  run  teachers  in 
and  out  in  five-year  cycles;  and  to  provide  professional 
compensation  for  all  teachers  —  not  set  up  divisive  differential 
salary  schemes. 

For  many  years r  NEA  has  advocated  teacher  evaluation  tied  to 
profes.^ional  development  as  the  solution  to  public  concerns  about 
the  quality  of  teachers.    This  approach  has  many  advantages. 
First,  evaluation  —  if  properly  done  —  takes  into  account  the 
whole  range  of  skills  needed  to  be  an  effective  teacher, 
including  mastery  of  subject  matter,  pedagogical  skills,  and 
interpersonal  skills.    Second,  by  providing  professional 
development  opportunities  in  concert  with  needs  identified  during 
evaluation,  local  schools  can  provide  a  means  for  marginal 
teachers  to  improve  and  good  teachers  to  get  better.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  this  process  guides  individual 
teachers  into  the  areas  where  they  need  assistance,  be  it  in 
mastery  of  subject  matter,  classroom  management,  or  something 
else. 
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But  professional  development  opportunities  need  not  be  seen  as 
merely  remedial.    Most  educators  have  a  strong r  personal 
commitment  to  personal  and  professional  growth,  and  therefore 
providing  education  employees  with  opportunities  to  learn  is 
considered  a  perquisite,  rather  than  an  odious  requirement, 
particularly  when  teachers  have  a  hand  in  developing  their  own 
professional  development  program. 

One  approach  to  professional  development  which  proved  highly 
effective  was  the  program  of  national  teacher  centers,  which 
Congress  authorized  in  1979*    These  teacher  centers  provided 
teachers  with  ongoing  opportunities  for  professional  growth, 
including  ipservice  training  and  cooperative  efforts  to  develop 
curriculum  and  materials*    Teacher  centers  were  administered  for 
teachers  by  teachers,  not  imposed  by  local  education  agenices, 
institutions  of   t^^her  education,  or  some  other  entity* 

Teacher  centers  established  a  place,  means,  and  materials  for 
teachers  to  share  information  on  effective  teaching  practice^, 
classroom  management,  innovative  materials,  and  other  activities 
that  allowed  them  bo  renew  their  skills  and  enthusiasm* 

NEA  state  affiliates  have  worked  with  state  legislators  —  as 
well  as  at  the  local  level  —  in  an  effort  to  establish  effective 
evaluation  procedures  tied  to  professional  growth  opportunities* 
In  addition,  NEA  supports  federal  assistance  to  support 
Professional  Development  Resource  Centers  and  other  programs  for 
enabling  practicing  teachers  to  improve  their  skills* 

NEA  is  involved  in  many  different  arenas  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  the  national  goals  of  excellence  and  equity  in  public 
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education*    Net  only  do  many  individual  NEA  nembers  serve  on 
conmittees  to  make  recommendations  aboat  curLlculumr  materials/ 
and  other  academic  matter?,  many  local  affiliates  ~  as  part  of  a 
collective  bargaining  effort  —  advocate  for  such  proven  education 
reform  ideas,  such  as  lover  class  size.    NEA  member?  ars  active 
in  state-based  efforts  to  establish  high  standards  and  adequate 
resources  for  education  programs  at  every  level,  and  we  work  at 
the  federal  level  to  establish  and  support  programs  to  implement 
national  goals  in  education.    Moreover,  we  are  taking  part  in  the 
newly  established  National  Professional  Standards  Board  to 
provide  leadership  to  states  in  the  area  of  teacher  preparation 
and  certification* 

The  Federal  Role 

While  education  is  primarily  a  state  and  local  responsibility, 
there  must  be  a  strong,  consistent  federal  role  in  education. 
The  federal  government  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide 
resources  for  equity,  for  access,  and  to  help  students  at  risk. 
In  addition,  the  federal  government  should  help  provide 
leadership  ana  resources  to  meet  national  needs  and  priorities  in 
public  education.    Moreover,  where  federal  programs  and  policies 
impact  on  education  ~  or  on  state  and  local  financial  support  for 
education  ^  the  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
these  actions  do  not  adversely  affect  the  education  of  the 
nation's  students* 
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As  the  example  of  the  Mastery  in  Learning  Project  deniostrates, 
many  of  the  most  important  decisions  can  and  should  be  made  at 
the  local  level.    But  the  federal  governraont  can  help  promote 
quality  education  by  ensuring  that  each  child  who  enters  the 
clftssroom  has  a  decent  chance  at  success,  that  each  school 
district  —  regardless  of  it  local  wealth  -  can  provide  quality 
educational  opportunity,  and  that  each  state  -  regardless  of 
fluctuations  in  regional  economies  -  has  the  information  and  the 
resources  to  provide  leadership  at  the  state  level. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  5,*t  as  a  goal  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunities  for  disad^^antaged  students.    Since  its 
creation,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  - 
particularly  compensatory  education  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  —  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  and  efficient  way  of 
ensuring  that  students  living  in  poverty  have  a  decent  chance  in 
the  schools  and  in  society.    But  today  only  around  half  of  the 
eligible  students  are  served  in  Chapter  1  compensatory  education 
programs.    The  shortcoming  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding 
about  what  the  problem  is  or  what  the  solution  is,  but  in  not 
being  fully  committed  to  implementing  the  solution.    The  same 
situation  exists  in  federally  funded  bilingual  education  programs 
where  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  eligible  students  are  served 
and  in  handicapped  education  programs  where  the  federal 
government  provides  only  about  seven  percent  of  the  costs  of 
federally  mandated  handicapped  education  services. 

Federal  support  for  education  has  vacillated  widely  in  recent 
years,  from  more  than  nine  percent  of  total  education  spending  in 
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1980-81  to  around  cix  percent  in  1986-07*    When  the  federal 
government  fully  meets  its  obligations,  states  and  local  school 
districts,  in  turn,  will  be  better  able  to  fund  programs 
adequately  to  meet  theirs* 

Mr*  Chairinan,  without  a  strong  system  of  public  education 
there  can  be  no  national  security,  there  can  be  no  economic 
development,  there  can  be  no  progress  in  any  area*    The  progress 
in  public  education  —  which  leads  to  progress  in  every  other  area 
of  our  national  life  -  is  a  direct  result  of  an  educational 
partnership  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments* 

America  can  create  new  opportunities  for  growth  and 
prosperity*    We  can  bring  up  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans*    But  like  any  other  enterprise  it  will  take  a  sound 
investment*    Public  education  is  such  an  investment*  with 
adequate  federal  support,  we  can  provide  a  system  of  public 
education  that  is  more  than  adequate*    We  can  provide  excellence* 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  FutrelL  Mr. 
Murphy. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  MURPHY,  SUPERINTENDENT,  PRINCE 
GEORGE'S  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MD 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  attempt  to,  in  a  few  minutes, 
share  with  you  the  strategy  that  we  are  employing  in  Prince 
George's  County  to  deal  with  the  subject  that  is  on  your  agenda 
today,  what  we  can  do  to  correct  the  problems  that  we  currently 
have  in  the  work  fcrce*  in  America. 

Prince  George's  County  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  school  sys- 
tems. We  have  103,000  students.  Sixty-two  percent  of  our  enroll- 
ment is  black.  And  we  have  an  ambitious  goal  in  our  school 
system.  We  have  said  by  the  year  1990,  we  expect  to  have  our 
school  system  performing  in  competition  with  the  best  school  sys- 
tems in  America.  Our  goal  is  to  reach  the  top  quartile  academical- 
ly. I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  on  target.  We  perhaps  will 
meet  that  goal  a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 

We  are  on  the  firing  line  dealing  with  reform  on  a  daily  basis,  so 
I  think  we  know  in  Prince  George's  County  what  reform  is  all 
about. 

I  am  going  to  take  exception  with  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
who  made  the  comment  that  educators  are  the  most  reluctant 
people  to  support  reform.  I  don't  find  that  true  at  all.  I  find  that 
classroom  teachers  are  very  excited  about  change  and  very  anxious 
to  

Representative  Scheuek.  Excuse  me.  Ms.  Futrell,  you  are  shak- 
ing your  head  in  assent;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Futrell.  Yes.  I  am  agreeing  with  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  find  the  greatest  supporters  of  change  are  class- 
room teiichers  who  want  to  be  able  to  find  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  complex  problems  that  we  are  facing  in  the  public  schools. 

I  think  there  is  a  critical  need  in  our  country  to  stop  passing  the 
buck.  We  must  stop  blaming  one  another  for  the  problems  and 
come  together  as  a  nation  to  truly  place  education  and  the  children 
of  our  Nation  as  our  top  priority.  If  we  can  come  together  and  deal 
with  the  problems  cooperatively,  seeking  solutions,  I  think  we  have 
an  answer  at  hand. 

In  Prince  George's  County  we  have  attemptd  to  do  that  with  our 
business  community.  We  have  brought  our  business  and  industry 
community  closely  into  partnership  with  the  school  system. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  quipped  that  the  business  of  our  Nation 
should  be  business.  We  contend  in  Prince  George's  County  that  the 
business  of  business  should  be  education.  If  we  truly  want  to  deal 
with  the  future  generations  of  our  Nation,  our  business  leaders 
have  to  join  with  our  school  system  to  work  with  us  to  find  solu- 
tions to  our  problems. 

We  have  coined  a  new  phrase  in  Prince  George's  County  that  we 
call  "edunomics."  We  have  our  educators  and  our  business  people 
sitting  down,  truly  looking  at  a  problem,  and  coming  up  with  solu- 
tions. One  of  those  solutions  that  we  are  going  to  share  with  you 
today  deals  with  the  quality  of  graduates  entering  the  workplace. 
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A  yeai'  ago,  I  asked  our  Business  Advisory  Council  to  come  to- 
gether and  specifically  address  that  problem,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
quality  of  graduates  coming  out  of  the  Prince  George's  County 
schools  and  give  uie  a  true  assessment  of  the  deficiencies  that  exist- 
ed. Not  only  did  I  want  to  hear  about  the  deficiencies,  but  I  also 
wanted  them  to  i''3ntify  for  us  those  specific  skills  that  they  ex- 
pected every  graduate  from  Prince  George's  County  to  have  as  they 
entered  the  workplace.  ,    .    .  „ 

Our  business  community  took  on  that  task.  They  enthusiastically 
went  about  the  process  of  assessing,  all  of  the  employers  within  the 
county.  They  gave  us  a  complete  critique  of  the  problems  that  ex- 
isted with  our  graduates  and  gave  us  a  listing  of  skills  that  they 
expected  every  graduate  to  have  as  they  entered  the  job  market  so 
that  they  would  be  competitive. 

We  then  agreed  to  not  only  include  those  skills,  make  sure  those 
skills  were  included  within  our  curriculum,  but  to  develop  a  proc- 
ess to  test  those  skills  so  that  every  graduate  would  be  tested  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  had  the  skills  that  the  workplace 
was  demanding. 

We  went  one  step  further,  and  suggested  to  our  committee,  who 
then  made  the  final  recommendation  to  our  board,  that  we  have  a 
guaranteed  diploma  for  graduates  from  our  school  system;  that  if  a 
student  goes  through  the  high  school  program  in  Prince  George's 
County  and  is  tested  out,  having  acquired  those  skills,  we  will  give 
that  student  a  guaranteed  certificate  to  take  to  an  employer.  That 
will  tell  the  employer  that  this  youngster  is  ready  to  go  to  work 
and  will  meet  the  employer's  expectations. 

We  further  said  to  the  employer,  if  you  receive  one  of  those  grad- 
uates and  they  don't  perform,  they  have  not  met  those  standards, 
send  them  back  and  we  will  educate  them  at  our  cost  in  our  adult 
education  program.  You  don't  have  to  invest  your  money  in  re- 
training graduates  of  public  schools  that  should  be  properly 
equippwl  to  do  the  job.  Your  tax  dollars  has  already  paid  for  that 
education  and  it  should  be  an  effective  use  of  the  dollar  the  first 
time  around.  And  if  we  haven't  done  the  job,  then  we  will  redo  it 
at  our  expense. 

The  business  community  has  endorsed  this  project.  Our  board  of 
education  has  endorsed  this  project.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
defining  more  specifically  the  types  of  test  instruments  that  we 
will  use  to  identify  whether  or  not  youngsters  have  proficiency.  We 
will  be  including  these  various  skills  in  all  facets  of  the  curriculum. 
The  skills  are  broad  in  range.  They  include  communications  and 
math  skills,  a  whole  array  of  skills  that  you  would  expect  to  have 
an  entry  level  person  to  have  when  they  leave  public  schools  to 
enter  the  workplace. 

We  feel  confident  that  this  type  of  cooperative  relationship  will 
continue  in  Prince  George's  County,  and  that  as  we  continue  to 
work  with  our  business  community,  not  only  \yill  we  be  sending 
them  qualified  graduates,  the  whole  process  will  be  motivational 
for  those  students  who  are  coming  into  our  schools  because,  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  youngsters  are  going  to  come  to  the 
realization  if  they  don't  have  that  guaranteed  slip  when  they  walk 
out  with  their  high  school  diploma,  they  are  not  going  to  get  em- 
ployed. They  know  full  well  what  is  needed  to  get  the  job  that  is 
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going  to  pay  well,  and  I  think  they  will  pay  more  time  and  more 
attention  to  acquiring  those  skills  within  the  public  school  setting. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Murphy  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcomittee  on  Education  and  Health  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Comrrlttee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  you  on  why  high  school  students  are  not 
meeting  the  standards  needed  in  the  American  workforce, 
and  some  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  publicly  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Prince  George's  County  School 
System's  Advisory  Council  for  Business  and  Industry's 
Career  Education  Task  Force:    Mr.  Raymond  LaPlaca, 
Advisory  Council  President;  former  County  Executive  and 
present  Maryland  Secretary  of  State,  Winfield  M.  Kelly, 
who  served  as  Task  Force  Chairman;  and  Dr.  Louise  Waynant, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  who  served  as 
co-chairman  for  the  school  system.     For  the 
representatives  from  24  different  businesses  and  the  many 
school  system  personnel  that  served  on  the  many 
sub-committees,  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks . 

And  now  for  the  task  at  hand— the  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland,  School  System,  like  many  others  across 
the  country,  is  aware  of  the  increasing  inequity  in  the 
skill  level  of  the  average  "line  workers"  in  the  American 
labor  force  as  compared  to  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries — our  competitors  in  the  world  marketplace. 

We  recognize  that  most  of  the  students  at 
academic  risk  in  our  Nation's  high  schools  have  not 
acquired  the  necessary  "fail-safe"  level  of  competence  in 
basic  skills,  and  thus  are  jeopardized  and  at  risk  in 
their  qualification  for  higher  skills  training  for  the 
workforce. 

As  a  Superintendent  of  a  large  school  system,  I 
support  the  need  for  raising  standards  and  requirements, 
as  recommended  in  a  majority  of  the  reform  studies,  but' do 
not  believe  that  curriculum  and  instruction  are  improved 
merely  by  spending  more  time  with  the  subject  at  home  or 
in  school.    My  concern  is  not  so  much  in  revising 
textbooks  and  tests  as  it  is  in  improving  the  art  of 
teaching  and  classroom  management,  and  establishing 
standards  of  excellence  that  are  adhered  to  by  the 
principal  and  teacher  as  evidence  of  their 
accountability.    We  must  be  interested  in  the  quality  of 
staff  services  offered  rather  than  just  the  delivery 
system,  the  hours,  and  the  compensation. 

The  challenges  facing  public  education  in  Prince 
George's  County,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  are 
not  limited  to  the  need  £or  more  and  better  teachers, 
tests  or  textbooks.    Schools  reflect  the  global  community 
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whose  tensions  and  turmoil  do  not  remain  outside  the 
classroom  door.     We  in  education  must  share  with  the 
families,  religious  institutions  and  community 
organizations  the  responsibility  of  combating  the  social 
ills  that  assault  our  young  people.    A  place  where 
students  are  supposed  to  spend  six  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  180  days  a  year,  must  demonstrate  initiative  and 
courage  in  addressing  these  problems. 

Ix  it  appears  that  I  consider  accountability  an 
important  \ngredient  in  the  quest  for  educational 
excellence,  then  I  have  understated  my  case. 
Accountability  from  every  member  of  a  school  system  staff 
is  more  than  important,  it  is  necessary  and,  yes, 
essential,  if  we  are  to  maximize  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  the  young  people  in  our  charge. 

There  is  another  element,  however,  beyond  our 
school  walls  and  our  own  accountability  system  that  is 
crucial  if  we  are  to  reach  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
needed  to  deliver  the  right  product  to  the  workplace. 
That  vital  element  is  to  involve  the  workplace  itself — 
business  and  industry,  the  recipient  of  our  finished 
product — in  the  improvement  of  educational  programming. 

Recognizing  that  schools  play  a  critical  role  in 
the  future  success  of  the  local  economy  is  the  first  step 
in  redirecting  the  energies  of  discontent.  Astute 
business  leaders  are  very  aware  of  the  role  schools  play 
and  no  longer  are  content  to  point  fingers  at  their 
schools  and  say...  "They've  got  problems."     Instead,  the 
wise  business  leaders  assess  the  situation  and 
say . . . "We * ve  got  problems."    When  that  occurs,  the  process 
of  healthy,  cooperative  interaction  brings  about  positive 
gains  for  the  school  system. 

President  Coolidge  is  remembered  for  saying,  "The 
business  of  this  country  is  business.*'     I  would  submit  to 
members  of  this  committee  that  it's  time  that  the  business 
leaders  of  our  country  recognize  that  "the  business  of 
business  is  education. " 

Don't  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  saying  that 
business  should  pay  for  education — the  public  schools  must 
be  tax  supported.    We  do,  however,  need  the  support  of 
business  for  the  resources  they  can  offer  to  the  public 
schools,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  quality  of  their 
expertise  and  leadership.     I  believe  that  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  time  that  business  leaders 
ceased  to  play  a  direct  role  in  education  in  this  country, 
to  when  the  education  of  public  school  youngsters  ceased 
to  be  our  top  priority  nationally.    That  priority  was 
eroded  through  default  when  business  leaders  in  the 
community  stopped  influencing  the  schools  through  boards 
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of  education.  We  lost  their  clear  thinking  and  input  on 
educational  policy  decisions  as  a  result. 

We  must  reestablish  the  relationship  between 
educational  leadership  and  the  leaders  in  the  economic 
sector.    And  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  coining  a  new 
word,  this  "Edunomic"  change  would  be  a  merger  of  business 
and  public  schools  into  a  mutually  beneficial 
partnership.     The  bottom  line  of  this  partnership  is  the 
development  of  a  finished  product — the  graduates  of  our 
public  schools— who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  their 
place  successfully  in  the  workplace. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Prince  George's 
County  Schools  have  embarked  on  *'Edunomics"  and  have 
aggressively  reestablished  the  relationship  between 
educational  and  business  leaders. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  as  Superintendent,  I 
reactivated  the  Advisory  Council  for  Business  and 
Industry,  which  includes  among  its  members,  executives 
from  leading  businesses  and  industries,     aw  firms,  banking 
and  financial  institutions,  and  computer  and  technology 
corporations. 

Through  a  non-profit  foundation,  the  Council  has 
developed  active  industry — to  classroom  partnerships, 
teacher  recruitment/incentive  programs,  public  relation 
campaigns  for  the  school  district,  exchange  programs, 
marketing  assistance,  executive  lecture  series  and  a 
summer  employment  program  for  teachers. 

Id  order  to  keep  within  the  topic  assigned  today, 
I  merely  mention  these  programs  in  passing,  as  examples  of 
what  a  school  system  and  the  workplace  can  accomplish  by 
working  together. 

Our  Advisory  Council  has  also  made  a  major 
contribution  to  our  effort  to  ensure  that  high  school 
students  "meet  the  standard" — the  topic  on  the  agenda 
today. 

In  the  Fall  of  1986,  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Business  and  Industry  accepted  my  challenge  to  look  at  the 
employability  skills  of  the  graduates  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  Public  Schools.  It  was  a  massive 
undertaking  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  unique 
tasks  ever  attempted  between  a  public  school  system  and 
its  business  and  industry  community. 


I  asked  the  Advisory  Council  to  bring  me  the 
business  viewpoint,  to  gather  business  representatives  to 
review  the  curriculum  and  examine  the  quality  of  graduates 
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currently  entering  the  job  market,  and  then  to  assist  the 
schools  in  designing  a  total  curricular  approach  to 
correct  any  noted  deficiencies.    The  bottom  line  was 
simple:    help  the  school  system  ensure  that  every  one  of 
its  graduates  has  the  basic  employability  skills  to 
succeed  in  the  world  of  work*     If  each  graduate  has  such 
skills,  then  his  or  her  employer  could  begin  to  overcome 
the  first  obstacle  to  the  competitiveness  problem:  the 
shortage  of  quality  employees. 

We  agreed  that  by  working  together,  the  business 
community  and  the  school  system  could  create  conditions 
that  would  allow  the  schools  to  meet  our  mission.  That 
mission  '*is  to  assure  that  all  students  acquire  knowledge 
and  develop  the  skills  and  work  habits  to  enable  them  to 
become  productive  members  of  society." 

Our  schools  felt  so  strongly  about  fulfilling 
this  mission  that  we  encouraged  the  Council  to  recommend 
the  implementation  of  a  "guaranteed"  diploma  program.  The 
Council  adopted  this  recommendation. 


The  "guarantee"  will  certify  whether  or  not  a 
student  who  graduates  from  the  Prince  George's  County 
Public  Schools  has  mastered  the  employability  skills  as 
defined  by  our  Advisory  Council.  A  certificate 
accompanying  the  high  school  diploma  will  boldly  verify 
this  accomplishment.     If  a  local  employer  hires  one  --J 
these  "guaranteed"  graduates  and  finds  that  his  or  her 
skills  do  not  meet  these  standards,  the  school  system  will 
enroll  that  student  in  adult  re-training  programs  at  our 
cost. 

The  following  represents  the  complete  set  of 
Advisory  Council  recommendations: 

Employability  Skills 

.  Every  student,  upon  graduation,  should  be  able 
to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  these 
employability  skills  areas:     reasoning  and 
problem  solving,  reading,  writing,  computation, 
communication,  interpersonal  relationships,  and 
social  and  economic  studies.     Students  should 
also  demonstrate  good  personal  work  habits  and 
attitudes. 

.  The  school  system  should  infuse  career  education 
programs  through  every  grade  level. 

.  Certain  units  of  study  currently  in  place  should 
be  presented  at  more  appropriate  grade  levels 
for  better  concentration  of  time  and  effort. 
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.  Each  high  school  should  have  a  fully  staffed 
Career  Center  and  adequate  materials. 

.  Retitle  '•Vocational programs  to  remov*^  the 
stigma  of  second-class  education. 

.  Provide  certificates  noting  mastery  of 
employabillty  skills  to  all  high  school  students 
Who  succeed  in  these  career  education  programs. 

Monitoring  system 

.  A  monitoring  system  for  ensuring  that  all 
students  master  these  basic  employability 
skills  should  be  established  through  the 
school  system's  Criterion  Referenced  Testing 
Program.  ^ 


.  Survey  businesses  to  assess  quality  of  recent 
graduates  who  have  been  hired. 

*  ^f.f,5"duate  does  not  demonstrate  these  basic 
skills  at  the  workplace,  that  student  should  be 
enrolled  at  no  charge  in  the  school  system's 
Adult  Education/Evening  /High  School  program  for 
remediation. 


Studentr  Programs 


.  In  addition  to  infusion  programs  and 
rescheduling  certain  career  education 
programs  at  more  appropriate  grade  levels 
require  the  completion  of  a  12th  grade,  one 
semester  course  to  provide  every  senior  with 
a  •'hands  on"  approach  to  business. 

.  Mobilize  the  business  community  to  take  an 
active  role  in  such  programs  by  serving  as 
guest  lecturers,  providing  field  trips  and 
serving  as  advisors. 

Teacher  Programs 

.  Continue  to  provide  summer  jobs  and  seminars 
for  toachers  who  are  interested  in  learning 
more  about  economic  development. 

.  Develop  courses  for  teachers  to  highlight 
education  s  role  in  economic  development. 

.  Establish  a  Round  Table  discussion  program 
for  businesses  and  teachers. 
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In  conclusion,  we  in  Prince  George's  County 
believe  that  zeroing  in  on  einployability  skills  in 
general,  and  iinpleraenting  a  guaranteed  diploma  program  in 
particular,  will  go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  the  growing 
competitiveness  and  quality  of  the  American  workforce. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms.  Hatton. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARBARA  R.  HATTON,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  TUSKEGEfi  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Hatton.  I  am  going  to  be  as  brief  and  succinct  as  I  can  in 
describing  what  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  job  of  anyone 
at  the  table,  and  that  is  the  job  of  preparing  excellent  black  teach- 
ers today. 

When  we  started  in  our  task  at  Tuskegee  University  in  the 
School  of  Education  to  prepare  good  teachers  who  are  predominant- 
ly black— most  of  our  enrollment  is— several  things  occurred  all  at 
one  time  and  these  things  are  very  important  to  realize. 

First  of  all,  we  had  the  early  reform  standards  in  the  South  in 
place  and,  as  you  know,  these  standards  basically  boil  down  to  new 
tests  and  the  publication  of  institutional  performance  on  those 
tests. 

We  had  a  new  president  at  our  university,  and  we  were  begin- 
ning to  see  the  disappearance  of  the  black  teacher.  All  of  these 
things  sort  of  occurred  together  and  put  us  in  a  situation  where 
here  we  were  on  the  front  page,  with  our  graduates,  our  teacher 
education  graduates  scoring  among  the  lowest  in  our  State. 

We  have  changed  that  at  Tuskegee.  Our  graduates  are  now  scor- 
ing consistently  with  the  other  schools  who  are  performing  well  in 
our  State,  and  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing.  What  we  have 
been  doing  I  think  is  an  example  of  what  was  advocated  earlier  by 
the  first  panel,  and  that  is  holding  ourselves  accountable  to  student 
progress  outcomes.  Without  any  outside  pressures  beyond  the  new 
professional  standards  an  without  any  money,  we  have  begun  to  re- 
ceive results  from  what  we  call  our  Value  Added  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion Plan. 

We  began  with  an  outside  assessment.  I  happen  to  have  been  on 
that  assessment  team  to  go  into  the  university,  and  then  return 
later  as  a  dean.  If  you  ever  do  something  like  that,  be  careful  what 
you  say.  You  might  have  to  "eat  it"  some  day.  I  did. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  our  report  to  tell  the  president  what  to  do 
with  his  School  of  Education,  how  to  get  it  to  perform  at  the  new 
professional  standards,  and  to  exceed  them,  and  pleased  to  lead  the 
program  in  performing  the  tasks  recommendations  in  that  report. 

Basically  we  employed  a  fundamental  principle  of  only  doing 
well  what  we  do.  We  are  only  going  to  do  those  things  at  Tuskegee 
that  we  can  do  very  well.  And  we  are  going  to  justify  everything 
that  we  do  in  terms  of  student  progress.  If  we  cannot  show  that 
something  is  contributing  to  the  progress  of  our  students,  we  are 
committed  to  eliminating  it,  changing  it,  whatever  we  have  to  do; 
but  we  have  no  sacred  cows  in  our  school.  We  are  too  small  and  too 
poor  for  that. 

We  have  also  decided  that  we  would  only  be  good  about  what  we 
are  doing;  that  we  would  have  no  more  front  page  stories  about  the 
poor  performance  of  our  graduates.  Therefore,  the  first  step  we 
took  was  to  downsize,  which  you  know  is  a  very  ditticult  thing  for  a 
new  dean  to  come  in  and  do.  I  am  supposed  to  add  programs;  I  am 
supposed  to  tell  you  all  the  good  things  I  do  for  you;  I  am  not  sup- 
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posed  to  come  in  and  cut  out  programs.  But  that  is  exactly  the  first 
thing  that  we  did. 

We  now  call  outselves  the  ''lean  mean  machine  on  our  campus. 
We  dropped  15  certification  programs.  We  offer  nothing  beyond  the 
master^s  degree.  We  have  a  scope  and  condition  that  we  can 
handle.  We  can  afford  what  we  do.  We  have  the  appropriate  sup- 
port in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  what  we  do.  We  can 
manage  what  we  do.  We  can  do  well  what  we  have  left  in  our  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  small.  We  have  no  projection  project  for  megor  growth. 
We  are  highly  tenured,  but  yet  committed  to  producing  excellent 
teachers  and  also  to  guaranteeing  opportunity.  Clearly  we  could 
have  acljusted  the  front  page  story  by  simply  screening  out  those 
students  who  couldn't  pass  the  test.  We  will  not  do  that  at  Tuske- 
gee.  We  are  committed  to  developing  students  who  can  pass  the 
tests. 

Just  to  be  brief,  let  me  just  say  that  our  improved  passing  rate  is 
based  on  the  downsizing,  based  on  faculty  development,  based  on 
course  revision,  and  based  on  intensive  work  in  preparing  students. 
Our  passing  rates  on  the  Alabama  Initial  Teacher  Certification 
Test  have  increased  to  a  minimal  level  of  70  percent  consistently  in 
the  past  2  years.  We  have  nev/  collaborative  relationships  with  our 
local  public  schools  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  our 
campus.  We  have  new  curricula  in  place  and  test  preparation  ac- 
tivities, and  we  have  recruited  good  quality  faculty  in  critical  areas 
of  science  education  and  early  childhood  education  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  things  we  are  doing. 

The  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  that  what  we  have  done  at 
Tuskegee  has  been  repeated  at  many  of  our  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  our  Nation.  However,  there  is  a  msgor  prob- 
lem which  we  cannot  address  with  these  kinds  of  efforts,  and  that 
is  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  programs  is  very 
low.  The  programs  at  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  within  the  resources  that  they  have, 
even  at  the  current  level  of  reform  and  excellence,  the  required 
number  of  teachers  that  we  will  need  to  staff  our  public  schools 
and  to  correct  the  projected  imbalance  where,  in  a  very  short  time 
now,  we  will  have  a  largely  white  teaching  force  with  a  largely  mi- 
nority public  school  population. 

ITierefore,  I  am  concerned  that  we  begin  to  do  something  to  in- 
corporate new  strategies  in  our  education  reform  efforts,  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  qualified  black  and  minority  teachers,  and 
to  provide  incentives  to  colleges  and  universities  to  work  toward 
this  goad. 

Basically,  I  think  there  are  three  strategies  that  will  help  to 
achieve  this  goal.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  in 
improving  and  increasing  the  number  of  students  who  go  on  to  col- 
lege, the  number  of  black  and  minority  students  who  go  on  to  col- 
lege. The  numbers  are  declining  and  we  are  having  a  shift  in  the 
types  of  students  who  are  going  to  college. 

Much  of  this,  I  am  beginning  to  believe—I  have  read  a  number  of 
papers,  as  have  you,  that  this  is  due  to  the  new  standards,  people 
can't  meet  the  standards,  or  to  options  opening  up  for  blacks,  and 
that  they  are  spreading  out  in  other  areas—but  I  am  increasingly 
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convinced  by  studies,  minor  studies  at  this  point,  which  indicate 
that  our  financial  aid  policies  for  college  attendance  are  helping  to 
move  black  students  particularly  away  from  4-year  college  attend- 
ance and  into  proprietary  schools  and  into  the  military  service. 

We  are  finding  increasing  numbers  of  students  are  moving  in 
that  direction  from  high  school,  rather  than  to  the  4-year  college 
program.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  our  increasing  reliance  on 
loans  for  financial  aid  for  college  attendance.  At  our  own  campus, 
the  proportion  of  our  financial  aid  given  in  loans  each  year  is 
creeping  up,  dramatically  creeping  up.  V/e  are  experiencing  about 
a  4-percent  increase  every  year,  even  though  we  are  giving  more  in 
financial  aid  in  loans.  This  is  the  kind  of  disincentive  to  college  at- 
tendance which  works  greater  as  a  disincentive  for  black  students 
than  it  does  for  white  students. 

Our  assessment  instruments  are  designed  to  assess  minimum 
competency  and  provide  an  incentive  for  colleges  to  screen  students 
out  too  early  to  protect  their  programs  statuses  with  State  regula- 
tory agencies  and  to  protect  their  images.  Instead  of  using  these  in- 
struments in  such  punitive  ways,  we  should  be  improving  these  in- 
struments so  that  they  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  rewarding  schools 
that  develop  and  take  the  time  and  the  investment,  as  we  have  at 
Tuskegee,  to  develop  students  to  met  the  standards. 

Finally,  witliout  the  leadership  we  have  had  at  Tuskegee,  we 
could  not  have  accomplished  what  we  have  done  in  3  short  years, 
and  therefore,  we  must  put  forth  efforts  to  develop  leadership,  sup- 
port leadership  skills  when  we  find  them  in  good  leaders,  and  to 
place  these  leaders  in  our  schools  in  supportive  relationships. 

I  hope  you  haven't  gonged  me  yet,  but  anyway  I  am  going  to 
close  with  i':hat  comment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hatton  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  BARBARA  R.  HATTON 


Title:    "The  Schools!    Why  High  School  Students  Fall  to  Meet  the 
Standard  and  What  to  Do  About  It    -    Part  11" 

Barbara  R*  Hatton»  Dean 
School  of  Education 
Tuskegee  University 

October  27,  1987 


1  have  been  asked  to  address  the  problems  faced  by  prcdotnlnantly  black 
teacher  education  Instltutlona  as  education  standards  rise  and  what 
schools  like  Tuskegee  are  doing  to  meet  the  economic  challenge  as 
related  to  the  need  for  teachei'St    I  would  first  like  to  briefly 
describe  our  efforts  at  Tuskegee  and  then  move  to  a  discussion  of  needed 
government  actlont 

Since  1983,  ahortXy  after  the  appointment  of  President  Benjamin  Ft 
Payton,  the  School  of  Education  at  Tuskegee  University  has  been  engaged 
In  the  transformation  of  Its  teacher  preparation  programst    We  seek  to 
produce  excellent  teachers  while  maintaining  our  longatandlng  commitment 
to  providing  access  to  the  professions  for  black  students  who  may  be 
underprepared  for  collcget    To  meet  the  new  standards  for  teachers  which 
have  been  Implemented  as  a  part  of  the  education  reform  movement  In  this 
country,  we  could  simply  restrict  the  numbers  of  students  we  serve  to 
those  who  are  already  prepared  to  meet  the  standards.    Rather,  we  seek 
to  achieve  the  twin  goals  of  quality  and  opportunity.    This  has  required 
that  we  begin  to  change  some  rather  fundamental  operations  within  our 
teacher  education  programs. 
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WlchlR  Che  concexc  of  che  neu  professional  scandards  for  ceacher 
preparacion  and  cognUsnc  of  che  criclcal  need  for  nlnoricy  csschers  in 
JSi-^";!  P.ycon  commissioned  an  assesi»enc  of  che  School  In 

1983  by  a  Blue  Ribbon"  coMiccee  chaired  by  Dr,  Scephen  Wrlghc,  Upon 
receipc  of  che  reporc  of  che  cooniccee,  che  Presldenc  and  che  Board  of 
Truscees  cook  accion  which  essenclally  said  co  che  universicy  communlcy, 

chere  will  be  a  School  ^f  Educnclon  on  chls  caapus  and  ic  will  «c 
supporc  If  ic  produces/    This  leadership  supporc  was  a  necessary 
prerequisice  Co  achieving  che  kind  of  change  we  are  experiencing  on  our 
caapus.    In  ianediace  response  co  pronounceaencs  of  renewed  coaalcaenc 
CO  ceacher  educacion  ac  Tuskegce,  President  Paycon  provided  che 
Educr  'on  faculcy  a  new  envlronaenc  for  ceschlng  and  learning  by  che 
deslgnscion  of  a  newly  renovaced  building  as  ics  "hoae,"   The  rclocaclon 
of  che  faculcy  co  chls  facillcy  froa  ics  several  previous  locacions  has 
provided  greacer  opporxunicy  for  che  cohesion,  discussion  snd 
collaboracion  we  needed  Co  sccoaplish  our  purposes  and  has  peraicced  the 
escablishaenc  of  new  professional  laboracorles  for  scudencs,  Moic 
iaporcancly,  chls  accion  provided  a  visible  syabol  co  che  Universicy 
coaounicy  chac  Che  cralning  of  ceachers  was  an  ioporcanc  conxclcatnc  on 
our  caapus* 

* 

Based  primarily  on  Che  reconaendacions  of  The  AssessaenC  Conaiccee  and 
tSo?*'*'^!'^^"^^^"  Alabaaa  Scace  Deparca«nc  of  Educacion  in 

198«,  Che  School  has  adopced  a  "value-added  cescher  preparacion  plan," 
A  brief  oucline  of  chis  plan  is  accached.    As  che  plan  has  been 
iapleaenced,  and  while  naincaining  professional  scandards  of  <,uailcy, 
che  School  has  begun  co  experience  considerable  success  in  asslscl*^-* 
scudencs  co  overcome  significsnc  bsrriera.    These  bsrriers  ochcrwise. 
would  hsve  prevenced  chem  froa  becoaing  classrooa  ceachers. 

Our  value-added  approach  co  ceacher  preparacion  eabodies  a  process  of 
lapleaencing  program  changes  on  che  basis  of  measured  cffeccs  of  che 
prograa  on  studenc  learning.    In  ocher  words,  we  cry  co  juscify 
everyching  we  do  in  ceras  of  scudenc  progress,    if  someching  doesn'c 
work  .Jr  we  cannoc  do  iC  well  wichin  our  resources,  Ve  are  cooolcced  co 
changing  ic  or  ellminaCing  ic.    So  our  basic  principle  in  che 
cransformacion  of  our  prjgraa  was  Co  do  only  chose  chings  W€  can  do  well 
land  CO  only  do  well  chose  chings  we  choose  Co  do,) 

Our  very  firsc  accion  chen  was  co  "downsize,"  chac  is,  we  sCopp«d 
offering  craining  for  ceachers  in  a  number  of  areas  where  wc  slaply 
cannoc  coaaic  che  resources  necessary  co  do  a  qualicy  job,    Wc  have 
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greatly  reicrlcced  our  scope.    ThU  included  dUconcinuance  of  sooe 
fifteen  cercif icicton  program!  and  all  programs  beyond  the  Master's 
degree*    Given  the  difficulty  black  colleges  have  had  historically  In 
developing,  gaining  aupport,  and  seeking  accreditation  for  new  prograos 
and  for  advanced  degree  prograas,  this  action  was  vleccd  as  near  heresy 
by  some  of  ay  colleagues.    But  1  believe  this  action  has  been 
fundaoental  to  the  progress  we  :tave  aade  In  enhancea^nt  of  our  prograas 
within  Halted  resources  and  a  highly  tenured  faculty,  and  given  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  email  school  with  little  prospect  for  Tajor  growth  In 
the  short  tera*  The  prograas  we  retained  we  cau  a(?ord  and  we  have 
strong  support  for  these  prograas  In  the  appropriate  liberal  arts  and 
science  deparceents* 

Because  we  are  coaalcted  to  doing  only  those  things  wu  ctn  do  voll,  we 
have  not  been  afraid  to  adalc  to  ourselves  that  some  thfr.gs  are  not 
going  well,  chat  sotee  courses  lacked  strength,  chat  we  have  noc  found 
efftcclve  wayi  co  assise  some  students  In  eeetlng  standards*    A  systeo 
oi  sonltorlng  and  Internal  evaluation  is  In  various  stages  of 
development  and  lapleaentatlon  so  that  we  can  assesa  our  strengchi  and 
positively  address  our  weaknesses*    The  system  Includes  the  use  of  a 
student  data  aanagecent  system,  aervlce  of  faculty  pimbers  as  Internal 
evaluatorc  of  the  prograo,  and  several  pilot  programs  of  academic 
reinforcement  for  students  to  laprove  cest  performance*    In  response  to 
our  early  efforts  co  effectively  assess  our  efforts  In  terms  of  student 
progress,  we  have  engaged  In  significant  course  revision  and  faculty 
devclopmeu.  activities*    We  assist  scudencs  In  many  ways  buc  we  enforce 
scandards  tor  progressing  In  che  program* 

In  r.uaaary,  che  Tuskegee  program  has  beneflcced  from  a  renewed 
coonlcaenc  CO  ceacher  educaclon  ac  che  Universlcy*    Xn  collaboradon 
with  our  Adaivsions  p«rttOfinel,  we  have  cried  new  wayg  to  recniit  good 
scudencs  co  our  programs  Including  on-caapus  vlslcs  and  che  provision  of 
new  scholarships*    New  resources  were  allocaced  and  program  changes  were 
approved.    And  che  resulcs  so  far  have  been  aosc  encouraging*  Here  are 
buc  a  fr^  of  chose  resulcs: 

-  passing  races  of  Tuskegee  graduaces  on  che  Alabaaa  Inlclal 
Teacher  Cercif Icaclon  Test  (AITCT)  Increased  co  a  702  passing 
race  In  che  lasc  cwo  years 

-  che  School  has  developed  new  collaboraclve  relationships  with 
the  local  public  school  system  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences  at  the  University  resulting  In  a  collaborative  effort 
to  train  elementary  and  calddle  school  teachers  In  science  and 
mathematics  with  funding  from  the  National  Science  Foundation 

-  new  curricula  and  test  preparation  activities  have  been 
established  which  promote  the  sequential  progress  of  students 
through  the  teacher  preparation  program 

-  new  faculty  have  Joined  the  School  In  the  critical  areas  of 
Science  Education  and  Early  Childhood  Education 


Our  story  of  comaJtment  and  change  at  Tuskegee  can  be  repeated  by  the 
leaders  of  teacher  education  programs  In  every  state  In  the  southeast. 
I  believe  that  well-conceptualized  strategies  for  program  Improvement 
and  test  performance  have  been  Intltlated  by  most  of  those  historically 
black  Institutions  with  te^cner  preparation  programs.    The  problem  Is 
chat  the  numbers  of  students  In  those  programs  are  distressingly  low. 
Black  enrollment  In  historically  black  Institutions  has  declined  at 
double  the  rate  of  other  member  Institutions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education  despite  the  fact  that  black  colleges 
continue  to  train  the  majority  of  black  teachers  who  work  In  our  public 
schools  each  year.    In  addition,  black  and  minority  teacher  candidates 
have  lower  passing  rates  on  required  certification  tests  than  their 
white  counterparts*    Thus,  the  new  standards  have  not  yet  resulted  In 
having  more  black  students  meet  higher  standards. 

Additional  strategies  must  be  Incorporated  In  current  education  reform 
efforts  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  qualified  black  and  minority  teachers 
and  to  provide  Incentives  to  colleges  and  universities  to  work  toward 
this  goal.    I  believe  the  most  promising  strategies  Include  those 
designed  to  Improve  the  way  teaching  competence  Is  assessed  and  those 
designed  to  provide  alternative  models  for  the  Identification  and 
support  of  promising  voung  secondary  pupils  as  well  as  adult 
mld~careerlsts  In  other  fields  who  can  be  recruited  as  teacher 
candidates. 

Our  present  assessment  Instruments  are  designed  to  assess  minimum 
competency  for  college  admission  and  professional  licensing.    In  effect., 
schools  and  colleges  are  punished  for  the  poor  performance  of  students 
on  certification  examinations  becauc .  the  test  results  are  used  by  many 
state  agencies  to  approve  teacher  education  programs.  This  simply 
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encourages  schools  and  colleges  to  screen  out  chose  students  who  have 
not  met  the  assessment  standard.    Surely  so-called  Incompetents  should 
be  screened  out  of  .^ny  profession,  but  In  the  case  of  black  and  minority 
students,  our  current  tests  may  not  provide  a  fair  assessment  and  nay 
therefore  result  In  premature  screenlng-out  to  protect  a  program's 
status.    To  avoid  this  punitive  effect,  we  have  committed 
dlsproportloned  engerles  In  coaching  students  to  pass  narrow  test  which 
have  little  predictive  validity  for  teaching  competence* 

Instead,  schools  should  be  rewarded  for  making  the  Investment  to  develop 
students  to  meet  the  standard.    Performance  standards  Implemented  from 
this  value-added  perspective  are  ooie  conducive  to  the  exploration  of 
alternative  preparation  models  to  Increase  minority  access  to  the 
teaching  profession.    An  alternative  to  the  nlnlmum  competency  approach 
can  also  promote  exploration  of  preparation  program  Interventions 
designed  to  Improve  the  teaching  act.    Thus  I  support  current  efforts  to 
develop  a  national  certification  process  as  having  the  potential  to 
avoid  the  bias  and  punitive  effect  Inherent  In  previous  assessment 
efforts. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  our  efforts  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  black  and 
minority  teacher  candidates  will  be  successful  when  we  have  finally 
found  ways  to  Increase  the  pool  of  minority  youngsters  enrolled  In 
colleges  and  universities.    Many  point  to  the  standards  Imposed  In 
recent  reform  efforts  and  the  new  career  options  open  for  black  and 
minority  students  as  major  reasons  for  the  shrinking  pool  of  college 
enrollees.    However,  during  the  early  period  of  the  reform  movement, 
some  educators  were  able  to  use  the  new  standards  to  promote 
organizational  change,  to  set  high  expectations  for  all  students,  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  particularized  strategies  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  students.    This  should  have  been  of  most  benefit  to 
black  and  minority  students;  Instead  we  have  seen  an  overall  decline  in 
college  attendance  rates.    Increasingly,  good  black  students  are 
attending  proprietary  schools  and  entering  the  military  services. 

In  exploration  of  this  phenomenon,  one  of  my  colleagues  at  Tuskegee  has 
begun  to  assess  the  effect  of  recent  and  rapid  changes  In  government 
financial  aid  policies  as  contributing  even  more  to  decline  In  college 
attendance  by  blacks  and  other  minorities  than  changes  in  standards. 
The  Increasing  reliance  on  loans  fcr  financial  aid  appears  to  provide  a 
greater  disincentive  to  college  attendance  for  .blacks  and  other 
minorities  than  for  white  students,    Cleariy  then,  loan  forgiveness  and 
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grant  programs  are  also  essential  coroponencs  of  scracegies  designed  co 
increase  the  number  of  black  and  minority  college  students  who  may 
become  teacher  candidates* 

I  have  tried  in  a  very  brief  presentation  to  describe  our  experience  at 
Tuskege<»  as  a  case  study  of  the  efforts  and  commitment  of  our 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  twin  goals  of 
quality  and  opportunity  in  teacher  education*    But  these  colleges  acting 
alone  within  the  limits  of  their  resources  cannot  be  expected  to  correct 
the  projected  imbalance  in  the  teaching  force  wherein  a  largely  minority 
public  school  population  will  be  taught  largely  by  white  teachers. 
Additional  assessment,  identification  and  support  strategies  must  be 
incorporated  in  education  reform  efforts  if  we  are  to  address  this 
concern.    These  strategies  can  be  successCul  ^o  the  extent  that  we  also 
find  ways  to  support  and  prepare  effective  education  leaders.    As  rhe 
saga  of  Tuskegee  begins  with  the  vision  of  our  leadership,  I  clouemy 
remarks  with  the  concern  that  we  continue  to  explore  and  develop 
programs  to  develop  leadership  skills  and  competencies  necessary  to 
conceptualize  and  implement  programs  for  change  in  our  schools. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hatton.  Ms. 
Hernandez. 

Representative  Fish.  If  I  could  just  interrupt  for  a  minute,  I 
think,  Ms.  Hernandez,  it  might  be  helpful — I  assume  you  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  bilingual  education. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Not  much. 

Representative  Fish.  Oh,  you  are  not? 

Ms.  Hernandez.  I  will  if  you  would  like  me  to. 

Representative  Fish.  Well,  if  you  do  get  into  it,  ,vould  you  define 
it  for  us? 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Surely. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  might  say  that  I  bear  a  heavy  burden 
in  this  whole  area  of  bilingual  education.  I  was  the  House  sponsor 
of  the  original  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1965,  cosponsored  with 
me  by  that  wonderful  senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough.  And  we  had  great,  great  hopes  for  bilingual  education. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  dreams  that  we  had  for  ii  were  dis- 
torted and  perverted  by  the  way  it  was  administered.  We  hope  to 
hear  something  on  that  subject  from  you.  Please  proceed,  Ms.  Her- 
nandez. 

STATEMENT  OF  SOMA  HERNANDEZ,  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT 
TEACHER,  EMMA  FREY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 

Ms.  Hernandez.  I  did  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  here.  As  I  listened  to  the  first  panel  and  my  colleagues  here  on 
the  second  panel,  something  became  very  evident  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. That  is  that  we  obviously  have  two  different  Americas,  two 
Americas;  one  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  success  for  students  in 
public  education,  and  the  one  that  I  live  in,  where  that  success  is 
not  quite  so  evident. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  success  is  dramatically  absent  for 
an  appallingly  large  number  of  students. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Unfortunately,  I  would  have  to  agree  with  you. 

Just  in  terms  of  ^ving  you  a  little  bit  of  background,  I  live  and 
work  in  a  community  that  suffers  from  an  88  percent  illiteracy 
rate  among  its  adult  population.  We  have  a  dropout  rate  among 
Hispanics  of  55  percent,  which  occurs  at  the  sixth  grade  level.  So  if 
you  are  looking  at  high  school,  you  are  too  late  for  us. 

We  have  the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  our  county  and  we  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  reported  child  abuse  cases  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Within  this  very  complicated  and  depressing  milieu  of  society,  we 
try  to  forge  a  future  for  the  750  students  at  the  Emma  Frey  Ele- 
mentary School.  The  job  of  the  educators  in  our  community  is  at 
best  difficult  and  is,  in  addition,  unrewarding  as  we  try  to  make 
ends  meet  ourselves  on  our  limited  salaries  which  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  State. 

We  have  been  talking  about  student  performance  and  student 
achievement.  And  let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  Edgewood  School  District.  Student  achievement  is  measured 
by  nationally  standardized  tests.  To  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  aca- 
demic failures  of  the  public  school  system  to  the  mainly  Hispanic 
community  of  Emma  Frey  Elementary— by  the  way,  it  is  98  per- 
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cent  Hispanic— the  top  fifth  grade  students  in  our  school  scored  a 
mean  average  of  25  percentile,  national  percentile,  the  bottom 
quartile,  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  given  last  month. 

The  lowest  achievers  scored  a  mean  average  of  less  than  7  per- 
cent, again  national  percentile,  showing  that  97  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  Nation  who  took  the  test  scored  better  than  our  chil- 
dren. Basically  they  cannot  read,  and  if  they  can  read,  they  do  not 
comprehend  what  they  are  reading. 

Is  there  any  question  as  to  why  we  are  going  to  lose  more  than 
half  of  those  students  which  are  in  my  school  right  now?  They  will 
become  dropout  statistics  within  a  year. 

The  question  then  must  be  asked,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  that  is  a  tough,  tough  question  to  answer,  to 
Stop  our  loss  of  human  capital?  The  solutions  require  a  radical  re- 
thinking of  public  education  among  policymakers  and  a  redirecting 
of  education  dollars  toward  reforming  the  institution  that  seems  to 
be,  in  many  cases,  destroying  our  children's  future. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  would  like  to  highlight.  One, 
the  hope,  gentlemen,  was  that  bilingual  education  would  be  one  of 
those  things  that  would  help  our  students.  The  imolementation  has 
been  so  uneven  and  the  expenditures  have  been  so  uneven  across 
the  State,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  able  to  gauge  bilingual  edu- 
cation per  se  as  having  helped  or  hindered  curbing  the  dropout 
rate. 

My  experience  in  our  particular  school  district,  bilingual  educa- 
tion is  mandated  K  through  12  because  we  would  like  to  see  our 
children  literate  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  The  reality  is  that 
we  have  had  to  give  up  much  of  the  instruction  in  Spanish  past  the 
tWrd  grade,  because  our  children  are  simply  not  achieving  in  Eng- 
lish, and  if  they  don't  have  that,  they  have  nothing. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  point  to  then  are  the  reforms 
that  have  been  recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education 
in  the  Economy's  Report,  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st 
Century.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  where  do  we  direct  moneys,  as  a  campus  administra- 
tor and  as  a  teacher— I  do  teach  on  a  daily  basis,  gentlemen— my 
kids  are  very  upset  that  I  am  in  Washington  again— there  are  two 
constituencies  where  I  would  direct  Federal  dollars.  One  is  direct 
instruction  of  children,  and  anything  that  we  can  do  to  help  teach- 
ers. The  teaching  act  occurs  between  those  two  groups.  Anything 
that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  that  I  think  has  to  be  geared 
toward  those  two  constituencies. 

But  in  the  area  of  improving  the  quality  of  teachers  who  serve  in 
America's  schools,  there  are  several  things  that  I  feel  need  to  be 
done  in  order  to  make  this  happen.  And  you  have  heard  this  from 
aU  of  us,  I  think.  More  minority  teachers  must  be  recruited,  which 
may  otherwise  go  into  more  lucrative  professions. 

If  there  were  some  way  of  reproducing  what  Barbara  Hatton  is 
doing  at  Tuskegee  at  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  our  Nation,  then  we  ought  to  look  at  doing  that.  There 
are  too  many  colleges  of  education  that  are  sending  out  teachers 
into  the  field,  into  the  reality  of  public  education  who  are  unpre- 
pared for  it,  who  cannot  handle  a  classroom,  who  do  not  know  how 
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to  deal  with  minority  children  or  children  who  speak  a  different 
language. 

^  Some  of  those,  if  they  do  not  look  to  being  reform,  ought  to  be 
shut  down.  They  ought  not  to  get  any  more  money.  They  are  a 
hazard  to  our  children. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  are  talking  about  the  teachers'  col- 
leges. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Yes,  I  am.  Or  colleges  of  education.  If  you  put 
together  a  group  of  principals,  I  dare  say  that  we  could  tell  you  in 
our  particular  areas  which  are  the  schools  that  are  doing  a  lousy 
job,  because  we  see  the  result,  the  end  product  of  teachers  who  are 
not  prepared,  who  think  they  are,  who  think  that  they  have  been 
properly  prepared,  but  who  in  reality  are  not.  And  they  soon  come 
to  that  conclusion.  We  lose  them. 

Another  key  issue  is  the  setting  of  higher  standards  for  what  a 
teacher  should  know  and  should  be  able  to  do  in  the  classroom.  At 
the  national  level,  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  is  working  vigorously  at  that  particular  notion  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  set  higher  standards  for  teachers  and  most 
teachers  in  the  field  are  willing  to  look  toward  those  standards  and 
to  meet  that  challenge.  They  want  to  be  better.  We  want  to  be 
better. 

And  certainly  at  the  national  level,  there  needs  to  be  that  kinil 
of  leadership. 

For  those  teachers  who  are  recogrdzed  for  their  excellence 
through  the  National  Board,  hopefully,  there  will  be  a  national  cer-  ^ 
tification  akin  to  a  guarantee  of  professional  standards.  And  as 
teachers  progress  through  their  career,  there  ought  to  be  differenti- 
ated roles  which  should  be  available  to  the  teacher  so  that  there 
v/ill  be  master  teachers,  apprentice  teachers,  teacher  interns,  and 
teacher  aids  whose  salaries  would  be  commensurate  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  with  their  duties. 

Currently,  the  only  way  to  better  your  salary  if  you  are  a  teacher 
is  to  become  an  administrator,  and  unfortunately  we  need  our  best 
people  not  at  the  administrative  level,  although  I  would  like  to 
think  that  that  is  crucially  important,  but  in  the  classroom  where 
things  are  really  happening  with  students. 

These  steps,  I  think,  would  be  a  help  in  bringing  teaching  into 
the  21st  century. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  radical.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that 
one  other  way,  one  critical  way  of  revamping  public  education  is 
going  to  be  through  the  dismantling  of  the  large  central  adminis- 
tration bureaucracy  where  so  much  money  is  being  sucked  into  and 
lost. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Are  you  talking  about  110  Livingstone 
Street?  You  should,  if  you  aren't. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Uh-huh.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  look  particularly  at  my  school  campus,  if  there  were  a 
restructuring  and  a  dismantling  of  some  of  the  areas  and  some  of 
the  departments  within  our  school  district,  as  a  campus  adminis- 
trator, I  could  have  an  additional  $1  million  for  my  campus  with 
which  I  could  pay  teachers  additional  salaries,  with  which  I  could 
hire  additional  teachers  and  teacher  interns  to  make  a  real  differ- 
ence in  the  classroom  where  things  ought  to  be  happening. 
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It  is  nice  to  see  all  these  lovely  offices  going  up  for  the  central 
administration  and  for  the  curriculum  department  and  for  the  ath- 
letic directors,  et  cetera,  but  that  does  nothing  to  help  the  children 
read  at  Emma  Frey. 

The  role  of  Federal  Government,  a  difficult  one.  Again,  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  field,  lacking  the  eloquence  of  many  of  my  peers,  I 
would  simply  suggest  to  you  that  noninterference  in  the  rights  of 
the  State  to  provide  public  education  is  not  enough.  In  and  of  itself 
that  is  not  enough. 

The  national  economy  is  not  simply  a  function  of  individual 
States.  Jobs  in  the  American  work  force  are  not  merely  the  con- 
cerns of  the  States,  and  obviously  the  significant  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  the  defense  of  this  entire  country  is  not  a  function  of 
the  State.  Neither  should  education  be  simply  a  function  of  the 
State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be  a  reorganizing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  relooking  at  entitlement  programs,  and  gear 
those  programs  again  toward  teachers  and  children. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Toward  performance? 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Definitely  toward  performance.  Unfortunately, 
the  State  of  Texas  has  taken  a  tack  that  if  you  are  not  performing, 
they  are  going  to  cut  your  money.  Does  that  make  sense?  If  the 
schools  are  not  performing  well,  those  are  the  schools  that  ought  to 
be  targeted  with  additional  assistance  and  new  management,  if 
need  be. 

So  there  is  a  good  deal  that  needs  to  be  done.  And  when  I  spoke 
of  defense  and  political  stability,  this  is  long  range  and  this  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  scare  tactic,  but  if  you  lived  in  southwest  Texas,  if 
you  lived  close  to  the  borders  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  you 
would  begin  to  be  fearful  for  those  children  who  lack  an  education, 
who  are  growing  up  to  be  illiterate  adults,  and  who  would  certainly 
be  at  the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  different  philosophies  which  would 
not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  society. 

Those  are  the  things  that  I  worry  about  and  those  are  the  things 
that  I  bring  to  you  as  a  practitioner. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hernandez. 
This  W8J5  an  outstandingly  fine  panel.  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish, 
I  yield  to  you. 

Representative  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  start  with  you,  Ms.  Hernandez,  because  you  have  given 
us  a  shocking  picture  of  the  primary  school  where  you  teach.  Why 
is  that  school  so  terrible? 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Why  is  it  so  terrible?  Unfortunately,  it  is  prob- 
ably more  than  norm  than  the  exception.  We  are  in  a  property- 
poor  school  district.  It  does  not  have  very  much  money.  Only  re- 
cently Texas  has  gone  through  a  reform  that  has  brought  a  few  ad- 
ditional dollars,  and  that  were  cut  back  this  year. 

The  emphasis  has  always  been  at  the  high  school  level,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  in  our  district  at  the  elementary  level.  So  as  the 
high  school  teachers  started  blaming  the  elementary  teachers,  the 
elementary  teachers  got  the  magnifying  glass  approach  placed  on 
them  now. 
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Representative  Fish.  Is  that  problem  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  these  children  go  home  to  families  with,  as  you  in- 
dicated, parents  who  are  illiterate? 

Ms.  Hernandez.  That  is  the  problem.  But  let  me  say  this.  Con- 
gressman Fish.  Last  year  I  was  in  a  different  school,  right  down 
the  street  from  Emma  Frey.  And  we  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  reading  at  the  first  and  second  grade  levels.  We  found  that 
many  of  our  parents  did  not  know  how  to  read.  Because  they  felt 
sufficiently  comfortable  with  me  and  with  our  school  and  without 
teachers,  they  requested  a  literacy  program  which  we  started  for 
them  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  school  district  refused  to  give  us 
any  money  because  they  said  well,  we  have  tried  that  before  and  it 
didn't  work. 

Teachers  volunteered.  The  parents  came  in.  At  the  end  of  9 
weeks,  we  had  50  parents  coming  in  who  could  at  least  begin  to 
help  listen  to  their  children  read. 

Representative  Fish.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  this  problem  that  your 
are  talking  about  in  your  particular  school  is  due  to  the  local 
school  board  and  the  lack  of  attention  by  the  State,  because  it  is 
just  appalling  you  have  got  98  percent  Hispanics.  I  mean  your 
school  should  be  a  piece  of  cake. 

I  visited  a  primary  school  in  Lros  Angeles  where  there  were  45 
different  languages  spoken  and  the  superintendent  had  to  really  be 
talented  because  he  conducted  the  PTA  in  four  languages,  and  one 
of  them  was  Vietnamese. 

That,  I  could  see,  was  a  problem,  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  stayed  in  the  school  more  than  a  couple  of  years. 

But  you  have  got  largely  one  group  of  people,  Hispanics,  and  yet 
you  tell  us  this  picture  of  lack  of  learning  of  either  Spanish  or  Eng- 
lish, and  of  this  foreseeable  dropout. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to  be 
done.  If  you  are  looking  for  root  causes,  I  think  there  are  many.  I 
think,  as  Ms.  Futrell  pointed  out,  the  makeup  of  the  family  is  very, 
very  different  It  is  a  family  that  is  headed  mainly  by  women  who 
are  either  on  welfare  or  menial  service  jobs. 

We  fiud  that  many  parents  are  not  home  when  the  children 
come  ho i-.ie.  Forget  latchkey.  The  kids  are  out  in  the  street.  What 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  keep  the  school  open  later  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  come  in,  if  not  for  studying,  at  least  for  recreation  and 
supervision.  But  it  is  a  massive,  massive  problem. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  redirect  moneys,  to  have  more 
teachers  available.  We  need  more  minority  teachers.  We  have  very 
few  in  our  particular  school.  We  have  very  few  teachers  who  speak 
Spanish,  and  that  is  certainly  something  that  is  critical  when  par- 
ents come  in  speaking  Spanish  to  you. 

Representative  Fish.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  talked  about  the  business 
community's  role  in  your  high  school  programs.  I  didn't  hear  you 
talk  about  their  financial  obligation. 

Is  there  a  financial  obligation  as  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  not  seeking  financial  support.  We  are  a  tax- 
supported  institution  and  should  stay  that  way. 

Representative  Fish.  In  terms  of  improving  employment  skills, 
though,  wouldn't  they  have  a  stake  in  that? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  We  still  feel  that  that  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
school  budget.  We  shouldn't  be  tapping  into  business  to  get  them  to 
pay  more  than  the  share  that  they  are  already  paying  with  their 
taxes.  They  pay  substantial  taxes  now. 

I  just  don  t  think  it  is  fair  to  go  back  and  say  to  business,  now 
you  have  to  pay  to  change  public  education.  We  are  looking  for 
their  expertise  and  their  power.  We  would  like  them  to  place  edu- 
cation as  a  top  priority  and  make  sure  that  the  politicians  in  our 
community  also  place  education  as  a  top  priority  because  of  the 
pressure  coming  from  this  power  group. 

Representative  Fish.  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  education  that 
they  have  to  pay  for,  but  employment  skills  which  you  could  con- 
sider as  something  that  you  are  adding  to  your  curriculum. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Oh,  no.  I  don't  think  we  are  adding  anything  to  the 
curriculum.  We  are  simply  doing  the  job  we  should  be  doing,  and  a 
youngster  should  exit  school  with  those  skills.  We  are  simply 
asking  them  to  assist  us  in  the  process  of  assessing  whether  or  not 
they  actually  have  them. 

Representative  Fish.  You  were  introduced,  with  reference  to 
your  background  in  North  Carolina  and  the  magnet  school  system. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  did  start  a  magnet  school  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  have  initiated,  I  believe  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  here 
in  Prince  George's  County  which  is  just  down  the  road.  We  found 
that  program  to  be  highly  successful.  We  have  dealt  with  a  deseg- 
regation issue  that  was  lingering  in  the  courts  for  15  years.  We 
brought  resolution  to  the  problem.  We  have  been  able  to  meet  ihe 
court  guidelines  to  racially  balance  our  schools  and  to  live  within 
the  guidelines  that  the  judge  has  set. 

Not  only  that,  the  magnet  school  is  allowing  us  to  introduce 
change  and  reform  in  our  school  system,  and  build  up  a  level  of 
confidence  among  community  members,  and  we  are  getting  far 
greater  financial  support  because  of  that  level  of  confidence  than 
we  ever  had  before. 

So  we  have  been  able  to  do  many  things  based  on  the  new  pro- 
grams and  experimental  programs  that  we  placed  in  our  magnet 
schools. 

Representative  Fish.  I  take  it  both  in  North  Carolina  and  today 
that  you  have  a  large  minority  population. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes;  we  are  a  62  percent  black  school  systen:>  in 
Prince  George's  County. 

Representative  Fish.  Would  you  recommend  nationally,  from  oar 
experience  in  tv/o  States,  that  magnet  school  system  for  areas  of 
this  type  of  mix? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Absolutely.  Let  me  gi^e  you  ah  example.  In  Prince 
George's  County  when  I  arrived  in  1984,  I  inherited  a  plan  that 
was  developed  by  a  group  of  "desegregation  experts"  and  it  was  a 
paired  school  plan.  That  plan  was  goir?  to  cost  Prince  George's 
County  $60  million  to  implement.  T>*^  $60  million  would  buy 
yellow  buses,  tires  for  the  yellow  buses,  and  pay  drivers'  salaries. 
Not  a  penny  for  education. 

Our  position  was,  we  will  put  our  money  into  education,  not 
transportation,  and  we  put  that  money  into  quality  school  pro- 
grams. People  who  were  threatening  to  lay  their  bodies  in  front  of 
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buses  and  not  be  bussed  now  stand  in  line  for  3  days  to  get  on  the 
same  bus  and  go  to  that  school  because  they  have  an  option,  they 
have  a  choice. 

Representative  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Futrell,  we  have 
heard  just  in  the  last  few  minutes  about  the  problems  of  penalizing 
a  poor  school.  You  remember  the  first  panel  that  we  had  of  the 
Governor  and  the  speaker  were  talking  about  rewarding  improving 
schools. 

I  wonder  what  is  your  association's  position  on  programs  such  as 
the  A+  Program  in  Indiana  that  rewards  schools  for  improving 
scores  on  standardized  tests? 

Ms.  Futrell.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  program  in  Indi- 
ana. I  am  aware  that  our  affiliate  has  worked  very  strongly  for 
reform.  I  probably  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  that  kind  of  con- 
cept as  it  evolved  out  of  the  State  of  Florida.  In  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, the  legislature  put  forth  legislation  calling  for  what  we  call 
merit  schools.  The  education  unions  in  the  State  of  Florida  indicat- 
ed that  they  had  a  real  problem  with  that  if  there  was  a  quota. 

But  the  funding  should  be  provided  so  that  if  all  the  schools 
could  benefit  to  show  an  improvement  or  could  receive  an  incen- 
tive, then  we  would  be  supportive.  Where  we  would  have  a  problem 
would  be  if  you  said  only  10  or  15  percent. 

Let  me  just  say  to  you.  Congressman,  that  I  don't  think  that  that 
is  the  real  way  to  fund  schools  in  America.  I  think  that  what  we 
have  to  face  first  of  all  is  that  we  have  had  a  roller  coaster  in  this 
country  regarding  providing  support  for  the  schools  and  the  coun- 
try. We  need  to  look  at  the  funding  formulas  so  that  there  is  more 
equity. 

We  have  some  school  districts  which  are  pitfully  poor  and  yet 
they  are  expected  to  keep  up  with  a  Fairfax  County  or  Montgom- 
ery County  and  many  of  the  more  affluent  school  districts.  I  think 
that  we  have  to  level  up  school  districts  so  that  many  of  the  poor 
ones  are  on  a  better  level  to  compete  with  the  more  affluent  school 
districts. 

We  also  are  very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  as  we  talk  about 
competition,  we  are  doing  away  with  the  concept  of  cooperation. 
How  do  we,  within  the  school  districts,  within  the  schools,  v/ithin 
the  classrooms,  cooperate  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  much  better 
education  system  for  each  and  everv  child  in  this  country? 

It  is  very  difficult  for  teachers  who  are  working  in  very  poor  dis- 
tricts, especially  inner  city  school  districts,  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  a  Montgomery  County.  What  we  will  end  up  with  is  the 
people  who  are  already  doing  a  good  job  will  get  better  and  the 
others  will  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

So  how  do  we  have  a  more  equitable  system  -)f  funding  so  that 
all  schools  have  adequate  funding?  How  do  we  make  sure  that  we 
work  cooperatively  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  every- 
one and  try  to  have  an  overall  improved  economy  in  this  country? 

The  only  place  I  have  ever  seen  a  merit  school  work  was  in 
China.  In  talking  to  the  teachers  in  China  and  the  other  educators, 
this  is  what  they  have  said  to  us.  Yes,  we  have  merit  schools.  What 
happens  is  that  the  affluent  parents— and  there  are  some  affluent 
people  in  China— their  kids  get  to  go  to  those  schools.  People  in  the 
Government,  their  children  get  to  go  to  those  schools.  The  people 
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who  are  in  the  military,  their  children  get  to  go  to  those  schools. 
And  we  try  to  get  the  kinds  in  who  are,  quote-unquote,  meritorious 
because  of  academics,  but  we  know  that  there  is  inherent  through- 
out the  system  people  whose  children  get  in  because  of  who  their 
families  are  and  not  because  of  their  ability  and  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  are  doing  that  much  better  than  anybody  else. 

This  is  what  the  educators  told  us,  and  they  have  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  having  meritorious  schools  or  giving  certain  schools  more 
money  than  others  because  of  performance  than  any  other  country 
that  I  know  of. 

So  I  think  that  we  need  to  look  very  carefully  at  that  concept  if 
that  is  something  that  we  consider.  The  main  concern  should  be 
how  to  do  we  level  up  the  funding  so  we  have  a  more  equitale  way 
of  providing  funding  for  the  schools. 

Representative  Fish.  I  guess  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  everybody 
is  for  improving  the  quality  of  education,  you  simply  don't  want  to 
end  up  with  a  dual  system  of  public  education. 

Ms.  FUTRELL.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Representative  Fish.  I  noticed  in  your  testimony  the  word 
''equity"  came  up,  and  I  was  wondering  what  you  meant.  But  I 
think  you  have  defined  it  now. 

I  think  this  leads  us,  this  whole  question  of  funding,  into  my 
second  question  which  is  reading  from  your  prepared  statement. 
You  say,  "But  the  Federal  Government  can  help  promote  quality 
education  by  ensuring  that  each  child  who  enters  the  classroom 
has  a  decent  chance  of  local  wealth,  can  provide  quality  education- 
al opportunity." 

I  think  we  are  getting  here  to  the  heart  of  school  financing. 
What  you  cite  in  the  next  paragraph  refers  to  the  Federal  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  But  if  you  are  familiar  with 
Westchester  C!ounty,  NY,  which  I  represent  part  of,  you  have  a 
range  of  between  $12,000  and  $350,000  behind  pupils  in  different 
parte  of  the  county,  and  obviously  that  reflects  on  the  education. 

How  do  we  ensure  that  each  child  who  enters  a  classroom  has  a 
decent  chance  of  success,  and  each  school  district,  regardless  of  ite 
local  wealth,  can  provide  quality  educational  opportunity? 

Ms.  FUTRELL.  I  think  one  of  the  ways  we  can  do  what  I  have  de- 
scribed is  to  look  at  prenatal  care,  look  at  postnatal  care,  early 
childhood  education.  The  first  5  years  are  really  the  most  impor- 
tant years  of  a  child's  life.  What  happens  to  them  during  those  5 
years,  those  formative  years,  will  to  a  large  degree  determine  what 
will  happen  to  them  when  they  move  through  the  school  system. 

If  we  don't  make  sure  that  we  have  good  sound  programs  to  help 
the  children  at  an  early  age,  to  help  their  families,  and  to  help 
them  with  their  early  childhood  education  programs,  many  of  them 
will  be  lost. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  two  of  you  for  all  the  work  you 
have  done  regarding  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Head  Start,  and  all  of  that.  I  wasn't  teaching  then.  I  was  just 
coming  out  of  college,  and  so  I  didn't  know  about  all  these  things 
that  you  were  doing,  but  I  would  like  to  commend  you  and  say  that 
one  of  the  things  we  could  do  is  to  fully  fund,  for  instance,' Head 
Start  so  that  every  child  who  needs  to  be  in  Head  Start  can  be  in 
it. 
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Right  now,  we  are  servicing  onethird  of  the  children  who  have 
betn  identified  as  needing  services.  So  that  is  one  place  that  you 
ccald  really  help.  Encourage  more  day  care  programs  to  be  set  up, 
and  not  just  babysitting  kinds  of  day  care  programs,  but  programs 
which  are  developmental  in  nature  and  which  will  really  help 
young  people  get  a  better  footing  regarding  education. 

When  I  talk  to  teachers,  one  of  the  things  that  they  tell  me  is 
that  more  and  more  children  are  coming  into  school  who  are  just 
unprepared.  They  are  just  totally  unprepared  for  school.  That 
might  be  because  both  parents  are  workmg  outside  of  the  home,  or 
if  there  is  only  one  parent,  and  that  one  parent  is  working. 

But  I  have  teachers  telling  me  that  kids  are  coming  in  who  don't 
know  how  to  tie  their  shoes,  don't  know  how  to  dress  themselves, 
don't  know  their  alphabets,  don't  know  the  colors,  don't  know  the 
numbers.  Before,  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  that.  Parents  were-  there 
and  they  were  available.  I  am  not  blaming  the  parents  because 
thev  have  to  work.  ^But  we  need  more  programs  at  the  early  level 
to  help  young  people,  so  that  when  they  come  into  schools  they 
have  a  much  stronger  foundation. 

So  the  Head  Start  Program,  day  care  programs.  I  would  look  at 
the  elementary  schools.  And  I  am  a  secondary  school  teacher,  so  it 
might  sound  a  little  strange  that  I  am  advocating  for  elementary.  I 
would  look  at  the  elementary  schools,  K  through  3,  no  class  higher 
than  15;  4  through  6,  no  class  higher  than  18. 

I  agree  with  all  the  proposals  about  let's  revamp  the  program, 
let's  look  at  how  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  teaching,  better  train 
teachers,  but  I  think  you  also  have  to  look  at  issues  like  class  size 
in  addition  to  homework  and  those  kinds  of  things. 

Representative  Fish.  Let  me  stress  the  Head  Start  Program  be- 
cause I  was  the  one  who  brought  that  up,  and  I  think  you  might 
recall  that  I  referred  to  it  as  a  misnomer.  It  should  be  called  Equal 
Start. 

The  chairman  was  one  of  the  people  who  initiated  this  program, 
but  he  also  said  that  he  meant  this  as  just  a  program  to  throw  out 
there,  to  get  Federal  seed  money  to  get  it  started,  but  it  wasn't 
meant  to  be  maintained  as  a  Federal  program  but,  rather,  just  to 
be  something  that  would  be  continued  in  the  local  school  district. 
Apparently  \t  isn't. 

Do  you  have  a  comment  on  why  a  program  like  Head  Start  isn't 
a  State  or  local  responsibility? 

Ms.  FUTRELL.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  reason  is  that 
many  school  districts  simply  do  not  have  the  money.  Many  school 
districts,  especially  rural  outlying  areas,  inner-city  areas,  simply  do 
not  have  the  mo:iey.  And  even  though  you  give  them  funds  sup* 
posedly  for  starting  up  the  program,  school  districts  become  very 
reliant  on  those  funds,  and  if  you  cut  back,  they  cut  back. 

Then  eventually  if  you  change  the  formula,  they  might  end  up 
not  being  able  to  keep  the  program  at  all.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
we  have  not  done  a  good  job  in  educating  the  public  about  the  im- 
portance of  these  kinds  of  programs. 

We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  going  to  the  community,  going  to 
the  public,  and  saying  this  program  is  working.  We  need  to  main- 
tain it,  we  need  to  expand  it,  and  we  need  your  help  to  do  that. 
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The  Federal  Government  can  provide  sonid  help,  but  the  help 
has  to  come  from  the  State  and  from  the  local  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment, I  also  believe  strongly  that  there  is  a  very  positive  and  a 
very  strong  role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in  the  whole 
area  called  equity.  But  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  has  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  States,  and  the  localities. 

I  think  if  they  put  in  more  money,  we  could  expand  the  program 
and  provide  services  to  more  children. 

Representative  Fish.  Ms.  Futrell,  the  chairman  has  been  very  le- 
nient with  his  time  here,  but  I  really  cannot  resist  asking  you  one 
more  question  because  of  your  capacity  of  representing,  vhat  did 
you  say,  1,800,000  teachers  here  today? 

Ms.  Futrell.  Yes. 

Representative  Fish.  What  has  crossed  my  mind  has  been  that  it 
seems  to  me  more  and  more  when  we  get  a  social  problem  today, 
we  say  now  this  is  something  that  should  be  added  to  the  school 
curriculum. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  employment  opportunities,  job  skills, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  the  past  was  let's  teach  drug  abuse  and  sub- 
stance abuse  in  school.  Then  it  became  promisuity;  let's  tackle  that 
with  sex  education  in  school.  And  now  we  are  talking  about  AIDS 
in  the  curriculum.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  something  else. 

How  do  your  teachers  react  io  this  responsibility  that  is  getting 
broader  and  broader  and  further  away  from  the  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic? 

Ms.  Futrell.  Most  teachers  would  respond,  I  believe,  by  saying 
that  we  recognize  that  schools  are  taking  on  more  and  more  of  the 
social  responsibilities  of  our  society.  When  we  do  thtt,  something 
has  to  give,  because  when  you  add  more,  it  encroache'i  on  the  time 
that  we  have  to  teach. 

Right  now,  teachers  are  spending  60  percent  of  their  time  teach- 
ing and  40  percent  on  other  kinds  of  things.  But  we  also  recognize- 
that  if  we  do  not  address  these  issues,  in  most  instances  they  will 
not  be  addressed. 

So  the  question  I  think  most  teachers  would  ask  is,  do  I  turn  my 
back  on  these  children?  Do  I,  as  a  teacher,  say  I  am  here  to  teach 
business  education?  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  AIDS.  Do  I  turn 
my  back  on  the  fact  that  children  come  to  my^  class  hungry.  Do  I 
turn  my  back  on  the  fact  that  I  know  I  have  kids  in  my  classroom 
who  are  using  drugs,  or  do  I  try  to  heip  them?  And  do  I  try  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  programs  and  services  available? 

Most  teachers,  I  think,  would  say  to  you  that  we  are  here  to 
teach  and  children  are  here  to  learn,  and  we  have  a  curriculum 
and  we  should  follow  that.  But  we  cannot  aiTord  to  turn  our  backs 
on  these  young  people.  The  schools  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
help. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  for  ways  to  relieve  the 
schools  of  some  of  those  pressures  and  some  of  those  responsibil- 
ities. We  need  to  look  for  ways  to  provide  more  coordinated  com- 
munity service,  like  how  can  we  work  more  closely  with  the  health 
services  division  so  that  instead  of  the  schools  having  to  assume  all 
those  responsibilities,  we  have  programs  working  with  the  health 
services  division  which  will  help  us  address  those  kinds  of  issues. 
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Can  we  do  that?  I  think  we  can.  Can  we  coordinate  services  so 
that  we  can  provide  more  assistance  regarding  employment  and  re- 
garding, some  of  these  other  issues,  but  not  take  away  precious 
classroom  time?  I  think  we  can. 

People  in  the  community  know  where  the  school  is  located,  so 
therefore,  they  tend  to  say  let's  put  it  in  the  school;  it  is  a  centrally 
located  place  in  our  community  and  it  can  provide  services,  as  op- 
posed to  saying  let's  coordinate*  services  and  the  different  agencies 
will  perform  their  responsibilities,  and  the  school,  therefore,  will  be 
able  to  provide  more  of  their  distinct  kinds  of  responsibilities  and 
not  focus  so  much  on  these  other  issues. 

But  primarily  you  cannot  turn  your  back  You  just  simply  cannot 
do  that.  We  are  dealing  with  children,  and  \  iey  are  human  beings. 

Representative  Fish.  Thank  you  very  '•.uch.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Ms.  Futrell,  just  following  up  on  what 
vou  are  saying,  a  great  part  of  the  problem  with  these  social  prob- 
lems, behavioral  problems  and  attitude  problems  is  a  lack  of  proper 
guidance  and  stimulation  at  home,  the  lack  of  a  proper  home  envi- 
ronnient,  pai-ents  who  are  really  nor.  tuned  in  to  the  school  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  great  asset  here,  that  at  least 
most  of  the  time,  most  of  the  kids  are  going  to  end  up  at  school. 
They  surface.  We  can  identify  them.  They  are  there,  and  we  can 
deal  with  them. 

When  you  talk  about  social  services  and  coordinating,  it  brings 
up  all  kinds  of  horror  stories.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  build 
on  the  one  great  asset  that  we  have,  and  that  is  that  most  of  the 
time  most  of  the  kids  come  to  the  school  for  most  of  the  day. 

We  have  to  deal  with  these  kids'  noneducation  problems  because 
they  are  so  closely  linked  to  their  education  problems.  And  I  think 
the  school  is  the  best  thing  we  have  got  going  for  us.  If  the  church- 
es were  able  to  reach  out  to  these  kids,  I  would  say  great;  let's  do  it 
through  the  churches. 

Certainly  the  black  churches  have  a  greater  hold  on  their  people 
in  this  respect  than  white  churches  and  synagogues.  Maybe  that  is 
an  asset  that  we  should  exploit  more  intensively. 

Parents— yes,  we  would  like  to  empower  parents  to  help  their 
kids,  mostly,  but  not  exclusively,  minority  kids.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  schools  are  our  last  best  chance.  I  really  don't  see  how  we  can 
let  the  focus  shift  away  from  schools.  Schools  are  our  last  best 
hope. 

Ms.  Futrell.  I  don't  disagree  with  you  at  all.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  teachers  will  respond.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs. 

But  there  are  some  successful  programs  which  have  used  the  col- 
laboration model.  Citizens  Schools  Program  has  used  it  and  used  it 
very  successfully,  understanding  that  the  schools  can  do  only  so 
much.  While  the  schools  will  certainly  try  to  be  responsive  and  cer- 
tainly try  to  help  these  young  people,  if  we  could  have  more  sup- 
port, we  could  do  a  better  job  and  we  could  reach  more. 

They  probably  have  been  more  successful  in  coordinating  these 
activities  than  anyone  else.  A  program  which  we  implemented  last 
year— and  again  we  recognize  that  we  are  adding  another  burden 
to  the  school— but  we,  for  example,  last  year  decided  that  we  would 
work  with  the  U.S.  Health  Department,  the  Federal  Government, 
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and  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  with  Merrill-Dow 
Pharmaceuticals  to  set  up  a  health  network  for  the  schools. 
Representative  Scheuer.  In  the  schools. 

Ms.  FUTRELL.  In  the  schools.  And  again,  trying  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren because,  let's  face  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  children 
who  come  to  us  who  never  see  a  doctor,  never  a  doctor  from  after 
they  are  born  until  fh-^y  become  adults  and  maybe  can  afford  it. 
They  never  go  t'^  a  doctor. 

So  what  we  have  said  isi,  let's  try  to  provide  through  the  health 
network  some  services,  some  programs  to  help  them. 

Representative  Scheuer.  At  the  schools. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  At  the  school  level.  Help  teachers  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  many  of  the  health  problems  that  children  bring. 
What  can  we  do  to  help  young  people  develop  better  attitudes 
about  how  to  take  care  of  themselves? 

We  have  advocated  for  drug  prevention  programs,  drug  interven- 
tion programs  in  the  schools.  We  have  advocated  for  programs 
dealing  with  sex  education. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  about  family  planning  services? 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  Family  planning  services,  we  have  ad/ocated  for 
those.  And  we  agree  with  you;  the  schools  are  the  la^,t  best  hope 
that  we  have.  But  should  it  be  that  way  and  should  wa  allow  it  to 
continue  to  expand?  Should  we  allow  the  schools  to  continue  to 
have  to  take  on  more  and  more? 

Why  can't  we  ask  and  why  can't  we  cause  the  other  segments  of 
our  society  to  be  more  responsible,  not  only  in  addressing  these 
issues,  but  in  helping  us  deal  with  some  of  the  very  issues  you 
raised? 

Representative  Scheuer.  In  an  ideal  world,  the  schools  wouldn't 
be  burdened  with  these  problems.  And  in  middle-class  communities 
they  aren  t,  and  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  be. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  I  think  that  that  is  sort  of  a  myth.  In  many  of  the 
middle-class  communities  they  are.  Many  of  the  middle-class  com- 
munities don't  want  to  admit  they  have  a  drug  problem,  but  they 
do.  They  don't  want  to  admit  they  have  a  teenage  pregnancy  prob- 
lem, but  they  do.  They  don't  want  to  admit  that  they  have  many 
children  who  are  suffering  from  malnutrition,  not  because  they 
don  t  have  access  to  food,  but  because  they  are  not  eating  properly. 

So  the  problems  we  are  facing  are  not  just  inner  city  and  are  not 
just  for  poor  people.  They  are  problems  which  permeate  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  and  influence  our  ability  to  provide  quality 
education. 

I  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  a  kid  sitting  in  my  class  who  is 
high  from  drugs  and  who  is  not  concentrating  on  what  I  am  doing, 
yet  I  have  to  teach  that  child. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  totally  agree  with  you.  I  see  no  alter- 
native to  the  schools  accepting  that  responsibility,  particularly  in 
low  income,  deprived  communities  because  there"  are  not  any  ap- 
parent alternatives. 

I  have  often  thought  that  instead  of  teaching  prevention  of  drug 
abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  and  sex  abuse  and  so  forth,  we  ought  to  be 
teaching  self-esteem.  Kids  must  understand  that  they  are  valuable 
people  and  society  respects  and  honors  them  and  has  a  great  role 
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for  them,  but  they  must  acquire  the  right  attitudes  and  behavioral 
skills  and  job  skills  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  great  life. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  We  do  try  to  teach  that,  but  when  I  talk  to  chil- 
dren—and I  used  to  work  with  at-risk  children,  and  I  tried  to  teach 
self-confidence— and  tell  them  to  stay  in  school,  get  a  good  educa- 
tion, tell  them  you  can  make  it,  you  can  do  it,  you  have  the  abili- 
ty—many children  would  look  at  me  and  they  would  say,  '*Mrs.  Fu- 
trelL  that's  correct,  and  we  agree,  and  we  will  try.  But  you  don't 
know  what  it's  like  to  be  out  here  in  our  community  trying  to  sur- 
vive." 

Here  I  have  12-,  13-,  14-year-olds  who  are  much  wiser  about  what 
it  is  like  to  be  out  there  than  they  perceive  me  being.  And  we  try 
to  do  that,  but  the  competition  in  the  community  in  which  they 
live  is  very,  very  strong.  We  try  to  make  those  children  strong  so 
they  can  overcome  those  impediments.  But  it  is  very  difficult.  The 
peer  pressure,  the  community  pressure  is  very  difficult. 

But  I  agree  with  you;  we  have  to  teach  self-esteem,  self-confi- 
dence, in  addition  to  instilling  in  them  the  need  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  totally  agree.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of 
you  a  question  about  attitude  and  behavior.  We  have  had  some  tes- 
timony about  the  problems  of  attitude  and  behavior,  particularly 
but  not  exclusively  in  the  minority  community.  We  have  had  testi- 
mony from  black  sociologists  that  there  is  a  problem  of  it  not  being 
chic,  it  not  being  macho  to  succeed  in  education,  and  that  the  way 
you  thumb  your  nose  at  a  hostile  world  is  to  fail  at  education. 

It  is  OK  to  achieve  in  sports,  but  not  in  education.  You  are  sort 
of  a  wimp,  a  nerd,  if  you  achieve  in  education.  How  do  we  cope 
v^dth  that  problem?  I  throw  that  open  to  anybody. 

Governor  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  of  course  an  issue  we  had 
in  South  Carolina.  Our  population  is  31  percent  black  and  we  have 
had  very  serious  problems  in  the  textile  industry  and  agriculture 
and  so  forth.  But  the  economic  development  thmg  certainly  is  a 
positive  movement. 

But  we  have  had  the  same  kind  of  historical  problems  that  have 
been  relayed  co  you  here.  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  had  an 
attitudinal  change  in  the  State.  I  would  associate  it  with  several 
things.  One  is  fairness.  I  think  another  is  early  childhood  develop- 
ment, and  those  things  have  been  said  here  before. 

What  we  did  in  South  Carolina,  you  talk  about  the  Head  Start 
Program  which  I  have  always  strongly  supported,  and  chapter  I, 
with  our  population,  with  a  rather  high  illiteracy  level  of  adults, 
we  emphasized  supporting  the  same  kinds  of  problems.  We  have  a 
4-year-old  program  in  the  State.  We  identify  those  areas  where 
young  children  going  into  the  first  grade  have  a  high  level  of  not 
doing  well  on  the  readiness  test.  It  certainly  is  a  clear  indication 
that  they  have  those  problems  with  home  and  family  and  what- 
ever. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  arn  talking  about  problems  of  attitude 
and  behavior. 

Governor  Riley.  A1!  right,  sir.  I  am  getting  to  that.  These  chil- 
dren, when  they  go  to  the  4-year-old  class,  mandatory  kindergarten 
programs,  they  go  into  that  first  grade  with  proper  health  pro- 
grams, infant  mortality,  teenage  pregnancy  later  on,  but  those 
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early  childhood  development  programs,  if  they  have  a  fair  start  in 
the  first  grade,  going  into  the  high  competitive  public  school 
qrstem,  I  think  that  does  more  with  this  attitudinal  problem  later 
on  than  anything  else. 

What  causes  an  awful  lot  of  it,  I  think,  is  being  2  or  3  years 
behind  and  trying  to  push  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  catch  up. 

We  have  had  the  highest  attendance  record  in  the  country  at  the 
same  time  we  put  on  high  standards.  But  we  worked  with  poor 
people,  we  worked  with  minority  groups  across  the  board,  and  I 
think  it  is  working. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Can  I  ask  the  four  Oi"  you  to  responr'*  to 
that  question  briefly,  because  we  are  over  our  time  now  and  I  have 
one  or  two  other  questions  afterward. 

Ms.  FuTREix.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief.  I  think  oftentimes  a  neg- 
ative attitude  is  a  defense  mechanism  to  cover  up  for  despair  and 
hopelessness,  when  children  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  out 
there  for  them.  And  what  we  have  to  try  to  do  at  a  very,  very  early 
age  is  to  instill  in  them  the  fact  that  if  you  get  an  education,  you 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  success;  you  can  learn;  you  are  a 
very  worthy  individual. 

&)me  of  that  we  do  through  the  home,  but  a  lot  of  it  we  do 
tlu"OUgh  the  school  and  we  do  through  being  very  positive  role 
models. 

We  also  have  to  convince  young  people  that  learning  is  not  nega- 
tive, that  when  we  were  growing  up,  we  perceived  it  as  very  posi- 
tive. But  a  lot  of  children  now,  as  you  indicated  so  aptly,  are  con- 
vinced that  if  you  are  smart  and  you  show  it,  then  you  are,  as  you 
said,  a  nerd. 

So  how  do  we  convince  them  that  it  is  good  to  learn?  I  think  you 
do  that  by  the  way  you  teach  them,  the  way  you  treat  them,  the 
role  model  you  art  for  them,  and  constantly  reassuring  them  that 
there  is  a  brighter  side. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think,  unfortunately,  we  have  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy:  blacks  are  not  going  to  learn  in  America's  large  city 
schools.  The  goal  we  have  in  Prince  George's  County  is  to  attempt 
to  reverse  that  1  think  our  goal  is  a  very  significant  one. 

When  we  take  a  62-percent  black  school  system,  have  that  school 
system  competing  with  the  very  best  suburban  school  systems  in 
America,  I  think  we  are  sending  a  very  strong  message  to  black 
children  about  themselves. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  certainly  are.  Ms.  Hatton. 

Ms.  Hatton.  I  think  the  best  way  to  self-esteem,  in  my  experi- 
ence, is  through  performance.  When  students  see  performance, 
when  they  experience  performance  themselves,  their  self-esteem 
rises  and  they  will  make  a  greater  effort. 

The  way  you  do  that  is  to  hold  out  high  expectations  for  these 
kids,  grab  hold  of  them  and  hold  them  as  tight  as  you  can,  make 
sure  they  meet  them,  and  their  self-esteem  will  rise. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Ms.  Hernandez. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  that.  But  let  me  just 
add  that  among  the  Hispanic  community,  visibly  the  attitude  and 
the  behaviors  are  not  bad.  They  are  very  good,  and  that  is  a  prob- 
lem. I  wish  they  would  act  out  to  let  us  know  where  we  are  failing 
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and  who  is  failing  them,  so  that  we  could  attack  the  problem  before 
it  becomes  a  dropout  statistic. 

The  reality  is  that  the  behavior  is  excellent.  Th  attitude  ap- 
pears, on  the  surface,  to  be  good.  Those  that  succeed  perform  much 
better.  The  success  feeds  that  self-esteem  that  is  so  terribly,  terri- 
bly important.  If  I  could  see  more  behavior  problems,  maybe  I 
could  address  their  needs  much  more  quickly. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  think  you  have  it  good  in  the  Hispan- 
ic community;  at  least  behavioral  problems  don't  seem  to  be  quite 
as  critical  as  they  may  be  among  black  school  kids. 

Let  me  ask  Governor  Riley  and  Mr.  Murphy,  how  have  you 
achieved  the  success  that  you  apparently  have  achieved  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  business  community  and  the  wider  community  to  support 
your  programs,  including  the  larger  tax  it  is  going  to  take  to  sup- 
port programs  for  education  excellence?  If  you  can  both  be  very, 
very  brief 

Governor  Riley.  Very  brief  indeed.  I  think  this  business  of  part- 
nership, which  is  a  popular  word  today,  is  very  important  and  very 
critical.  And  I  mean  by  that  a  real  partnership.  We  involved  busi- 
ness leaders  from  the  very  beginning,  right  side  by  side  with  teach- 
ers and  principals  and  superintendents,  to  plan  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  We  worked  together  and  we  developed  that  working 
relationship. 

In  the  results  orientation,  many  of  the  parts  of  our  program  will 
see  a  business  flavor,  and  you  also  see  a  teacher's  flavor  and  a 
principal's  and  superintendent's  ilavor.  That  is  the  critical  part  of 
it  in  how  you  do  move,  I  think,  that  people  legitimately  be  involved 
from  the  ^ound  floor  up  who  have  vested  interests. 

One  point.  Let  me  close  with  the  growth  of  the  student  popula- 
tion in  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  important  to 
look  at  the  long-run  trends.  The  growth  of  the  student  population 
happens  to  be  in  those  areas  that  the  other  speakers  here  have 
identified  as  the  risk  areas  where  we  have  done  the  poorest  job  in 
educating  children. 

We  are  also  having  a  reducing  percentage  of  parents  out  there  to 
support  the  school  system.  You  are  going  to  have  less  people  sup- 
porting; you  are  going  to  have  more  children  that  heretofore  we 
haven  t  done  the  job.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  challenge  for  us  all 
and  business  is  going  to  have  to  be  involved. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Our  business  leaders  aren't  being  paternalistic  and 
taking  schools  on  as  their  stepchildren.  They  realize  that  their 
profit  is  going  to  be  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  the  schools 
they  have.  I  think  as  more  business  leaders  become  aware  of  this, 
they  are  going  to  be  more  actively  involved  in  supporting  public 
education. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Virtually  all  of  you  are  members  of  the 
Professional  Teaching  Standards  Organization,  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 

Would  you  favor  a  one-time  award  by  Congress  to  this  organiza- 
tion of  $10,  $20,  or  $25  million  to  help  it  get  on  with  its  work. 
Would  this  be  useful? 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
Governor  Hunt  who  is  chairing  the  Standards  Board,  ^nd  to  talk 
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about  this  issue.  We  did  discuss  it  at  the  last  Standard  Board  meet- 
ing, and  if  I  recall  correctly— and  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
can  correct  me— there  was  not  any  dissent. 

So  we  all  are  supportive  of  Congress  giving  some  money  to  the 
Standards  Board.  But  I  must  be  ver-  honest  and  say  that  I  indicat- 
ed to  the  Board  that  there  would  be  some  conditions  that  would 
attach  to  any  kind  of  Federal  contribution. 

We  had  originally  been  told  that  the  money  would  be  raised 
through  foundaticus,  through  corporations.  Then  we  were  told  that 
part  of  the  money  should  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  part 
from  the  foundations,  and  we  don't  have  a  problem  with  that. 

But  we  would  have  a  very  real  problem,  we  mesming  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  if  in  order  to  get  that  money  we  had  to 
cut  existing  programs.  We  have  fought  too  hard  and  too  long  to  get 
the  programs  we  have.  The  programs  have  experienced  a  30-per- 
cent reduction  since  1980.  We  are  not  servicing  all  the  children  we 
should  be  servicing,  so  we  would  have  a  very,  very  difficult  time 
saying  we  should  cut  existing  programs  to  get  money  for  that 
Board. 

Representative  Scheuer.  No.  Congress  would  surely  insist  on  a 
maintenance  of  effort. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  We  certainly  hope  so.  Second,  we  would  be  con- 
cerned if  amendments  were  attached  which  we  felt  were  punitive 
to  teachers. 

Third,  we  would  be  very  concerned  regarding  perversion  of  the 
Board.  In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  make  sure  that  the  Board 
indeed  is  autonomous  and  that  it  is  not  held  hostage  by  certain 
conditions.  We  would  say  that  whether  it  is  government  funding  or 
private  funding. 

I  did  share  those  concerns  with  the  Board  and  indicate  that  we 
will  work  with  the  Carnegie  people  to  get  the  funding,  but  those 
are  the  conditions  that  we  would  examine  very  carefully. 
Representative  Scheuer.  Ms.  Hatton  or  Ms.  Hernandez. 
Ms.  Hatton.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  development  of  the  assess- 
ment process  is  essential  to  improving  the  quality  and  numbers  of 
black  teachers.  The  assessment  instruments  we  have  now  have  put 
us  in  the  position  of  teaching  students  to  pass  bad  tests.  That  is  not 
ing  to  improve  the  teaching  act.  That  is  not  going  to  help  us  do  a 
tter  job  in  our  schools. 
We  badly  need  this,  and  therefore,  I  do  support  and  I  think  most 
of  my  colleagues  do  support  the  government  support  that  is  pro- 
posed. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  I  have  basically  the  same  notion. 

Representative  Scheuer.  I  don't  quite  understand  why  it  is  that 
your  school  districts  have  such  a  problem  in  recruiting  black  teach- 
ers. If  you  look  at  our  society  today,  you  couldn't  fairly  well  say 
that  young  black  women  have  supenor  alternative  opportunities  in 
life,  career  opportunities,  than  teaching— superior  to  young  white 
women. 

If  teaching  is  attractive  to  white  women,  why  shouldn't  it  be  at- 
tractive to  black  women  if  they  don't  have  superior  alternatives? 

Ms.  Hatton.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a  decline  in  the  numbers 
entering,  so  that  decline  is  simply  worse  for  black  teachers. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Why  should  it  be? 
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Ms.  Hatton.  First,  you  have  to  remember  that  there  is  a  general 
disaffection  with  teaching.  That  disaffection  is  even  greater  for 
black  teachers  because,  second,  the  black  student  sees  the  worst 
teaching  conditions,  most  likely,  in  his  experience  as  a  student,  and 
that  is  where  most  of  us  get  our  models  and  our  concerns  for  our 
occupational  role  models  and  that  kind  of  thing.  The  black  student 
sees  a  very,  very  bad  teaching  condition.  It  is  not  something  that 
you  would  grow  up  desiring  to  do,  what  they  see  their  teachers 
doing. 

Second  of  all,  if  I  may,  sir,  there  is  a  situation  here  where  you 
are  dealing  with  the  vestiges  of  segregation.  Teaching  is  something 
you  could  do  because  they,  meaning  the  white  society,  allowed  yea 
to  do  that.  And  now  you  are  able  to  choose  something  else.  Why 
not  do  that?  Why  do  something  t\.ut  you  were  restricted  from  doing 
historically. 

Representative  Scheuer.  That  is  exactly,  precisely  the  problem 
of  our  difficulty  in  getting  enough  white  teachers. 

Women  also  can  go  to  medical  school,  they  can  go  to  law  school, 
they  can  get  an  MBA  from  a  business  school.  They  have  all  kinds 
of  alternative  careers.  That  is  why  we  are  having  problems  recruit- 
ing the  best  and  the  brightest  from  the  white  community  as  well  as 
the  black  community. 

So  I  would  have  to  ask  you,  what  is  the  Federal  role  in  enabling 
our  society  to  attract  the  best  and  the  brightest,  not  only  black 
teachers— we  want  to  expand  our  inventory  of  talented  and  compe- 
tent black  teachers— but  white  teachers,  too. 

Ms.  FUTRELL.  May  I  comment?  We  are  not  just  talking  about 
black  teachers.  We  are  talking  about  minority  teachers.  We  are  not 
just  talking  about  women.  We  need  men  desperately  in  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Sure.  What  do  we  do?  What  is  the  con- 
ressional  role  in  stimulating  recruitment  of  the  best  and  the 
rightest  of  the  young  people  in  our  society  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession? 

Ms.  Hatton.  Y'^  '  have  to  promote  college  attendance.  You  have 
got  to  increase  the  number  of  students  who  are  prepared,  well  pre- 

{jared,  and  who  are  able  to  attend  and  complete  college.  That  is  the 
irst  primary  role. 

In  order  to  do  that,  you  have  to  make  the  policies  conducive  for 
retention  in  college  attendance.  And  I  think  until  we  learn  how  to 
do  that,  we  have  the  same  size  pool  of  black  students  moving  into 
college  and  being  distributed  across  an  increasing  number  of 
choices,  so  therefore,  you  are  not  going  to  increase  the  number  of 
good  black  students  going  into  any  one  area  until  you  increase  the 
overall  size  of  that  pool  of  students  moving  in. 

We  have  to  have  loan  forgiveness  clauses  in  loans  for  those  who 
teach.  That  is  essential  as  an  incentive.  We  have  got  to  have  incen- 
tives to  colleges  and  universities  to  invest  their  resoui  ces  in  recrut- 
ing  and  keeping  students  in  programs. 

Those  two  strategies  I  would  advocate  as  essential  to  changing 
this  condition. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  I  suppose  increases  in  pay. 
Ms.  Hatton.  Of  course.  The  working  conditions  include  pay,  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  If  we  are  talking  about  improving  the 
working  conditions  and  increasing  the  pay  to  make  a  teaching 
career  competitive  with  the  many  alternatives  that  now  exist  that 
may  not  have  existed  in  times  past,  and  if  we  are  talking  about  em- 
powering teachers  to  participate  in  decisionmaking  about  how  the 
schools  are  run,  then  do  we  have  the  right  to  say  OK,  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  pay  and  improve  working  conditions,  empower 
you  to  engage  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  we  want  to  establish 
some  standards — to  establish  some  real  accountability  based  on  re- 
sults. 

Ms.  Futrell,  v/ould  you  consider  this  kind  of  a  linkage,  using  your 
phrase,  "punitive"  

Ms.  Futrell.  By  "punitive,"  I  mean  things  like  merit  pay  where 
we  would  only  reward  5  or  10  percent  of  the  teachers  and  not  pay  a 
decent  salary  to  the  other  85  or  90  percent. 

When  I  talk  about  "punitive,"  I  am  talking  about  coming  in  and 
testing  teachers,  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  competency. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Ms.  Futrell,  there  are  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
teachers  in  this  country  who  have  not  demonstrated  competency, 
who  are  still  in  there  teaching,  and  Ms.  Hernandez  talked  about 
that. 

Ms.  Futrell.  Let  me  j\^st  say  I  don't  think  a  test  is  going  to 
prove  whether  or  not  the  teachers  are  performing.  They  gave  the 
test  in  Texas;  98,  99  percent  of  the  teachers  in  Texas,  which  is 
where  Ms.  Hernandez  lives,  passed  the  test. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  It  was  a  terrible  test. 

Representative  Scheuer.  But  if  you  look  at  the  results,  they 
really  were  not  teaching,  effectively. 

Ms.  Futrell.  That  did  not  demonstrate  whether  or  not  they  were 
actually  good  teachers. 

We  believe  that  teachers  should  be  held  accountable.  We  believe 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  through  onsite  evaluations. 

First  of  all,  you  make  sure  the  teachers  entering  school  systems 
are  competent.  That  means  that  they  have  demonstrated  their 
competency  through  grade  point  average,  student  teaching,  and 
passing  a  test.  So  when  they  are  hired  by  Mr.  Murphy  or  any  other 
superintendent,  they  have  demonstrated  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Hold  on.  How  about  some  kind  of  meas- 
ure of  accountability  in  terms  of  the  progress  that  their  students 
make? 

Ms.  Futrell.  When  they  get  into  the  classroom,  the  best  way  to 
measure  performance,  we  believe,  is  through  an  onsite  evaluation. 

Representative  Scheuer.  How  about  tests? 

Ms.  Futrell.  I  personally  don't  believe  that  you  can  hold  teach- 
ers accountable  for  student  performance.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  work  with  at-risk  children.  I  work  with 
children  who  do  not  want  to  be  in  school. 

My  job  was  not  only  to  keep  them  in  school,  but  to  give  them  an 
education.  I  thought  I  did  a  pretty  good  job;  95  percent  of  them 
stayed.  These  were  kids  who  had  been  identified  as  potential  drop- 
outs. I  kept  95  percent  of  them  in  the  school. 

But  the  strategies  and  the  things  that  I  did,  these  kids  would  not 
measure  up  to  someone  in  advanced  placement  class. 
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Representative  Scheuer.  No.  But  they  probably  would  measure 
up  very  well  compared  to  the  kids  the  year  before,  before  you  came 
there. 

And  any  accountability  that  was  based  on  the  progress  of  the 
kids  compared  to  the  last  year  or  the  year  before  would  have 
shown  you  up  to  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess, based  on  .the  progress  those  kids  were  making.  Now,  would 
you  object  to  those  kinds  of  measures? 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  I  would  object  to  teachers  being  paid  based  on  stu- 
dent performance.  I  would  not  object  to  teachers  being  held  ac- 
countable for  things  over  which  they  have  control.  I  do  not  object 
to  that  at  all. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  you  object  to  a  classification  such  as 
master  teacher,  where  a  teacher  would  get  paid  significantly  more 
if  be  as  she  could  demonstrate  education  success  in  stimulating 
learning  progress? 

Ms.  Futrell.  Let  met  state  very  clearly  what  our  position  is.  The 
National  Education  Association  introduced  the  whole  concept  way 
back  in  the  1960's.  We  were  the  one  who  put  it  out.  It  did  not  work. 

So  this  idea  is  not  anything  that  is  new.  The  so  called  reforms 
have  taken  an  NEA  idea  and  rehashed  it.  We  decided  in  1984  when 
we  voted  on  our  reform  package  that  we  would  do  several  things 
regarding  the  whole  concept  of  difFr»rentiated  staffing,  master 
teacher,  merit  pay. 

First  of  all,  teachers  need  to  have  the  base  pay  raised.  They  are 
miserably  paid  across  the  board.  So  you  do  that.  If  you  want  to  talk 
about  differentiated  staffing,  then  you  sit  down  with  the  teachers 
as  soon  as  that  concept  is  put  on  the  table  and  you  work  with  them 
to  define  what  do  you  mean  by  a  differentiated  staffing  plan,  a 
master  teacher  plan,  a  merit  pay  plan. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  NEA  and  has  been  for  some  time. 
When  I  supported  the  Carnegie  Report,  I  indicated  we  had  reserva- 
tions. Our  reservations  would  be  that  teachers  had  to  have  input 
into  any  kind  of  plan  that  we  put  into  place. 

Representative  Scheuer.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  our  so- 
ciety and  if  school  boards  and  if  State  legislatures  are  willing  to 
empower  teachers  to  participate  in  policymaking,  to  participate  in 
decisions  about  curriculum,  if  we  are  willing  to  enhance  their  sala- 
ries, if  we  are  willing  to  enhance  their  working  conditions,  would 
they  be  willing  to  accept  accountability  based  on  the  demonstrated 
progress  of  kids  under  their  supervision? 

Ms.  Futrell.  Teachers  in  this  country  are  willing  to  sit  down 
with  the  appropriate  people  and  define  what  that  accountability 
will  be  like.  What  we  are  opposed  to  is  people  coming  in  and  saying 
this  is  how  you  are  going  to  be  held  accountable.  But  sit  down  and 
work  with  us  to  define  it. 

Representative  Scheuer.  You  should  be  part  of  the  process  by 
which  that  is  done. 

Governor  Riley.  It  was  done  in  my  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  teachers. 

Ms.  Hatton,  I  just  want  to  make  a  quick  comment  that  the 
master  teacher  concept  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Board  and  embodied  in  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  Report  is  a  new 
role,  a  restructuring  of  the  working  environment  for  teaching 
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which  requires  that  the  teachers  would  be  involved  in  the  setting 
of  standards  and  in  the  operation  of  the  educational  program,  and 
which  requires  that  they  would  have  a  different  preparation  for 
that  task. 

I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  here  that  what  we  are  supporting 
from  the  National  Board  is  the  master  teacher  concept  that  is  quite 
different  from  the  kind  of  lead  teacher  we  have  known  in  the  past 
where  we  did  not  make  those  changes  in  the  working  environment 
for  teachers  to  allow  the  empowerment  of  the  teacher  in  that  role. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  And  Carnegie  very  correctly  said  in  the  report  and 
has  emphasized  all  the  way  through  that  when  that  program  is  put 
in  place,  that  teachers  must  be  involved  at  the  local  level  and  at 
the  State  level.  And  I  think  Carnegie  made  the-correct  decision  by 
saying  that. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  right  on 
target.  We  should  identify  the  outcome  in  a  certain  school  and  pay 
people  accordingly. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Ms.  Hernandez. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Mr.  Chariman,  we  have  got  to  start  somewhere 
holding  someone  accountable  for  what  is  not  happening  in  the 
schools.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Do  .ve  hold  teachers  accountable  for 
what  is  happening  in  the  schools?  Can  we  told  teachers  accounta- 
ble for  the  lack  of  progress  of  a  whole  class,  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  that  class  on  the  opening  day  of  school? 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Well,  they  are  frred  to  teach.  Bottom  line,  if 
they  are  not  teaching  and  the  students  are  not  learning,  then 
something  is  not  happening. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  There  is  a  particular  teacher  that  I 
have  in  mind  in  our  district  who  everyone  knows  as  a  good  teacher. 
The  good  teachers  know  she  is  a  bad  teacher.  The  parents  know 
she  is  a  bad  teacher.  I  know  she  is  a  bad  teacher. 

Representative  Scheuer.  And  the  kids  know  she  is  a  bad  teacher. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  And  the  kids  know  she  is  a  bad  teacher  and 
they  don't  want  to  go  to  her. 

What  I  have  done,  I  went  back  for  over  6  years  and  checked  her 
students  out  on  a  longitudinal  scale  to  see  how  they  did  on  the  na- 
tional test,  nationally  standardized  test.  Every  year  they  lost  60 
points  when  they  went  to  this  teacher,  and  I  could  not  use  that  in- 
formation to  fire  her.  She  is  still  teaching.  Well,  she  is  still  there. 

Now,  that  has  to  stop.  That  has  to  stop. 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  says  in  the  newspaper  this  morning, 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  Yorh  "^imes,  that  the  Chinese  are 
about  to  adapt  our  civil  service  systeni.  I  wonder  if  they  know  what 
they  are  getting  into. 

Ms.  Futrell,  did  you  want  to  react  to  anything  that  was  said  in 
the  last  minute  or  two? 

Ms.  Futrell.  The  only  people  you  are  talking  about  holding  ac- 
countable are  the  teachers.  What  about  the  other  people?  Not  to 
pass  the  buck,  but  what  about  the  other  people? 

Representative  Scheuer.  Who  are  you  speaking  of? 

Ms.  Futrell.  What  about  administrators? 

Representative  Scheuer.  Absolutely. 

Sin 
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Ms.  FuTRELL.  What  about  policymakers?  What  about  school 
boards?  V/hat  about  the  parents?  What  about  everybody  else? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  I  don't  do  my  job,  I  get  fired. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Excuse  me.  I  didn't  get  that. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  said  if  I  don't  do  my  job,  I  get  fried.  That's  ac- 
countability. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  And  if  teachers  don't  do  their  job,  they  should  be 
removed.  That  is  a  position  we  have  held  for  20  years.  But  I  think 
that  you  were  talking  earlier  about  simply  blaming  people  and 
passing  the  buck.  That  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

What  we  are  saying  very  clearly  is  that  teachers  should  be  held 
accountable  for  those  things  over  which  they  have  control.  They 
should  be  directly  involved  in  redesigning,  restructuring  schools, 
setting  up  any  kind  of  accountability  system. 

To  do  less  than  that  is  not  to  give  teachers  the  autonomy  and  to 
treat  them  as  professionals,  and  that  is  what  I  think  they  are. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Of  course  they  are,  and  we  ought  to 
treat  them  more  like  the  professionals  that  they  are  in  terms  of  in- 
volvement in  decisionmaking,  salaries,  working  conditions,  that 
whole  area. 

Let  me  ask  one  more  question.  Do  any  of  you  see  any  merit  in 
the  concept  of  the  year-round  school  system?  Also,  is  there  a  Feder- 
al role  in  helping  school  S3^stems  that  think  that  a  summer  educa- 
tion experience  of  some  kind  would  be  beneficial  to  their  kids,  espe- 
cially disadvantaged  low-income  kids  from  disadvantaged  homes? 

Is  there  any  Federal  role  that  you  can  see  that  would  help  local 
school  systems  sort  their  way  through  the  thicket  of  problems  that 
come  up  when  you  talk  about  a  year-round  school  system  and  par- 
ticularly the  challenge  of  working  out  some  kind  of  consensus  with 
the  teachers'  unions? 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  This  teachers'  union  is  not  opposed  to  it.  We  do  not 
have  a  position  in  opposition.  Basically  what  we  have  said  is,  that 
we  should  not  iimpfy  add  time  for  the  sake  of  adding  time.  How 
are  we  going  to  utilize  that  time?  How  are  we  going  to  help  chil- 
dren? How  will  teachers  be  involved? 

Basically  what  we  have  said  is  if  you  are  going  to  implement  the 
program,  you  should  involve  teachers  in  designing  the  program  and 
it  should  be  designed  to  help  children  improve  educationally. 

Representative  Scheuer.  We  take  both  of  those  points  as  an  ab- 
solute given.  An  absolute  given. 

Ms.  FuTRELL.  That  is  not  always  the  way  it  happens,  though. 

Representative  Scheuer.  It  certainly  should  be.  And  in  any  con- 
gressional intervention  to  help  school  districts  work  their  way 
through  the  problems  involved  in  establishing  a  year-round  school 
svstem,  perhaps  some  of  it  voluntary,  it  is  an  absolute  given.  It  is 
the  quintessential  precondition  that  teachers  are  involved  in  de- 
signing such  programs. 

Ms.  Futrell.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  think  the  role 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  play  is  one  of  providing  leader- 
ship, providing  information,  research,  regarding  whether  school 
districts  should  move  in  that  direction  and,  if  they  plan  to  do  so, 
how  should  they  put  together  a  program. 

In  Prince  William  County,  where  they  had  the  regular  school 
year  of  190  days;  then  they  had  210;  and  then  they  had  230.  And 
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the  parents  decided  in  which  program  their  children  would  be  en- 
rolled. 

That  program  was  in  existence  for  10  years.  The  parents,  about  2 
years  ago,  decided  that  they  didn't  want  that  anymore.  They  didn't 
like  it.  And  so  they  asked  the  school  district  to  shut  it  down. 

Maybe  that  is  a  source  of  inforniation  that  you  could  use  to  find 
out  if  it  really  worked.  Did  children  learn  more,  and  what  were  the 
pros  and  cons?  But  I  think  basically  a  position  of  how  would  you 
implement  such  a  program,  what  would  be  the  pros  and  cons,  and 
provide  that  kind  of  leadership  and  research. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Any  other  reactions  to  the  concept  of 
year-round  school  system  and  the  Federal  role? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  if  you  gave  grants  similar  to  your  magnet 
grants  and  made  them  competitive,  then  some  very  good  programs 
would  surface  and  they  could  serve  as  models  for  the  Nation  to 
begin  to  see  and  feel  comfortable. 

Ms.  Hatton.  We  haven't  been  able  to  hold  the  present  system  ac- 
countable when  it  comes  to  poor  children  and  under-prepared  chil- 
dren, and  so  I  don't  know  if  we  should  tinker  around  with  all  kind-S 
of  managerial  alternatives  to  using  facilities  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  unless  we  are  going  to  finally  confront  the  problem  of 
making  that  system  and  our  current  system  accountable  for  stu- 
dent progress. 

Representative  Scheuer.  Amen  to  that  Yes,  Governor  Riley. 
Briefly,  please,  Governor. 

Governor  Riley.  Less  than  briefly,  I  would  want  to  say  about  the 
Federal  role,  we  get  all  hung  up  in  various  aspects  of  specifics.  I 
think,  just  as  we  try  to  do  in  South  Carolina,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  and  the  Congress  decided  and  believed  that 
education  of  the  children  of  this  country,  quality  education  across 
the  board  for  all  children  was  important  enough,  I  think  that  the 
response  would  be  made,  and  the  people  and  the  leadership  and  the 
partnerships  could  be  developed,  and  it  would  happen. 

It  is  just  as  important  as  having  the  strongest  national  defense 
and  other  msgor  national  goals  and  decisions  that  have  been  made, 
and  I  don't  think  that  decision  has  been  made.  I  don't  think  that 
commitment  is  here.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  here. 

Ms.  Hernandez.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  love  to  have  my  school 
open  year-round,  all  day,  in  the  evening,  whenever  I  can  get  chil- 
dren, whenever  I  can  get  communities  in. 

The  role  of  the  government,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  to 
prioritize  those  schools  that  are  failing,  and  give  them  some  priori- 
ty and  give  them  some  alternative  to  be  able  to  try  new  things  and 
see  where  we  can  go.  Obviously  we  can  only  go  up. 

Representative  Scheuer.  This  has  been  an  exemplary  panel.  I 
am  terribly  grateful  to  you  for  this  truly  stimulating  and  thought- 
ful panel.  You  really  ought  to  feel  that  you  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  congressional  thinking  this  morning.  I  am  terribly  grateful 
to  you.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Oh,  let  me  just  say  one  thing  at  this  point  before  I  forget.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Marc  Tucker  of  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education 
and  the  Economy  for  helping  to  design  these  hearings  and  to  popu- 
late the  panels.  He  has  done  an  outstandingly  imaginative  and 
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thoughtful  job  in  helping  us  think  through  the  entire  set  of  policy 
issues  surrounding  these  hearings. 

And  I  also  wish  to  thank  Debbie  Matz  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Q)mmittee  staff  for  the  superlative  way  in  which  she  has  worked 
arm-in-arm  with  Marc  to  make  these  hearings  a  reality. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record:] 
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December  4,  1987 


Congressman  Jatnes  H.  Scheuer 
Chairman,  Subcotmittee  on  Education  and 
Health  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Room  GOl 

Oirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  O.C.  20510 


Dear  Congressman  Scheuer: 

The  attached  article  from  the  Washington  Post  was  very  interesting.  Assuming 
the  article  is  accurate,  I  felt  compelled  to  write,  partly  for  your  benefit  and 
partly  to  let  you  know  that  the  article  5nd  the  testimcny  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy 
are  not  accurate. 

St.  Mary's  County  is  not  as  large  as  Prince  George's  County.    By  national 
Standards,  however,  it  ranks  in  the  top  one  per  cent.   While  we  do  not  get  the 
publicity  heaped  on  other  school  systems,  we  feci  we  do  a  fairly  good  Job  in  a 
community  that  is  among  Maryland's  poorest.   Cespite  that  fact,  we  send  over  & 
third  of  our  graduates  to  college,  have  one  of  the  state's  lowest  drop-out  rates, 
have  reduced  the  incidences  of  drug  and  alcohol  on  school  property  to  one-fifth 
of  what  it  used  to  be^  possess  graduation  requirements  among  the  highest  in 
Maryland,  established  eligibility  standards  for  participation  in  non-classroom 
activities  that  are  among  Maryland's  toughest  but  fairest,  and  have  dramatically 
improvfJ  the  quality  of  school  performance  to  an  unprecedented  level  as 
measurect  by  the  quality  of  student  coursework.   Last  spring  we  were  recognized 
by  the  Kennedy  Center  through  AASA  of  having  one  of  the  best  cultural  arts  programs 
in  America. 

Moreover,  we  aren*t  studying  or  talking  about  guaranteeing  graduates. 
We  are  doing  it.  We  aren't  considering  implementing  it  with  the  class  of  1989. 
It  is  in  place  now.    It  is  a  condition  this  year's  seniors  will  take  with 
them  next  June.  Our  plan  is  deliberately  simple,  apparently  more  in  line 
with  those  of  Mr.  Perron  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  tor  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  We  «re  telling  employers  that  our  graduates  have  acquired  the 
basic  literary  and  arithmetic  skills  necessary  to  make  them  profitably 
cmployt.>le.    If  not,  the  employer  only  has  to  let  us  know  and  we'll  offer 
the  employee  one  of  a  number  of  options  to  get  up  to  speed.   It  is  a  clearly 
understood,  no  fluff,  "bumper  to  bumper**  warranty. 

St.  Mary's  graduate  guarantee  is  not  merely  the  first  in  the  Washington 
area    To  our  knowledge  it  is  the  first  on  the  eastern  seaboard.   When  we 
announced  our  program  last  August  we  notified  all  the  superintendents  and 
major  newspapers  in  Maryland,  including  the  Post.   We  received'no  interest  or 
inquiries  from  the  media. 


Re:  Guaranteeing  Graduates 
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^*  u*^J:        s  County  is  not  the  only  school  systen  in  the  shadows  of  the  spot- 
light that  are  doing  outstanding  things  for  students.    It  sonetim<;s  becomes 
hlUnJU^J^^'i  I       irritating,  trying  to  get  decision  and  policy  makers  to  look 
beyond  the  glitz  of  those  school  systems  with  ^Tiedia  o*-  promotional  arms  and 
recognize  those  school  boards  and  communities  that  make  things  happen.  We 
aren  t  great.   But  we  are  darned  good.   We  are  enormously  better  than  we  were 
10  years  ago.  We  are  getting  better  by  the  day.  He  are  doing  it  with  drive 
and  creativity,  not  money,  though  more  money  would  help  greatly. 

There  is  much  more.    You  can  be  sure  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  share 
whatever  we  can  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible  as  you  struggle  with  difficult 
and  weighty  issues. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time  and  indulgence. 

Respectfully, 

Larry  L.  Lopton 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


LLL:nes 
AttacNnent 


Board  of  Education 
Representative  Roy  Dyson 
Subcommittee  Members  (6) 
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(From  the  Washington  Post) 


P.G.  to  Guarantee  Its  Graduates 

Free  Courses  Jbwed  for  Students  Lacking  Job  Skills 

By  y/JTyjutWif  guaranteed  dipbma  would  list  spe- 

waMitton  F^sttf  Wntcr  cific  skUIs.  apart  from  those  covered  by  reg- 

ular  graduation  requirements,  which  county 
students  should  have  mastered 

Louise  F.  Waynant,  associate  superinten- 
dent for  instructiott,  said  officials  and  area 
business  leaders  are  drafting  a  list  of  skills* 
considered  vital  for  all  em^yes,  whether 
they  are  working  lafK-food  resUurants  or 
^gh*tedi  firms.  SldUs  included  on  the  list 
jre  not  the  typical  vocational  skills  of  typing 
and  accounting  but  include  such  "career 
skillflT  as  computing.^ple  interest,  trans- 
^  lating  data  kom  ^arts  andjsraphs  and  an* 
.^a^g  incooststenci^  in  written  material 
'WeTl  give^  [thej  student  a  guaranteed 
certificate  that  wiU  tell  the  em^yer  that 
the  youngster  is  ready  to  go  to  work,"  Mur^ 
.rjhysakl 

"^Jnder  the-current  plan,  any  bu<uness 
jcouki  use.those  specific  sklls  as  a  checklist 
to  evaluate  new  employes.  If  a  Prince 
George's  graduate  comes  up  short  ia  any 
-  area,  the  county  wouki  provide  free  evening 
.  or  weefccnd  classes  through  its  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Program,  so  the  students  can  con- 
tinue woridcg.  Courses  usually  cost  about 
$30  apiece. 

Throughout  the  area  and  nationally,  as 
more  schools  opt  for  providing  special  di- 
plomas or  seals  that  certify  students  in  ba- 
sic skills  to  advanced  achievement,  some  of 
the  value  of  the  regular  high  school  diptoma 
has  come  into  question. 


Prmce  George's  Sclipfiiy.;Siipennten^ 
John  A.  Murphy  tokiik-cpogresskmal  panel 
yesterday  tliat  the  jpchool  sjpstem  plans  to 
back  up  its  dauns  otimprovmg  achievement 
by  guaranteeug  that  its  hij^  school  grad- 
uates are  r^dy  to  h^  jobs. 

If  graduates  are  found  laddng  by  empby- 
ers,  Murphy-sak!,  the  school  system  will 
re^ucate  them  free  of  charge. 

'If  we  haven^t'jdone^the-job,  then  weH 
redo  it  at  our  own^gmense/*  Murphy  t<rfd  a« 
subcommittee  K^-itMOpa&a^  Ccm* 
mittee  that  is  exaitOTg^vstafe'ofthe" 
American^work  force. 

lUe  idea  of  a  guaranteed  education  has 
.bftBlU6flapk)yed  in  California  and  Michigan,, 
but  Prince  George's  is  the  first  school  sys- 
tem in  the  Washington  area  to  o^er  the 
guarantee  to  employers.  Xbe  idea  was 
spawned  locally  from  a  study  by  a  school 
business  advisory  council  concerned. about . 
the  quality  of  applicants  in  ,the  Prince 
George's  job  pool. 

1  he  educational  guarantee  is  the  latest  of 
a  variety  of  tactics  and  ventures  that 
schools  and  businesses  have  undertaken 
together,  to.improy^  education  and  provide 
businesscs^with  better-prepared  applicants. 

Murphy.said  the  county  expects  to  issue 
the  *;guaranteed  diploma"  to  aU  students  in 
addition  to  the  regular  high  school  diploma. 
The  first  certificates  most  likely  will  be  is- 
sued to  1989  graduates. 
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P.G.  to  Guarantee 
Its  Graduates 

^  PRINCE  QEOBCrS,  From  Bl 

sdiod  graduates  receive 
'dqrioinas  based  oa  a  general  com* 
pietkm  of  a  set  of  standards  involv- 
ing the  kmd  and  number'of  courses 
a  student  has  takeu  State-man- 
dated^  mimmum  conr)etency  tests, 
sudi  *as  those  in  ivfaryland,  are 
meant  to  assure  but  do  not  guaran- 
tee real  mastery. 

I^rince  George's  sdiools  qiokes- 
man  Brian  J.  P(Mter  said  the  county 
phtt!ls  a  step  abo^*  what  the  state 
re^ficcs.*  Under  state  regubtiofis, 
.  hcl.s^,.  'You  coutd  graduate  with 
stnigbtDs* 

3tiU,  some  sectcurs  of  the  educa- 
tion .community  take  a  skeptical 
view  of  separate  guarantees. 

There's  a  general  understanding 
that  a  [hii^  school  graduate]  will  be 
aUe  to  read  and  write  and  speak 
within  a  reasonaUe  level  of  fluency. 
Fm  not  sure  <»)e  needs  to  add  pieces 
to  it^^said  Vito  Perron,  vice  presi- 
doit  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  teaching  and  an 
expert  on  high  school  education. 
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